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find  a  large  hody  of  supporters  ?'— Literary  Churchman. 
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English  editiozi  of  the  Fathers  we  know.* — Freeman, 
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ment from  the  public.* —  Watchman. 
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find  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  all  onr  ministers  and  students.* — English  IndepmdenL 

*  The  translation  is  at  once  good  and  Mih(xiL'-—EccUsiagtic 

*  The  translations  are,  in  our  opinion,  and  in  respect  of  all  places  that  we  hare  carefully 
examined,  thoroughly  satisfactory  for  exact  truth  and  happy  expressiveness:  and  the 
whole  business  of  the  editing  has  been  done  to  perfeotion.*^iV(E>fic(m/bnnM<. 

*  The  entire  undertaking,  as  revealed  in  this  instalment,  is  nobly  conceived.  ....  We 
can  most  heartily  congpratulate  the  editors  on  this  noble  commencement  of  their  voluminous 
responsible  undertaking,  and  on  the  highly  attractive  appearance  of  these  volumes ;  and 
we  most  heartily  commend  them  to  the  notice  of  all  theological  students  who  have  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  to  consult  the  original  authorities.'— .Brt^wA  Quarterly  Review. 

*  The  whole- getting  up  of  the  work  deserves  warm  commendation,  and  we  conclude  by 
again  recommendlngiit  to  notice,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  it  will  attain  the  wide 
circulation  that  it  weU  deserves.' — Record, 

*■  This  series  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  ministerial,  and  in  every  congregational 
library,  as  well  as  in  the  coUections  of  those  laymen,  happily  an  increasing  number, 
interested  in  theological  studies.' — Christian  Spectator. 

*■  If  the  succeeding  volumes  are  executed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  two  now  before  us, 
the  series  will  be  one  of  the  most  useful  and  valuable  that  can  adorn  the  library  of  the 
theological  student,  whether  lay  or  cleric.' — Scotsman. 

*  The  editing  is  all  that  it  should  be.  The  translation  is  well  executed,  perspicuously 
and  faithfully,  so  far  as  we  have  examined There  is  nothing  in  English  to  com- 
pete with  it.  Not  only  all  ministers,  but  all  intelligent  laymen  who  take  an  interest  in 
theological  subjects,  should  enrich  their  libraries  with  this  series  of  volumes.' — Dmly 
Review. 
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npHE  PUBLISHERS  have  much  pleasure  in  for- 
warding to  the  Subscribers  the  First  Issue  for  1867 
of  the  Foreign  Theological  Library,  viz.,  Delitzsch's 
System  of  Biblical  Psychology,  and  the  same  author's 
Commentary  on  Isaiah,  Vol.  I.  The  remaining  volumes, 
for  this  year  will  be  Delitzsch  on  Isaiah,  Vol.  II.,  and 
in  all  probability  a  work  on  Divine  Revelation,  by  the 
late  lamented  Professor  Auberlen. 

They  trust  still  to  be  favoured  in  the  future,  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past,  with  the  support  of  the  friends  of 
theological  culture  in  this  country  and  in  America. 
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TRANSLATOE'S  PEEFACE. 


The  translator  is  assured  that  nothing  is  needed  on  his  part  to 
commend  this  remarkable  work  to  the  philosophical  student  of 
theology  in  England,  beyond  an  apology  for  the  imperfections 
of  the  English  garb  in  which  it  appears. 

The  great  and  growing  interest  of  the  subject,  and  the 
profound  and  exhaustive  learning  which  the  author^  has  brought 
to  bear  upon  its  treatment,  had  made  the  translation  of  this 
book  a  desideratum  to  many,  who  only  knew  it  by  casual  refer- 
ence and  quotation,  long  before  this  attempt  was  contemplated. 
But  the  hope  that  such  a  work  would  fall  into  thoroughly 
competent  hands  was  indulged  in  vain,  when,  by  the  enterprise 
of  the  publishers  of  the  Foreign  Theological  Library,  the  pre- 
sent translator  was  encouraged  to  do  what  he  could  to  supply 
the  need.  The  result  of  his  endeavour  is  here  presented  to 
the  English  biblical  student  as  a  mine  of  wonderful  depth  and 
fertility,  which  will  well  repay  those  who  have  the  courage  to 
pierce  through  a  somewhat  unattractive  surface. 

1  The  sabjoined  testimony  of  Dr  Fuerst  to  the  deserved  reputation  of 
Dr  BelitzBch,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  English  student :— - 

Extract  from  the  Preface  to  Fuerst'' s  Hebrew  Concordance, 
"Non  possum  quin  publioe  gratum  meum  animum  testificer  Fr. 
DelitzBchio  PhiL  Dr.  adolescenti  doctrina  disdplinaque  prsestantissimo, 
cujus  vivo  literaram  amore  et  adjutrice  oonsuetudine  non  pauc®  de 
disquisitionibus  meis  interioribus  ao  reconditis  maturuerunt.  Ersedara 
ejus  in  Uteris  biblicis  ac  judaicis  eruditio— quam  jam  compluribus  operibus 
satis  luculente  comprobravit,  eum,  quamquam  in  rebus  theologicis  prorsus 
a  me  dissentientem,  sodum  atque  adjutorem  mihi  adjunxit,  quem  in  Uteris 
rabbinicis  ao  tahnudicis  ai^tea  auditorem  et  discipulum  habuisse  merito 

glorior 

"  Julius  Fuerstius. 
"  LiPSLfi,  Idibus  Juniis  1840." 
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VI  TRAKSLATOB'S  PREFACE. 

The  peculiar  difficulties  with  which  the  translator  has  had 
to  contend,  were  not  unanticipated  by  the  learned  author  him- 
self, and  may  therefore  be  reasonably  pleaded  in  bar  of,  severe 
criticism  on  the  way  in  which  the  task  has  been  accomplished. 
Dr  Delitzsch,  in  a  courteous  reply  to  a  communication  in  which 
he  had  been  informed  of  the  intention  to  translate  his  book, 
says :  ^^  You  are  right:  that  book  of  mine  greatly  resists  trans- 
lation into  English;  it  is  full  of  newly-coined  words  and  daring 
ideas ;  and  both  its  form  and  substance  are  most  elaborately  . 
involved."  This  witness  is  profoundly  true;  and  should  it 
approve  itself  so  £o  the  reader  in  the  course  of  his  perusal 
of  the  following  pages,  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  indulgently 
remember  this  testimony. 

Any  attempt  to  criticise  the  work  itself,  the  translator  con- 
ceives to  be  beyond  his  province.  He  contents  himself,  there- 
fore, with  briefly  reminding  the  reader,  that  in  giving  all  the 
author^s  views  and  statements  without  comment  or  qualification, 
he  does  not  pledge  himself  to  their  indiscriminate  adoption  or 
approval.  His  desire  has  been,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  to  convey 
the  writer's  thoughts,  in  English  which  should  as  nearly  as 
possible  be  equivalent  to  the  original. 

Wells,  Dec.  80, 1866. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


When,  in  the  summer  session  of  1854,  I  proposed  a  course 
of  Biblical  Psychology,  I  was  compelled  to  discontinue  it  before 
beginning  the  middle  division,  because  unforeseen  circumstances 
had  laid  me  under  the  necessity  of  limiting  the  number  of  hours 
appropriated  to  these  lectures.  Invited  from  many  quarters  to 
complete  the  fragment,  I  laboured  ceaselessly  onward ;  and  thus 
appeared  this  book,  wherein  I  discharged  to  my  dear  hearers  of 
that  time,  a  debt  which,  as  I  venture  to  hope,  they  had  not 
forgotten. 

My  preparations  for  the  subject  are  so  old,  that  as  early 
as  the  year  1846  I  was  endeavouring  to  arrange  them.  In 
a  Latin  dissertation  upon  the  elements  of  man's  pature — 
sketched  out  at  that  time,  but  suppressed — ^I  proposed  tb  myself 
an  answer  to  the  fundamental  question :  Whether  the  soul,  so 
far  as  it  is  distinguished  from  the  spirit,  belongs  by  its  nature 
to  matter  or  to  spirit?  This  question  I  proposed  to  consider  on 
the  side  of  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  dichotomy  that  had 
become  prevalent,  which,  moreover,  I  defended  in  my  Theology  • 
of  Biblical  Prophecy  (1845),  and  in  both  editions  of  my  Com- 
mentary on  Genesis  (1852  and  1853).^  That  dissertation,  indeed, 
is  absolutely  right  in  maintaining  the  unity  of  nature  of  soul 
and  spirit ;  but  it  suffers  from  the  great  defect^  that  it  does  not 
do  justice  to  the  substantial  difference  between  the  two  that 
is  everywhere  presupposed  in  the  Holy  Scripture.  If  this  de- 
fect were  not  remedied,  the  psychologic  mode  of  speech  and 
matter  generally  in  the  Holy  Scripture  would  be  an  obscure 
and  formless  chaos.  The  key  of  biblical  psychology  is  found 
in  the  solution  of  the  enigma :  How  is  it  to  be  conceived,  that 
spirit  and  soul  can  be  of  one  nature,  and  yet  of  distinct  sub- 

*  The  first  edition  of  the  System  of  Biblical  Psychology  (1855)  comes 
between  the  second  (1853)  and  third  (1860)  editions  of  the  Commentary 
on  Genem. 
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stance  ?  It  was  not  until  I  was  enlightened  npon  this  question 
that  my  confused  materials  of  biblical  psychology  formed  them- 
selves as  if  spontaneously  into  a  systematic  unity. 

My  problem  was  an  historical  one,  standing  in  a  wholly 
different  internal  attitude  to  the  psychologic  views  of  the  New 
Testament,  from  that  in  which  it  stood — say  to  those  of  Plato 
or  of  the  Indian  Vedanta.  In  seeing  exegetically  to  ascertain 
these  views,  and  to  combine  them  into  a  whole  which  should 
correspond  to  their  own  internal  coherence,  I  proceeded  from 
the  auspicious  assumption,  that  whatever  of  a  psychologic  kind 
Scripture  presents  will  neither  be  self-contradictory,  nor  be  so 
confused,  childish,  and  unsatisfactory,  as  to  have  any  need  to 
be  ashamed  in  view  of  the  results  of  late  psychologic  research. 
This  favourable  assumption  has,  moreover,  perfectly  approved 
itself  to  me,  without  my  being  afraid  of  having  considered  the 
psychologic  statements  of  Scripture  in  any  other  than  their 
own  light.  For  while  the  Scripture  testifies  to  us  of  the  fact 
of  redemption,  which  is  the  revealed  secret  of  human  history 
and  the  universe,  it  gives  us  also  at  the  same  time  disclosures 
about  the  nature  of  man,  which,  as  well  to  speculative  investi- 
gation into  the  final  causes  and  connections  of  things,  as  to 
natural  and  spiritual  self-contemplation,  manifest  themselves  to 
be  divine  suggestions.  So  far,  perhaps,  the  book  before  us  may 
claim  some  consideration  from  inquirers  into  natural  science  and 
philosophy — from  such,  namely,  as  are  not  concealing  views  of 
the  same  kind  as  were  lately  frankly  avowed  by  Carl  Vogt. 

But  especially  would  I  commend  my  work  to  the  exami- 
nation of  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  controversy  on  the 
fundamental  question  of  psychology  between  the  Giintherish 
school  and  its  opponents.  For  years  the  works  of  Anton 
Giinther  were  my  favourite  study ;  and  a  book  by  a  friend  of 
his,  J.  H.  Pabst,  who  preceded  him  into  eternity  on  July  28, 
1838,  entitled  Der  Mensch  und  seine  Geschichte  (1830),  to 
which  Giinther  first  called  my  attention,  even  attained  the  im- 
portance of  a  turning-point  in  my  course  of  theological  training. 
Nevertheless  I  could  never  make  my  own  the  view  of  Giinther, 
on  the  essential  distinction  between  the  human  soul  and  spirit, 
however  I  might  have  wished,  and  that  for  biblical  and  experi- 
mental reasons,  which  I  have  explained  in  this  book  in  several 
places.    The  human  soul  gives  life  to  the  body  by  means  of 
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natural  energies  which  appertain  to  matter,  bat  the  substance 
of  these  powers  of  nature  is  not  the  same  as  the  human  soul. 

The  now  greatly  increased  literature  of  the  psychologic 
controversy,  which  is  raging  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church, — 
a  controversy  which  has  lately  exploded  in  the  face  of  all  the 
world  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitimgy — ^has  not  been,  I  regret  to 
say,  very  familiar  to  me.  In  general,  in  the  immensely  wide 
range  of  psychological  literature,  a  great  deal  that  is  deserving 
of  consideration,  both  old  and  recent,  has  undoubtedly  escaped 
me.  But  I  have  read  many  writings  also  that  were  known  to 
me  which  I  have  not  spoken  of,  because  they  were  of  no  use  to 
me  for  an  exegetically  careful,  intelligent,  and  liberal  probing 
into  the  depths  of  Scripture, — an  investigation  which  in  the 
church  creed  has  its  restraining  barrier,  but  yet  not  its  circum- 
scribing measure.  This  just  mean  between  a  false  bondage  and 
a  false  freedom  oraving  after  novelty,  is  a  virtue  not  so  fre- 
quently found  in  the  literature  of  theology. 

I  have  striven  after  this  virtue ;  and  as  I  seek  at  no  point 
to  overstep  the  limit  of  the  church's  knowledge  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  without  at  the  same  time  assuring  myself  that  I  am 
abiding  by  the  scripturally  sound  creed  of  my  church,  I  shall 
not  be  blamed  for  some  theosophic  sympathies,  especially  as  I 
have  reduced  what  Jacob  Bdhm6  taught  about  God's  seven- 
fold nature  to  the  more  biblical  conception  of  the  divine  glory 
(doxa)y  and,  moreover,  have  only  so  far  appropriated  it  as  it 
commended  itself  to  me  on  biblical  grounds.  It  was  just  in 
the  light  of  this  conception  that  the  solution  of  the  psycho- 
logical problem  occurred  to  me.  In  it  {sciL  this  conception) — 
hitherto  unduly  neglected,  and,  as  Weisse  {Philosophische  Dog- 
matiky  i.  617)  not  at  all  too  strongly  expresses  it,  emptied  of 
soul  and  life  as  it  was  under  the  hands  of  dogmatic  philosophy — 
there  are  still  to  be  found  undiscovered  treasures  of  knowledge. 

I  have  still  much  to  say  to  courteous  readers.  But  I  shrink 
from  bringing  myself  any  longer  personally  in  the  front  of  my 
book.  In  deeply  conscious  acknowledgment  of  its  imperfection, 
but  yet  with  a  grateful  retrospect  to  the  enjoyment  I  have  found 
in  the  inquiry,  I  resign  it  to  the  not  less  merciful  than  strict 
criticism  of  the  divine  Fire  (1  Cor.  iii.  11-15^. 

FR.  DELITZSCH. 
Eblakgen,  September  1855. 
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The  reason  why  I  so  long  resisted  the  general  wish  for  a 
second  edition  of  my  Biblical  Psychology^  will  be  found  in  the 
book  itself.  I  wanted  first  to  ascertain  whether  the  substantial 
view  of  the  book  would  approve  itself  to  me  anew.  When 
this  had  been  the  case,  however,  I  was  bound  to  yield  to  that 
wish  with  the  less  hesitation,  in  consideration  of  the  numerous 
studies  of  language  and  history  that  I  have  stored  in  this  book, 
independently  of  that  fundamental  view  to  which  I  have  now 
considerably  added,  studies  in  a  more  rigid  historical  apprehen- 
sion of  the  nature  of  my  undertaking. 

I  therefore  beg  all  my  readers  carefully  to  distinguish  the 
unassailable  historical  matter  that  is  here  placed  before  them, 
from  that  which  is  submitted  to  them  for  examination,  and 
especially  from  those  merely  individual  attempts  to  arrange 
it  in  general  consistency  with  the  scriptural  view  of  God  and 
the  world ;  and  to  combine  it  systematically,  agreeably  with  the 
suggestions  of  the  Bible.  He  who  in  this  behalf  Will  form  a 
competent  estimate  of  my  work,  must  first  occupy  a  similar 
dogmatic;,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  ecclesiasticsd  position  to 
mine.  That  critics  who  are  unprepared  to  answer  the  question. 
What  is  the  Son  of  man  t  and  who  cut  down  the  holy  truths 
of  faith  in  which  they  were  baptized,  and  on  account  of  which 
they  are  called  Christians,  nay,  evangelical  Christians,  for  the 
greater  glorification  of  their  scientific  integrity,  —  that  such 
critics  should  be  able  to  find  no  enjoyment  in  my  book,  is  wholly 
natural ;  and  that  the  exact  critics,  who  have  no  taste  for  a 
gnosis  exercised  in  biblical  paths,  and  the  materialist  critics, 
who  know  of  no  other  induction  than  one  which  is  calculated  * 
by  atoms,  should  reject  my  book  as  a  senseless  production,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  might  be  expected, 
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I  rejoice  in  another  estimate  on  the  part  of'  those  who 
regard  everything  earnest  and  without  deception — ^not  merely 
the  book  of  nature,  but  also  the  book  of  the  Holy  Scripture — as 
the  attestation  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  who  acknowledge  the 
ground  upon  which  I  build  (not  without  taking  heed  HOW  I 
build)  as  the  one  that  endures  for  ever.  If  my  building  on 
this  ground  should  prove  a  failure,  it  is  after  all  a  first  attempt, 
which  still  perhaps  may  supply  many  stones  for  a  more  solid 
and  newer  edifice.  It  is  always  something  gained,  that  the 
doctrinal  material  of  biblical  psychology  here  at  length  more 
completely  and  successfully  than  formerly  appears  organically 
articulated,  so  that  it  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  science.  And 
if,  moreover,  many  developments  slip  in,  which  appear  to  lose 
themselves  in  what  is  fanciful,  and  can  pretend  to  no  de- 
monstrative force, — a  reproach  which  no  science  will  escape, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  invisible,  the  spiritual, — it  is  a 
fault  that  may  be  easily  atoned  for  by  the  instructive  com- 
munications of  most  manifold  contents  presented  in  connection 
therewith. 

Of  such  readers,  thankful,  and  yet  critically  examining  and 
sifting,  the  book  has  not  hitherto  been  deficient.  And  if  I 
thank  those  who,  as  Noack  and  Strobel,  have  considered  it 
intelligently,  although  unfavourably,  and  have  not  despatched 
it  with  an  arrogantly  brief  notice,  or  still  more  arrogantly 
ignored  it  altogether,  I  am  doubly  and  trebly  indebted  to  those 
who,  as  V.  Hofmann,  J.  P.  Lange,  Schubert,  Werner,  and 
V.  Zezschwitz,  have  submitted  it  to  a  more  or  less  severe  but 
still  friendly  criticism.  But  I  have  been  deeply  ashamed  of 
the  very  favourable  consideration  which  President  D.  K.  F. 
Goschel  and  General-Major  v.  EudlofiF  have  devoted  to  my 
work.  These  two  honourable  veterans,  grown  grey  in  the 
noblest  service,  have  prosecuted  the  examination  of  it  step  for 
step  in  special  writings.  The  one  is  no  more  among  those  who 
live  in  this  world,  from  whom  he  was  removed  on  the  22d 
September  in  this  year,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his 
age ;  but  as  the  church  above  and  the  church  below  form  an 
undivided  living  unity,  my  grateful  greeting  will  find  its  way 
to  him  above.  And  how  deeply  I  know  how  to  esteem  the 
loving  service  which  the  other  has  rendered  to  my  work,  this 
revision  will,  I  hope,  show  him,  for  which  the  delightful  study 
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of  his  work  has  supplied  me  with  an  abundance  of  fertile 
suggestions. 

But  otherwise,  moreover,  dear  friends,  such  as  Besser, 
Biesenthal,  v.  Harless,  Luthardt,  J.  Schubring,  v.  Strauss, 
by  epistolary,  others  by  oral  communication  of  their  critical 
observations,  have  rendered  service  to  my  work,  especially  "  my 
Elberfeld  Critic,"  whose  critical  annotations,  communicated  to 
me  by  the  goodness  of  the  mission-inspector,  D.  Fabri,  sug- 
gested to  me  rich  material  for  the  revision  and  elaboratiqn  of 
my  views  of  biblical  psychology.  And  although  my  book 
should  even  contain  but  little  that  is  good  originating  from 
myself,  yet  care  is  taken  that  the  reader  should  be  made  aware 
of  the  communications  of  such  others  as  might  partly  dissent 
as  to  principles,  partly  might  positively  correct  what  has  been 
written.  Important  inquirers,  such  as  Molitor,  Hamberger, 
E.  V.  Raumer,  Fleischer,  Tischendorf,  have  afforded  such 
contributions.  Moreover,  there  are  not  wanting  extracts  from 
rare  books.  There  is  found  here  the  complete  draught  of  the 
biblical  psychology  of  0.  Bartholinus,  which  I  discovered  at 
the  library  at  Nordlingen  in  a  compilation,  where  I  had  pre- 
viously not  looked  for  it;  and  passages  important  to  the  history 
of  science  from  other  writings :  moreover,  an  extract  from  a 
mediaeval  manuscript,  entitled  Dob  Leben  der  Minnenden  SeeUy 
which  is  transferred  from  the  library  of  D.  Biesenthal  into  mine. 

As  only  a  few  pages  of  the  book  have  remained  with- 
out improvement  and  enrichment,  its  extent,  in  spite  of  the 
unequally  crowded  print,  has  grown  by  four  sheets.  The 
relation  of  the  soul  to  the  spirit  will  be.  found  even  now 
also  conceived  as  secondary,  but  everywhere  more  clearly  and 
simply  expressed.  The  relation  of  the  doxa  to  the  personal 
nature  of  God  is  represented,  as  I  hope,  more  convincingly, 
as  well  exegetically  as  speculatively  (i.  Sec.  3.,  iv.  Sec.  6). 
The  distinction  of  nature  and  substance,  which  in  the  first 
edition  was  assumed,  is  now  discussed  (n.  Sec.  4).  The 
trichotomic  fundamental  text,  1  Thess.  v.  23  (ii.  Sec  4),  and 
that  of  creationism,  Heb.  xii.  9  (ii.  Sec.  7),  are  searchingly  con- 
sidered. And  equally  so,  the  interpretation  of  the  foundation 
texts  of  the  conscience.  Bom.  ii.  15  (lu.  Sec.  4);  of  the  relation 
of  the  soul  to  the  blood.  Lev.  xvii.  14  (iv.  Sec.  11) ;  and 
of  the  antinomy  of  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  unadjusted  in  the 
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world,  Rom.  vii.  (v.  Sec.  6),  are  investigated  anew.  The  just 
claim  of  biblical  psychology  to  be  called  a  science  (Prolog. 
Sec.  2) ;  the  ideal  pre-existence  of  the  historically  actual  (i. 
Sec.  2)  ;  the  similitude  in  man  of  God,  and  not  merely  of  the 
Logos  (ii.  Sec.  2);  the  dualism  of  spirit  and  matter  (ii.  Sec.  4); 
the  distinction  of  a  wider  and  narrower  conception  of  in/evfia 
(iv.  4,  5,  V.  6) ;  the  fundamentality  of  the  will  (iv.  7) ;  the 
priority  of  the  spirit  over  the  soul  (rv.  8) ;  the  conception  in 
the  evangelical  history  of  the  Kenosis  (v.  1) ;  the  importance 
to  the  history  of  redemption  of  the  Descent  (vi.  3) ;  the  actual 
reality,  in  the  sense  of  Scripture,  of  the  conjuration  of  the 
dead,  1  Sam.  xxviii.  (vi.  Sec.  5) — are  all  established  anew, 
with  reference  to  the  objections  that  have  been  advanced. 
Language,  as  a  psychological  manifestation,  is  better  appreciated 
than  before,  as  well  in.  accordance  with  Scripture  as  experience 
(iv.  4,  10) ;  the  nature  of  the  dream  is  more  sharply  defined, 
and  its  biblical  name  explained  (iv.  Sec.  14) ;  and  more  atten- 
tion is  directed,  in  the  region  of  extraordinary  phenomena  of 
the  life  of  the  soul,  to  the  individual  degrees  and  conditions  of 
prophecy  (rv.  14,  v.  5).  The  earlier  view  of  the  psychologic 
matter  of  fact  of  possession  (rv.  16),  and  the  view  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  resurrection-corporeity  to  the  present  one  (vii.  1), 
are  justified.  Many  psychologic  definitions  of  relation,  as  soul, 
power,  and  matter  (iv.  9),  person  (I)  and  nature  (iv.  2), 
heart  and  brain  (iv.  12),  are  newly  examined,  and  the  history 
of  the  views  referring  to  them  enlarged  upon.  In  this  manner 
the  revision  is  extended  to  every  paragraph.  The  substantial 
views,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  material,  are  nevertheless 
first  and  last  the  same. 

To  the  doings  of  the  later  physiology,  empirical  psychology, 
and  medical  psychology,  I  have  referred  in  this  second  edition, 
as  compared  with  the  former,  not  more  frequently,  but  rather 
more  seldom,  because  I  have  gained  the  experience,  that  the 
representatives  of  this  school  of  inquiry  do  not  quite  approve 
of  seeing  themselves  named  by  a  theologian  of  my  tendency. 
But  such  references  might,  moreover,  easily  be  misunderstood, 
as  though  biblical  views  ought  to  be  modelled  according  to  the 
results  of  natural  science  (precarious  though  they  are),  or  the 
latter  according  to  the  former.  Yet  they  were  not  always  to 
be  avoided.    But  my  task  is  one  wholly  unconfused  with  that 
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of  these  inquirers.  The  book  whose  answers  to  the  questions 
respecting  the  source,  the  operations,  the  conditions,  and  destinies 
of  the  soul  I  have  undertaken  to  discover,  is  not  the  book 
of  nature,  but  the  book  of  Scripture ;  and  I  have  written 
for  those  to  whom  the  answers  of  this  book  of  books  are  not 
indifferent,  and  who  know  not  merely  a  natural  world  of  ex- 
perience, but  also  one  that  does  not  ^ve  place  to  that  in  reality 
of  self-conviction. 

Thanks  be  to  God  for  the  capacity  bestowed  once  again  to 
accomplish  this  work.  May  He  bless  it,  to  the  stimulating 
further  labours  in  this  field  of  biblical  psychology.  Should  it, 
moreover,  be  impossible  entirely  to  solve  the  problems  which 
meet  us  here,  still  the  Creator  of  all  things  is  to  be  glorified, 
that  He  has  granted  to  the  human  soul  the  capacity  of  raising 
itself  above  itself  by  self-investigation,  and  with  the  necessity 
for  this  investigation  has  imparted  the  blissful  pleasure  that 
proceeds  therefrom. 

FR.  DELITZSCH. 

Erlangen,  Mid' November  1861. 
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'  A  Deo  diflcas  quod  a  Deo  habeas,  aut  nee  ab  alio,  si  nee  a  Deo.** 

Tertullianus  {De  ArUma). 
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HISTOEY  OF  BIBLICAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Sec.  L 

|IBLICAL  PSYCHOLOGY  is  no  science  of  yester- 
day.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  sciences  of  the  chorch. 
As  early  as  the  second  century,  we  find,  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  period,  a  book  irepl  '^i/j^9  koI  acofiaro^ 
if  (read  Koi)  vo6<;,  by  Melito  of  Sardis,^  of  which  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  make  mention ;  and  early  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  the  work  composed  by  Tertullian  in  his  Mon- 
tanist  days,  De  Animdy  as  the  first  ecclesiastical  attempts  to 
supersede  the  Phcedo  of  Plato,  and  Aristotle's  third  book,  irepl 
'^yri^.  The  work  of  Tertullian  comprises  all  the 'leading 
dogmas  on  the  subject  of  psychology,  and  pursues  the  his- 
tory of  the  soul  from  its  eternal  source  and  temporal  mode  of 
origination,  through  its  present  duration  and  fundamental  con- 
ditions, into  the  state  beyond  the  grave.  Tertnllian's  treatise, 
De  censu  animcB  adveraus  Hermogeneniy  wherein  he  maintained 
against  his  opponent  the  divine  and  immaterial  derivation 
(census)  of  the  soul,  is  unfortunately  lost  to  us.  This  loss  is 
greatly  to  be  deplored,  because  the  writings  of  a  teacher  so  able 
and  so  rarely  endowed  as  Tertullian,  are  still  an  inexhaustible 
mine  of  profound  knowledge.  The  tract  irepl  -^i^^,  addressed 
to  Tatian  by  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  the  pupil  and  friend  of 
Origen,*  is  a  worthless  and  probably  a  spurious  work.  Hence, 
therefore,  Melito  and  Tertullian  must  be  regarded  as  the  only 
worthy  inaugurators  of  the  psychological  literature  of  the  church. 
In  the  fourth  century  its  foundations  were  strengthened  by  the 

*  According  to  Rufinns,  its  title  runs,  De  anima  et  corpore  el  mente ; 
according  to  Jerome,  as  in  the  Syriac  version  of  Eusebius*  Eccl  HisLy  only 
De  anvna  et  corpore.  See  Gureton,  Spicilegium  Syriacum,  p.  96,  and  the 
splendidly  rhetorical  passage  there  quoted  from  it,  p.  53. 

*  See  Mbhler,  Patrologie,  i.  663. 
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abundant  psychological  elements  contained  in  the  works  of  the 
three  great  Cappadocians,  especially  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (and 
among  them  more  particularly  his  dialogue,  irepl  y^v)(rj<:  teal 
avaoTcurea)^  Trpo^  rtfv  aB€X<f>rjv  McucplvaVy  edited  by  Krabinger, 
1837,  and  briefly  known  as  rh  MaKplvta)^  which  were  produced 
by  E.  W.  Moller  in  his  treatise  upon  Gregorii  Nyaseni  doctrina 
de  hominia  natura  (1854),  and  systematically  and  thoroughly 
compared  with  that  of  Origen;  and  the  still  more  copious 
works  of  Augustine  (among  them  De  anima  et  ejus  originey 
and  the  anti-Manichaean  treatise  De  duahus  animabus)^  from 
which  the  Koman  Catholic^  theologian  Theodore  Gangauf  in 
Augsburg  compiled  his  metaphysical  psychology  of  St  Augus- 
tine (1852).  After  this  appeared,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  if  not  even  earlier,  the  excellent  work  of  Nemesius,^ 
bishop  of  Emesa,  'irepl  if>va€{o<;  dvOpamoVy  scientifically  based  on 
the  Aristotelian  plan,  and  the  Libri  tree  de  statu  animwy  directed 
against  Faustus  Regiensis  by  Claudianus  Mamercus  (Mamer- 
tus),  the  special  purpose  of  which  is  to  prove  that  the  soul  is 
neither  corporeal  nor  local ;  in  the  sixth  century,  the  treatise  of 
Gassiodorus,  De  anirnay  in  twelve  chapters,  beginning  from 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  conception  of  the  soul,  and 
closing  with  its  future  condition ;  in  the  seventh  century,  the 
commentary  of  Johannes  Philoponus  on  Aristotle's  work  on 
the  soul,  which  appeared  in  Venice^  in  1535,  edited  by  Trin- 
cavelli.  Moreover,  to  this  catalogue  belong  the  Theophrastus 
of  the  converted  Platonist  Aeneas  of  Gaza,  finally  edited  by 
Boissonade  1836,  being,  a  dialogue  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  (about  490);  and  at  the  close  of  the  patristic  age,  the 
fourth  book  of  the  dialogues  of  Gregory  the  Great,  treating 
de  CBtemitate  animarum  (593-4).  In  addition  to  these,  when 
we  name  the  numerous  writings  on  the  Hexaemeron,  and 
especially  on  the  creation  of  man  (e.g.  those  of  Lactantius  and 
Anastasius  of  Sinai),  and  the  many  writings  upon  the  resur- 

1  Edited  by  Chr.  F.  Matthaei,  Halle  1802-8.  The  treatise  taken  up  into 
the  editions  of  the  works  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Tipl  yf/vx^is  K,al  Mouravitts^ 
is  the  second  and  third  chapter  of  tiiis  work  of  Nemesius. 

'  The  Ao£«/  T^pi  yf^vx^s  published  by  Tarinus  with  Origen^s  Pkilocalia 
(Paris  1619),  and  by  Caspar  Barth.  with  Mamercus*  tiiree  books,  De  statu 
animm  (Zwickau  1655),  are  excerpta  from  Philoponus.  See  Greuzer^s 
Essay,  Schnften  Ckristlicher  Pkilosophen  iiber  die  Seele^  in  his  German 
writings,  sec.  iiL  yoL  ii. 
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rection,  beginning  with  Justin  Martyr  or  (if  his  treatise  pre- 
served in  fragments  be  considered  spurious)  with  Athenagoras; 
finally,  the  multitude  of  Christologic  and  Soteriologic  mono- 
graphs, which  entered  upon  psychologic  problems, — it  is  plain 
that  the  ancient  church  had  a  psychological  literature  that 
claims  respect  no  less  for  its  extent  than  for  its  substance. 

When,  in  the  middle  ages,  Christian  science  became  more  f 
systematic,  and  the  most  distinguished  teachers  confessed,  after 
Augustine's  example,  that  in  the  knowledge  of  one's  self  is  the 
starting-point  of  all  knowledge,  the  subject  of  psychology  be- 
came a  fundamental  element  of  the  Summoj  or  the  complete 
doctrine.  But  psychology  was  treated  of  by  scholars  of  all 
kinds  in  specific  treatises  also,  not  only  by  the  specially 
scholastic,  but  by  the  natural  philosophers  and  the  mystics, 
partly  in  the  form  of  commentaries  on  Aristotle's  third  book 
on  the  soul,  as  by  Alexander  of  Hales,  Peter  de  Alliaco,  and 
others ;  partly  in  independent  monographs,  as  by  Erigena, 
William  of  Champeaux,  Hugo  of  St  Victor,  Albertus  Magnus, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  others, — a  long  list  which  closed  in  the 
fifteenth  century  with  the  Viola  animce  seu  de  natura  hominis 
of  Raymund  Sabunde,  an  abridgment  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
of  his  great  work  on  natural  theology,  which  is  in  some  degree 
the  keystone  of  the  whole  scholastic  literature.  From  these 
works  there  is  still  much  to  be  learnt  even  in  the  present  day ; 
for  with  the  dialectic  mode  of  thought  of  those  times,  there 
was  associated  a  calm  introverted  contemplativeness,  and  a  living 
experience  almost  eleVated  into  ecstasy.  But  in  general  it  is 
their  reproach  that  their  minds  ran  more  in  Aristotelian  than 
in  biblical  modes  of  thought;  in  addition  to  which,  it  was  an 
inconvenience,  that  as  the  readers  of  Aristotle  did  not  under- 
stand his  works  in  their  original  language,  they  were  in  a  great 
measure  dependent  upon  the  Mohammedan  translators  and 
interpreters.  Even  in  Dante's  JDivina  Commedia  the  psycho- 
logic terminology  is  Aristotelian;  for  in  Dante's  estimation 
Aristotle  is  the  master  of  those  who  know  (il  maestro  di  color 
che  aanno).  There  runs,  indeed,  also  through  the  literature  of 
the  middle  ages,  a  strong  tendency  towards  freedom  from  this 
dependent  relation.  Combining  Plato  with  Aristotle,  men 
sought  to  read  immediately  in  the  Book  of  Nature,  and  to  draw 
out  of  the  depth  of  the  soul's  consciousness ;  but  they  did  not 
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see  their  way  to  a  free  and  undivided  reference  to  the  teaching 
of  Holy  Scripture;  and  even  had  they  wished  to  draw  from  that 
source  immediately,  their  ignorance  of  its  language  would  not 
allow  them  to  appeal  to  it  at  first-hand. 

It  was  only  by  means  of  the  Reformation  that  a  really  free 
scriptural  inquiry  on  all  sides  became  possible.  Psychology 
could  then  bring  its  traditional  store  of  knowledge  into  the 
light  of  Scripture,  and  thus  it  advanced  into  a  new  phase. 
Contemporary  with  Budseus,  Erasmus,  and  Vives,  who  were 
esteemed  the  triumvirate  of  science,  the  German  Eeformation 
had,  Knoreover,  as  its  representative  a  humanist  of  the  highest 
rank ;  and  the  three  books  of  Vives,  De  anima  et  vita  (1538), 
which  aim  at  simplifying  the  received  formula  of  Being,^  ap- 
peared almost  at  the  same  time  as  Melancthon's  Commentarius 
de  anima  (1540),  the  first  compendium  of  psychology  written 
in  Germany.  He  frequently  gave  lectures  upon  it  before 
immense  audiences,  and  published  it  anew  in  1552  under  the 
title,  lAber  de  anima.  Even  here  also,  Aristotle,  whom  Me- 
lancthon  could  read  in  the  original  as  none  of  the  scholastics 
could,  is  the  highest  authority  next  to  Scripture,  but  his  chains 
are  nevertheless  broken ;  and  although  many  psychologic  writ- 
ings of  the  scholastics  surpass  that  of  Melancthon  in  fulness 
and  depth  of  thought,  it  is  superior  to  them  all  in  a  more  elegant 
learning,  and  a  sounder,  a  more  liberal,  and  a  more  serene 
spiritual  luminousness.  As  in  Wittenberg,  so  also  in  other 
German  universities  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, psychology  was  studied,  and  disputations  were  held  on 
psychological  questions  with  peculiar  interest.  The  Collegium 
paychologicumy  edited  by  John  Conrad  Dannhauer  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  at  Altorf  (1627),  consists  of  seven  such 
academical  disputations.  The  internal  progress  of  the  science, 
however,  was  not  so  considerable  as  it  might  have  been.  The 
period  in  question  was  deeply  conservative,  and  was  satisfied 
with  what  was  already  known  and  dogmatically  formulated.  In 
matters  on  which  the  creed  of  the  church  had  not  yet  decided, 
men  clung  too  anxiously  to  anciently  established  views  as  main- 
tained by  the  majority  of  orthodox  teachers,  and  had  no  eyes 

^  YiveB  is  in  favour  of  unity  of  the  soul:  Anima  humana  in/eriores 
omnes  vita  sua  continet  Humana  mens  spiritus  est,  per  quern  corpus,  cui  est 
connexuSj  vivity  aptus  cognitioni  Dei, 
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to  see  clearly  and  without  prejudice  the  rays  of  truth  which  J 
shone  also  outside  the  range  of  the  church's  confessions  of  faith. 
Many  a  truth,  sound,  as  rightly  understood,  was  rejected  on 
account  of  possible  and  actual  heretical  consequences :  as,  for 
instance,  the  trichotomy  of  human  nature.  Many  a  psycho- 
logically significant  statement  of  Scripture — ^as,  for  instance, 
upon  the  intermediate  state  between  death  and  the  resurrec- 
tion— ^was  not  done  justice  to.  Mysticism,  theosophy  (with  its 
master  Jacob  Bohme,^  incomparably  and  divinely  taught,  not- 
withstanding all  the  errors  into  which  he  was  hurried  by  his 
zeal  against  the  dead  orthodoxy  and  the  miserable  ignorance 
of  natural  science  that  then  prevailed),  the  science  of  medi* 
cine,  which  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and 
chemistry  (represented  especially  by  Paracelsus*  and  John 
Baptista  von  Helmont,  investigators'  who,  in  their  daring 
originality,  not  unf requently  forestalled  the  lapse  of  centuries) : 
these,  in  their  more  liberal  movement,  anticipated  many  a  con- 
clusion which  has  since  been  undeniably  established  by  scrip- 
tural investigation  and  knowledge.  At  that  time  it  was  a 
misfortune  for  psychology  as  a  science  of  the  church,  that  the 
method  of  systematizing  was  so  prevalent,  and  the  habit  of 
searching  for  the  testimony  of  Scripture  rather  by  reference 
to  individual  texts  than  to  the  general  scope  and  harmony  of 
Scripture, — a  habit  which,  above  all,  changed  the  analogia  fiiei 
from  a  rule  of  scriptural  interpretation  into  a  measure  of  what 
Scripture  contained.  But  Caspar  Bartholinus  {ph.  1629),  the 
celebrated  teacher  of  medicine  and  theology  in  the  University 
of  Copenhagen,  drew  out,  in  his  Manuductio  ad  veram  Psycho- 
logiam  e  sacrU  Uterisy  a  sketch  of  bibUcal  psychology  in 
which,  although  only  slightly  put  together  in  an  ungraceful 
style,  and  deficient  in  just  exegetic  basis,  there  may  neverthe- 

^  Besides  his  Psychologia  vera^  or  Forty  Questions  about  the  Soid,  and 
Psychologim  suppknientum^  Das  umffewandte  Auge  is  on  the  same  sabject 
(yoL  vi.  of  the  oollected  works  in  tlie  new  edition  of  Schiebler). 

*  See  Prea,  System  of  Medicine  of  Theophrastus  Paracelsus^  1888,  in 
which  also  the  psychology  of  the  great  ref<»rmer  of  medical  sdenoe  is  exhi- 
bited in  excerpta  from  his  works. 

*  In  his  psychological  writings,  says  Spiess  (John  Baptista  vcm  Hel- 
mont*s  System  of  Medicine  (1840),  sec.  58),  Helmont  exhibits  himself  in  his 
greatest  depth  and  peculiarity ;  and  he  not  seldom  soooeeds  in  forcing  his 
way  into  aU  the  clearness  of  which  so  difficult  a  sabject  is  capable. 
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less  be  discerned,  in  the  courage  which  breaks  through  the 
customary  formalities  of  scholasticism,  some  signs  of  promise 
in  that  province  of  thought/ 

An  entirely  new  era  of  scriptural  investigation  commenced 
with  John  Albert  Bengel  (06.  1752).  Hitherto  scriptural 
inquiry  had  almost  exclusively  served  for  the  apologetico- 
polemical  proof  of  truth  already  acknowledged.  Now  men 
began,  as  well  of  free  will  as  of  divine  necessity,  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  Scriptures,  that  they  might  bring  the  know- 
ledge already  possessed  into  the  light  anew,  and  deepen  and 
extend  it.  Oetinger's  Inquisitio  in  sensum  communem  (1752), 
and  the  Fundamenta  PaychologioB  ex  sacra  Scriptura  collecta 
(1769)  of  Magnus  Friedrich  Roos,  were  fruits  of  this  healthy 
revolution,  as  also  were  several  psychological  treatises  of  Chr. 
Aug.  Crusius  (who  among  the  Saxons  trod  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  above  scriptural  inquirers  of  Wurtemburg),  viz.  upon 
superstition,  upon  magic,  and  generally  upon  man's  relation  to 
the  spirit-world.*  All  these  are  only  preludes  to  a  biblical 
psychology ;  even  the  tract  of  Roos'  itself,  which  has  become 
very  rare,  brings  together  the  texts  of  Scripture  treating  of 
'>^vj(ri,  irvevfiOj  Ko^Sla  without  any  principle,  and  in  this  lexicon- 
like and  mechanical  method  neither  formally  nor  actually  satis- 
fies the  problem  of  biblical  psychology.  But  the  f  undamiental 
maxim,  ita  accedere  ad  scripturam  ut  nullum  prcestruatur  sys- 
temay  gives,  notwithstanding,  to  this  little  volume  an  air  of 
living  freshness  which  enables  it  to  contrast  advantageously 

^  With  respect  to  him,  see  Tholuck's  Martyrs  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
ofaU  ranks  before  and  during  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (1859),  p. 
284.  According  to  Michaud^s  BibUographie  Universelle,  torn.  iii.  (Paris 
1843),  p.  198,  the  Manuductio  appeared  in  Copenhagen  in  1618-9 ;  but  I 
have  fdled  to  discover  or  to  gain  any  intelligence  of  this  edition:  it  is 
not  even  in  the  possession  of  the  Library  at  Copenhagen.  Subsequently, 
however,  I  found  that  the  Manuductio  is  adopted  into  the  Systema  Physi- 
cuMy  which  appeared  at  Hanover  in  1628.  It  is  from  this  compilation  that 
I  have  gi?en  it  in  the  appendix  to  these  Prolegomena,  only  omitting  some 
trifling  and  unessential  matters. 

'  They  are  enumerated  in  my  BiblicO'propheHcal  Theology  (1845),  p. 
140. 

s  It  has  now  appeared  in  a  German  translation  (by  Cremer  of  Unna), 
under  the  title  of  GrundzOge  der  Seelenlehre  aus  heiliger  Schriftj  Stuttgart, 
at  Steinkopf's,  1857.  Compare  the  notice  of  Sprinkhardt  in  Renter's 
Repertoriuniy  1858,  pp.  41-45. 
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with  writings  of  such  low  rationalistic  views  as  the  Psychology 
of  the  Hebi'ews  of  Friedr,  Aug.  Cams  (published  in  1809,  after 
the  author's  death),  and  as  Ge.  Fr.  Seiler's  Animadversiones  ad 
Psychologiam  Sacram  (1778-1787),  which  is  not  much  higher 
in  its  view  than  the  former.^  And  for  this  reason  it  has  not 
been  without  influence.  For,  as  the  result  of  the  Fundamenta 
Psychologica  of  Eoos,  appeared  not  only  Stirm's  extremely 
careful  researches  in  anthropologic  exegesis  in  the  Tubinger 
Zeitschrift  fur  Theologies  1834,  but  also  J.  T.  Beck's  Umriss 
der  biblischen  Seelenlehre^  1843, — the  first  attempt  to  reduce 
biblical  psychology  into  a  scientific  form,  and  to  promote  its 
claim  to  an  articulated  relation  and  an  independent  existence 
in  the  organism  of  entire  theology.  The  author  treats  (1)  of 
the  soul-life  of  humanity  as  Nepheach  (soul);  (2)  how  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Ruach  (spirit) ;  (3)  how  it  is  comprehended  in 
the  Leb  (heart).  We  do  not  misapprehend  the  propriety  of  this 
threefold  division ;  nay,  we  thankfully  acknowledge,  that  by  its 
means  Beck  has  succeeded  in  throwing  light  on  many  aspects 
of  the  subject  of  biblical  psychology;  but  probably  there  would 
be  few  readers  who  would  not  gather  from  the  compendiums 
of  Boos  and  Beck  the  impression  that  this  vast  scaffolding  is 
not  sufficient  to  provide  for  all  the  varied  abundance  of  the 
subject,  and  that  there  needs  another  less  abstract  principle  of 
division  to  articulate  it  in  a  living  manner,  and  to  separate  it 
with  understanding.  The  historical  method  leads  more  surely 
to  such  a  result.  An  excellent  little  compendium  by  J.  G.  F. 
Haussmann,  Die  Biblische  Lehre  vom  Menschen  (1848),  adopts 
this  course,  adhering  in  other  respects  to  Beck.  It  begins  with 
the  origin  of  man,  and  ends  with  the  new  humanity  and  its 
perfection, — a  biblical  anthropology, — established  in  respect  of 
psychology  and  somatology  in  the  relation  of  the  whole  to  its 
parts.    Along  with  these  two  treatises  of  Beck  and  Hauss- 

1  The  Biblical  Anthropology  of  Franz  Oberthiir  (Professor  of  Dogmatic 
in  Wiirzbnrg)  (vol.  i.  edit.  2, 1826 ;  vols.  ii.-iv.  1808-1810 :  second  part 
of  his  dogmatics,  according  to  the  author's  design)  misleads  by  its  title, 
but  deserves  no  sort  of  consideration  at  all.  Equally  misleading  by  its 
name  is  Grohmann's  Anthropohgie  jdes  alten  und  neuen  ^Testaments,  in 
Nassers  Zeitschrift  fUr  die  Anthropohgie,  1824,  iii.  It  is  a  survey  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  history,  **  according  to  anthropologic  points  of 
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mann  may  be  named  the  monographs  of  Gust.  Friedr.  Oehler, 
Veteria  testamenti  aententia  de  rebus  post  mortem  futuris  (1846)  ; 
of  Heinr,  Aug.  Hahn,  Veteris  testamenti  sententia  de  natura 
Jiominis  (1846) ;  and,  by  way  of  a  copious  collection  of  the 
materials  of  biblical  psychology,  the  work  of  Bottcher,  De  inferis 
rehusque  post  mortem  futuris  (1846).  Moreover,  also,  those  por- 
tions of  the  Schriftbeweis  of  J.  Chr.  K.  von  Hofmann  which 
trench  upon  biblical  psychology  (especially  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  creation  and  the  last  things),  with  which  are  to  be  compared 
the  kindred  sections  on  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment  (especially 
sees.  iii.  and  iv.),  as  also  with  the  Christian  Ethics  of  G.  Chr. 
Ad.  von  Harless,^  and  the  full,  carefully  executed,  but  rather 
critically  negative  than  positively  constructive  portion  of  Ge. 
Ludw.  Hahn's  Tkeologie  des  Neuen  Testaments^  which  bears  on 
the  subject  of  anthropology  (vol.  i.  pp.  385-475).  Moreover, 
the  compendiums  of  anthropology  and  psychology  by  G.  H.  von 
Schubert  (1842,  edit.  2),  of  Christian  Heinr.  Zeller  (edit.  2, 
1850),  of  Jos.  Beck  (edit.  4,  1852),  and  of  Karl  Phil.  Fischer 
(1850),  to  which  was  added  not  long  ago  the  Seelerdehre  of  G. 
Mehring  (1857), — a  work  rich  in  substantial  knowledge,  but 
not  yet  noticed  as  it  deserves; — all  breathe  a  biblical  spirit. 
These  labours,  and  what  the ,  three  veterans,  Jos.  Ennemoser 
(ob.  1854),  Christoph.  Ad.  von  Eschenmauer  (o6.  1852),  and 
G.  H.  von  Schubert  (ob.  1860),  in  the  course  of  a  long  life 
of  unceasing  effort  and  rich  in  experience,  have  accomplished 
for  experimental  psychology  and  its  history,  supply  such 
abounding  materials  for  biblical  psychology,  that  in  the  neces- 
sary process  of  rigid  sifting^  it  has  some  difficulty  to  avoid 
being  choked.  The  three  last  inquirers  have  in  common  the 
tendency  to  the  profoundest  depths  of  thought.  The  most  spiri- 
tual and  the  finest  of  their  works  is  von  Schubert's  Geschiehte 
der  Seek,  in  two  vols.  (4th  edit.  1850),  of  which  the  compen- 
dium Der  Menschen  und  Seelen  Kunde  is  only  an  abridgment, 
and  to  which  the  book  Ueber  die  Krankheiten  und  StorHngen 
der  Menschlichen  Seele  (1845),  together  with  the  3d  vol.  on  the 

^  Both  Harlees  and  Hofmanu  dispute  the  poasibility  of  a  STStem  of 
biblical  pBychology ;  but,  nevertheless,  ihe  works  of  both  the  one  and  the 
other  are  substantially  on  subjects  connected  with  biblical  psychology,  and 
are  concerned  in  the  reducing  to  system  views  of  the  same  science.  More 
on  this  matter  in  the  following  section. 
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Gesehichte  der  Natur  (8d  edit,  1855),  and  the  Symlolik  des 
Traums  (edit.  3,  1840),^  do  in  some  measure  belong  as  supple- 
ments. The  above-named  works  of  investigators,  both  theo- 
logical and  untheological,  deserve  our  gratitude,  as  having  ren- 
dered to  biblical  psychology  a  help  not  yet  fully  estimated. 
To  this  science  also  C.  F.  Goschel  has  afforded  (apart  from 
his  speculative  writings)  welcome  service,  in  his  work  on  the 
profound  fulness  of  meaning  of  the  creative  writings  of  Dante 
Alighieri.*  Yet,  nevertheless,  when  in  the  year  1855  this  very 
work  appeared, — the  System  der  biblischen  Psychologies — ^theo- 
logy  was  constrained  to  bear  testimony  to  her  own  poverty,  to 
the  effect  that,  since  the  new  era  of  scriptural  interpretation 
that  began  with  Bengel,  the  books  of  Roos  and  Beck  had  been 
the  only  attempts,  with  all  the  present  exegetical  resources,  to 
establish  anew  a  science  whose  necessity  had  been  acknow- 
ledged as  early  as  the  first  Christian  centuries.  At  the  present 
time,  when  after  long  delays  I  am  for  the  second  time  putting 
forth  my  system  of  biblical  psychology,  the  number  of  fellow- 
labourers  in  this  field  are  seen  to  be  most  gratifyingly  upon 
the  increase.  Besides  the  really  valuable  treatment  of  single 
portions  and  aspects  of  biblical  psychology  by  v.  Zezschwitz 
{Profangrdcitdt  und  bibUscher  Spr<u:hgeistj  1859),  Schoberlein 
(JJeber  das  Wesen  der  geistlichen  Natur  und  LeibKchkeUy  in  the 
Annual  Register  of  German  Theology^  1861),  and  others  whom 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  name  further  on,  the  entire  scien- 
tific material  of  the  subject  is  carefully  elaborated  anew,  with 
critical  reference  to  my  treatment  of  it,  in  special  writings  of 
Goschel  {Der  Mensch  naeh  Leibj  Seele,  und  Geist  diisseits  und 
jenseitSy  1856)  and  v.  Budloff  {Die  Lehre  vom  Menschen  naeh 
Geistj  Seele,  und  Leib^  1858).  Grateful  for  the  positive 
instruction  and  critical  suggestions  received  from  these  and 
many  other  sources,  I  am  nevertheless  attempting  the  subject 
once  more. 

1  Newly  published  by  F.  H.  Rancke,  1862. 

*  Especially  deserving  of  consideration  are  the  following  works :  Dante 
Alighieri*B  UntertDeisung  iiber  Weltschdpfyng  und  Weltordnung  diesseits  und 
jenmts^  1843 ;  Dante  Aliglueri^s  Osterfeier  in  ZwilUngs-gestem  des  Uimm- 
Hschen  Paradieses^  1849  ;  and  the  Easter  gift  in  a  similar  way,  everywhere 
pointing  to  Dante,  Zur  Lehre  von  den  ktzten  Dingen,  1850. 
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IDEA  OF  BIBLICAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Sec.  IL 

Some  well-known  scriptural  students  of  late  have  denied  to 
biblical  psychology  the  capability  of  verifying  itself.  Harless, 
in  the  preface  to  the  fourth  edition  of  his  JEthics,  avows,  that 
while  he  has  no  fear  at  all  of  exact  study  of  the  so-called  ma- 
terialism in  the  field  of  psycho-physiology,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  greatly  dreads  the  idealism  and  spiritualism,  upon 
whose  misty  foundation  such  frequent  and  continued  attempts 
have  been  made  to  rear  a  sound  psychology;  and  in  this 
behalf  he  refers  to  Cams'  Psyche^  and  Ennemoser's  Geist  des 
MenscJien  in  der  Natur,  as  works  in  which  he  could  place  no  real 
confidence.  "  I  believe,"  he  continues,  "  that  our  theologians 
would  do  well  to  concern  themselves  very  little  about  this 
department  of  material  investigation,  which  has  only  by  a  pro- 
cess of  unauthorized  abstraction  come  to  be  considered  as  if  it 
were  important  of  itself,  and  entirely  distinct  from  the  spirit.  It 
is  this  circumstance  which  has  prevented  me  from  receiving  the 
same  pleasure  that  others  have  done  from  the  late  attempts  to 
construct  systems  of  biblical  psychology.^  For  Scripture  seems 
to  me  to  occupy  the  same  position  in  questions  of  psychology  as 
in  those  of  cosmogotiy.  In  each  it  is  a  finger-post  directing 
attention  to  the  position  of  the  world,  as  to  the  position  of 
the  soul  in  questions  of  redemption;  we  must  neither  expect 
in  connection  with  one  nor  the  other  natural  description  and 
natural  knowledge,  not  because  it  could  not  have  been  giv^n 
us  in  the  Scripture,  but  because  it  was  not  intended  to  be  given 
us.  The  meaning  of  its  symbols  is  reserved  for  that  scrutiny 
to  explain,  which,  not  in  words  and  names,  but  in  the  facts  of 
nature,  toils  after  the  understanding  of  the  sacred  hints  in  the 
sweat  of  its  brow." 

In  accordance  with  this,  Hofmann  says  in  the  second  as 
well  as  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Schriftbeweis :^  "A  biblical 

^  The  preface  is  of  the  year  1849.  Probably  he  means  Beckys  Umriss 
der  bibUscTien  Seelenlehre,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  System  der  hibUschen 
Psychologic  that  had  then  appeared.    Mine  did  not  come  out  till  1855. 

«  I.  p.  248,  edit.  1  (1852)  ;  i.  p.  284,  edit.  2  (1857). 
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anthropology  and  psychology  have  been  got  together,  but 
without  finding  any  justification  for  it  in  Scripture,  of  which 
Harless  rightly  says  that  we  must  not  expect  from  it  natural 
description  and  natural  knowledge,  because  it  was  not  intended 
to  be  given  there.  That  presumed  science  is  based  merely  upon 
such  Scripture  texts  as  do  not  teach  what  the  nature  of  man  is, 
but  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  understood  what  kind  of  crea- 
ture is  meant  when  man  is  spoken  of,  declare  his  relation  or 
deportment  towards  God.  "  It  has  been  replied,"  he  adds  in  the 
second  edition,  with  direct  reference  to  me,^  "  that  the  Scrip- 
ture does  nevertheless  give  almost  in  its  first  sections  disclosures 
which  are  deliberately  anthropologic  and  psychologic,  when  it 
narrates  the  process  of  man's  creation ;  and  it  cannot  but  be 
worth  the  trouble  to  bring  together  even  its  anthropological 
and  psychological  assumptions,  since  they  could  not  be  so 
trivial  as  to  be  understood  of  themselves,  nor  so  inconsequent 
and  unconnected  as  to  be  capable  of  no  scientific  organization. 
But  in  respect  of  these  disclosures,  they  only  serve  the  purpose 
of  rightly  defining  in  a  general  way  the  relation  to  God  and 
to  the  world,  without  the  knowledge  of  which  there  can  un- 
doubtedly be  no  anthropology  and  psychology  corresponding 
to  the  reality;  and  as  to  the  presumptions,  no  one  doubts 
that  they  can  be  harmonized  together,  but  without  being  justi- 
fied in  the  expectation  that  they  will  form  a  scientific  whole, 
since  they  only  come  to  light  in  proportion  as  they  are  used  for 
the  expression  of  facts,  which,  while  they  touch  on  the  anthro- 
pologic and  psychologic  region,  themselves  belong  to  another. 
A  biblical  psychology  is  just  as  little  of  a  psychologic  system 
as  a  biblical  cosmology  is  a  cosmologic  system ;  and  if  it  be 
found  practicable  also  to  call  it  theological  instead  of  biblical, 
it  will  moreover  be  permitted  to  say  that  there  is  a  theological 

^  ReferriDg  to  p.  181  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book  of  mine.  I  have 
struck  out  in  that  place  the  words  that  I  have  here  quoted  from  Hofmann, 
so  as  not  to  repeat  myself.  B.  Wagner,  in  the  Evang,  K,  Z.  (1857),  coL 
189,  and  in  his  treatise  Btr  Kampf  urn  die  Seek  vom  Standpunki  der 
Wissenschqft  (1857),  p.  119,  approves  of  them.  But  when  he  says  (p. 
114),  *'  Biblical  anthropology  and  psychology  is  the  section  of  theology 
which  chiefly  comes  into  consideration  in  the  references  to  physiology,** 
so,  on  the  other  side  also,  he  agrees  with  me  in  acknowledging  the  scien- 
tific claim  of  biblical  psychology,  and  rightly,  as  Fabri,  in  the  Evang,  K.  Z, 
1857,  Nos.  96,  97,  has  proved  in  my  defence. 
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psycliology  only  in  the  same  sense  as  a  theological  cosmology- 
may  be  spoken  of." 

And  thus  the  task  which  I  propose  to  myself  would  be  at 
the  outset  a  failure,  because  it  would  be  impracticable.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  problem,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  not  at  all  touched  by  those  objections.  For  that  all 
that  Scripture  tells  us  on  the  spiritual  and  psychical  constitu- 
tion of  man  is  in  harmony  with  the  work  and  the  revelation 
of  redemption,  which  are  the  special  burthen  of  Scripture,  we 
deny  so  little,  that  we  gather  from  it  rather  the  idea  of  biblical 
psychology  as  distinguished  from  the  empirical  and  the  pliilo- 
sophical  psychology  of  natural  science.  But  what  Scripture 
says  in  pursuance  of  this,  its  great  design  for  the  salvation  of 
man,  is  far  more  than  is  admitted  by  those  two  writers.  For, 
from  the  announcement  upon  the  substance  of  man's  nature  as 
it  was  created  which  we  read  in  Gen.  ii.  7,  and  which  Harless 
places  at  the  head  of  his  Ethics,  extends  throughout  Scripture 
a  many-linked  chain  of  assertions  upon  the  pneumato-psychical 
nature  and  life  of  man-^of  declarations  which  touch  the  most 
important  fundamental  questions  of  psychology,  and  throughout 
depend  upon  similar  fundamental  views,  and  are  of  such  rich 
import  that  even  Hofmann  devotes  to  these  announcements 
considerable  portions  of  his  Schriftbeweis,  For  all  the  great 
questions — How  is  man's  soul  related  to  his  spirit  ?  How  is 
man's  spirit  related  to  God's  Spirit  ?  Is  the  substance  pf  man's 
nature  trichotomic  or  dichotomic  ?  How  is  man  distinguished 
as  Nature  and  as  Ego  ? — all  these  and  many  other  psychologic 
questions  are  there  attempted  to  be  answered  from  Scripture ; 
while,  nevertheless,  it  is  maintained  that  Scripture  teaches 
nothing  upon  the  whole  subject.  Now,  therefore,  whether  it 
is  called  teaching  or  not.  Scripture  certainly  gives  us,  on  all 
these  questions,  the  announcements  which  are  necessary  to  a 
more  fundamental  knowledge  of  salvation;  and  these  announce- 
ments are  to  be  exegetically  received — are,  because  they  are  of 
a  psychological  nature,  to  be  psychologically  weighed — are  to  be 
rightly  adjusted,  so  that  they  may  cohere  among  themselves, 
and  with  the  organism  of  the  personal  and  historical  facts  of 
redemption.  And  here  at  once  is  a  system ;  to  wit,  a  system 
of  biblical  psychology  as  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  system 
of  the  facts  and  the  revelation  of  salvation ;  and  such  a  system 
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of  biblical  psychology  is  so  necessary  a  basis  for  every  biblical 
sammary  of  doctrine,  that  it  may  be  rightly  said  of  the  doc- 
trinal summary  which  Hofmann's  Sehriftbeweia  seeks  to  verify 
by  Scripture;  that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  creation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Last  things,  a 
special  psychologic  system,  or  (if  this  expression  be  objected 
to),  a  special  complex  of  psychological  representations,  absolutely 
supports  it.  What  Scripture  says  to  us  of  cosmology,  might 
certainly  appear  insufficient  to  originate  a  system  of  biblical 
cosmology ;  but  assuredly  it  says  to  us  infinitely  more  about 
man's  soul  and  spirit  than  about  Orion  and  the  Pleiades. '  And 
I  would  not  assert  that  Scripture  offers  to  us  no  natural  know- 
ledge of  the  soul.  I  believe  it  rather  to  the  honour  of  God's  word, 
to  be  compelled  to  maintain  the  contrary.  For,  for  example, 
that  the  substance  of  man's  nature  is  dualistic,  ue.  that  spirit 
and  body  are  principally  of  separate  origin  and  nature — that  is 
surely  a  natural  knowledge, — a  dogma  in  the  faith  of  which,  in 
spite  of  all  remonstrances  of  rigid  natural  investigation,  we  live 
and  die.  And  although  what  Scripture  gives  us  to  ponder  in 
such  statements  as  Gen.  ii.  7  and  1  Cor.  xv.  45,  may  be  called 
only  pointings  of  the  finger,  still  a  biblico-psychological  investi- 
gation must  be  justified  which  takes  the  course  indicated  by 
these  finger-signs.  Or  ought  we  to  leave  these  hieroglyphs  to 
the  so-called  accurate  investigation  ?  I  hold  this,  no  less  than 
Harless  does,  in  fitting  honour;  but  the  meaning  of  these  hiero- 
glyphs lies  beyond  the  limit  placed  to  experiment  and  calculation. 
It  is  possible  to  labour  in  the  sweat  of  the  brow  even  without  the 
scalpel  or  the  microscope.  And  even  historical  problems  are  not 
to  be  solved  otherwise  than  in  the  sweat  of  the  brow;  and  our  pro- 
blem is  an  historical  one,  only  with  the  distinction  that  we  stand 
in  a  different  inward  relation  to  the  holy  Scripture  from  that  in 
which  we  do  probably  to  the  Vedas  or  to  the  Avesta.  We  desire 
to  bring  out  exegetically  the  views  of  Scripture,  of  the  nature, 
the  life,  and  the  life-destinies  of  the  soul,  as  they  are  defined, 
with  a  view  to  the  history  of  salvation ;  and,  in  accordance  with 
that  inevitable  requirement  which  we  must  impose  upon  our 
thinking  when  it  is  engaged  on  the  subject  of  Scripture,  to 
reduce  it  into  systematic  harmony.  This  harmony  would  only 
be  the  scientifically  intercepted  reflection  of  the  real  harmony 
in  which  these  representations  subsist  of  themselves.    The  risk 
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which  we  run  is  not  that  of  seeking  to  make  real  something 
which  is  impossible,  but  of  substituting  for  that  objective  cer- 
tainty of  inward  consistency,  a  feigned  consistency,  to  \Yhich  we 
have  persuaded  ourselves.  For  a  systematizing  of  the  material 
of  biblical  psychology  is  certainly  not  practicable,  without  an 
endeavour  to  unfold  many  a  merely  indirect  scriptural  saying, 
and  to  draw  connecting  lines  here  and  there  between  individual 
points,  according  to  the  scriptural  meaning.  But  as  the  Scrip- 
ture is  no  scholastic  book  of  science,  this  is  more  or  less  essential 
in  every  science  that  is  based  upon  it  as  a  foundation.  Should 
we  not  always  be  successful  in  this  business  of  construction 
in  hitting  the  sense  of  Scripture,  it  will  be  just  as  little  argu- 
ment against  the  claims  of  the  material  of  biblical  psychology 
to  scientific  treatment,  as  it  would  be  against  the  claims  of 
Homeric  psychology,  that  the  inquirers  in  that  region^  con- 
tradict one  another  on  some  important  points. 

The  task  which  I  propose  to  myself  is  practicable;  for 
under  the  name  of  biblical  psychology  I  understand  a  scientific 
representation  of  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  on  the  psychical 
constitution  of  man  as  it  was  created,  and  the  ways  in  which 
this  constitution  has  been  affected  by  sin  and  redemption. 
There  is  such  a  doctrine  in  Scripture.  It  is  true  that  on 
psychological  subjects,  just  as  little  as  on  dogmatical  or  ethical, 
does  Scripture  comprehend  any  system  propounded  in  the 
language  of  the  schools.  If  it  taught  in  such  a  way,  we  should 
need  to  construct  psychology  directly  from  it  as  little  as  we  do 
dogmatics  and  ethics.  But  still  it  does  teach.  If  it  proceeds 
upon  fundamental  views  whose  accuracy  it  absolutely  takes 
for  granted;  if  it  narrates  or  predicts  facts  about  which  we 
should  know  nothing,  or  nothing  certain,  were  they  not  testified 
to  us  by  it;  if  the  most  manifold  natural  and  supernatural 
conditions  of  the  inner  life  of  man  find  therein  an  evidence 
of  their  own,  which  admits  no  suspicion  of  self-deception  or 
distortion ;  if  it  represents  to  us,  in  the  way  of  consolation 

*  The  Homeric  psychology  has  found  representatives  in  Wagner,  in  his 
Psychologia  Homerica  (Paris  1833);  v.  Nagelsbach,  in  his  lately  edited 
Homeric  Theology  (1840)  by  Autenrieth  (1861)  ;  Grotemeyer,  in  his  Pro- 
gramm.  Homers  Grundansicht  von  der  Seek  (Warendorf  1854) ;  and  others. 
The  extent  of  this  literature,  which  began  with  Halbkart'a  obsolete 
Psychologia  Homerica  (1796),  is  discreditable  to  biblical  theologians. 
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and  warning,  the  influence  of  superhuman  powers,  bpth  good 
and  evil,  on  the  human  life  of  the  soul, — all  this  is  so,  and  its 
.  purpose  is,  for  our  instruction,  assuredly  not  to  afford  us  an 
tmfruitful  learning,  and  to  satisfy  unspiritual  curiosity  (this  is 
not  the  fruit  of  theologically  scientific  doctrine),  but  to  promote 
our  salvation.  Science,  moreover,  has  the  duty  of  bringing  to 
light  the  materials  of  doctrine  latent  in  the  Scriptures, — of 
collecting  that  which  is  scattered  there,— of  explaining  that 
which  is  hard  to  be  understood,— of  establishing  that  which  is 
doubtful, — and  of  combining  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  into 
a  doctrinal  whole,  consistent  and  compact. 

The  formal  possibility  of  the  accomplishment  of  such  a 
task  is  guaranteed  by  the.  undeniable  unity  of  character  pre- 
Tailing  in  the  doctrinal  materials  of  psychology  placed  before 
us  in  Scripture.  Or  are  the  psychological  assumptions  and 
inferences  of  the  biblical  writeiss  not  in  harmony  with  them- 
selves f  We  maintain  thorough  fundamental  agreement,  with- 
out thereby  excluding  manifold  individualities  of  representation 
and  mode  of  speech ;  for  in  essential  spiritual  unity  the  special 
writers  have  each  their  characteristic  stamp.  The  passion  for 
system  exaggerates  this.  Its  game  is  an  easy  one.  How  little 
is  required  to  imitate  it  1  Learned  treatises  would  prove  that 
the  Elohist  and  Jehovist  of  the  Pentateuch, — that  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Job  and  of  the  words  of  Elihu, — ^that  David 
and  Solomon, — psychologically  differ  from  one  another ;  even 
although  the  science  for  that  purpose  should  be  that  of  con- 
ceiving straw  and  bringing  forth  stubble.  But  let  the  first 
page  of  the  Holy  Scripture  be  once  more  read,  and  the  last 
compared  with  it ;  and  after  the  reader  has  felt  himself  trans- 
ported with  wonder  at  the  majestic  harmony  of  the  word  of 
Qod  from  Alpha  to  Omega,  then  let  him  tell  of  the  peculiarities 
of  individual  writers  in  the  midst  of  this  divine-human  concert. 
That  which  is  peculiar  does  not  concern  the  fundamental  views. 
There  is  a  clearly  defined  psychology  essentially  proper  to  the 
Holy  Scripture,  which  in  like  manner  underlies  all  the  bibli- 
cal writers,  and  intrinsically  differs  from  that  many- formed 
psychology  which  lies  outside  the  circle  of  revelation.^    Tliere- 

^  Thus  we  judge  with  Scboberlein,  in  his  notice  of  y.  Rudloff,  Studien  u. 
Kritiken  (1860),  p.  145,  which  in  appropriate  words  comes  to  the  defence 
of  biblical  psychology ;  and  therefore  we  have,  on  scientific  ground,  the 
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fore  the  problem  of  biblical  psychology  may  be  solved  as  one 
problem.  We  do  not  need^  first  of  all,  to  force  the  biblical 
teaching  into  unity ;  it  is  one  in  itself. 

The  biblical  psychology  thus  built  up  is  an  independent 
science,  which  coincides  with  no  other,  and  is  made  superfluous 
by  no  other  in  the  organism  of  entire  theology.  It  is  most 
closely  allied  with  so-called  biblical  theology,  or  (since  what  is 
accustomed  to  be  most  unaptly  so  called  is  rightly  occupied, 
partly  in  the  history  of  salvation,  and  partly  in  the  history  of 
revelation),  with  dogmatics.  Biblical,  or,  as  may  also  be  said, 
theological  psychology  (to  distinguish  it  from  the  physical- 
empirical  and  philosophic-rational  science),  pervades  the  entire 
material  of  dogmatics,  in  that  it  determines  all  the  phases  of 
man's  psychical  constitution,  conditioned  upon  those  facts  and 
relations  momentous  to  the  history  of  salvation  which  form  the 
substance  of  dogmatics.  But  it  asserts  in  all  these  associations 
its  own  peculiarity,  in  that  it  considers  all  that  is  common  to  it 
with  dogmatics  only  so  far  as  it  throws  light  or  shadow  into 
the  human  soul,  di'aws  it  into  co-operation  or  sympathy,  and 
affords  explanations  upon  its  obscurities.  Much  which  is  only 
incidentally  dealt  with  in  dogmatics,  is  in  psychology,  which 
herein  is  subsidiary  to  it,  a  main  feature :  for  example,  the 
relation  of  the  soul  to  the  blood,  as  material  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement ;  and  the  question,  as  important  to  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  whether  the  soul  is  propagated  per  traducem 
or  not :  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scriptural  doctrines  of  the 
tri-unity  of  God, — of  the  good  and  evil  angels,— -of  the  divine- 
human  personality  of  Christ,  which  in  dogmatics  are  principal 
matters,  are  only  so  far  treated  of  in  psychology  as  they  are 
connected  with  the  formation  of  the  divine  image  in  man, 
with  the  good  and  evil  influences  of  the  spiritual  world  upon 
him,  and  with  the  restoration  of  the  true  human  nature.  The 
new  relation  of  God  to  humanity  in  Christ,  which  is  the  centre 
of  entire  theology,  is  also  the  centre^  of  psychology  as  well 
as  of  dogmatics.  Dogmatics  have  to  do  with  analyzing  and 
systematizing  the  believing  consciousness  of  this  new  relation 
which  rests  on  and  in  the  Scripture.  Psychology,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  to  do  with  the  human  soul,  and  forth  from  the  soul, 

right,  which  the  critic  in  the  Literar»  CentraJblatt^  1855,  No.  45,  refuses  to 
us,  to  speak  of  the  Scriptures  ahnost  entirely  as  of  one  subject. 
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wfth  the  constitution  of  human  nature^  which  is  the  object  and 
subject  of  this  new  relation. 

From  this  conception  of  our  science — ^which  we  are  still,  as 
ever,  convinced  the  fiery  trial  of  criticism  awaits — we  turn  now 
to  the  method  of  realizing  it. 


METHOD  OF  BIBLICAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Sec.  IIL 

Since  the  Holy  Scripture  regards  man  not  from  the  physio- 
logic point  of  view  of  nature's  laws,  but  absolutely  as  in  definite  . 
ethico-historical  relations,  we  shall  adopt  the  historical  mode, 
and  prosecute  the  history  of  the  soul  from  its  eternal  antece- 
dents to  its  everlasting  ultimate  destiny.  Thus  conceived  of, 
the  matter  of  psychology  divides  itself  into  the  following  seven 
heads : — 1.  Eternal  Presuppositions.  2.  Creation  and  Propa- 
gation. 3.  Fall.  4.'  Present  Constitution.  5.  Regeneration. 
6.  Death  and  Intermediate  State.  7.  Resurrection  and  Per- 
fection. Since  psychology  after  this  manner  proceeds  from 
eternity,  and  passing  through  time  turns  back  again  to  eternity, 
there  wiU  not  be  wanting  to  it  a  compact  unity ;  but  the  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  our  task  will  depend  on  our  not 
losing  sight  in  any  wise  of  the  distinction  between  psychology 
and  dogmatics.  Our  source  is  the  Holy  Scripture,  in  union 
with  empirical  facts  which  have  a  biblical  relation,  and  require 
biblical  examination.  The  Old  and  New  Testament  concern 
us  equally ;  for  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  more  directed  to 
the  creation  and  nature,  ue.  to  the  origin  of  things  and  their 
external  manifestation,  gives  us  disclosures  which  the  New 
Testament  at  once  takes  for  granted.  The  New  Testament, 
on  the  other  hand,  affords  us,  on  the  ground  of  the  incarnation 
9f  the  Son  of  God,  far  deeper  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  God,  and  of  the  ethical  relations  of  man  to  the 
invisible  as  to  the  visible  world  ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  there  that 
we  first  learn  to  understand  rightly  the  beginnings  of  man  in 
the  light  of  the  clearly  and  specially  revealed  last  things.     We 
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must  carefully  consider  this  difference  of  the  two  Testaments, 
and  in  general  the  progress  of  the  revelation;  and  we  must  take 
pains  to  distinguish  between  what  Scripture  designedly  teaches, 
and  what  it  adopts  without  close  discussion, — as  having  been 
ordinarily  lawful  in  antiquity,  or  prevalent  in  the  Semitic  tribes, 
or  in  the  language  of  a  psychologic  view  that  has  become 
stereotyped — ^in  order  to  attribute  to  it  its  peculiar  doctrinal 
value  as  it  was  revealed.  Finally,  it  is  not  sufficient,  by  way 
of  adducing  proofs,  to  pick  out  individual  texts  from  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  there  is  necessary,  generally,  inspection  and  inquiry 
into  the  entire  scope  of  Scripture,  that  we  may  not  fall  back 
into  the  faults  which  made  the  ancient  manner  of  referring 
to  Scripture  proofs,  imhistorical,  one-sided,  and  fragmentary. 
Moreover,  we  must  guard  ourselves  against  the  self-deception 
of  interpolating  speculative  thoughts  suggested  by  Scripture,  or 
physiologic  notices  foreign  to  it,  in  Scripture  itself.  To  inter- 
pret into  Scripture  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  the  import- 
ance of  the  cerebral  system,  in*  place  of  the  activity  of  the  soul, 
would  be  just  as  foolish  as  to  reject  such  new  discoveries  be- 
cause no  scriptural  statements  imply  any  reference  to  them.  It 
is  proper  to  revelation  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  degree  of 
cultivation  of  every  age,  and  to  speak,  not  the  language  of  the 
school,  but  the  language  of  life.  This  observation  is  just ;  but 
it  must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  It  is  incompatible  with  the 
purpose  of  revelation  to  make  use  of  an  absolutely  inadequate 
means  of  representation,  and  incompatible  with  its  truthfulness 
to  base  itself  upon  false  presumptions.  How,  for  example, 
could  Gen.  i.  be  a  divine  revelation,  if  the  substance  of  what  is 
revealed  were  limited  to  the  fact  that  the  world  is  a  created 
work  of  divine  power  and  wisdom,  and  if  all  else  were  mere 
pageantry,  not  to  be  received  by  physical  science  ? — a  low  view, 
which  has  already  been  refuted  in  individual  instances  of  im- 
portance by  physical  science  itself.  It  is  just  the  same  with 
the  psychological  presuppositions  of  Scripture.  From  the 
standpoint  of  our  present  empirical  knowledge  they  may  ap- 
pear unsatisfactory,  because,  as  in  the  case  of  what  Scripture 
says  on  astronomical  subjects,  they  are  here  or  there  only 
gathered  from  the  external  form  of  the  phenomenon;  but, 
nevertheless,  they  are  not  false:  they  only  become  so  when 
the  form  of  the  revelation,  borrowed  from  the  modes  of  repre- 
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sentation  and  expression  of  daily  life,  is  regarded  as  belonging 
to  its  substance.  He^  for  example,  who  would  thus  reproach 
the  Scripture,  that  it  always  places  the  soul  in  immediate  rela- 
tion with  the  blood,  and  not  with  the  nerves,  would  be  just  as 
unjust  as  another  would  be  foolish  in  reading  in  Scripture  of 
electricity,  magnetism,  and  such  like  things,  or  perhaps  of  the 
nervous  fluid,  abandoned  as  it  is  (I  do  not  raise  the  question 
how  rightly)  by  modem  physiology.  Of  all  these  things  Scrip- 
ture can  say  nothing,  since  the  Holy  Ghost  speaks  there  with 
a  human  tongue ;  and  human  representation  and  language  had 
not  in  those  times  any  ideas  and  words  for  those  things.  But , 
we  should  deeply  wrong  the  Scripture,  if  we  thought  that  the 
glory  of  its  psychologic  representations  must  for  ever  grow  pale 
in  the  daylight  sunshine  of  the  present  day,  and  that  biblical 
psychology  is  perhaps  such  as  the  psychology  of  Homer — 
nothing  but  a  fragment  of  the  history  of  the  training  of  the 
human  spirit,  of  only  antiquarian  value !  Certainly,  Scripture 
must  forego  the  honour  of  having  anticipated  physical  research 
in  discoveries  which  have  been  made  by  sections  and  vivi- 
sections, and  all  kinds  of  experiments  on  animal  bodies;  but 
the  honour  of  Scripture  consists  in  the  fact,  that  it  offers  us  a 
knowledge  just  there,  where  the  knowledge  of  physical  research 
(which,  without  it,  is  more  physiologic  than  psychologic)  hope- 
lessly fails,  unless  man's  impulse  of  knowing  allows  itself  to  be 
bushed  up  by  idle  promises  of  an  undefined  future.  The  way 
of  knowledge  of  experimental  physical  investigation  advances 
from  without,  inward,  and  has  before  it  a  limit  beyond  which 
it  cannot  now  or  ever  pass.  The  mode  of  evidence  of  the 
revelation,  which  gives  itself  to  the  internal  experience,  goes, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  within,  outward,  and  has  no  other 
bounds  than  those  which  it  places  to  itself  in  accordance  with 
man's  attainment  in  culture  and  need  of  salvation.^  Natural 
investigation,  for  example,  can  at  the  most  tell  us  how,  by 
means  of  a  purely  optical  process,  the  forms  of  the  outer  world 

1  "  Where  is  the  rtde  and  the  meaaare,**  cries  to  ns,  on  the  other  hand, 
Koack,  in  his  Psyche^  vol.  iii.  1860,  p.  330,  "  by  which  this  way  of  evi- 
dence of  the  revelation  which  gives  itself  to  the  internal  experience  is  to 
be  judged  ?"  We  answer :  In  the  trial  of  its  genuineness,  which  only  the 
teal  and  genuine  one  can  really  undergo,  and  in  the  essential  harmony  of 
the  internal  experiences  of  faithful  Christians  of  all  times  and  of  all  places. 
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come  in  contact  with  the  retina  expanded  on  the  background 
of  the  eye ;  but  here  it  must  stop :  it  can  go  no  further ;  for 
how,  by  the  further  agency  of  the  optic  nerve  and  of  the  brain, 
the  image  comes  to  representation — of  this  it  can  never  tell  us 
anything.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  show  how,  by  means  of 
the  brain,  irritation  of  the  nerve  of  sensation  is  transformed  into 
perception;  how  thence  into  the  thought-product  of  perceptions; 
how  thence  into  the  self-consciousness  that  overrides  and  pene- 
trates the  entire  physico-psychical  mechanism.  The  final  im- 
pulses of  the  process  of  life, — ^the  subject  which,  by  means  of 
the  nervous  system,  stands  in  reciprocal  relation  with  the  outer 
world,  and,  as  it  were,  superintends  this  telegraphic  apparatus ; 
the  spiritually  grand  and  infinitely  perfectible  nature  which 
distinguishes  man  from  the  brute ; — ^these  are  things  of  too  in- 
ward a  character  ever  to  be  arrived  at  in  the  sensuous  region 
of  firmly  grasped  physical  investigation.  Its  method  proceeds 
from  without  inwards,  and  there  strikes  upon  insurmountable 
limits,  which  it  is  compelled  to  acknowledge,  if  it  would  not 
fall  into  conceptions  which  by  the  laws  and  the  necessity  of 
thought  would  lead  ad  absnrdum.  Divine  revelation,  on  the 
other  hand,  takes  the  reverse  way :  it  begins  at  that  which  is 
innermost  in  man — the  spirit — expands  itself  thence  over  the 
psychical  life,  and  has  no  further  interest  in  anatomizing  the 
marvellous  edifice  of  the  bodily  organs  of  that  life  (although 
the  sacrificial  worship  promoted  their  study  in  brute  bodies), 
since  for  it  this  present  corporeity,  degraded  to  sin  and  death, 
is  a  Karapyovfievov.  But  as  far  as  late  experimental  research 
has  actually  revealed  to  us  the  secrets  of  human  bodily  life,  its 
results  agree  with  the  disclosures  of  Scripture  about  spirit  and 
soul, — ^far  removed  from  favouring  a  materialism  which  is 
opposed  to  Scripture ;  for,  as  a  late  opponent  of  the  folly  of  the 
materialistic  view  of  the  world  has  with  only  too  much  truth 
observed,  it  is  not  the  actual  results  of  physical  investigation, 
but  the  hypotheses  grafted  on  to  them,  and  arrived  at  from 
quite  a  different  source,  which  demand  the  denial^  of  every 

1  F.  Fabri,  io  his  letters  against  materialism,  1856,  and  Euang,  K.  Z. 
1857,  col.  1069.  '^  Where  the  question  is  about  the  fundamental  views  of  a 
man,  from  which  are  built  up  his  moral  or  spiritual  views,  there  is  first  of 
all  placed  in  the  scale  a  factor  which  lies  outside  the  domain  of  *  strict 
demonstration,  viz.  the  triZZ  of  man.*'' 
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nobler  religious  truth,  and  even  of  the  substantiality  and  reality 
of  the  spiritual  altogether. 

Our  tadc  reminds  us  not  to  leave  unconsidered  many  of 
those  results  attained  by  means  of  the  dissecting  knife  and  the 
microscope ;  for  biblical  psychology  has  not  alone  to  bring  out 
the  psychologic  aspects  of  Scripture,  but  also  to  show,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  later  science,  that,  so  far  as  they  are  well-founded 
and  fairly-balanced  presumptions  of  the  revelation  of  salvation, 
there  is  due  to  them  a  continually  better  established  claim  on 
the  subsistence  and  authority  of  our  consciousness.  In  these 
inevitable  references  to  late  physical  science,  and  especially  to 
physiology,  we  shall  make  a  duty  of  using  the  strictest  care ; 
and  we  believe,  therefore,  that  we  have  no  occasion  to  fear  lest 
any  one  of  the  modem  philosophers  whom  we  shall  name  should 
be  able  to  point  out  to  us  that  we  have  not  understood  him, 
although  he  possibly  might  have  to  complain  that  we  have  not 
applied  what  he  has  said,  as  he  himself  intended  it.  But  are 
we  on  that  account  to  abstain  from  all  quotations  ?  Scientific 
theology  has  been  lately  admonished  by  a  physical  philosopher^ 
for  resting  great  hopes  upon  such  rotten  supports  and  in  such 
troubled  waters  as  the  results  of  natural  inquiry.  And  with 
reason.  But  neither  has  it  any  ground  for  entertaining  great 
apprehensions.  But  the  book  of  nature  and  the  book  of  Scrip- 
ture are  precisely  two  books  which  from  the  beginning  were 
intended  to  be  compared  with  one  another.  And  if  the  student 
of  nature  asks  the  theologian  or  himself  as  a  Christian,  How 
readest  thou?  the  theologian  most  also  in  return  ask  the  stu- 
dent of  nature,  How  readest  thou!  The  reciprocity  of  this 
question  has  indeed  almost  ceased.  It  tends,  moreover,  to  the 
honour  of  theology,  that  its  interest  in  the  book  of  Scripture  is 
inseparable  from  the  interest  in  the  book  of  nature,  just  as  it 
adds  discredit  to  the  later  physical  science,  that  for  the  most 
part  it  scarcely  concerns  itself  about  the  book  of  Scripture,  and 
establishes  a  yawning  gulf  between  the  two  divine  records. 
Theology  cannot  treat  it  in  like  manner,  for  the  two  books 
have  as  their  author  the  one  (jod,  from  whom  the  science  itself 
is  named.  Therefore  it  cannot  refrain  from  collating  the  two 
books,  and,  moreover,  the  exegesis  of  the  two  books.  This 
also  is  what  is  required  in  the  nature  of  the  problem  itself, 
"  Kud.  Waguer,  in  Der  Evang,  K,  Z,  1857,  col.  367. 
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in  the  field  of  biblical  psychology.  But  if,  in  certain  cases^  a 
palpable  contradiction  appears  between  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  and  that  of  nature,  we  shall  be  allowed  to  point  out 
that,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  biblical  representations  are 
not  yet  convicted  of  absurdity.  With  the  materialism  of  our 
days,  however,  we  shall  concern  ourselves  little.  Biblical  psycho- 
logy may  remit  the  struggle  against  this  barbarism  to  empirical 
and  philosophical  science.  There  are  still  many  other  forms 
of  vigorous  opposition  between  the  biblical  manner  of  looking 
at  things  and  the  modem  consciousness,  and  these  must  impar- 
tially be  presented  to  us.  On  this  account  we  shall  certainly 
here  and  there  be  constrained  to  adopt  an  apologetic  tone.  And 
if  we  apply  apologetically  something  of  what  has  been  said  by 
natural  philosophers  in  such  a  way  that  what  they  have  not  abso- 
lutely meant  to  say  shall  further  the  cause  of  Scripture,  we  are 
sorry  to  give  them  this  cause  of  complaint,  and  we  console  them 
beforehand  with  the  assurance  that  it  shall  not  often  happen. 

For,  for  the  most  part,  in  our  apologetic  argument  for  the 
Scripture,  which  is  associated  with  the  exegetic-historic  argu- 
ment from  Scripture,  we  shall  rely  partly  upon  undoubted  facts 
of  our  own  inward  life,  and  partly  upon  well-attested  facts  of 
psychical  occurrence  without  us.  In  respect  of  the  former,  we 
here  upon  the  threshold  make  the  avowal,  that,  in  order  to  its 
right  treatment  and  understanding,  biblical  psychology  pre- 
isumes  above  all,  that  the  student  has  personal  experience  of 
that  living  energy  of  the  word  of  God  which  is  declared  in 
Heb.  iv.  12  to  divide  asunder  the  inward  man  with  the  sharp- 
ness of  a  two-edged  sword.  Even  that  just-mentioned  natural 
philosopher^  has  not  been  ashamed  to  make  the  good  confes- 
sion :  "  Only  he  to  whom  it  is  given  to  apprehend  the  highest 
mysteries  of  revealed  religion  in  full  subjective  faith,  will  be 
able  with  satisfaction  to  himself  and  to  his  age  to  philosophize 
upon  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  life  of  the  soul."  Such 
also  is  our  conviction.  That  man  only  who  has  returned  to 
the  way  of  repentance  and  of  faith  in  God  in  his  bwn  experi- 
ence, is  capable  of  any  knowledge  about  himself  which  does 
not  stop  short  at  the  threshold,  and  indeed,  according  to  the 
unalterable  law  ex  fide  intellectusy  is  capable  of  a  knowledge, 
genuine,  resting  on  sufficient  and  reasonable  grounds,  and  truly 
^  Rud,  Wagner,  Der  Kampfum  die  Seek,  p.  112. 
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accurate.  Meanwhile  we  are  only  here  declaring  the  pre- 
requisite of  any  intelligent  penetration  of  the  substance  of 
biblical  psychology,  and  indeed  we  hereby  desire  to  impress  it 
upon  ourselves  as  a  matter  of  serious  warning.  In  reference, 
however,  to  the  well-attested  facts  of  psychical  occurrence 
external  to  us,  there  has  never  perhaps  been  a  time  more 
favourable  to  biblical  psychology,  as  there  has  also  never  been 
a  time  that  needed  it  more  than  the  present,  which,  in  features 
that  are  constantly  becoming  more  manifest,  earns  the  character 
of  the  last  days.  For  the  spirit-world,  good  as  well  as  evil, 
which  in  all  times  has  been  the  background  of  earthly  events, 
is  coming  more  and  more  to  the  front  in  our  times ;  the  end  of 
the  Christian  era  becoming,  according  to  a  divine  law  in  the 
formation  of  history,  ever  more  like  to  its  beginning.  Powerful 
and  awakening  invasions  of  good  spirits  into  the  psychical  life 
of  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  all  kinds  of  magic, 
even  to  the  summoning  up  of  the  dead,  are  becoming  more  and 
more  frequent.  We  would  not  be  deaf  to  the  preaching  of 
repentance  by  the  former  phenomena,  nor  blind  to  the  pernicious 
power  of  the  latter,  in  which  demoniacal  influence  and  human 
quackery  are  adversely  involved.  By  throwing  light  from  the 
word  of  God  upon  these  twofold  phenomena,  in  order  to  draw 
from  it  the  power  of  discerning  of  spirits  as  far  as  possible,  we  are 
satisfying  an  increasingly  urgent  necessity  of  the  present  day. 
In  the  Holy  Scripture  we  have  the  solution  of  these  enigmas ; 
but  they  are  moreover  a  living  commentary  on  the  Scripture, 
which  we  must  not  ignore,  if  we  would  not,  to  our  everlasting 
disgrace,  neglect  the  consideration  of  the  signs  of  the  times. 

Thus,  then,  for  the  second  time,  we  tread  anew  the  road  of 
inquiry,  whose  plan  we  at  first  projected.  May  God  bless  our 
going  out  and  our  coming  in  1  Thanks,  moreover,  to  all  those 
who  have  equipped  us  for  this  second*  pilgrimage  by  kindly 
critical  consideration  of  our  first  attempt.  We  acknowledge 
the  good-will  also  of  those  who  have  not  ignored  our  under- 
taking. They  will  all  find  their  names  inscribed  here  as  in  a 
genealogical  table.  Thoy  may  all  look  on  themselves  as  fellow- 
workers  in  this  second  edition ;  for  it  is  only  by  mutual  assist- 
ance that  science  makes  progress.  As  it  is  said  of  the  church. 
There  are  many  members,  but  one  body ;  so  it  may  be  said  of 
science,  There  are  manj  labourers,  but  one  labour. 
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GUIDE  TO  A  TRUE  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY, 

.TO  BE  GATHERED  FROM  THE  SACRED  WRITINGS. 

ATTEMPTED    BY    CASP.    BARTHOLINUS. 
PROCEMipai. 

Philosophers  have  taken  credit  to  themselves,  and  have 
almost  triumphed  in  the  course  of  many  ages,  in  respect  of 
human  comments  upon  the  nature  of  the  soul,  its  diversities 
and  faculties,  and  generally  of  dreams  without  sleep,  and 
shadow  without  substance;  closely  written  volumes  having 
been  published  on  this  argument,  to  the  great  damage  not 
only  of  paper,  time,  and  labour,  but  also  of  truth. 

As  soon,  however,  as  we  consult  the  Spirit  of  God  in  His 
oracles  and  in  His  most  sacred  records,  it  is  very  manifest  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  age  has  attained  to  little  or  nothing  of  the 
truth.  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  in  so  sublime  an  argu- 
ment, when  those  who  are  wise  after  the  manner  of  men  are 
blind  even  to  things  which  lie  in  their  path  and  are  obvious  to 
their  senses,  and  who,  as  Scaliger  says,  lick  the  glass  vessel, 
but  never  touch  the  pottage?  Wherefore,  although  in  this 
imbecility  of  our  nature  we  neither  can  nor  will  promise  an 
exact  and  accurate  'jtuj^pXjoylaVf  yet  we  will  contribute  a 
compendious  introduction,  with  the  hope  of  making  the  whole 
matter  more  fruitfid  to  others,  and  of  affording  both  the  occa- 
sion and  the  subject  for  its  discussion  and  elaboration. 

The  first  foundation,  then,  of  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
human  soul,  appears  as  a  sacred  one  in  Gen.  ii.  7,  in  these 
words:    "Formavit  Dominus  Deus   hominum   pulverem   de 
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terra^  et  inspiravit  in  faciem  ejus  spiraculum  vitaram,  et  fait 
homo  in  animam  viventem.'' 

Formavity  ue.  He  constructed  like  a  potter.  Whence  Job 
(x.  9),  "  Remember  that  Thou  hast  made  me  as  the  clay ;"  and 
Jer.  xviii.  2,  God  is  compared  to  the  potter,  and  man  to  the 
clay.  The  Hebrews  will  have  the  Hebrew  word  ">V^?!  written 
with  a  double  Jod,  to  signify  the  twofold  formation,  earthly 
and  heavenly ;  for  the  reason  that  below,  ver.  19  in  the  same 
chapter,  ">J*?1  is  found  in  reference  to  the  construction  of  other 
animals  with  a  single  Jod,  pointing  to  a  single  Hfe,  and  that 
not  immortal. 

DominuB  Deus  hominem  pulverem.  Not  only  out  of  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  but  man  altogether  was  formed  dust  out  of 
the  earth.  For  which  reason  below.  Dust  thou  art  (not  only 
"of  dust"),  and  into  dust  shalt*thou  return. 

De  terrdj  or  the  mud  of  the  earth. 

Et  inspiravity  i.e.  He  introduced  breath  with  power.  Where 
some  persons  are  absurd  who  describe  God  anthropomorphically, 
as  having  blown  into  Adam's  nostrils  like  one  with  distended 
cheeks,  the  breath  or  spirit,  as  if  a  particle  of  His  own  Spirit. 

In  faciem  ejus.  Thus  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  For  in  and 
by  his  countenance,  man  is  chiefly  seen,  and  his  various  affec- 
tions, as  anger,  joy,  sadness,  etc.  Therefore,  although  the 
inspiration  was  communicated  to  the  whole  body,  yet  that  body 
is  characterized  from  the  most  noble  and  conspicuous  part — to 
wit,  the  countenance.  In  other  respects,  in  the  largest  signifi- 
cation, aph  and  anaph  mean  that  by  which  any  kind  of  a  thing 
is  beheld,  what  and  what  like  it  is,  except  when  T/>07r^,  it  is 
taken  for  other  things.  Hence  it  is  taken  also  for  anger  or 
rage ;  because  chiefly  this  affection  is  manifest,  and  especially 
in  the  face.  Moreover,  it  is  taken  for  the  nostrils,  by  which 
the  face  is  largely  characterized ;  for  an  injury  to  the  nose  dis- 
figures the  entire  face.  Mercerus,  therefore,  takes  needless 
trouble  to  induce  us  to  understand  nostrils  as  the  actual  mean- 
ing in  this  passage,  since  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  many 
places  of  Scripture  this  word  implies  the  countenance. 

Spiraculum  vitarum^  doubtless  of  more  than  one,  and  cer- 
tainly of  a  twofold  life,  Heb.  D^^n  ntDB^iJ  (for  neschama  is  the 
same  which  in  Ghreek  is  irporjj  breath,  blowing,  breathing,  respi- 
ration, and  in  construction  nischmai)^  which  two  words  placed 
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conjointly  Paul  seems  to  repeat  separately,  Acts  xvii.  25,  where 
he  says  that  God  gives  to  all  ^odtjv  /cal  irvorjVy  i.e.  life  and  breath. 
Whence  Forster,  in  his  Lexicon,  infers  a  distinction  between 
the  natural  man  who  eats,  drinks,  begets,  e^c,  and  the  spiritual 
and  heavenly  man  regenerated  by  faith  in  Christ,  who  performs 
spiritual  actions,  such  as  are  knowledge  of  God,  love  and  praise 
and  joy  in  God, — such  an  one  as  shall  be  in  perfection  in  life 
eternal. 

Etfuit  homo  in  animam  viventem.  This  is  repeated  in  these 
words  in  1  Cor.  xv.  45:  "The  first  man  Adam  was  made  a 
living  soul." 

And  thus  in  that  verse  Moses  impresses  upon  us  all  the 
causes  of  man.  The  efficient  cause,  the  Lord  God;  the  matter, 
earth ;  the  form,  the  breath  of  lives ;  the  object,  that  he  might 
become  a  living  soul. 

Then,  in  the  way  of  foundation,  are  to  be  adduced  what 
things  are  said  about  the  formation  of  man  in  God's  image,  in 
or  according  to  His  likeness  (Gen.  i.  26,  27).  Finally,  to  this 
fundamental  place  is  to  be  added  what  has  been  observed  from 
the  concordances  of  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  that  the  words  ^?^, 
^5?.7  and  rn*>  are  so  different,  that  neschama  is  the  efficient  soul, 
or  the  spirit  with  the  idea  of  efficiency  (although  sometimes  it  is 
put  for  nephesch) :  nephesch  is  the  spirit  or  soul,  not  simply,  but 
efficient  in  dust,  or  the  soul  efficient  in  respect  of  the  subject 
or  the  efficient  subject  (for  which  reason  also  it  is  sometimes 
taken  for  a  corpse,  or  a  lifeless  body,  as  Lev.  xix.  28)  :  niach 
is  efficiency  itself,  or  energy,  or  the  force  and  efficacy  of  power. 
Wherefore,  in  the  most  sacred  memorials,  neschama  and  ruach 
are  attributed  to  God,  but  not  nephesch. 

From  these  three  words  in  the  holy  writings,  as  if  c^  priorij 
the  nature  of  the  soul  is  aptly  shown  by  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
that  nature  which  the  philosophers  are  compelled  to  investigate 
only  ii  posteriori ;  and  thus,  the  foregone  foundations  being 
given,  up  to  this  point,  we  will  approach  the  matter  itself. 

Chap.  i.  That  Vegetables  are  not  animated  or  living^  notwitli- 
standing  the  assertions  of  Philosophers. 

Those  things  which  philosophers  call  living  things — ^to  wit, 
endowed  with  a  vegetating  soul  as  they  call  it,  as  roots,  plants, 
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trees,  etc. — are  not  classed  by  God's  Spirit  among  animate  or 
living  things ;  nay,  they  are  absolutely  distinguished  and  sepa- 
rated from  these  (Gen.  i.  30) ;  and  therefore  we  most  correctly 
say  that  herbs  and  trees  are  not  animate  or  living.  For  the 
more  abundant  confirmation  of  which  assertion,  I  adduce  other 
passages  of  Genesis. 

Gen.  i.  24,  the  living  soul  is  classified  according  to  whatever 
species  the  earth  produces ;  but  herbs  and  trees  are  not  enume- 
rated, but  cattle,  reptiles,  and  beasts  of  the  earth ;  and  there- 
fore in  ver.  30  the  herb  is  distinguished  from  the  living  soul 
by  its  being  appointed  for  its  food. 

In  Gen.  vi.-ix.  it  is  plain  what  things  are  said  to  have  the 
spirit  of  life,  or  are  said  to  be  living  things,  or  a  living  animal. 
For  when  God  had  determined  to  destroy  every  living  soul  that 
was  on  the  dry  land.  He  comprehended  nothing  under  this 
designation  except  animals — ^winged,  and  living  on  the  earth — 
beasts,  and  men ;  and  these  species  He  very  often  calls  omnem 
animam  viventem^  aciL  in  the  dry  land  (vi.  7,  vii.  22).  Where- 
fore the  Hebrews  never  consider  the  vegetative  life  worthy  of 
being  called  by  philosophers  by  the  name  of  soid  or  life. 

Chap,  u.— Of  the  Senses. 

The  instruments  and  servants  for  the  bodily,  and,  in  like 
manner,  for  the  mental  functions,  are  the  senses.  In  brutes  I 
say  they  are  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition  ;  in  man  correspond- 
ingly they  subserve  the  intellect. 

Chap.  hi. —  What  Man  is^  and  concerning  his  Origin. 

Although  philosophers  accustomed  to  human  speculations 
do  not  speak  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  since  they  are  left  desti- 
tute of  suitable  words  in  so  sublime  a  matter,  yet  we  most 
rightly  say,  following  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  man  is  a  soul, 
that  man  is  a  spirit  in  the  dust,  etc.  Thus  also  cattle,  reptiles, 
and  beasts  of  the  earth,  are  called  living  souls.  But  man  is 
called  a  soul,  not  by  synecdoche,  but  by  a  scriptural  phrase  in 
which  nephesch  is  not  a  part  of  a  man,  but  a  spirit  in  the  dust, 
or  the  spirit  of  dust,  t.e.  man. 

Besides,  man  is  often  called  the  world  in  the  sacred  writings. 
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because  he  is,  as  it  were,  the  nucleus  of  creatures  (that  which, 
when  it  putrifies  in  the  fruit,  the  rest  also  putrifies),  and  airafy)^ 
r&v  /cTUTfidrtovy  or  chief  of  them  all.  Man  especially  is  /crlai^ 
and  KoafKMiy  adorned  and  elaborated  (and  that  not  tropically  or 
figuratively  only)  by  God. 

But  every  irrt!7t9  has  shone  forth  in  God  the  Spirit,  either 
that  they  may  become  only  entities,  or  at  the  same  time  living 
entities,  i.e.  either  entities  potentially,  or  potentially  living* 
For  the  efficacy  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  sometimes  one  thing, 
sometimes  another,  as  some  things  may  have  received  the  spirit 
by  which  they  are,  others  that  they  may  live.  All  things,  how- 
ever, were  made  by  the  spirit  of  His  mouth,  Le,  by  speaking. 
Hence  being  and  living  differ  in  the  intensity  of  spirit,  which 
indeed  is  plain  from  the  intensity  of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew 
words  i^'^J}  and  n^n,  nin  and  »Tjn  (conf.  Ps.  civ.  29 ;  Job  xii.  10 ; 
Ezek.  xviii.  4;  Neh.  ix.  6).  Moreover,  law  and  life  have, 
according  to  Forster^s  Annotations^  a  great  affinity  between 
them. 

Living  things  are  divided,  in  respect  of  motion,  into  flying 
things,  creeping  things,  and  walking  things  (Gen.  vi.  19). 

But  a  certain  Krlat^  shone  forth  in  the  embrace  of  love 
in  the  moulded  dust,  to  which,  as  there  was  its  own  face  and 
form  (species)  (whereby  it  is  looked  at,  so  to  speak,  or  known), 
the  Lord,  by  the  efficacy  of  His  own  Spirit,  gave  the  spirit  of 
lives,  and  then  man  was  made  a  living  soul ;  which  peculiar 
efficacy  is  in  this  tcria-e^  beyond  the  i*est,  that  to  them  it  is  not 
said  that  He  breathed  into  them,  although  He  made  them  by 
His  own  Spirit,  and  gave  them  the  spirit  of  life. 

And  how  intimately  it  shone  forth  in  God,  Moses  declares 
(Gen.  i.  26,  27),^  even  into  the  very  image  of  God  with  His 
likeness,  to  wit,  the  a7ratjyd(T/ia  and  character  of  God  ^ving 
itself  as  an  image,  in  whose  close  embrace  it  might  obtain  tlie 
image  of  God  Himself;  that,  as  God  Himself  in  His  essence  is 
an  act  of  light  knowingly  true,  of  love  mightily  willing,  and  of 
the  Holy  living  Spirit,  so  this  Kruri^y  in  its  essence  mighty, 
might  exist  in  light  knowingly  true,  in  love  mightily  willing, 
and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  living. 

Wherefore,  as  far  as  the  spirit  of  lives  is  chiefly  the  spirit 
of  this  /n-urt?,  its  proper  potentiality  is  noted  by  the  designation 
of  God's  image;  but  as  far  as  it  is  of  bodily  dust,  it  is  described 
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in  words  of  fructifying  and  subdtiing.  For  the  life  of  the 
mental  functions  is  to  see  God,  iv  ovpavok ;  that  of  the  bodily 
functions  is  i^ovaid^eaOoiy  etc.,  iv  oucovfihn). 

Finally,  we  must  observe  that  soul  and  spirit  are  sometimes 
distinguished,  as  Heb.  iv,  12  and  elsewhere.  For  the  soul  is 
80  called  in  its  natural  powers ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  enlightened 
by  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  ia  called  spirit. 

Chap.  iv. — Of  tlie  Image  of  God  in  Man. 

Thus  man  shone  forth  even  in  the  image  of  God,  which 
before  the  fall  was  like,  afterwards  unlike.  The  likeness  of 
the  image  was,  that  his  spirit  beamed  with  lore,  or  that  it  was 
light,  love,  and  spirit,  as  God  is.  After  the  fall  the  light  indeed 
remained,  but  unlike;  the  love  remained,  but  unlike,  etc.  Thus 
that  likeness  must  be  restored  in  holiness  in  regard  of  ourselves, 
and  in  justice  in  regard  of  Xoyurfwv  rov  8eov.  Before  the 
fall  God  shone  forth  in  a  fitting  image,  that  man  might  reflect 
God,  which  light  was  the  life  or  the  to  live  of  man  ;  and  this 
life  obtained  from  that  light,  that  it  might  reflect  God  fittingly, 
by  which  very  thing  ipan  was  eveiico^  and  moreover  *6v&)^/to9 
(who  in  himself  was  hOeo^^  and  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature) 
and  €vvofio<:.  For  he  was  a  law  unto  himself,  his  own  essential 
conformity  and  perfection  from  within  dictating  to  him  what 
God  in  other  cases  from  without  dictates  and  prescribes ;  and 
that  life  was  in  very  deed  the  vision  of  God,  while  God  was 
shining  forth  in  our  spirit,  and  was  thus  being  seen. 

This  light  perished  in  the  fall,  and  man  died  with  death, 
and  thus  became  aeiico<s  and  01/0/^09.  The  fallen  Adam  indeed 
retained  his  essence,  and  that  a  living  one  (Heb.  ii.  14),  but 
dead  in  respect  of  the  perfection  of  its  position.  Hence  Adam 
died.  What  life  was  left  to  him  in  life,  was  a  dead  life.  And 
we  all  received  from  Adam  such  a  flesh :  dead  we  are,  cer- 
tainly, born  of  dead  flesh.  Wherefore  it  is  necessary  that  we 
be  transformed  and  daily  assimilated  to  God,  which  assimila- 
tion, in  proportion  as  we  realize,  in  that  proportion  we  see 
God ;  and  because  man  has  lost  the  likeness  of  the  image  of 
God,  that  is  to  be  restored  in  Christ,  in  whom,  as  if  in  an 
image,  we  are  built,  and  in  whom*  intimately  made  to  shine 
forth  again,  we  have  received  ct/cowij  from  whom,  I  say,  as  if 
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the  head  and  beginning,  the  image  of  God  Himself^  the  spirit 
livitig,  although  in  moulded  dust,  has  subsisted. 

For  God's  counsel  remains  one  and  constant,  and  is  not 
changed  on  account  of  the  fall,  sciL  that  we  ought  in  \oyq>  to 
return  eUSva^  and  thus  to  be  united  to  God  in  an  eternal  cove- 
nant. That  real  change  was  made  in  the  fall  and  by  the  fall, 
that  what  we  had  before  by  nature  is  now  conceded  to  us  by 
grace. 

Chap.  v. — What  ardav^  and  inrooToai^  are  in  Man, 

Stasis  is  in  its  nature  nothing  else  than  that  in  which  the 
internal  perfection  of  everything  consists,  and,  moreover,  that 
by  which  the  thing  itself  is  made  to  stand  perfect :  it  is  the 
internal  staUis  of  the  thing  itself  which  the  apostolic  language 
designates  either  by  a  simple  expression  arda-eoD^  (Heb.  ix.  8), 
or  a  compound  one,  whether  avardaetos  (2  Pet.  iii.  5)  or  wro- 
o"rcwr€a)9  (Heb.  i.  3,  xi.  1). 

Stasis  and  perfection,  therefore,  are  one  and  the  same  thing, 
in  such  a  way,  however,  that  perfection  may  be  said  to  belong 
to  <rra(rea)9,  as  that  which  is  of  stasis. 

But  oTcwrt?  and  xmoaraat^  are  difiFerent,  although  they 
sometimes  concur  in  one.  For  mixed  things,  as  this  or  that 
plant,  this  or  that  brute,  have  their  oTdaiVy  but  not  inrooTaaii/j 
because  they  have  not  yet  attained  to  that  ardaiv  and  rekelayaiVf 
beyond  which  it  is  not  permitted  them  to  ascend.  For  a  living 
form,  generally  considered,  is  not  restricted  to  the  form  of  a 
plant,  but  may  ascend  to  a  nobler  grade.  In  God  reKeloDaif;  or 
<rrdai^  is  called  hypostasis,  in  whom  all  things  are  said  to  have 
avaraa-iv  and  crdaiVj  not  xnroaTO^Wy  man  alone  excepted,  who 
is  next  under  God,  or  His  orocre^,  and  in  whom  the  image  is 
reflecting  God;  wherefore  man  is  called  both  ovcraTo^i  and 
xnrocTaro^, 

Svararof;  by  reason  of  God,  in  whom  all  things  have  their 
avaraaiVf  but  inroaraTo^  in  himself,  and  in  respect  of  our 
inferior  /crla-eo)^.  Hence  in  this  same  dfrrap^  r&v  tcriafidTwVy 
tirap^i^  and  imoaraaif:  are  difiFerent.  For  the  rest  of  the  /cr/irt? 
is  vTrapicTos  and  avararo^; ;  man,  over  and  above,  is  uTroaTaro?, 
on  account  of  reWcao-Ai/,  whereby  he  excels  the  inferior  icrlatv. 

Hence  Christ,  in  respect  of  His  human  nature,  is  called,  not 
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{nroararo^j  bat  avoToro^y  although  He  had  an  ulterior  per- 
fection differently  from  us  men.  For  the  natural  <rrd<Tt^  of 
Christ,  in  which  He  was  made  like  to  us,  is,  that  His  human 
nature  should  be  equally  perfect  as  ours;  whence  it  has  the 
quality  of  being  something,  and  not  being  reduced  to  nothing, 
otherwise  He  would  not  have  assumed  perfect  human  nature. 
But  Christ  in  the  divine  <rra(n<;  is  xrn'6<rraro^^  which  is  a  higher 
(rrd<n<:  and  reXelaxri^Sy  intimately  in  God,  in  whom  it  subsists  in 
the  most  internal  manner ;  whence  His  humanity  obtains  far 
greater  things  than  the  privilege  of  not  being  reduced  into 
nothing.  But  because  every  essence  consists  of  a  threefold 
oT4crt9 — as  there  will  elsewhere  be  an  opportunity  of  saying — 
completing  its  TcKelcoffiVy  certainly  also  the  human  essence  does 
so,  essentially  considered  in  its  universal  amplitude.  And 
since,  as  regards  the  condition  of  matter  when  it  is  divisible, 
the  individual  is  divided  into  various  parts,  even  the  units  are 
called  inrooTara  or  v^urrdfjL€va. 

Chap.  vi. — 0/  the  Human  Reason  and  its  Acts. 

ilo709,  or  human .  reason,  is  that  reXeiaxri^  and  arda-if;  of 
man,  or  of  the  human  soul,  by  which,  by  its  own  internal 
essential  light,  he  can  both  receive,  consider,  and  acknowledge, 
and  embrace,  retain,  and  approve,  whatever  has  any  light  to 
shine  by. 

Therefore  Xor/tKol  acts  are  excipere  and  amplexari.  Some 
call  them  intellectum  and  voluntatem. 

But  that  essential  light  of  human  reason,  in  which  it  was 
first  established  potentially  efficacious  by  God,  by  that  great 
judgment  of  God,  has  even  perished  and  become  deprived  of 
its  original  perfection  of  brightly  efficacious  power,  so  that 
there  has  remained  to  it  only  a  certain  spark  of  light.  Where- 
fore all  men  are  -exhibited  by  God's  Spirit  as  t§  Suivoia  iaxo- 
TUTfievoi  (Eph.  iv.  18),  and  in  that  respect  are  alienated  from 
the  life  of  God  by  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them. 

Hence  it  is  not  sufficient  for  vividly  embracing  things,  and 
bringing  them  before  one's  self  in  the  light, — the  things,  indeed, 
which  refer  to  the  life  of  God, — and  it  plainly  has  no  light  left 
by  which  they  can  shine  forth  to  itself;  but  occult  in  perpetual 
mysteries,  secret  and  profound,  they  will  be  able  to  be  revealed 
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by  no  spirit  but  that  of  Qod  Himself,  to  be  expounded  or  to  be 
sought  out  bj  inquiry,  concerning  which  thing  we  have  spoken 
in  our  orations  concerning  the  use  of  the  human  reason  in 
divine  mysteries. 

Chap,  yii.— Of  the  Twofold  Life  in  Man. 

Moreover,  we  have  to  determine  how  manifold  that  life  is, 
in  such  a  way  as  that  the  number  may  not  be  needlessly  great* 
Some  people  ridiculously  understand  by  many  lives  the  two 
openings  of  the  nostrils.  Others  generally  understand  a  three- 
fold life — vegetable,  sentient,  and  rational.  But  we  have 
already  shown  above,  that  the  vegetable  is  not  anywhere  called 
a  life  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  that  rather  the  contrary  is 
suggested.  Wherefore,  since  there  is  said  to  be  in  man  the 
breathing-place  of  many  lives,  it  cannot  be  thought  that  they 
are  either  other  or  more  than  corporis  vita  and  mentis  vita, 
since  nothing  else  in  man  can  be  said  to  live.  That  one  spirit, 
breathed  into  the  dust  from  the  earth,  lives  and  pervades  each 
life  for  the  safety  of  the  body  and  the  mind ;  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  one  living  soul  lives  the  life  of  either  kind  with 
one  spirit.  But  that  the  spirit  of  lives  is  also  given  to  brutes 
(Gen.  vi.  17),  is  an  objection  which  may  be  answered:  (1) 
That  they  have  not  neschanuzy  but  nuich  chajitn ;  (2)  That  in 
the  same  expression  men  are  comprehended ;  (3)  That  there  is 
in  brutes  also  a  certain  other  life  than  the  merely  nutritive, 
yet  not  mental,,  but  sensual,  and  in  every  one  according  to  its 
kind  (comp.  Prov.  xxx.  25,  vi.  6-8).  The  spirit  of  man  is  so 
sublime,  that  in  Prov.  xx.  27,  nischmat  Adam  is  said  to  be  the 
light  or  lamp  of  Jehovah. 

Chap.  viii. — Of  the  Power  of  the  Soul :  in  wJiat  way  one, 
or  manifold.    . 

Since,  then,  the  essence  of  one  soul  is  one,  and  if,  where  the 
essence  is,  the  essence  is  potential,  and  that,  moreover,  in  the 
one  potentiality  essential  to  itself  its  essentially  potential  essence 
is  potential,  and  moreover  one,  its  essentially  one  essential  poten- 
tiality is  living,  or  actually  able  to  live,  with  a  twofold  life.  But 
that  the  essence  is  created  in  which  there  is  such  a  potential 
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essence,  is  manifest  because  of  existent  creatures.  It  is  one 
thing  elvcuj  another  thing  trriivai, :  the  former  is  to  be ;  oroo-iv 
is  to  be  able,  or  potentiality*  Whence,  moreover,  on  human 
ground,  wise  men  concede  that  all  created  things,  in  respect  to 
God,  are  a  potentiality.  But  in  God  arcun^  is  an  act,  yea,  it 
is  to  act  itself;  and  when  we  speak  of  God,  who  gives  araawy 
then  oTTivaA  also  signifies  to  ordain,  or  to  constitute.  In  order 
that  this  may  be  better  understood,  we  must  know  that  of  every 
essence  it  is  the  essential  condition  to  be  prepared  for  action, 
or  acting,  which,  if  it  is  not  prepared  for  not  acting,  then  that 
essence  is  a  mere  act,  or  merely  to  act,  because  to  act  must 
always  be  thought  of  in  an  act,  so  that  it  may  not  be  called 
potential  in  this  sense  that  potentiality  is  opposed  to  act.  But 
if,  moreover,  it  is  essentially  prepared  for  not  acting,  and  thus 
it  is  not  a  mere  act,  then  it  is  understood  and  said  to  have  a 
potentiality  to  act,  so  that  it  is  not  less  essential  to  it  not  to  act 
than  to  act,  if  the  condition  of  the  essence  is  turned  to  action ; 
which  potentiality  of  every  essence,  and,  moreover,  even  of 
human  essence,  is  preserved  and  sustained  by  God  in  His 
ardaei. 

But  that  one  essence,  with  a  certain  universality  and  generic 
amplitude  in  proportion  to  the  variety  of  objects  around  which 
either  life  is  occupied,  is  potential  to  perform  actions  distinct 
in  kind,  although  essentially  participating  in  a  generic  com- 
munity, as  far  as  the  actions  are  of  an  essence  essentially  poten- 
tial, with  its  own  only  potentiality;  which  actions  the  one  essence 
of  the  soul  and  of  either  life  controls. 

Wherefore,  although  in  itself  the  essential  potentiality  is 
one  in  unity  of  essence,  yet,  in  respect  of  its  various  effect  in 
various  objects,  potential  in  various  manners  and  in  distinct 
actions,  it  is  also  invoked  by  distinct  names ;  so  that  sometimes 
it  is  called  the  power  of  understanding,  now  of  nourishing,  of 
increasing,  of  changmg,  etc.,  that  essential  communion  of  the 
various  actions  in  proportion  to  the  variety  of  the  objects  mental 
and  corporeal  remaining  meanwhile  in  the  essential  potentiality, 
as  if  with  a  general  origin  and  general  nomenclature,  on  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  common  essence. 

As  mind  and  body,  as  far  as  they  are  to  be  vivified  by  the 
power  of  the  spirit  of  lives,  are  able  to  agree  on  many  sides  in 
this  respect  in  a  certain  general  community,  but  in  respect  of 
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the  special  condition  of  every  one,  to  differ  also  on  many  sides; 
thus  also  the  destined  objects  of  their  life,  and  the  actions  of 
the  same  objects  for  either  life  and  ample  community,  agree, 
and  in  special  conditions  differ.  Whence,  also,  actions  in  either 
life,  and  in  respect  of  the  community  indeed,  are  like  to  one 
another  both  in  fact  and  in  name,  and  for  the  special  condition 
of  every  one  are  different. 

As  mental  life  alone  is  truly  human  life,  so  the  potentiality 
which  is  called  of  the  mental  life  in  objects  and  actions  is 
primarily  potential;  secondarily,  it  subserves  the  objects  and 
actions  of  the  bodily  life.  Hence,  when  in  any  action  man  or 
human  soul  is  set  forth  as  powerful,  it  will  principally  bear  the 
appellation  when  ^ound  the  mental  life  it  is  occupied  in  act ; 
secondarily,  when  it  serves  the  bodily  life,  unless  in  respect  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  whether  of  mind  or  of  body,  from 
some  special  condition  it  is  only  peculiar  to  the  other. 

Chap,  ix.— Of  Death. 

Death  is  the  destruction  of  actions,  or  the  deflexion  (not 
perishing  and  annihilation)  of  the  perfection  of  every  <rrda-€o>^y 
as  well  of  that  which  is  common  to  man  with  the  brutes,  as  of 
that  in  which  he  lives  to  God;  and  in  respect  of  the  latter,  death 
is  sin :  for  as  far  as  it  is  avofiov  it  is  called  sin,  as  far  as  it  is 
deitcov  it  is  called  death.  For  all  sin  is  death,  but  not  the 
contrary.  For  death,  as  it  is  the  privation  of  life  by  which  we 
externally  live,  is  not  considered  as  sin.  Before  the  fall,  God 
communicated  to  man  that  he  might  be  a  v6/io^  to  himself;  but 
af  tei*wards,  because  he  became  aeiKo^y  he  became  also  &vofio^ ; 
and  it  is  called  sin  as  far  as  man  is  avofioi.  This  interchange 
of  death  and  sin  may  be  seen  from  Bom.  v.  12,  where  it  is  said, 
''  All  have  sinned,"  only  it  is  not  intended  to  refer  to  actual 
sin. 

As  soon  as  Adam  fell,  at  that  moment  he  began  to  die  with 
death,  or  to  sicken  to  death ;  for  the  potential  essence  was  at 
once  cast  down  from  its  status  on  account  of  the  threatening 
utt^^d :  In  the  day  in  which  thou  shalt  eat  of  the  forbidden 
tree,  morte  morieris.  Therefore  the  human  soid  is  not  only 
mortal,  but  also  most  certainly  dead,  in  a  sense,  not  philo- 
sophical,— ^as  if   after  death  commonly  so  called  it  should 
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survive, — ^but  sacred.  For  any  one  is  called  dead  by  reason  of 
the  deficient  image  and  So^9  rov  OeoVf  and  of  that  vital  image 
by  which  any  one  is  called  living* 

For  this  reason,  as  soon  as  man  is  bom,  he  is  in  the  same 
position  in  which  the  fallen  Adam  was,  as  rightly  said  the  poet, 
although  ignorantly :  Nascentes  morimurj  etc.  Man  dies,  I  say, 
daily ;  that  is,  he  is  subject  to  successive  waste  and  abolition 
of  his  bodily  actions,  even  to  that  sensible  death,  which  death 
in  this  life  is  common  as  well  to  the  pious  as  to  the  impious. 
But  mental  actions  in  the  pious  are  renewed  in  this  life  gra- 
dually by  regeneration,  by  which  actions  the  pious  are  perfected 
in  Christ  and  through  Christ ;  and  moreover  the  soul  is  spiri- 
tualized, until  at  length  in  the  last  day,  joined  with  a  spiritual 
body  (which  was  sown  an  animal  body),  it  becomes  one  spirit 
with  Ood.  In  the  wicked,  neither  is  the  soul  spiritualized  in 
this  life,  nor  the  body  in  the  last  day :  it  will  not  be  subtle, 
agile,  etc. ;  and  although  they  rise  again,  yet  they  abide  in  that 
death  in  which  they  were  before  they  were  buried.  Thus,  in 
the  Holy  Scripture,  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  attributed  to 
them,  but  not  resurrection /rom  the  dead. 

But  if  you  should  ask  whether  Adam,  if  he  had  not  fallen, 
would  not  have  been  mortal  also  ?  I  answer.  To  be  mortal  is 
said  of  the  power  of  dying,  or  of  the  necessity.  Any  one  may 
be  in  his  essence  prepared  for  the  power  of  dying,  and  never- 
theless of  freeing  himself  from  death.  Because  Adam  was  of 
the  dust,  he  certainly  had  the  capacity  of  dying ;  but  if  he  had 
wished,  he  had  at  the  same  time  before  the  fall  the  perfection 
of  vindicating  himself  from  death.  But  now,  from  the  fall, 
necessity  of  dying  has  taken  hold  upon  him. 

Chap.  x.—Of  the  State  of  the  Human  Soul  after  Death. 

When  man  dies  by  what  is  commonly  called  death,  the  soul 
of  the  pious  is  carried  into  Abraham's  bosom;  and' where  thib 
is,  since  Scripture  says  nothing  on  it,  it  is  fit  that  we  also 
should  be  silent.  It  seems  fitter  to  be  said  that  the  soid  is  at 
restf  than  that  it  is  locally  moved  by  deserting  the  body  (as 
the  common  people  imagine),  as  a  body  from  a  body,  since  the 
soul  is  a  spirit,  not  a  body.  Certainly,  as  in  the  good,  every- 
thing which  is  corruptible  perishes  and  becomes  spiritual ;  in 
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the  wicked,  that  even  that  perishes  and  leaves  the  body  which 
hitherto  was  as  if  good,  in  respect  to  future  evil.  In  the  resur- 
rection the  wicked  will  not  indeed  be  so  well  off  as  they  have 
been  in  the  tomb ;  although,  moreover,  they  may  feel  horrible 
sufferings  immediately  after  death  and  burial,  which  before 
they  were  not  able  to  feel  on  account  of  this  carnal  life,  in 
which  they  were  able  in  some  measure  to  discharge  bodily 
functions. 

What  things  may  be  objected  to  the  matters  brought 
together  in  these  few  chapters,  will  be  able  to  be  solved  from 
the  foundations  laid  in  the  prooemium. 

Moniti  meliora  sequemur. 
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THE  FALSE  PEE-EXISTENCR 

Seo.L 

The  history  of  the  soul,  like  all  temporal  history,  has  its  begin- 
ning and  its  ending  in  eternity.  Not  as  though  eternity  itself 
were  like  to  time,  or  were  related  to  temporal  history  in  the  way 
of  before  and  after  in  time.  Eternity,  indeed,  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished from  time,  in  that  it  is  something  else  than  a  temporal 
endless  duration:  it  cannot  be  conceived  without  getting  rid 
of  the  idea  of  time,  although  eternity  is  derived  from  cevumj 
€Btemita8=€evitemita8f  and,  as  a  word  from  the  language  of 
temporal  existence,  indicates  by  time  that  which  is  timeless, 
as  a  lapse  of  ages  (at&ve^  r&v  amvcav)  veiled  (D/iJ?  from  ^j  to 
veil)  both  before  and  after,  and  thus  illimitable.^  Time  is  a 
mode  of  existence,  unfolding  itself  according  to  regular  measure 
and  in  regular  progress,  and  arbitrarily  limiting  the  existence 
that  dwells  within  it.  Eternity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  no  con- 
tinuous line,  but  a  constant  point  without  dimensions,  —  an 
always  equal  centre  of  absolute  contents, — an  ever-present  now^ 
which  suffers  no  abatement  by  past  and  future,  but  which, 
without  being  conditioned  from  without  or  limited  in  itself,  is 
ever  expanded  and  contracted  according  to  the  unlimited  will 
that  rules  therein  (Ps.  xc.  4 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  8)«  Nevertheless  it  is 
possible  to  speak  of  an  eternity  a  jpar^6  anUy  and  apartepost^  in 
so  far  as  eternity  is  that  which  was  before  time,  and  that  which 
shall  outlast  time ;  yet  not  as  though  the  time  that  lies  between 
these  extremes  were  a  portion  of  eternity.  Indivisibility  is  of 
the  essence  of  eternity.  It  not  only  was  before  time  was,  and 
not  only  will  be  still  when  time  is  no  more ;  but  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  current  of  time  it  is  ever  unchangeably  existing. 

^  Otherwise  ^^n,  which,  reveriiDg  to  the  f  andamental  meaning,  to  slide 

V  V  • 

noiselessly  (Syr.),  or  probably  to  the  root  (Talm.),  to  conceal,  imports  the 
imperceptibly-wasting  temporal  life,  as  such. 
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Time  proceeded  forth  from  eternity,  and  goes  back  into  eternity 
again,  but  it  also  exists  in  eternity.  The  time-world  is  a  globe 
coming  forth  from  eternity,  and  attracted  by  eternity,  and  per- 
vaded by  eternity,  and  is  thus  entirely  suspended  in  eternity, 
and  enclosed  by  it;  and  its  destination  is  to  be  altogether 
received  back  into  eternity,  whether  it  be  the  positive  eternity 
of  heaven  or  the  negative  eternity  of  hell.^  This  is  the  view 
of  Scripture  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  For  when  it  says 
that  all  things  are  from  God  (i^  avrov\  that  in  God  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being ;  that  the  things  which  are  seen 
are  temporal  (7rp6<T/ca^pa\  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are 
eternal  (auovia) ;  that  eternal  life  (^mff  auoviosi)  is  attainable 
even  here,  and  that  its  manifestation  only  belongs  to  the  future 
state, — ^it  is  therein  asserting  that  eternity  underlies  the  source 
and  the  Being,  and  the  future  and  the  ultimate  end  of  time. 
It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  us  to  commence  a  study  of 
psychology  with  the  everlasting  postulates,  if  there  were  not 
within  time  a  self-evidence  of  eternity.  But  such  a  self- 
evidence  there  is,  and  indeed  a  twofold  one:  we  have  it  in 
the  Scripture,  and  in  the  inmost  nature  of  our  own  soul.  For 
the  word  of  God,  which  as  such  comes  forth  from  the  region  of 
the  Everlasting,  brings  to  us  certain  information  upon  what 
everlastingly  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come ;  and  eternity  is  the 
innermost  core  of  every  human  heart,  as  the  ancients  declared 
(Eccles.  iii.  11) :  (stemitatem^  (DTS^nTlK)  indidit  cordibua  eorum. 
In  the  inmost  being  of  every  man  is  a  sanctuary  of  everlasting 
being;  wherein,  in  man's  true  craving  for  salvation,  the  ever- 
lasting Godhead  enters  to  make  it  His  dwelling-place,  fiovrf 
(John  xiv.  23). 

It  is,  then,  no  over-bold  beginning  to  take  up  the  course  of 
our  psychological  investigation  from  eternity.  Still  we  must 
guard  against  too  wide  a  grasp,  such  as  Origen's,  who  regarded 

'  "  Eternity,"  says  my  Elberfeld  critic,  "  is  a  circle ;  the  time- world  a 
horizontal  line,  which,  however,  is  to  be  formed  into  a  circle.  Heaven  wills 
it,  and  so  does  helL"  Another  critic,  on  the  other  hand — ^Noack,  in  his 
Psyche^  Ic.  p.  336 — ^finds  -*  in  the  above  apparent  profundity  nothing  more 
than  the  simple  fact,  that  every  finite  event  is  generally  only  a  part  of  that 
which  occurs  and  exists  infinitely."  But  he  who  regards  time  as  a  segment 
of  eternity,  has  no  correct  conception  either  of  time  or  of  eternity. 

'  LXX.  :  **  Kui  yt  ovfATotrra  tqv  etiapa  fhtixta  Ip  Kotphtcf,  uvripJ**  Eng. 
version :  "  He  hath  set  the  world  in  their  heart."— Tr. 
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the  earthly  history  of  the  human  soul  only  as  one  epoch  in  an 
historical  series  of  changef  ol  decay  and  restoration,  extending 
backwards  and  forwards  into  sons ;  and  onr  temporal  human 
body  as  the  place  of  repentance  and  purification  for  our  spirit 
exiled  from  a  happier  existence  on  account  of  committed  sins. 
That  is  the  false  notion  of  pre-existence  usually  associated  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis,  which,  originating  with 
Pythagoras  and  Plato,  gained  currency  not  only  in  the  Jewish 
Alexandrianism  and  Essenism,  bnt  also  in  Pharisaism,  in  the 
Talmud  and  the  Cabbala.^  This  doctrine  has  of  late  been 
circulated  even  as  a  most  sublime  revelation.  Before  man 
appears  on  earth,  it  is  said,  he  lived  an  immaterial  life  in  a 
spiritual  world,  where  every  one  stays  until  his  turn  comes  to 
appear  upon  earth,  and  here  to  enter  upon  a  life  of  probation 
indispensable  to  him.  Cahagnet  relates  of  a  person  translated 
in  vision,  that  she  wished  to  embrace  in  her  arms  a  child  in  the 
other  world  because  it  was  so  lovely,  but  she  could  not  do  so ; 
and  for  this  very  reason,  as  it  was  told  her,  that  this  child  had 
not  yet  appeared  upon  earth,  and  on  that  account  no  earthly 
spirit  could  come  in  contact  with  it. 

Apart  from  the  Metempsychosis,  which  is  absurd,  because 
it  annuls  the  distinction  between  the  spirit  of  man  and  the 
soul  of  the  brute,  in  respect  of  which  Augustine  rightly  says, 
^^ Anima  humana  facta  est  ad  imaginem  Dei,  non  dabit  imaginem 
suam  cani  et  porco,"  that  doctrine  of  pre-existence  which  we 
call  the  false  one  is  not  in  itself  repugnant  to  reason,  as  is.seen 
from  the  fact  that  E!ant,  Sohelling,  and  among  theologians 
JuL  Miiller,  have  availed  themselves  of  it,  in  order  to  transfer 
the  ultimate  ground  of  the  moral  constitution  of  individual 
men  into  a  so-called  factum  intelligibile  prior  to  time,  (in  contrast 
to  factum  phcBfwmenonj)  and  thence  to  explain  the  beginning 
and  root  of  sin  in  humanity.  When  Tertullian  wittily  observes 
against  Plato's  proposition  (in  the  Phcedo\  that  all  fiddtia-i^ 

>  The  Talmud  teaches  that  the  Messiah  will  not  come  till  the  boqIb  in  the 
(|U,  t.e.  the  saper-terrestrial  abode  of  souk,  have  all  together  entered  upon 
earthly  existence.  Manasse  ben  Israel,  in  his  work  D^H  DtDCb  (on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul),  declares  it  to  be  perfectly  orthodox  Jewish  faith 
that  all  souls  were  created  within  the  limit  of  the  six  days'  work.  Upon 
the  Cabbala  in  this  bdialf,  see  Joel,  Religions  phUosophie  der  Sohar^  pp. 
107-109. 
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is  nothing  else  than  ca/dfivrfaiHf  ^^  Plato  scilicet  solos  in  tanta 
gentium  silva  in  tanto  sapientiam  prato  idearum  et  oblitus  et 
recordatus  est,"  his  remark  is  more  witty  than  true ;  for  precisely 
the  same  thought  is  found  outside  the  range  of  the  Hellenic 
mind,  in  which,  moreover,  it  is  not  limited  to  Plato ;  and  when  a 
von  Schubert  says,  in  his  Geschichte  der  Seele^  *''  In  fact,  I  seem 
often  clearly  to  remember  in  my  soul  a  presentiment  which  I 
have  seen  not  with  my  pi^ent,  but  with  some  other  eye,"  it 
is  an  experience  of  which  assuredly  others  than  he  can  speak. 
But  generally,  the  great  principle  frequently  alleged  against  the 
pre-existence  in  question  (lately,  for  example,  by  Staudenmaier 
in  his  Dogmatics^  that  man  must  needs  have  a  distinct  con- 
sciousness of  that  pre-temporal  condition  in  which  he  sinned 
with  freedom  of  will — this  is  without  any  clear  capability  of 
proof.  For  it  is  matter  of  experience,  that  conditions  of  a 
higher  kind  through  which  the  spirit  of  man  consciously  passes 
may  be  buried  in  total  forgetfulness  as  far  as  he  is  concerned 
in  his  present  normal  state,  without  justifying  the  conclusion 
that  they  had  not  deeply  impressed  themselves  on  him ;  and  in 
the  presumed  case,  probably,  many  reasons  may  be  suggested  in 
the  rectoral  wisdom  of  God,  why  God  should  have  sunk  that 
existence,  already  lived  through  in  a  previous  state,  into  such 
an  unconsciousness  for  man. 

Although,  however,  this  doctrine  of  pre-existence  is  not  in 
itself  absolutely  absurd,  it  is  nevertheless — and  this  is  sufiBcient 
reason  for  biblical  psychology  to  reject  it — absolutely  contrary 
to  canonical  Scripture  ;  only  the  Platonically  inspired  book  of 
Wisdom  refers  to  it  in  the  words  (viii.  19,  20),  "  For  I  was  a 
witty  child,  and  had  a  good  spirit.  Yea,  rather,  being  good 
(just  because  I  was  good),  I  came  into  a  body  undefiled ;"  and 
Staudenmaier  and  others  vainly  seek  to  explain  away,^  in  the 
interest  of  their  several  creeds,  the  intimation  of  pre-existence 
in  this  passage.  For  the  rest,  this  doctrine  is  not  exclusively 
Alexandrian  and  Essenian  (Jos.  Bell.  ii.  8, 11) :  it  is,  moreover, 
talmudic  and  cabbalistic.  The  Cabbalists  refer  to  Eccles.  xii.  7, 
"The  spirit  returns  to  God  who  gave  it."  Origen  infers  a 
moral  destination  of  the  embryo  originating  in  a  pre-existent 
state  (wpov7rap^L^)y  from  the  fact  that  Jacob  and  Esau,  while 

*  See,  on  the  passage,  Grimm  in  the  Handbook  to  ihe  Apocrypha  of  the 
Old  Testament. 
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yet  unborn,  and  prior  to  all  earthly  agency,  are  objects  respec- 
tively of  divine  love  and  hate  (Rom.  ix.  11-13) ;  as  well  as 
from  the  fact  that  John,  while  still  in  the  womb  of  Elisabeth, 
leaped  at  the  salutation  of  Mary  (Luke  i.  41).  "  John  the 
Baptist,"  he  says,  enlarging  on  the  interpretation  of  Mai.  iii.  1, 
**  was  an  angel  sent  from  God  into  the  flesh,  to  bear  witness  of 
the  Light"  In  his  unrestrained  allegorizing  exegesis,  it  is 
certainly  easy  to  him  to  discover  many  other  proofs  of  a  dogma 
which  he  regards  h  priori  as  established.  Even  the  men  of  the 
parable,  who  stand  idle  in  the  market-place,  are  in  his  view 
souls  not  yet  sent  down  into  this  present  state.  Only  one  of 
his  Scripture  proofs  is  really  striking,  namely  Jer.  i.  5,  where 
Jehovah  says  to  the  youthful  Jeremiah,  as  He  calls  him  to  the 
.  prophetic  office,  ^'  Before  I  formed  thee  in  the  belly  I  knew 
thee ;  and  before  thou  camest  forth  out  of  the  womb  I  sancti- 
fied thee,  and  I  ordained  thee  a  prophet  unto  the  nations." 

But  the  momentary  surprise  must  at  once  yield  to  the  recol- 
lection, that  Scripture  knows  no  creation  of  man  other  than 
that  which  comprises  the  body  and  the  soul,  which  it  records 
in  Oen.  i.  and  ii. ;  that  it  knows  of  no  self-determination  of  a 
human  soul,  which  could  have  preceded  the  self-determination 
of  Adam,  embracing  as  it  did  all  human  souls  with  it ;  that 
it  traces  back  every  moral  appointment  under  which  man  is 
found,  no  further  than  to  Adam,  and  to  the  connection  with 
our  fathers  and  forefathers,  by  means  of  that  procreation  which 
entails  it.  These  three  fundamental  principles,  occupying  the 
Scripture  from  beginning  to  end,  substantially  exclude  the 
false  doctrine  of  pre-existence.  But  with  what  propriety  do  we 
speak  of  the  fake  doctrine  t  Is  there,  then,  also  a  true  one  ? 
Decidedly  there  is.  How  else  could  Jehovah  say  to  Jeremiah, 
Priusquam  teformarem  in  utero  novi  te  t 
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THE  TRUE  PEE-EXISTENCE. 

Sec.il 

Agcobdikg  to  Scriptarei  there  is  a  pre-existence  of  man/ 
althoagh  an  ideal  one;  a  pre-existence  not  only  of  man  as 
such,  bat  also  of  the  individual  and  of  all ;  a  pre-existence  not 
only  of  the  human  soul,  but  of  the  entire  man^  and  not  merely 
of  the  entire  man  in  himself,  but  moreover  of  the  individual, 
and  of  all,  in  the  totality  of  their  constitution  and  their  history; 
a  pre-existence  in  the  divine  knowledge,  which  precedes  the 
existence  in  the  individual  consciousness ;  a  pre-existence,  more- 
over, by  means  of  which  man  and  humanity  are  not  only  a 
remotely  future  object  of  divine  foresight,  but  a  present  object 
of  divine  contemplation  in  the  mirror  of  wisdom.  For  let  it  be 
said  at  once,  not  only  Philosophy  and  falsely  celebrated  Gnosis, 
but  Scripture  also,  knows  and  speaks  of  a  divine  ideal-world, 
to  which  the  time-world  is  related  as  the  historical  realization 
of  an  eternal  design.  That  all  which  is  realized  in  temporal 
history  has  existed. from  everlasting  in  God's  sight  as  a  spiri- 
tual pattern,  and  then  as  an  idea  in  God,  is  not  only  taught 
in  Plato,  but  also  in  kindred  testimonies  of  sacred  history, 
of  which  Plato  knew  nothing :  Isaiah,  for  instance  (xxii.  11, 
XXV.  1,  xxxvii.  26,  and  throughout  in  chap.  xl.-lxvi.);  and 
the  New  Testament  Scripture,  which  reveals  the  mystery  in  a 
way  that  was  unattainable  to  the  Old  Testament.  There  are 
even  two  New  Testament  statements  which  in  form  recall  the 
speculative  Hellenic  mode  of  expression.  For  when  Paul  (in 
Bom.  iv.  17)  describes  God  as  laiK&v  ret  firi  ivra  oy;  Sirroy  this 
is  literally  Philo's  formula  of  God  the  creator,  ret  ^tf  6vra 
iKoXea-ep  ek  to  elwu;  and  although  Paul,  and  Scripture  in 
general,  are  as  far  removed  as  heaven  itself  from  teaching  an 
eternal  ^17,  a  fi^  Sv  in  the  Platonic  sense,  yet  still  Paul,  no 
less  intentionally  than  Philo,  says  (when  he  expresses  himself 
punctiliously)  fiii  Svroy  and  not  ovk  ovra^  on  the  ground  that 
that  which  comes  forward  into  historical  existence  is  not  pre- 
viously an  absolute  nothing.  Abraham,  as  a  father  of  the 
nations,  was  an  everlasting  subject  of  divine  knowledge,  and 
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as  sacli  is  a  /A^  Sv^  so  long  as  he  was  w^ting  in  readiness  to 
come  into  existence  forthwith^  when  the  creative  koXuv  is 
nttered.  The  other  passage  is  Heb*  xi.  3^  where  it  is  said  that 
the  world-system  in  all  its  parts,  ol  cu&ve^if  was  created  by 
God's  word,  ek  rb  firf  ite  ffxuvofiivcov  ro  fiXeirofiasdv  yeyovhfcu. 
Here,  also,  the  writer  purposely  avoids  saying  ovk  i^  6vto>Vj 
as  2  Mace.  vii.  28  (although  this  expression  might  have  been 
justified,  as  in  the  sense  of  creatio  ex  nihiloy  by  way  of  exclud- 
ing the  idea  of  eternity  of  matter),  but  fi^  ix  ifuuvofxiifcop.  All 
that  was  created  by  God's  word  was,  prior  to  that  creation,  a 
fiif  ifkuvofihfop ;  that  is,  something  which  is  not  yet  brought 
forward  into  manifestation,  into  temporal  historical  actuality. 
It  existed  only  as  a  divine  idea.  Even  when  fiif  is  associated 
with  yeyovivcuy  the  meaning  is  the  same,  for  the  contrast  im- 
plied in  addition  is  aXX'  ix  vofyr&v;  and  these  voryrd  are  the  very 
eternal  invisible  exemplars,  whence  proceeded,  as  from  their 
ideal  source,  by  the  divine  fiat,  the  visible  reality.  And  faith 
is  precisely  that  which  pierces  through  the  phenomenal  exter- 
nality of  the  world  to  this  its  supersensuous  essence,  and  to  its 
production  therefrom  by  means  of  the  purely  spiritual  power  of 
the  divine  creative  word.  Or  could  the  author  actually  only 
mean  to  say,  that  no  sensible  material  was  at  thq  source  of  the 
visible  world  ?  The  mode  of  expressing  an  assertion  in  itself 
undoubtedly  true,  would  be  strangely  chosen.  The  words  them- 
selves say,  either  that  the  visible  did  not  proceed  from  that 
which  was  material  (but  spiritual),  or  else  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  supersensual  (spiritual).  But  what  would  be  the 
contrary  of  this  natural,  or  what  would  this  supernatural  be, 
other  than  the  thoughts  of  that  world  one  day  to  come  into 
existence, — thoughts  formed  and  established  by  decree  from 
eternity, — seiL  the  divine  ideas  t  Thus,  at  least,  that  passage 
was  understood  by  Albertus  Magnus  of  old,  and  in  later  times 
by  Staudenmaier,  although  the  latter  has  made  it  the  business 
of  his  life  to  combat  that  which  is  unscriptural  in  Fhilo's  doc- 
trine of  Ideas,  and  generally  in  that  of  the  philosophers.  But 
we  are  not  at  all  in  want  of  these  two  texts.  What  they 
declare,  as  we  understand  it,  is — as  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
show,  in  order  to  draw  therefrom  psychological  conclusions — 
the  fundamental  view  of  the  entire  Scripture. 

We  perceive  and  acknowledge  on  scriptural  ground,  (1) 
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that  the  idea  of  man  as  such  is  an  eternal  idea  of  God ;  for 
when  Elohim  says  (Gen.  i.  26)^  ^'Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness/'  that  is  no  decision  come  to  in  time, 
but  only  the  revelation  of  an  eternal  purpose :  for  the  whole 
six  days'  work  was  h  priori  intended  to  concentrate  itself  finally 
on  man,  and  man  as  such  was  thus  the  substance  of  God's  plan 
even  before  the  beginning  of  the  temporal  carrying  into  effect 
of  this  plan.  What  is  true  generally  of  the  entire  agency  of 
God  in  time  (Acts  xv.  18),  fyvaxTTov  aw'  at&vo^  tA  /cvpup  to 
Ifyyop  airrovj  is  true  especially  in  reference  to  man,  the  great 
object  of  the  creative  work.  But  (2)  not  only  was  man,  as 
such,  an  integral  element  of  the  divine  plan:  moreover,  every 
individual,  in  the  totality  of  his  nature  and  of  his  life's  history, 
was  a  subject  of  eternal  divine  knowledge,  and  on  that  account 
also  of  eternal  divine  will,  as  says  the  Psalmist  (cxxxix.  16), 
"  Thine  eyes  did  see  my  substance,  yet  being  imperfect ;  and 
in  Thy  book  all  my  members  were  written,  the  days  which  at 
first  should  be  fashioned,^  when  as  yet  there  was  none  of  them,** 
for  which  the  Keri  reads,  "  and  His  (God's)  is  every  one  of 
them,"  i.e.  "  He  had  eternally  in  His  sight  every  one  of  their 
days  before  it  came  into  being."  What  the  Psalmist  here  ac- 
knowledges, Jehovah  says  Himself  in  another  place  to  Jeremiah, 
"  Before "  (0*^.^3,  properly,  in  the  time  when  it  was  still  to  be 
expected  that)  "I  formed  thee  in  the  belly,  I  knew  thee;" 
whereby  it  is  not  only  said  that  from  the  beginning  Jehovah 
knew  the  person  of  Jeremiah,  but  since,  in  accordance  with  the 
just  observation  of  the  fathers,  the  word  Ti\  usually  indicates  a 
nosse  cum  effectu  et  affectUj  that  He  chose  this  Jeremiah  from 
everlasting  for  the  prophetic  oflice  (comp.  Gal.  i.  15),  into  which 
He  now  calls  the  man  who  is  manifested  on  the  stage  of  temporal 
history.  But  still  more,  as  (3)  the  Scripture  says  to  all  who 
believe  in  Christ  that  God  has  pre-appointed  and  foreseen  them 
irpo  KarafioXS]^  tcoa-fiov  for  the  relation  of  children  in  which 
they  stand  (Eph.  i.  4 ;  1  Pet.  i.  1) ;  that  the  calling,  justifica- 
tion, and  glorification,  by  means  of  which  He  leads  them  from 

*  Or,  moreover,  "  The  days  already  formed,  and  while  still  there  was 
none  of  them  '*  (that  is  to  say,  actuaJly  manifested).  At  all  events,  n^ 
has  the  same  meaning  as  in  lea.  xxii.  11,  xxxvii.  26,  and  elsewhere, — 
what  IB  realized  in  time  exists  already  long  before  as  a  spiritual  type,  t.e. 
an  idea  in  God. 
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temporal  foretaste  to  eternal  enjoyment  of  blessedness,  was 
preceded  by  an  eternal  irpoyv&vcu  and  irpoopiaa^  (Rom.  viii. 
28-30) ;  that  all  the  grace  which  they  experience  is  only  the 
^>caf€p<o<TL^  of  a  grace  bestowed  upon  them  according  to  a  divine 
purpose  of  love  in  Christ  irpo  ypovtov  oUovUdv  (2  Tim.  i.  9) ; 
that  all  who  are  faithful  here  below  are  ordained,  rerafy/jApoi, 
to  eternal  life  (Acts  xiii.  48,  where  the  participle  passive,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hellenistic  usus  loquendij  e.g.  Jer.  xviii.  16,  2 
Kings  X.  27,  LXX.,  can  be  understood  in  no  other  way),  and 
assuredly  from  everlasting;  for  only  those  escape  condemnation 
whose  names  have  been  written  aTro  KarafioX^^  Koafiov  in  the 
Lamb's  book  of  life  (Apoc.  xiii.  8,  xvii.  8 ;  comp.  Isa.  iv.  3). 
What  is  thus  spoken  of  Jeremiah  in  reference  to  his  office,  is 
true  of  all  believers  in  reference  to  their  standing  in  grace. 
And  it  is  true  not  only  of  the  church  of  believers  in  Christ  in 
its  entirety,  but  of  every  one  of  its  individual  members.  All 
these,  with  their  future  temporal  relation,  were  'everlastingly 
present  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  subject  of  His  elec- 
tion, of  His  predestination,  and  briefly  of  HLs  special  loving 
purpose.  We  say  of  His  special  loving  purpose,  because  there 
is  also  in  Scripture  a  frequent  and  earnest  testimony  to  a 
general  purpose  of  love,  in  virtue  of  which  He  wills  the  happi- 
ness of  all  men,  without  exception  ;*  and  this  general  purpose 
of  love,  not  less  eternal  than  the  other,  is  the  presupposition 
or  postulate  of  that  special  one.  But  the  speciality  of  the 
general  purpose  of  love  has  its  reason  in  the  fact  that  God 
does  not  merely  contemplate  men  as  such,  but  in  their  entire 
future  ethical  destination,  although  this  divine  foreknowledge 
of  their  future  actual  use  of  freedom  is  to  us  absolutely  in- 
conceivable.^ Scripture,  however,  expressly  affirms  this  fore- 
knowledge, as  indeed  the  idea  of  God  in  itself  requires  it.  For 
that  veiy  reason  the  election  has  a  non-election,  a  reprobation, 
as  its  reverse  side.  The  godless  and  unbelieving  are  not  only 
so  called,  whose  names  are  not  inscribed  from  the  foundation 

^  When  Hofmann,  in  the  Schriftbeweis,  i.  218,  257  (compare  also 
Mecklenburgischea  KirchenblaU,  1845,  iii.  S.  209),  says  that  the  eternal 
will  of  God  operates  not  in  respect  of  individual  man,  or  of  men  as  indivi- 
daals,  but  in  respect  of  man  and  of  manhood,  the  distinction  between  a 
general  and  a  particular  will  of  God  is  thereby  denied,  but  in  my  opinion 
wrongly. 
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of  the  world  in  the  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb  slain  (Apoc.  xiii. 
8).  Scripture  does  not  hesitate  also  to  say  positively  that  they 
are  appointed  to  condemnation,  a/cevrj  ofyyrj^  KarrjfynafjUva  €t9 
airdiKeuof  (Rom.  ix.  22).  Still  not  in  the  sense  of  a  purely 
arbitrary  prcedestinaHo  duplex^  but  in  the  sense  that  God  has 
men  everlastingly  before  Him,  in  the  entire  future  actuality  of 
their  self-destination ;  and  in  conformity  with  it,  yea,  according 
as  He  finds  them  in  Christ,  or  out  of  Christy  and  adverse  to 
Christ,  He  includes  them  in  His  love  or  in  His  wrath ;  and 
thus  they  minister  to  the  future  history  of  His  glorification  as 
vessels  of  mercy  or  of  wrath  in  His  household, — an  everlasting 
irpo€TOifid^€w  and  Karapri^eiPj  which  is  so  far  absolutely  free, 
as  it  precedes  all  temporal  self-determination  of  man,  but  still, 
moreover,  not  absolutely  unconditioned,  since  it  has  as  its  object 
the  foreseen  man,  not  in  the  positioif  of  indifference,  but  in  the 
condition  arising  out  of  his  entire  self-determination.  For  the 
everlasting  purpose  of  love  generally  in  God  embraces  even  the 
godless  and  unbelieving;  it  comprehends,  moreover,  humanity  as 
humanity  foreseen  to  be  sinful.  God  the  Father  loves  humanity 
from  everlasting  in  His  Son,  or,  as  Scripture  almost  everywhere 
expresses  it,  in  Christ.  For  (4)  the  eternal  Son  of  God  may 
rightly  be  called  Jesus  Christ  in  His  relation  to  the  future 
humanity,  because  the  fact  of  the  incarnation  happening  in  time 
is  for  God  an  eternally  present  fact.  In  this  sense  Scripture 
speaks  of  a  grace  bestowed  on  us  in  Christ  Jesus  irpo  ypovfov 
aUoviow  (2  .Tim.  i.  9),  and  names  the  New  Testament  work 
of  redemption  the  airoKaKAr^i<i  and  ^vkpoatri^  of  a  mystery 
existing  from  eternity,  but  hidden  and  kept  secret  (Rom.  xvi. 
25 ;  Col.  i.  26).  It  is  thus  an  eternal  event  that  came  to  pass 
by  the  reciprocally  acting  energy  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son, 
that  the  Son  occupied  a  relation  to  humanity  while  yet  future, 
but  eternally  present  to  the  Godhead,  which  was  that  of  a 
covering  C^B?)  for  its  sins;  so  that^  instead  of  being  an  object 
of  the  wrath  of  the  Father,  it  is  the  object  of  His  love,  in  that 
He  looks  upon  it  no  otherwise  than  in  Him,  the  Beloved.  There 
appertains  as  well  to  humanity  and  to  men  as  to  the  man  Jesus 
Christ,  an  absolute  pre-existence,  which,  although  an  ideal  one, 
is  still  so  real  and  genuine,  that  Scripture  refers  all  temporal 
events  in  the  whole  and  in  individuals  to  that  everlasting  root 
It  has  been  objected  to  me,  that,  strictly  speaking  pre* 
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existence  is  not  the  true  conception^  since  in  the  view  of  God 
the  ideal-world  is  an  eternal  object  of  contemplation^  and  there- 
fore the  existences  that  pass  thence  into  history  cannot  by 
possibility  leave  this  ideal-world  or  vanbh  therefrom.  In  such 
a  case  there  is  thus  obtained  a  double-world,  the  drama  of  his- 
tory is  twice  represented,  and  the  fear  occurs  to  one  that  the 
divine  government  may  be  only  concerned  with  that  upper 
world  which  is  thus  repeated  and  played  over  again  here  below; 
so  that  in  our  life  we  are  detached  from  the  heart  of  God,  who 
strictly  is  only  interested  in  the  ideal-world.  These  objections 
concern  the  Scripture  itself,  which  neither  regards  the  history 
of  this  world  pantheistically  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  divine 
proceeding  itself,  or  as  a  segment  of  the  infinity  within  which 
it  is  developed;  nor — as  here  and  there  the  modern  Theism 
does — does  it  teach  a  self-Kmitation  of  the  divine  omniscience, 
lest  the  creative  freedom  should  become  a  mere  illusion. 
Scripture  acknowledges  a  supra-mundane  God  exalted  above 
the  world,  which  began  in  time,  who  from  everlasting  has 
willed  the  world,  and,  in  creative  effectuation  of  this  will,  in 
time  realized  the  world;  a  God  whose  eternal  omniscience 
comprehends  not  alone  that  which  was  general,  but  also  that 
which  was  most  special  of  this  world,  thus  eternally  willed  and 
temporally  to  be  made  actual,  and  not  alone  has  surveyed  all 
the  possibilities  arising  out  of  the  use  of  freedom  by  the  per- 
sonal Being  to  be  created,  but  has,  moreover,  looked  through 
the  future  realization  of  this  Free-being,  even  into  its  most 
individual  and  secret  nature ;  a  God  who,  by  means  of  this  all- 
comprehending  and  all-penetrating  knowledge  exercising  that 
formative  power  over  the  mundane  relations  which  appertained 
to  Him,  without  qualifying  the  freedom  of  the  creature,  moulded 
this  eternally  willed  future  world  into  a  whole,  issuing  forth  for 
the  triumph  of  His  love  into  a  unity  comprehended  in  Christ 
(Eph.  i.  10) — ^the  everlasting  Son  prepared  for  incarnation.  It 
is  just  this  wliole  that  we  call  the  ideal-world.  Pre-existence 
is  a  conception  rightly  applied  to  it,  because  it  is  the  decreed 
purpose  rather  than  its  actualization:  the  salvation  which 
comes  into  historical  manifestation  was  already  determined  irpo 
Karafiokri^  Koa-fiov  (Eph.  i.  4),  and  even  in  some  measure  pro- 
mised Trpo  'xpovcDv  alwvUov  (Tit.  i.  2)  and  granted  (2  Tim.  i.  9), 
to  wit  in  Christ,  the  eternally  beloved,  who  stands  in  the  pre- 
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sence  of  the  omniscience  of  everlasting  love  as  the  reconciler 
of  the  world  (1  Pet.  i.  20).  Scripture  is  so  little  afraid  of  thus 
detaching  us  from  the  heart  of  God^  that  it  rather  reveals  to  us 
by  this  means  how  dear  we  are  to  the  heart  of  God.  And 
assuredly  we  need  not  fear  that  our  temporal  history  will  thus 
become  only  a  docetic  reflection  of  that  eternally  ideal  tissue 
of  events.  The  realization  of  that  which  has  been  eternally 
known  does  not  indeed  happen  below  the  sphere  of  God's  care: 
it  is  a  self-movement  of  God,  even  to  the  depth  of  His  heart. 
Every  stage  of  history  which  absorbs  into  realization  the  ideality 
of  that  which  has  been  decreed,  is  sympathetically  experienced 
by  God.  And  if  similarly  we  say,  with  Dorner,^  God's  doing 
is  eternally  decreed,  as  His  knowledge  of  the  present  does  not 
date  from  to-day,  still  there  occurs  for  it  the  moment  of  living 
effectual  interference,  which*  even  for  God  is  something  more 
than  the  mere  purpose ;  and  this  does  not  occur  till  the  actually 
existing  present.  Thus  God  Himself  does  not  pass  through 
the  ideal  that  is  everlastingly  present  to  Him  in  His  counsel  his- 
torically, until  the  world  does ;  and  He  interweaves  into  it  His 
agency  according  to  that  purpose,  and  now  also  with  corre- 
sponding meaning  and  motive,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
divine  counsel  the  moments  of  realization  are  inwoven  into  the 
world  of  His  thoughts  of  love. 

Thus  we  come  back  to  the  point  whence  we  started,  that 
there  actually  is,  according  to  Scripture,  an  ideal-world,  and 
indeed  such  an  one  as  that  of  which  the  Son  of  God  made 
Himself  the  centre  by  virtue  of  His  incarnation — ideal  in  like 
manner.  The  mistake  of  all  speculation,  which,  though  pan- 
theistic, has  still  claimed  to  be  biblical,  consists  in  having  iden- 
tified this  eternal  ideal-world  with  the  eternal  Son  or  Logos. 
But  there  is  an  infinite  distinction  between  the  two.  The  Son 
is  God  of  God,  the  essential  image  of  the  Father  veiling  Him- 

1  See  the  beautifol  argument  in  the  Jahrhh.  fUr  Deutsche  Theologie^ 

1858,  pp.  692-605.    Elsewhere,  Stahl,  DieLuth.  Kirche  und  die  Union, 

1859,  p.  226 :  "  Our  life  is  pre-existent  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  is,  it 
appears,  according  to  His  point  of  view  of  eternity,  not  as  sabseqoent  to 
His  decrees,  but  as  contemporaneouslj  with  them.**  According  to  this, 
the  conception  of  an  aiemitas  a  parte  ante  would  be  unjustifiable.  But  it 
results  necessarily  from  the  creation  beginning  in  time,  as  we  said  in  sec.  i. 
The  life  of  God  historically  involved  in  the  world,  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  His  eternal  life. 
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self  with  His  nature ;  bnt  the  ideal-world  is  one  which  exists 
indeed  in  eternity,  bat  still  not  according  to  its  existence  an 
infinite  essence  of  divine  forms  of  thought  of  finite  nature  and 
its  history:  for  since  God  knows  Himself  from  eternity,  He 
knows  Himself  moreover  from  eternity  as  the  possible  ground 
of  a  world  which  is  not  Himself;  and  the  Ideal- world  is  just 
the  thought  apprehended  and  shaped  forth  of  this  possible 
Other-world,  which  is  not  God.^  Therefore  also  Scripture 
calls  this  Ideal-world  nowhere  vio<;  or  \0709,  but  HD^n,  ao^ia. 
For  Scripture  knows  the  Wisdom  not  only  as  an  attribute  of 
God  the  only  and  all-wise  (Rom.  xvi.  27) ;  but,  moreover,  as 
the  objective  eternal  reflection  in  God  of  the  world-plan,  in  that 
it  distinguishes  this  wisdom  in  the  elementary  scheme  {sapientia 
seiagraphied)  unmistakeably  from  that  peculiar  wisdom.  When 
it  is  said  by  Job,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  twenty-eighth  chapter, 
that  God,  when  He  made  a  decree  for  the  rain,  and  a  way  for 
the ,  lightning  of  the  thunder,  beheld  wisdom,  and  declared  it ; 
He  prepared  it^  yea,  and  searched  it  out,  and  said  unto  man, 
"Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom,"  etc.;  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  God  in  the  creation  of  the  world  took  for  an  object 
the  wisdom  remote  from  man,  by  its  pattern  formed  the  world, 
and  gave  to  man  the  fear  of  God  for  the  law,  by  conforming 
to  which  he  has  his  appointed  portion  in  wisdom.  The  wisdom 
that  is  attainable  to  man  is  even  here  plainly  distinguished 
from  the  wisdom  which  alone  is  known  to  God,  and  by  which 
He  brings  the  creatures  into  being,  ordaining  to  every  one  a 
relative  portion  therein.  Thus  Prov.  viii.  22-31,  where  the 
acknowledgment  of  this  wisdom  is  still  further  advanced*  It 
is  here  personified,  and  speaks  in  its  own  character,  saying,  that 
God  brought  it  forth  before  all  creatures,  as  the  first-fruits  of 
His  way  of  revelation,  and  in  the  beginning  anointed  it  as  a 
queen ;  that  when  He  created  the  world,  it  was  partaking  in 
that  work ;  and  as  from  everlasting,  so  always,  it  is  God's  plea- 
sure, and  it  rejoiced  always  before  Him.  That  here  the  wisdom 
is  not  meant  only  as  an  attribute,  but  that  an  everlasting  essen- 
tially divine  fact  is  announced,  the  ancients  probably  perceived: 
their  mistake  was  only  in  taking  generally  the  birth  of  the 
Logos  to  be  this  fact*    It  is  not  the  person  of  the  Logos  which 

1  See  Domer,  in  the  Jahrhh,  /Ur  Deutsche  Theologie^  1866,  pp.  369-872, 
whereby  the  above  will  be  onderstood. 
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here  proclaims  its  origin  from  God,  but  the  Wisdom  which  is 
impersonal,  and  nevertheless  existing  still  for  itself,  which  is  the 
eternal  reflection  of  the  world-plan  of  the  Godhead ;  eaoirrpov 
atcrjKlZiorov  t^9  toO  Seov  ivefjyela^j  as  the  book  of  Wisdom 
beautifully  and  pertinently  says:  for  the  Greek  apocryphal 
writers,  and  generally  the  Alexandrian  school,  have  prosecuted 
this  knowledge  offered  to  them  by  the  Scripture  more  deeply, 
and  yet  not  even  they  without  confusing  ao<f>la  and  \0709 ;  for 
it  was  not  till  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  in  Jesus  Christ 
that  this  mystery  was  cleared  up,  and  the  error  of  such  avoided. 
On  the  ground  of  such  disclosures,  we  say  (5)  that  man  and 
humanity  are  an  everlastingly  present  object  of  divine  contem- 
plation in  the  mirror  of  Wisdom.  The  apostolic  word  assures 
us  of  this,  in  saying  (Eph.  iii.  10),  that  for  the  angelic  powers 
of  heaven  is  made  known  in  the  earthly  church  tj  irdKvTrolKiXo^ 
ao(l>ui  Tov  Seov*  Karh  TrpoOeaiv  r&v  alcovutov,  tjv  iiroLrja-ev  h 
XpuTT^  ^Ir)<Tov  T^  KvpL<p  fifiwv*  For  that  in  this  divine  wisdom, 
which  on  account  of  the  riches  of  its  contents  (comp.  Rom. 
xi.  33)  the  apostle  calls  7ro\inroUi\oiy  not  only  the  creation  in 
time,  but  also  the  redemption  in  time,  has  an  eternal  ideal 
objectivity  before  God,  we  need  not,  after  what  has  been  said 
above,  be  at  any  further  pains  to  prove. 

We  have  now  pointed  out  in  what  scriptural  sense  a  pre- 
existence  assuredly  belongs  to  humanity,  and  to  every  individual 
of  it.  The  whol0  history  of  time,  with  every  bemg  that  enters 
upon  it,  and  its  development  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  in 
which  divine  providence  and  creative  freedom  so  marvellously 
weave  into  one  another,  is  present  from  eternity  before  God,  and 
that  in  so  concrete,  although  ideal,  an  objectivity,  that  even  from 
eternity  the  Son  of  God  has  given  Himself  to  be  the  centre  of 
this  history.  As  the  Christ  He  is  the  centre  of  this  objective 
eternal  wisdom ;  and  it  is  called  with  reason  the  mother  of  all 
things,  for  it  bears  them  all  before  they  exist,  even  every  human 
soul,  in  its  womb.  It  stands  indeed  below  the  Son,  for  with- 
out the  Son  the  Father  would  not  be  Father ;  but  it  is  an 
image  of  the  Tri-personal  purpose  of  love,  and  the  Trinity 
would  without  it  be  what  it  essentially  is.  Nevertheless, 
although  not  the  image  of  the  divine  nature  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  it,  it  is  still  in  its  manner  an 
image  of  God,  and  man  is  even  called  before  other  creatures 
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the  likeness  of  God.  We  mast  thus  seek  to  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  how  far  the  Trinity  itself  is  the  original  type 
which  comes  to  representative  manifestation  in  that  wisdom, 
and  especially  in  man,  in  order  that  we  may  understand  the 
nature  of  man. 


THE  DIVINE  ARCHETYPE. 

Sec.  ni. . 

In  order  to  apprehend  the  nature  of  the  ideal-world,  the 
nature  of  the  world  of  the  actual,  and  especially  the  nature  of 
the  human  soul,  it  is  first  of  all  essential  to  apprehend  the 
nature  of  God,  so  far  as  it  is  yvaaropy  i.e.  so  far  as  it  is  per- 
mitted us  to  apprehend  it,  on  the  one  hand  in  Scripture,  on  the 
other  hand  in  the  creation ;  for  not  Scripture  alone,  but,  more- 
over, the  Forks  of  God  existing  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  reveal  to  us  far  more  than  the  one  simple  truth  that  God 
is.  In  them  is  perceived  by  speculative  thought  {vo€tv\  as  the 
apostle  to  the  Eomans  says  (i.  20),  God's  invisible  nature,  or, 
according  to  the  still  more  significant  Greek  expression,  rh 
aopara  ainov.  Such  a  knowledge  of  God  as  presents  itself  to 
US  in  the  mirror  of  God's  word  and  in  the  mirror  of  creation 
is  not  the  problem  of  psychology,  but  it  is  one  of  its  most  in- 
dispensable elements.  Before  advancing,  therefore,  from  the 
eternal  conditions,  which  are  assumed  to  precede  the  actuality 
of  man,  to  the  creative  beginnings  of  that  actuality,  we  must 
represent  to  ourselves  the  aopara  of  Gt)d,  as  they  have  been 
disclosed  on  scriptural  ground  to  the  general  consciousness  of 
the  church,  and  thence,  further,  to  sacred  investigation  of  a 
profounder  character.  And  hence  we  say  (1)  to  the  catholic 
dogma  of  the  Trinity  a  sincere,  unreserved,  hearty  yea  and 
amen.  The  Godhead  is  one  in  three  persons — a  threefold  self- 
consciousness  in  indissoluble  and  equally  eternal  unity  of  nature. 
God,  moreover,  is  the  Triune,  irrespectively  of  the  thought  of 
creation,  and  irrespectively  of  the  thought  of  redemption ;  for 
both  the  one  and  the  other  have  their  origin,  not  in  the  neces- 
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sity  of  divine  Being,  but  in  the  freedom  of  divine  Life :  even 
without  them  God  would  be  what  He  is  in  the  manner  essential 
to  His  nature.  Moreover^  we  do  not  conceive  that,  although 
there  is  in  fact  a  Trinity  immanent  in  the  Divine  Essence, 
Scripture  nevertheless  only  speaks  of  it  economically,  t.«.  in 
reference  to  its  relation  to  creation  and  redemption,  as  Urls- 
perger^  and,  more  lately,  Hofmann  have  taught.  The  Scrip- 
ture passages  concerning  it  have  a  purpose  in  the  history  of 
salvation ;  but  this  purpose  is  not  the  limit  of  what  they  con- 
tain: there  are  texts  of  a  super-historical  and  metaphysical 
character,  pointing  to  the  final  causes  of  the  history  of  salvation 
— to  the  eternal  design  of  God  for  the  entrance  of  the  Godhead 
into  the  field  of  history.  Behind  the  loving  counsel  of  God, 
which  embraced  the  creation  and  redemption,  Scripture  leaves 
no  unknown  and  unnamed  Christ ;  but  it  is  just  the  Trinity  of 
God  which  is  the  most  remote  and  ever  the  same  background 
of  this  counsel  of  love  which  it  discloses  to  us.  God  is  the 
Triune  not  only  irrespectively  of  this  counsel  of  love,  which 
pertains  to  the  substance  of  His  absolutely  free  life :  He  is  so 
also  irrespectively  of  His  eternally  essential  manifestation,  and 
irrespectively  of  His  historically  free  revelation.  What  we 
mean  by  this  will  soon  be  made  plain :  we  have  in  the  first 
place  to  show  that  the  Trinity  is  itself  the  eternally  disclosed 
divine  nature,  not  merely  a  sundering  of  it,  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  the  revelation  of  redemption. 

But,  nevertheless,  we  reject  all  apprehensions  of  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  the  eternal  procession  which  are  irreconcilable 
with  the  historical  revelation  of  the  Triune.  Of  this  kind  is 
the  erroneous  notion  that  God  becomes  conscious  to  Himself  of 
Himself  in  the  development  of  Himself  in  the  triune  relation* 
If  the  Son  is  o  X0709,  the  Father  is  o  iJrfiov ;  and  is  Xeyeiv  pos- 
sible without  conscious  thought  ?  And  if  the  Logos  is  o  vio?, 
the  Father  is  0  yevpoiv ;  and  is  yewSv  possible  without  conscious 
will  f  Certainly  God  is  irvevfuij  and  for  that  very  reason  He 
is  the  most  absolute  antithesis  of  every  blind  proceeding  of 
natural  necessity.     If  we  conceive  to  ourselves  the  Trinity  of 

1  See  ThomasiuB,  Dogm.  i.  487-491.  Ph.  Matth.  Hahn  says  on  the 
subject  in  a  letter  {SUddeuUche  OriginaUen,  published  by  Barth,  Pt.  iv. 
p.  28),  ^^  I  do  not  find  Urlsperger's  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  he  describes 
it,  in  the  Bible." 
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the  divine  nature  on  this  ground,  there  must  still  precede  it 
infinitely  conscious  wiU^  which  always  clings  to  our  conception* 
It  is  only  an  abstraction  ;  but  still  it  is  justifiable,  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  God  is  not  infinitely 
conscious  will  for  the  first  time  at  the  conclusion  of  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Trinity,  but  that  He  already  was  so  at  the 
commencement  and  in  the  midst  of  that  procession.  But  no 
otherwise  than  in  this  procession  is  He  absolute  Life  living 
itself  forth.  The  conscious  will  of  the  Father,  itself  stimu- 
lating itself,  finds  its  satisfaction  only  in  comprehending  itself 
in  the  exactly  counterpart  conscious  will  of  the  Son;  and  while 
the  latter  lovingly  turns  back  to  the  former  as  to  the  bosom  of 
its  source,  and  the  mutual  operation  of  both  is  diffused  as  if  by 
breathing  itself  forth,  there  arises  a  third  conscious  will,  which 
concludes  the  unfolding  of  the  nature  of  the  Godhead — that 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Or,  to  speak  in  the  words  of  the  ancients : 
^^  Sicut  dum  Pater  se  ipsum  in  essentia  sua  contemplatur,  ver- 
bum  mentis  exprimit  et  sic  Filium  generat :  ita  dum  Pater  et 
Filius  se  in  unitate  essentisa  diligunt,  affectus  voluntatis,  qui 
est  utriusque  amor,  simul  ab  utroque  exprimitur  sicque  Spiritus 
Sanctus  producitur." 

In  these  three  facts  of  inexpressibly  rich  significance,  sub- 
sists God's  eternally  disclosed  blessed  life  of  love.  And  its 
relations  are  not  such  that  the  Father  may  beget  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceed  from  both,  or  not ;  but  without  Son 
and  Spirit  the  Father  would  not  be  God,  and  without  this 
threefold  substance  the  Godhead  would  not  be  the  Light,  and 
the  Love,  and  the  Life.^  Moreover,  its  relations  are  not  such 
that  the  Father  at  any  time  might  be  without  the  Son,  and 
both  without  the  Spirit ;  and  neither  are  they  such,  that  the 
Son  could  at  any  time  be  so  begotten  of  the  Father,  as  that 
He  should  be  begotten  of  Him  no  more ;  nor  that  the  Spirit 
should  at  any  time  have  proceeded  from  both,  so  as  that  it 
should  proce^  no  more ;  but  these  are  everlasting  facts  which, 
if  eternity  be  conceived  of  as  a  duration  without  beginning  or 

'  Thus  also  PhUippi,  OlaubensWhrey  ii.  123.  The  Father  requires — ^to  his 
subsistence  existing  by  itself  as  Father — ^the  Son  not  leas  in  order  to  be  a 
Father,  than  the  Son  in  His  subsistence  conditioned  through  the  Father, 
as  a  Son,  needs  the  Father  in  order  to  be  a  Son  :  the  nature  of  the  God- 
head itself  consists  from  eternity  only  in  these  Three. 
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end,  are  apprehended  as  in  ever-during  becoming^  and  never- 
theless are  still  absolutely  completed  in  every  moment  of 
eternity.  "  Ne6  Deus  pater  ita  generat,"  say  our  dogmatists 
in  the  words  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  "  ut  nondum  perfecte 
generavit,  neque  ita  generavit  Filium  ut  generare  desierit." 
And  in  a  similar  sense  they  call  the  processio  Spiritus  Sanctis 
cetema  et  permanens.  It  is  a  process  of  everlasting  becoming 
without  resting,  and  yet,  moreover,  of  everlasting  completion 
without  deficiency ;  and  the  Godhead,  although  it  id  not  the 
product  of  this  procession,  yet  subsists  in  its  Being  in  the  three- 
fold producing  of  this  procession.  It  is  exactly  this  interaction 
of  being  and  becoming  which  is  the  life  of  the  Godhead. 

But  this  Life  of  God,  thus  completed  and  hidden  in  itself, 
according  to  which  He,  the  Triune,  is  Tn/eO/Ao,  has  it  not  at  all 
been  manifested  as  in  the  presence  of  itself  ?  Or,  in  other  and 
plainer  words,  is  there  not  in  God,  above  all  creatures,  an 
analogue  of  that  which  in  the  region  of  creation  we  call  the 
appearance  inseparable  from  all  being, — the  external  corre- 
sponding to  the  internal  of  the  nature, — its  form,  or  even 
perhaps  its  earliest  sphere  of  action?  This  question,  as  will 
soon  appear,  is  of  the  greatest  psychological  importance ;  and 
although  no  sufficient  answer  is  furnished  us  either  in  eccle- 
siastical dogma  or  in  dogmatic  philosophy  hitherto, — although 
the  subject  itself  has  at  least  once  been  freely  treated,  namely 
in  the  controversy  of  the  Hesychasts,^ — yet  we  think,  with- 
out opposing  ourselves  tb  the  general  consciousness  of  the 
church,^  that  we  may  say  (2)  that  there  is  certainly  an  analogue 
of  the  relation  of  phenomenon  to  Being,  or  of  the  external  to 
the  internal  in  God ;  to  wit,  an  everlasting  glory,  which  from 
everlasting  He  has  framed  forth  from  the  natural  ground  of 
His  personality,  for  the  heaven  of  His  dwelling-place,  and  for 
the  body  of  light  of  His  spiritual  nature,  and  for  the  sphere 
of  His  intimately  divine  operations, — a  glory  which  is  not  as  yet 
a  visible,  free,  self-revelation  of  God  to  the  creature,  but  is 
first  of  all  the  everlasting  radiation  of  His  essential  perfection, 
and  which,  without  itself  being  personal,  has  its  ground  of 
origination  in  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead,  whose  com- 

^  See  the  art.  *^  HeBychaBts,**  by  Gktss,  in  Herzog^s  Re(d  EncyclopsBdie, 
<  Least  of  all  to  Luther  himself,  who  in  reference  to  this  says,  *^  Th« 
ore  lies  still  half  in  the  mine."    See  Thomasios,  Dogm.  i.  78. 
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bined  reflection  it  is,  eternally  cansed  by  the  Father,  eternally 
mediated  by  the  Son,  and  eternally  effectuated  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  To  the  question.  Where,  then,  was  God  before  the 
creation  of  the  world  ?  our  ancients  had  the  pertinent  reply, 
God  was  in  existence.  He  was  in  His  nature.  And  our  dog* 
matists  distinguish  from  the  gloria  externa  of  God,  which  has 
become  manifest  in  time,  an  everlasting  gloria  interna;  and 
from  the  created  coelum  angelorum  an  uncreated  caelum  Dei; 
whereof  they  say,  ^  Coelum  Dei  majestaticum  nullis  limitibus 
circumscribi  potest,  estqne  nihil  aliud  quam  setema  et  infinita 
Dei  gloria  et  majestas,  quam  Deus  in  se  habuit  ab  setemo  et 
in  setemum  habi turns  est.*'^  With  reference  to  passages  where 
KJDp,  ovpavo^y  appears  as  God's  name  (Dan.  iv.  23,  LuJ^e  xv.  18, 
comp.  Matt.  xxi.  25,  John  iii.  13),  they  say,  hoe  coelum  est  ipse 
Deus?  And  this  cannot  be  far  from  the  true  account  of  the 
matter,  for  the  God  of  heaven  swears  (Deut.  xxxii.  40)  with 
hand  uplifted  to  heaven :  in  which  passage  an  old  interpreter 
explains  ad  coelum  by  ad  se  ipsum?  But  we  must  go  further, 
and  say  with  more  accuracy,  this  Heaven  is  the  manifestation 
of  the  nature  of  God  the  Triune — a  manifestation  everlasting, 
infinite,  immaterial ;  and  God  is  called  ^^  the  Heaven,"  as  He 
also  is  named  "the  name,  Dt?n"  (Deut.  xxviii.  58,  comp.  Isa. 
XXX.  27),  for  the  name  is  the  expression  of  the  nature.  The 
bearing  of  the  matter  is  this :  As  God,  as  the  absolute  person- 
ality, is  Himself  absolutely  revealed  to  Himself — Himself  abso- 
lutely present  to  Himself  {sihi  prcesentissimus) — personality, 
indeed,  is  presence  to  one's  self ;  so  also,  according  to  Scripture 
(without  entering  more  closely  into  the  metaphysical  grounds 
of  the  question),  there  is  an  eternally  glorious  manifestation  of 
the  nature  of  the  Godhead,  which  is  and  has  itself  absolutely 
present  to  itself.  As  in  every  nature  there  are  distinguished 
an  internal  and  an  external,  so  also  it  is,  apart  from  its 
relation  to  the  world,  in  the  nature  of  all  natures.  That  which 
within  the  kingdom  of  creation  we  call  appearance,  externality, 
visibility,  form,  corporeality,  is  not  without  its  archetype  in  the 
Divine  Essence.  We  are  not  philosophizing  h  prioriy  but  are 
forming  a  conception  according  to  what  is  revealed  Scripture. 

*  See  Quenstedt,  in  his  Systema  Theologicum,  T.  L  c.  C24. 

*  The  same,  c.  626. 

«  Raschi,  D^DcH^K,  t.e.  nWJT^. 
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There  is  an  eternal  "J^M,  in  which  the  3^0"73  of  God,  ue.  the 
enture  fulness  of  His  good  and  holy  nature,  becomes  apparent 
in  the  way  of  manifestation.^  The  outward  expi*ession  of  the 
highest  goodness  can  only  be  the  highest  beauty ;  but "  beauty" 
is  too  trivial  a  form  of  speech  for  the  Holy  Scripture  to  uso 
immediately  of  God:^  it  calls  the  manifestation  of  God's 
nature  "Glory,"  and  invokes  every  mode  of  expression  to 
denote  this  inexpressibly  great  glory.  The  most  usual  appella- 
tions are  *i^33  and  So^a.  The  former  indicates  the  glory,  with 
reference  to  the  impression  produced  by  it,  as  weighty  and 
majestic  (comp.  fidpo^  Sof»;9,  2  Cor.  iv.  17)  :  the  latter,  a  con- 
ception akin  to  el/cdv  (1  Cor.  xi.  7) ;  if  it  be  derived  from  BoxeiVy 
in  the  sepse  of  ifMLveaOav,  suggests  the  appearance,  especially 
that  appearance'  which  is  the  expression  of  that  which  is  pre- 
eminently excellent.  Ao^a  is  called  the  glorious  appearance  of 
the  absolutely  holy  nature  of  God.  More  exactly  defined,  this 
glory  is  that  which  He  had  irpb  iravrb^  tov  al&vo^^  prior  to 
time,  and  thus  everlastingly  (Jude  ver.  25) ;  the  Light,  fc^l^np, 
which  dwells  with  God  (Dan.  ii.  22),  or  God  is  called  the  blessed 
and  only  immortal  King,  who  from  everlasting  dwelleth  in  this 
Light :  <f>&s  oIk&v  iirpoai^TOVj  ov  etZev  oxfheU  avOpamcov  ovSk 
IBetp  ivvaTcu  (1  Tim.  vi.  16).  It  is  thus  DlpD^  the  place  or 
sphere  of  the  essentially  divine  self-life,  whence  proceed  God's 
mundane  operations  (Mic.  i.  3 ;  Isa.  xxvi.  21),  and  His  glorious 
self-demonstration  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  earth  (Ezek.  iii.  12, 
comp.  1  Chron.  xvi.  27),  and  whither  He  withdraws  Himself 
from  those  who  harden  themselves  against  His  love,  in  scornful 
thanklessness  (Hos.  v.  15). 

Scripture  is  not  afraid  of  prejudicing  the  exaltation  of  God 

*  Eahnis,  in  his  Diatribe  de  Angela  Domini^  1858,  translates  Ex.  xxxiii. 
19,  omnis  pulcritudo  mea,  and  remarks  thereupon  with  propriety,  '*  Esse  in 
Deo  naturam  quandam  quse  ad  revelationem  in  mundo  yergit." 

«  That  Ps.  L  2  calls  the  glory  of  God  itself  " the  Perfection  of  Beauty" 
(nonplus  ultra)  (LXX.,  Vulg.,  Luth.),  is  not  so  probable  as  that  this  is  a 
surname  of  Zion  (Syr.,  Aq.,  Hier.) :  for  (1)  according  to  the  accents  it  must 
thus  be  construed ;  (2)  Jeremiah  (Lam.  iL  15)  has  thus  employed  this  ex- 
pression, and  has  probably  thus  understood  it ;  (3)  Beauty,  ^D\  thus  im- 
mediately predicated  of  God,  is  without  precedent. 

'  See  Schott  on  1  Pet.  i.  24.  Ao£«  is  a  relative  idea ;  it  is  the  external 
form,  in  any  way  perceivable,  in  which  the  life  and  nature  of  a  personal  or 
real  subject  oomes  to  its  actual  manifestation,  represents  itself  by  itself. 
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above  the  creature  when  it  calls  this  eternal  dwelling  in  light  of 
God,  His  body  of  light,  His  form  of  light :  nj^Dn,  Num.  xii.  8, 
Ps.  xvii.  15 ;  elSo?,  John  v.  37 ;  and  fiop<f>fiy  Phil.  ii.  6.  It  still 
further  discloses  to  us  the  mystery,  in  giving  us  to  understand, 
that  as,  according  to  His  self-revealing  nature,  God  is  threefold 
in  persons,  so  this  His  essential  revelation  is  sevenfold  in  powers. 
For  the  spectacle  of  the  rainbow  around  Him  who  is  beheld,  is 
that  in  which  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  njn\*il33,  makes  itself  visible 
to  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (Ezek,  i.  28) ;  and  also  Apoc.  iv.  3,  an 
I/)t9  of  the  colour  of  an  emerald  arches  itself  around  the  throne 
of  the  heavenly  King,  These  are  eternal  realissima  which  are 
thus  made  manifest  to  the  beholders.  But  Scripture  says  the 
same  thing  also  without  any  image.  He  who  sits  on  the  throne 
is  there  named  (iv.  8),  6  ^v  xal  6  &v  koI  6  ip^ofievo^.  It  is  the 
same  whose  greeting  occurs  in  i.  4;  but  here,  in  the  place  of  the 
t/)A9  KVKKjoOev  rov  Opovov^  are  named  the  eirrh  nrvev^iara  who 
are  before  His  throne — the  same  seven  spirits  which  (iv.  5) 
appear  as  seven  burning  torches  before  the  throne,  and  (v.  6) 
as  the  seven  eyes  of  the  Lamb.  These  seven  spirits  are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  seven  angels;  but  neither  are  they, 
as  is  almost  generally  taught,  identical  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
although  they  must  be  regarded  as  closely  related  to  Him,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  Isa.  xi.  2,  and  Zech,  iv.  1-4,  comp.  5.  That 
the  seer  should  call  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  immediateness  of  His 
nature  "the  seven  spirits,"  is  probably  not  in  itself  conceiv- 
able ;  and  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  so  understood,  is  clearly 
evident  from  iv.  5,  where  he  sees  the  seven  burning  torches 
"  before  the  throne,"  and  from  v.  6,  where  he  calls  the  seven 
spirits  those  who  are  "  sent  forth  unto  all  the  earth."  They 
are  the  seven  powers  which,  originating  from  the  Father,  the 
warrfp  r&v  (fxHyraov  (Jas.  i.  17),  operating  in  the  Son,  the 
aTravycurfuz  rrjf;  86^^  avrov  (Heb.  i.  3),  perfected  through  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  for  that  reason  partaking  His  name  and 
appropriated  to  Him  in  a  special  sense  (Apoc.  i.  4),  form  in 
their  harmonious  interacting  life  and  operation  the  effectual 
glory  of  the  triime  God,  in  unlimited  possession  of  which, 
moreover,  the  Son  of  God  now  stands  as  the  exalted  Son  of 
man.^     Or  is  the  doxa  of  God  actually  nothing  else  than  His 

'  Philo  IB  on  the  way  to  this  acknowledgment  when  he  interprets  the 
burning  torches  (Qen.  zv.  17)  allegorically  of  the  divine  powers,  al  6u9u 
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majesty  in  a  peculiar  and  personal  sense?  It  has  been  objected 
that  our  view  confuses  the  personal  conception  of  God  by  the 
adoption  of  an  impersonal  one.^  But  the  doxa^  far  removed 
from  being  an  impersonal  accident^  of  the  personal  God,  is 
certainly  not  nature  in  God,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  assump- 
tion of  a  nature  in  Grod  is  rightly  apprehended:  it  is  not  a 
nature  which  precedes  the  will  of  God ;  neither  does  it  clothe 
itself  generally  with  the  conception  of  nature,  which  (when  this 
conception  is  otherwise  applied)  is  its  foundation  and  material, 
but  not  itself.  The  doxa  is  the  nature  carried  out  into  form ; 
the  effective  formulation  of  that  foundation  of  nature  which 
does  not  exist  in  God  without  His  will,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
separates  itself  by  His  own  will  from  the  actuality  of  His  Ego : 
it  is  in  its  everlasting  perfection  the  eternal  triumph  of  the 
personality  of  God,  and  in  its  light  exalted  above  all  mistiness, 
the  absolute  negation  of  bondage.  Or  is  God*s  doxa  perchance 
h  priori  simply  light  and  simply  harmony,  without  having  be- 
come so  by  means  of  the  balancing  of  contraries  t  It  has  been 
objected  that  the  successive  process  of  development  from  below 
to  above  is  peculiar  to  the  creature,  and  ought  not  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  God.^  But,  that  development  to  a  limited  end — that 
separation  of  the  original  unity — ^that  re-union  into  a  mediate 
oneness — is  not  opposed  to  the  nature  of  God,  is  shown  already 

IvvifAug  (518,  16),  and  nnderstandB  by  the  good  treasure  of  God  (Dent 
xxviii.  12)  the  Logos  teemiiig  with  divine  lights,  toV  fyxiY«oy«i  ^tilwjr 
(pintp  UyoM  (108,  20). 

*  Thus,  for  instance,  J.  P.  Lange,  in  the  Deutschen  Zeitschrift^  1859,  p.  22: 
^^  That  God  must  have  something  impersonal  in  Himself  which  should  be 
distinguished  from  Himself  as  the  absolute  Spirit,  we  deny ;  and  it  is,  in 
fact,  contradicted  when  we  call  God  the  absolute  Spirit.''  That  (Jod  is  Spirit 
(John  iv.  24),  proves  certainly  more  than  that  He  is  incorporeal  He  is 
absolutely  free — Personality  operative  in  itself,  and  the  absolute  opposite 
of  blind  necessity — Life  entirely  revolving  on  itself,  indivisible,  and  having 
nothing  externid  to  itself.  That  all  that  God  develops  out  of  the  ground 
of  His  nature  must  also  itself  be  personal,  does  not  follow  therefrom,  only 
that  everyUiing  is  overpowered  and  penetrated  by  His  personality. 

"Thus  V.  Rudloff,  Die  Lekre  vom  Menschen,  p.  13,  names  it  "an 
accident  or  attribute  of  the  Divine  Trinity,  although  it  is  one  that  belongs 
to  the  nature  of  if  But  if  it  were  an  accident,  it  would  not  for  that  very 
reason  belong  to  the  nature ;  and  if  it  were  only  an  attribute,  it  would 
not  be  the  unapproachable  light  in  which  God  dwells,  not  the  (uncreated) 
heaven  after  which  God  Himself  is  named  "  the  Heaven.'' 

'  The  letters  of  Molitor  in  the  Appendix  to  this  sectioxu 
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hj  the  procession  of  the  Trinity;  and  as  to  the  doaay  the 
essential  distinctive  character  of  its  nature,  as  different  from 
that  of  all  created  aspiration,  consists  in  this,  that  the  basis  of 
development  of  the  creature  is  one  that  subsists  without  its 
will — is  given  or  communicated  to  it;  and  its  development 
itself  is  one  that  is  completed  in  temporal  succession,  whilst  in 
God  there  is  nothing  which  preceded  His  will,  and  nothing 
which  at  any  time  might  not  have  been,  and  might  for  the  first 
time  have  become.  He  is  altogether  causa  suiy  and  His  ever- 
lasting becoming  is  at  the  same  time  everlasting  fulfilment ;  and 
the  postulates  of  this  eternal  completion  are  only  capable  of 
being  known  from  His  creative  and  historical  manifestations  of 
Himself  and  of  His  nature.  . 

We  thus  introduce  into  the  conception  of  God,  who  is 
utterly  spirit  and  absolute  light,  no  limitation  and  no  mistiness, 
when  we  say  that  God,  considered  in  Himself  'apart  from  the 
creature,  is  threefold  in  persons,  and  sevenfold  in  revelation  of 
Himself,  the  tri-personal  One.  But  if  we  consider  Him  in  rela- 
tion to  the  creature,  which  according  to  Rom.  i.  20  reflects  tA 
aopara  avrov,  we  need  a  glapce  to  Gen.  i.  2,  3,  in  the  light  of 
John  i.  1-4,  to  apprehend  that  it  is  the  Godhead  in  the  totality 
of  its  nature  which  produces  the  creature  in  the  operation  of 
time ;  for  the  Father  accomplishes  it  through  the  Logos  under 
the  perfecting  co-operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  seven  days, 
of  which  the  seventh  is  the  blissful  repose  of  perfection  into 
which  the  six  other  days  enter.  But  the  creation  realized  in 
time  is  actually  only  the  temporal  realization  of  that  which  was 
everlastingly  present  to  the  triune  self-consciousness  of  God; 
and  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former,  the  same  principle  is  true, 
that  it  is  God  in  the  totality  of  His  nature  from  whom  and  in 
whom  it  has  its  ideal  existence.  The  conceptions  of  the 
creation,  future  as  to  time,  proceed  from  the  Father  through 
the  Son,  and  proceed  from  both  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
form  the  ideal  world  of  the  triune  Godhead  which  it  fills  with 
its  sevenfold  doxa^  as  it  will  be  the  final  purpose  of  the  world 
translated  out  of  the  idea  into  reality  to  be  filled  with  the  glory 
of  the  Thrice-holy  (Isa.  vi.  3).  It  is  one  of  the  most  genial 
flashes  of  Schleiermacher^s  spirit,  when  in  his  sketch  of  a 
system  of  moral  philosophy  he  calls  love  "  the  desire  of  reason  to 
become  souir    The  doxa  of  God  is  the  manifestation  of  His 
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loving  nature  creating  for  itself  out  of  itself,  a  means  and  an 
instrument  of  revelatioq.  In  the  doxoy  God  who  is  Spirit  has 
not  only  what  He  inspires,  but  that  wherewith  He  inspires  it 
He  dwells  in  it,  and  unfolds  through  it,  that  it  may  be  mani- 
fested in  the  world — ^the  depth  of  that  riches  in  wisdom  and 
knowledge  (Eom.  xi.  33)  which  is  personified  in  Scripture  as 
the  wisdom,  HD^n,  <ro(\>iay  and  has  in  the  Logos  its  eternal 
Mediator,  in  the  glory  its  eternal  medium. 

Here  we  have  attained  the  result  which  we  proposed  to  our- 
selves at  the  close  of  the  preceding  section.  God  is  all.  All 
has  its  original  in  Him.  He  is  I,  and  Thou,  and  He,  and  It. 
As  I,  the  Father  is  the  primal  source  of  the  Son.  The  Son, 
as  Thou,  is  the  object  of  the  Father^s  love.  The  Spirit,  as  He, 
is  the  emanation  of  the  love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The 
Glory,  as  It^  is  the  reflection  of  the  Triune,  and  the  origin  of  the 
Kosmos.  We  apprehend  now  the  threefold  personal  and  the 
sevenfold  dynamical ;  the  personal,  living,  and  in  itself  imper- 
sonal indeed,  but,  as  effected  by  the  personality  of  God,  and 
absolutely  interpenetrated  by  it,  the  living  archetype  of  the 
everlasting  ideal  model,  and  which  includes,  moreover,  the 
human  soul  and  humanity  in  the  image  of  God.  We  appre- 
hend now,  according  to  the  measure  of  our  knowledge,  the 
everlasting  postulates  which  precede  psychological  facts.  And 
if  anybody  fables  to  us  of  an  eternal  matter  in  a  falsely  philo- 
sophical sense,  we  shall  now  have  wherewith  to  answer  him  as 
Tertullian  did  Hermogenes  (chap,  xviii.) :  "  Habuit  Deus  mate- 
riam  longe  digniorem  et  idoniorem,  non  apud  philosophos  sesti- 
mandam  sed  apud  prophet^  intelligendam." 
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JOS.  FE.  MOLITOB  ON  J.  BOHME'S  DOCTRINE  OF  THE 
NATURE  IN  GOD. 

l.—From  a  LeUer  ofUie  22d  Sept.  1858.^ 

I  GREATLY  regret  that,  throngh  my  ill  health,  we  were  pre- 
vented from  going  more  deeply  into  the  essence  of  God's 
nature.  If  the  Bohme-Baaderish  view  of  the  nature  in  God 
were  well  founded,  it  would  follow  that  in  God's  essence 
there  subsists,  as  the  fundamental  basis  of  its  existence,  a  dim 
natural  impulse,  or  a  dim  natural  instinct,  which  must,  as  in 
man,  be  overcome  by  the  ideal  or  principle  of  freedom,  and 
glorified  from  eternity  to  a  higher  spirituality.  I  think  that 
this  view  could  in  no  wise  be  adopted  by  a  theologian ;  for  it 
assumes  too  much  of  what  is  finite  and  naturally  necessary  in 
the  nature  of  God,  and  degrades  it  therefore  wholly  into  the 
range  of  finite  existence.  A  God  wholly  distinct  from  nature — 
a  spiritualistic  Divinity— cannot  be  assumed  :  this  view  plainly 
contradicts  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture.  But  still  the  nature 
in  God  can  just  as  little  depend  upon  a  blind,  dark,  instinctive 
impulse,  which  originally  is  antagonistic  to  the  Spirit,  and 
which,  in  the  eternal  process  of  the  divine  life,  just  as  in  the 
temporal  process  of  the  life  of  the  creature,  has  to  be  overcome 
and  elevated  by  the  Spirit,    But  the  nature  in  God,  which  can 

'  The  following  was  written  with  trembling  hand  by  the  grey-haired 
man,  now  at  rest,  when  he  was  eighty  years  of  age,  and  with  a  frame 
weakened  by  repeated  attacks  of  apoplexy,  but  with  a  dear  spirit,  and  a 
heart  which  desired  for  itself  no  higher  good  than  "  the  grace  of  perfect 
submission  and  inward  conformity  to  the  most  holy  will  of  God.**  On  the 
23d  March  1860  he  fell  asleep.  ^^  Jesos,  my  love,'*  were  his  last  words. — 
Evang.  K.  Z.  18G0,  No.  52. 
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be  nothiDg  else  than  the  objective  counterpart  of  the  eternally 
sabjective  divine  Ideality,  can  only  depend  upon  an  inner  free 
absolute  necessitt/y  of  such  a  kind  that,  in  the  Godhead,  we  are 
not  entitled  to  speak  of  an  overcoming  and  reconciling  of  con- 
traries, as  we  may  in  the  creature,  since  the  Godhead  is  origi- 
nally, in  an  absolute  manner  that,  after  which  the  creature  is 
bound  to  aspire :  therefore  in  God  the  oppositions  of  life  are 
all  established  in  original  harmony;  whereas  in  the  creature 
they  require  to  be  first  of  all  combined  into  harmony.  As  this 
question  of  the  nature  in  God  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  theology  and  philosophy,  I  am  very  desirous  of  having  your 
judgment  on  this  view  thus  submitted  to  you. 

II.— From  a  Letter  of  the  2l8t  Jan.  1859. 

It  is  undoubtedly  certain  that  there  can  be  nothing  in  created 
existence  which  has  not  in  some  manner,  in  the  nature  of  the 
Godhead,  its  source  of  origination  and  of  manifestation,  inas- 
much as  the  Godhead  is  the  archetype  of  the  creature.  Only 
the  question  occurs.  Does  the  creature  form  the  direct  or  the 
inverted  likeness  of  the  Godhead  ?  Since  the  Godhead  has  its 
source  in  itself,  while  the  creature  subsists  by  the  Godhead,  the 
creature  and  the  Godhead  appear  to  stand  to  one  another  in  an 
inverted  relation,  of  such  a  kind  that  what  in  the  Godhead  is 
the  positive  and  primitive,  without  respect  to  time,  in  the  crea- 
ture is  the  secondary  and  subordinate.  Thus,  in  the  creature 
predominates  ordination,  externality,  and  conflict  of  contraries, 
or,  generally,  the  natural  aspect  of  things :  it  advances  succes- 
sively from  a  minus  activity  to  a  plus  activity,  from  externality 
to  intemality,  from  the  rough,  rude,  constrained  rigour  of  nature, 
to  the  inward,  gentle,  free,  higher  ideality ;  whilst  in  the  God- 
head, which  has  its  own  origin  freely  from  itself,  the  inverted 
current  of  life  appemrs  to  find  a  place,  in  that  here,  receptivity, 
externality,  natural  ordination,  are  the  product  of  the  actu- 
ality that  constitutes  the  ideal.  Thus,  moreover,  there  is  not, 
in  the  nature  of  the  Godhead,  even  conformably  to  the  ideal,  a 
hlindy  impelled  law  of  nature^  which  cannot  be  overcome  exoept 
in  the  divine  process  of  life  (certainly  still  only  according  to 
the  idea),  but,  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Godhead  intrin- 
sically,  everything  seems  to  me  to  be  originally  harmony. 
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which,  merely  operating  externally,  comes   into   relation  to 
the  opposing  condition  of  sinners,  as  inharmonious  action. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  Bohme,  the  process  of  life  in 
the  Godhead  is  conditioned  in  a  precisely  similar  manner  as 
that  of  the  creature,  and  it  depends  only  on  a  difference  of 
degree — that  the  former  is  infinite  and  not  related  to  time^  while 
the  latter  ia  finite  and  temporaL    As  a  result  of  this  view,  there 
appears,  therefore,  according  to  J.  Bohme,  in  the  procession  of 
the  Trinity,  the  Fathevy  as  the  dark,  rigorous  principle  of  nature, 
which  is  propitiated  by  the  Son  as  the  gentle  ideal  principle. 
But  this  view,  harmonizing  as  it  does  with  the  most  inward 
fundamental  nature  of  the  doctrine  of  Bohme,  is  utterly  false : 
— in  the  Father  subsists  the  same  principle  of  compassion  as 
in  the  Son  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit.     The  same  is  true  also  of 
the  principle  of  strict  righteousness.     Yet,  because  the  Divine 
Son,  as  the  outworking  principle^  became  man,  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  fallen  humanity,  the  notion  has  been  indulged  by 
many  Christians,   that  the  Son  represents  the  love^  and  the 
Father  the  severity^  of  the  Godhead. 
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MAN  AS  THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  SIX  DAYS'  WORK. 

Sec.  I. 

That  God  created  the  world  in  six  days,  and  perfected  it  on 
the  seventh,  is  not  merely  a  humanitarian  mould  in  which  the 
scriptural  history  of  creation  has  been  cast ;  but,  in  the  accepta- 
tion of  the  Thora, — which  refers  thereto  not  only  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath,  but  the  week  of  seven  days  also, — it  is  an  absolute  f  act.^ 
We  have  observed  how  deeply  this  number  seven  of  the  days  is 
founded  in  the  nature  of  God ;  and  if  we  consider  attentively, 
we  cannot  help  observing  how  remarkably  this  scheme  of  crea- 
tion is  reflected  in  the  relations  of  the  creature  and  its  history./ r  /  n  ^ 
It  Is  no  mere  chance,  that  in  the  so-called  dual  or  binary  system!  '  ^ 
of  notation,  the  number  seven  is  denoted  by  three  units  placed  in 
juxtaposition  (IH  =  7),  and  that  the  seventh  number  of  every  ( 
geometrically  progressing  series  is  always  a  square,  and  a  cube; 
for  example,  1,  2,  4,  8,  16>  32,  64.^  Seven  is  the  number  that 
represents  the  unfolding  of  the  idea  contained  in  the  Trinity, 
the  number  that  indicates  the  coAiplete  development  of  the 
possible,  the  number  of  the  realization  of  the  completion  and 
repose  of  all  progress  and  endeavour. 

But  there  is  importance  also,  not  only  in  the  number  of  the 
creative  days,  but  in  the  consecutive  order  of  the  creative  wcmt^s. 
It  is  deeply  significant,  that  on  the  fourth  day,  which  forms  the 

1  Thus  ako  Hofmaim,  in  his  SchrifibeweU,  i.  279.  Tet  this  sobjeot,  in 
OUT  view,  has  a  far  more  comprehensive  import  when  we  derive  the  scrip- 
tnral  account  of  creation,  not  from  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  firat 
created  man,  but  from  actual  revelation,  although  not  the  revelation  of 
vision,  as  Kurtz,  Eeerl,  and  others. 

'  Philo  ohserved  this  (Opp*  L  26).  Moreover,  both  he  and  the  fathers 
of  the  church  take  great  pains  to  bring  forward  this,  that  in  the  funda- 
mental sequence  of  numbers  (1-10)  only  the  number  seven  has  the  two 
peculiarities,  that  it  is  never  produced  by  multiplication^  nor  ever  produces 
by  multiplication  any  other  number  occurring  within  the  given  limits.  It 
is  therefore  called  duneapBuog. — Vid,  E.  H.  lindo,  The  Conciliator  of  B. 
Manasseh  hen  Israel^  London  1842,  voL  ii.  p.  262. 
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point  of  divergence  of  the  two  ternaries  of  days,  the  light  of 
the  sun,  of  the  moon,  and  of  the  stars,  shines  forth,  and  that 
from  that  point,  (assuredly  not  without  harmony  with  its  place 
and  sequence,  let  the  influence  of  the  stars  be  ever  so  much  or 
ever  so  little  believed,)  commence  the  creations  of  animated 
natures.  But  what  chiefly  concerns  us  here  is  this,  that  the 
creation  of  man  closes  the  six  days'  work,  and  immediately 
precedes  the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath.  With  respect  to  the 
six  work-days,  man  stands  at  the  end  of  all  creatures  as  their 
close;  and  with  respect  to  the  Sabbath,  man  stands  at  the 
summit  of  all  creatures  as  their  leader  on  the  way  to  God's  rest, 
i.e.  to  their  destination. 

Palseontology,  moreover,  confirms  the  assertion  that  the 
creation  of  the  terrene  world  attained  its  goal  in  man.  A 
hundred  years  ago,  who  would  have  ventured  to  dream,  that 
from  the  excavated  bowels  of  the  earth  should  emerge  the 
most  substantial  proofs  of  the  historical  character  of  the  story 
of  creation  which  began  in  Holy  Scripture?  For  the  remains  of 
plants  in  the  primeval  world  are  already  discovered  in  the  tran- 
sition and  coal  periods,  while  the  classes  of  vertebrate  animals 
do  not  occur  until  later  on,  in  an  order  corresponding  to  the 
degree  of  their  perfection,— first  fishes,  then  amphibious  crea- 
tures, birds,  and  finally  mammals ;  in  respect  of  which  classes, 
moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  individual  types,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  more  perfect  in  their  organization,  emerge 
so  much  later,  and  under  more  limitations.  But  human  remains 
occur  nowhere  in  a  state  of  fossil  petrifaction,  but  only  cal- 
cined, and  therefore  pertaining  to  the  historical  period.  Since 
the  time  that  George  Cuvier,  in  the  fossil  which  Scheuchzer 
called  homo  diluvii  testis^  recognised  a  great  salamander,  the 
fact  that  human  remains  do  not  occur  among  the  fossil  deposits 
has  been  established  by  continually  increasing  evidences.  Thus, 
in  those  periods  of  creation  in  which  the  generations  of  plants 
and  animals  appeared  and  perished,  from  the  primeval  range  of 
mountains  down  to  the  geologic  deluge,  during  which  still  existed 
the  mammoths,  the  cave  hysenas,  and  the  cave  bears,  man  had 
not  yet  been  created.  This  conclusion  of  palaeontology,  con- 
firming as  it  does  the  statement  of  Scripture,  is  not  a  matter 
foreign  to  our  scientific  purpose ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
psychologic  result  of  the  deepest  importance.    Man  cannot  be 
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estimated  psychologically,  except  as  we  know  something  of  the 
position  in  the  world  assigned  to  him  by  God  the  Creator. 
He  is  the  last  link  of  the  chain  of  degrees,  which  advances  in 
sptematic  progression  from  the  creation  of  the  mder  and  more 
incomplete,  to  the  more  noble  and  more  perfect  Not  sa  though 
man  were  the  highest  and  noblest  product  of  any  unconscious 
natural  development,  left  entirely  to  itself.  It  is  in  harmony  with 
a  view  so  pantheistic  and  substantially  atheistic  as  this,  that  such 
absurdities  are  arrived  at,  as  were  lately  promulgated  by  Bayr* 
hoffer  and  others  ;-^that  the  ape  is  the  reflection  of  man  as  he 
was,  while  still  undeveloped  from  the  brute,  and  that  there  only 
needed  one  start  of  formative  nature  to  reach  from  the  ape  to 
the  man.  In  order  to  effect  for  superstition  such  a  creative 
natura  naturansj  unnatural  force  must  be  put  upon  the  under- 
standing; and  the  man  who,  in  the  ape,  greets  his  brother  only 
removed  a  little  backward,  must  needs  have  first  substantially 
brutalized  himself,  or  he  would  rather  shudder  at  the  image  of 
his  own  degradation.  No  I  between  the  single  steps  of  crea- 
tion there  are  no  primeval  ova,  or  similar  spawn  of  a  generatio 
cequivocay  but  the  seeds  of  divine  creative  words,  from  which 
springs  forth  into  temporal  actuality  that  which  had  from  all 
eternity  in  the  divine  wisdom  its  gradual  progress  accurately 
prefigured  in  the  design  of  God.  But  this  gradual  progress 
forms  no  uninterrupted  continuity ;  but  as  soon  as,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  sixth  day,  the  nature-life  has  been  elevated  to  the 
summit  of  opulence  and  intensity,  beyond  which  nothing  further 
is  possible,  man,  to  whom  the  creation  from  the  beginning 
aspires,  appears  on  the  stage  of  existence,  realized  in  a  heavenly 
form,  which  is  no  potentiality  of  the  ape,  but  the  image  of  the 
Godhead.  In  respect  of  the  soul  of  man,  there  is  between  him 
and  the  chimpanzee  or  the  orang-utang, — the  most  exalted 
among  the  ape  tribe, — an  infinite  distance  of  origin  and  nature, 
absolutely  immeasurable  by  any  degrees.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is,  moreover,  true  that  man  is  a  microcosm,  not  merely 
so  far  as  he,  being  a  mingled  nature  of  spirit  and  body,  presents, 
according  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  &<nrep  Tivh  fiucrov  kokt/iov  avy- 
ryeinj  t&v  Zvo  Koafuop;  but  also,  because  everything  which  is 
distinguished  as  precedent  and  subsequent  in  the  lower  grades 
of  natures  is  concentrated  in  man.  For  in  man  the  vegetative 
life  is  subordinated  to  the  animal,  and  the  animal  to  the  spiri- 
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taal;  and  hk  body  combines  e£Fectaally  in  itself  all  the  primitive 
forms  of  the  elements — ^fire,  air,  water,  and  earth  (earths  and 
metals),  the  body  of  the  man  of  to-day  indeed,  as  we  shall  find, 
combining  them  in  a  different  manner  from  that  of  the  body 
of  the  first  created  man. 

We  said  (2).  that  man,  as  considered  with  reference  to  the 
divine  Sabbath,  is  placed  at  the  summit  of  all  creatures;  as 
considered  with  reference  to  the  divine  six  days'  work-^at  their 
end.  Regarding  carefully  this  aspect  of  the  position  of  man 
in  the  field  of  creation,  we  proceed  from  an  empirical  fact 
already  mentioned^  which  we  cannot  forbear  considering^  and 
which,  under  the  light  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  leads  us  to  impor- 
tant disclosures,  or  at  least  suggests  weighty  questions  which 
occur  on  the  subject.  This  is  the  fact — that  before  man  came 
into  being,  entire  races  of  plants  and  animals  which  we  now 
find  embedded  in  the  mountain  strata  appeared,  and  again 
perished :  perished  in  a  great  measure  by  earthquakes,  which 
surprised  them  without  warning;  in  a  great  measure  by  mutual 
destruction;  and  partly  also  by  painful  mortal  disease.  The 
adversaries  of  revelation  do  not  fail  to  bring  this  fact  triumph- 
antly under  our  notice,  by  opposing  to  us — (to  formulate  their 
objection  briefly  and  well) — ^that  the  BovT^ia  t^9  ^Bopa^y  to 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  man,  the  creature  was 
subjected  (Rom.  viii.  20),  was  already  in  operation  prior  to  the 
fall  of  man,  and  in  general  before  man  existed  at  all.  What 
are  we  to  reply  to  them?  Must  we  deny  the  fact!  It  is  un- 
deniable. The  fact  is  indeed  as  we  state  it ;  but  it  does  not 
give  them  on  their  side  any  ground  for  triumph.  For  what 
the  Pauline  testimony  affirms  by  way  of  commentary  on  Gen. 
iii.  17-19,  of  the  unwilling  bondage  of  corruption  of  the  crea- 
ture, is  true  only  of  the  present  form  of  the  world,  and  of  its 
history  as  centralized  in  man.  And,  moreover.  Scripture  gives 
us  many  intimations  which  may  save  us  from  embarrassment, 
even  although  the  fact  of  a  bondage  of  corruption  already 
existing,  and  indeed  preceding  the  creation  of  man,  obtrude 
itself  upon  us.  When  man  was  transplanted  into  Paradise, 
with  the  purpose  of  dressing  it  and  keeping  it  (Gen.  ii.  15) ; 
and  the  secret  meaning  of  these  words — ut  custodiret — soon  be- 
came apparent  from  the  fact  that,  by  means  of  a  magic  spell, 
a  brute  becomes  even  in  the  midst  of  Paradise  the  instrument 
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of  speech  of  an  evil  i^pirit,  who  designed  it  for  the  ruin  of  the 
man  who  had  been  appointed  to  watch  over  Paradise^ — tiiese 
things,  even  apart  from  the  tree  of  knowledge  with  its  deadly 
fmitSy  are  retrospective  hints  which  give  us  to  .understand  that 
there  was  a  desttuctive  power  to  which  man  was  placed  in 
opposition,  that  he  mi^t  overcome  it ;  and  which,  therefore, 
was  older  than  the  ruin  which  man's  defeat  introduced  into  the 
last  creation.  This  destructive  power  is  not  human,  and  yet  it 
is  self-conscious;  and  therefore  it  is  an  angelic  power, — a  con- 
clusion which  the  progressive  development  of  Scripture  entirely 
confirms  to  us.  It  is  true  that  the  biblical  story  of  creation 
tells  us  nothing  of  the  creation  of  angels.  But  that  which  in 
itself  is  probable,  we  fii)d  presupposed  in  Job  xzxviii.  4-7,  viz. 
that  the  angels  were  created  before  the  creation  of  the  c(»*poreal 
world ;  for  there  it  is  asserted,  that  before  Job,  and  absolutely 
before  man  existed,  stars  and  angels — ^that  is,  the  hosts  of  heaven 
— were  there,  and  with  songs  of  triumph  and  exultation  beheld  the 
earth  come  forth,  as  the  residence  of  humanity,  and  the  theatre 
of  the  great  events  which  crowned  the  loving  counsel  of  God. 
The  creation  of  angels  is  thus  comprehended  in  the  summary 
statement  of  Gen.  i.  1  (comp.  ii.  1,  and  in  addition  Neh.  ix.  6) ; 
and  the  more  particular  narrative,  i.  2,  takes  its  point  of  departure 
at  a  time  when  the  angels  were  already  created.^  In  this  we 
are  saying  nothing  new.  Among  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
Gr^ory  of  Nyssa,  Basilios,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  and  others, 
have  taught  of  old,  and  Jo.  Philoponus  (in  his  seven  books  of 
the  creation  of  the  world)  has  strenuously  mamtained  against 
Theodore  of  Mopsnestia,  that  God  created  rhv  vTuh^v  Koa-fwv 
after  He  had  perfected  top  airKovv  /cat  voepdnarov  t&v  aopdrcov 
Zxwdfufev  KoafjLOP.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  moreover  obvious  to 
place  the  fall  of  the  angels — Lucifer  in  the  front — (as  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  adopting  the  church's  view  of  the  Satan  as  the 
earliest  prince  of  the  angels  of  light,  comparing  Luke  x.  18 
with  Isa.  xiv.  12),  prior  to  Gen.  i.  2.  The  passage  in  1  John 
iii.  8,  am^  apJCJ^  o  SuzfioKo^  afiaprdvei,  suggests  to  us  at  least  no 
limit  in  dating  back  this  downfall ;  and  our  old  dogmatists,  in 

^  Hohnann  rejects  these  consequences  (Schriftheweis^  i.  400) ;  similarly 
PhiHppi,  Dognu  ii.  288.  After  repeated  examination,  we  agree  with  Kortz 
and  Keerl,  Schdpjktngsgesehichte,  291.  The  book  of  Job  is  rich  in  angelo- 
logical  disdoBores. 
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saying  that  the  angels  fell  at  all  events  intra  hexaSmeron^  are 
only  careful  to  assert  that  their  fall  did  not  happen  prior  to  the 
n^lTKia :  for,  without  contradiction,  n^etn  here  is  absolutely  the 
beginning  inclusively  of  every  creature*  But  the  special  narra- 
tive begins  with  the  second  verse,  with  an  existing  condition  of 
the  earth  that  was  to  be,  which  followed  that  primeval  beginning. 
It  is  the  condition  of  inai  ^nn.  How  we  are  to  apprehend  this 
condition,  occurs  to  us  when  we  reflect  that  thohu  in  every  case, 
where  it  has  not  the  general  meaning  of  wasteness,  of  emptiness, 
of  nothingness,  betokens  a  condition  of  desolation  by  judgment 
of  God  (Isa.  xxiv.  10),  and  especially  fiery  judgment  (Isa. 
xxxiv.  9-11 ;  Jer.  iv.  23-26);  that  moreover  here,  in  the  narra- 
tive of  creation,  it  is  only  said  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  six 
days'  work  God  found  the  earth  in  the  state  of  thohu  wabohuy 
but  not  that  this  was  the  original  state  in  which  He  had  created 
it,  as  also  none  of  the  extra-Israelitish  cosmogonies  regard  God 
as  creator  of  chaos ;  that  consequently  this  condition  must  have 
had  a  cause  apart  from  God,  which  cause  can  be  looked  for  in 
no  other  direction  than  in  that  of  the  world  of  those  spirits 
whose  creation  preceded  the  six  days'  work,  as  is  further  shown 
by  their  unauthorized  intrusion  into  human  history,  and  as  is 
expressly  intimated  in  Job  xxxviii.  4-7.  Pondering  this^  and 
holding  it  in  connection  with  the  undeniable  fact  that,  prior  to 
the  fall  of  man,  painful  death,  mutual  murder,  and  the  like 
phenomena,  not  conceivable  out  of  connection  with  sin,  were 
present  among  the  creatures  of  the  primeval  world,  we  conclude 
that  the  creation  described  in  Gen.  i.  2  presupposes  the  fall  of 
the  angels;  that  the  world  which  here  is  created  out  of  the 
\7\y\  inn  stands  in  connection  with  that,  which  had  been  entrusted 
to  those  angels  as  a  territory  under  their  jurisdiction ;  that  this 
world,  when  the  prince  of  the  angels,  created  for  higher  glory, 
instead  of  abiding  in  the  truth  (John  viii.  44),  as  god  of  this  world 
selfishly  revolted  against  God,  and  fell  into  the  fire  of  wrath ; 
and  that  the  inni  inn  was  the  rudia  indigestaque  moUs  into 
which  God  gathered  together  the  world,  inflamed  by  the  fire  of 
the  wicked  one  and  of  judicial  wrath,  when  He  quenched  it 
down  and  materialized  it,  in  order  to  make  it  the  substratum 
for  a  new  creation.^    This  coagulation  did  not  abolish  the  prin- 

^  Lucifer,  says  the  author  of  the  Qiussstiones  ex  vetere  et  Novo  Testamento 
(opp.  Augustini,  ed.  Beoed.  T.  ilL  Append,  p.  35),  beholding  many  spiritual 
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ciple  of  wrath  that  had  become  operative  therein,  bat  placed 
to  it  walls  of  separation  and  limits ;  and  when,  therefore,  the 
divine  love,  in  the  interpenetrating  activity  of  its  almighty  Will 
and  Word  and  Spirit,  with  the  forming  powers  of  the  water 
and  the  light,  began  its  work  in  this  chaos,  and  raised  it  gra- 
dually to  the  condition  of  ^^goodj^  aiD,  there  arose — not  without 
continual  attempts  of  demoniac  powers,  but  nevertheless  with 
continual  victory  over  them — a  world  mingled  of  wrath  and 
love,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  love  had  the  dominion,  and 
Satan  was  banished  out  of  its  territory,  and  was  limited  to  the 
principle  of  wrath,  narrowed  by  this  dominion  and  supremacy, 
{cK&ro^j  Eph.  vi.  12).  All,  which  in  the  primeval  world  resembles 
him,  which  in  the  mid-world,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Scripture,  is  the  result  of  the  sin  that  proceeds  from  satanic 
seduction,  was  the  expression  of  the  principle  of  wr^th  involved 
in  the  becoming  conquered;  above  which  the  creative  omni- 
potence in  ever  new  deposits  has  reared  higher  and  higher  its 
structures,  but  which  still,  as  at  first,  bear  on  themselves  the 
traces  of  their  chaotic  origin.  Then,  when  this  conquest  was 
so  far  advanced  that  the  love  and  its  blessing  reigned  supreme, 
it  was  required  to  place  another,  instead  of  the  fallen  and  dis- 
placed and  exiled  Ruler,  on  the  throne  of  the  earth,  that  had 
been  new  created  amid  the  songs  of  angels  and  of  spheres;  and 
with  this  purpose  the  Godhead  proceeded,  according  to  ever- 
lasting counsel  in  the  depth  of  its  being,  to  the  creation  of 
man ;  and  the  biblical  story  of  creation  soars  aloft  as  it  were  in 
triumph,  celebrating  in  three  parallel  members,  as  on  a  tripod, 
the  crowning  of  the  six  days'  work,  in  the  words :  **  So  God 
created  man  in  His  own  image ;  in  the  image  of  God  created 
He  him ;  male  and  female  created  He  them."^ 

powers  beneath  himself,  which  he  in  the  Paradise  of  Grod  had  sorpassed  in 
knowledge  of  the  heavenly  mystery,  puffed  up  with  pride,  wished  to  be 
called  a  god.  Hence  it  was  that  God,  in  order  to  bring  to  nothing  his 
arrogance,  not  by  force,  but  by  conviction,  brought  matter  into  being,  this 
chaotic  material  of  the  world  which  was  thence  to  be  formed  (Jihic  est  unde 
Deusj  tU  ejus  pramimpHonem  non  potestate,  sedratione  destrueretj  materiam 
condidit  qum  esset  rerum  confusio,  ex  qud/aceret  mundum). 

^  I  had  just  written  thus  far,  when  B.  Bocholl,  referring  to  my  previous 
controversy  on  the  hypothesis  of  Restitution,  proposed  to  me  the  following 
questions  for  answer :  1.  Whence  are  we  to  explain  to  ourselves  the  wild  reck- 
lessness of  the  Evil  One,  whence,  the  animosity  and  invidiam  of  the  Satanic 
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THE  LIKENESS  OF  GOD  IN  MAN. 

Sec.  II. 

ScBiPTURE  nowhere  says  of  anyone  of  the  visible  creatures  that 
sorroand  ns^  that  it  is  created  after  the  image  of  God.  They 
are  works  of  divine  wisdom,  and  therefore  realized  thoughts 
of  God  (Prov.  iii.  1,  9 ;  Ps.  xcii.  5).  To  intelligent  and  pro- 
found consideration  they  are  emblems  of  the  divine  aoparoj 
and  substantial  proofs  of  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead  of 
their  Author  (Bom.  i.  20) ;  and  especially  the  starry  heaven  at 
night  rays  forth  bright  charactOTS  of  the  divine  name  (Ps.  viii.) ; 
while,  in  face. of  the  universe,  the  sun  manifests  and  proclaims 
God's  glory  in  more  distinct,  and  generally  more  intelligible, 
announcem^t  (Ps.  xix.).  But  although,  in  Scripture,  God  is 
compared  to  the  sun,  and  His  spiritual  operation  to  the  li^t 
of  the  sun  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11 ;  Mic.  iiL  6;  Mai.  iii.  10),  yet  we 
read  nowhere  that  God  created  the  sun  after  His  image.  Scrips 
ture  says  this  only  of  man,  and  indirectly  of  the  aagds.  For 
in  Scripture  the  angels  are  called  OWKH  ''ja,  sons  of  God 
(Gen.  vi.  2 ;  Ps.  xxix.  1,  Ixxxix.  6 ;  Job  i.  2,  xxxviii.  7) ;  but  it  is 
characteristic  of  a  son  to  be  the  likeness  of  him  who  begat  him.^ 

Being,  if  not  precisely  by  means  of  the  lost  hierarchiaf  2.  Whence  is 
there  a  fully  sufficient  explanation  of  the  dpxfit¥  rov  »6afMv  KovfioKpmroptg^ 
and  of  the  appearance  of  Satan  in  the  history  of  temptation,  as  generally 
in  the  New  Testament,  except  by  means  of  this  hypothesis?  The  above 
reply  will  show,  as  far  as  it  is  here  permitted,  to  what  result  further  inquiry 
has  led  me  since  the  second  edition  of  my  Oenesis,  and  afttr  manifold 
correspondence  with  Kiirtz.  On  the  other  hand,  Str^bel,  in  his  criticism 
of  this  very  psychology  (Luth.  Zeitschrift,  1867,  p.  769),  throws  out,  with 
reference  to  sec.  ii.,  the  question,  ^*  What  think  ye  ?  Does  the  anci^t 
Moses  teach  his  modern  interpreters,  or  do  they  teach  him  ?  "  We  answer : 
The  Mosaic  history  of  creation  proceeded  from  revelation ;  and  since  know- 
ledge of  salvation,  and  generally  knowledge  of  the  truth;  has  endured 
subsequent  to  Moses  for  a  period  of  thirty  omtnries,  we  are  certainly 
in  a  position  to  read  things  which  transcended  the  intelligence  of  Moses, 
between  the  lines  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  creation. 

^  The  counter  arguments  of  Keerl  have  not  yet  appeared,  as  vol.  L  of  his 

work  upon  man  as  the  image  of  €k>d  (1861)  only  treats  in  a  preparatcny 

.  way  of  the  history  of  creation  and  of  the  doctrine  of  Paradise.    The  contra- 
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Bat  the  angds  were  already  created,  as  we  said  in  Sec.  L,  when 
God  determined  on  the  creation  of  man.  It  is  thus  possible, 
and — looking  at  other  events  recorded  in  Scripture,  e.g.  Isa.  vi., 
as  well  as  the  extra-Israelitash  traditions  of  creation — more  than 
probable,  that  God,  in  saying  wnD^Ta  OO^  DnK  nfcT;3 ,  uses  the 
plural  number  to  comprehend  the  angels  with  Himself;  as, 
moreover,  Philo  explains  it  certainly  according  to  the  traditi(m, 
huCKJp^ferai,  o  r&v  oKodv  warijp  rak  eavrov  Swdfteaiv.  Man  must 
therefore  have  been  created  after  the  image  of  God,  and  of 
those  who  already  by  creation  bore  the  image  of  God ;  for  which 
reason,  in  Ps.  viii.  5,  these  two  things  are  both  asserted,  as  well 
tliat  man  is  a  nearly  godlike,  as  that  (according  to  the  LXX. 
and  Targum  translations)  he  is  a  nearly  angel-like,  being.^ 
This  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  psychological  importance.  For 
(1)  if  man  be  created  after  the  image  of  Gt>d  and  of  the  angels, 
it  follows  that  the  image  of  God  in  man  refers  primarily  to  his 
invisible  nature.'  And  yet  from  this  premiss  an  c^posite  con- 
clusion has  also  been  drawn.  Because  man  in  God's  likeness 
has  a  bodily  form,  some  have  presumed  to  infer  backwards 
therefrom  that  God  also  has  a  bodily  form  like  to  man,  which 
had  been  related  by  way  of  pirototjrpe  to  the  human  form.  This 
confessedly  in  the  fourth  century  was  the  doctrine  of  the  sect 
of  the  And»ans  or  Anthropomorphites,  and  probably  also  pre- 
diction of  Eei),  Genesis^  sec.  xxvii.,  is  merely  a  coonter-adBertibn.  We  abide 
by  the  view  that,  in  assertiDg  that  the  angels  are  sons  of  God,  Scripture 
declares  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  in  the  likeness  of  God,  for  that 
which  is  begotten  always  resembles  kim  which  begot  (oomp.  e.g.  John 
iii.  6). 

^  The  words  of  the  Psalm  mn :  Thou  hast  made  him  fall  a  little  short  of 
the  Elohim  ()t)  partUivum)^  Le,  of  the  nature  of  the  Elohim  (derogasH  ei 
pauUtmi  Deorum  ^B^-Mumnis  Deorum),  but  the  nature  of  Elohim  is  divine 
and  angelic :  God  is  Elc^im,  and  the  angels  may  equally  be  called  so,  for 
they  are  sons  of  Elohim,  and  form  with  God  the  heavenly — one  heavenly — 
family  {TrxrpU). 

*  Man,  says  FhiHpp  Nicolai,  is  semi-angehu  and  semi'tnundus— of  angelic 
nature  in  respect  of  the  soul,  and  worldly  in  respect  of  the  body.  And : 
Because  man  was  finally  prepared  for  the  possession  of  the  world  and  for 
angelic  fellowship,  he  has  therefore  a  twofold  nature  also— -he  is  half  angelic 
and  half  of*  the  world.  For  God  has  endowed  him  with  body  and  soul ; 
and  as  he  subsists  in  these  two  natures,  he  is  related  by  his  soul  to  the 
angels,  and  by  his  body  to  the  world  wherein  he  dwells.  Vid,  R.  Bocholl's 
communications  from  Ph.  Nicolai,  in  the  Luth,  Zeitschrift^  1860,  p.  193. 
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viously  of  Melito  of  Sardis,  in  his  work,  wepl  iva<Dfidrov  Seov. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  a  portion  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monks  who  dwelt  in  the  desert  of  Scetys,  maintained  this 
doctrine  against  those  of  the  Nitrian  mountains  who,  with  the 
so-called  four  Long  Brethren  at  their  head,  maintained  the 
doctrines  of  Origen.  The  church  rejected  this  humanizing  of 
God.  We  said  in  the  third  section  of  the  foregoing  division, 
that  what  Scripture  calls  the  form  of  God  is  something  wholly 
different  from  a  human  form.  Tertullian  thinks  substanti- 
ally as  we  do,  although  he  speaks  of  a  corporeity  of  God; 
for  when,  for  example.  Adv.  Proa.  c.  vii.,  he  exclaims  with  a 
certainty  of  conviction,  "  quis  negavit  Deum  corpus  esse  etsi 
Deus  spiritus  est,"  he  adds,  by  way  of  absolute  confirmation : 
"spiritus  enim  corpus  sui  generis  in  su&  effigie."  We  may, 
in  a  certain  sense,  speak  of  a  corporeity  of  God ;  but  as  the 
idea  of  the  material,  of  the  elaborated,  and  of  the  articulated, 
after  the  manner  of  man,  is  so  easily  associated  with  this  expres- 
sion, this  mode  of  naming  the  divine  doxa  is  apt  to  mislead.^ 
Certainly  Scripture  appropriates  to  God  human  members,  but 
still  without  anywhere  speaking  of  a  body  of  God ;  and  certainly 
such  anthropomorphic  expressions  are  more  deeply  founded,  than 
when  it  speaks  of  the  eyes  and  wings  of  the  sun,  of  the  womb 
and  of  the  eyelashes  of  the  morning ;  for  God,  indeed,  appears 
to  the  seers  in  human  form :  nevertheless,  the  thought  of  an 
everlasting  self-investing  of  the  divine  nature  in  a  human  cor- 
poreity is  absolutely  foreign  to  it.  The  oft-repeated  remark, 
that  man  thinks  that  God  is  anthropomorphic,  because  God 
created  man  theomorphic,  retains  its  truth  even  although  the 
human  corporeity  be  not  regarded  as  a  copy  of  a  divine  one : 
it  partakes  only  in.  its  degree  of  the  divine  likeness  of  the  entire 
man.  But  when  God  Himself  represents  Hinfself  in  visions  an- 
thropomorphically,  it  implies,  according  to  John — for  example,  in 
his  Gospel,  xii.  41 — an  anticipation  of  the  future  incarnation  of 
the  Son.  The  anthropomorphic  inference  back  from  Gen.  i.  26 
is,  moreover,  proved  to  be  false,  from  the  consideration  that  its 
just  consequence  would  be,  that  the  angels  also  must  have  been 

^  For  this  reason  I  purposely  avoid  the  expression,  which  has  become  a 
shibboleth  in  the  use  of  J.  Bamberger  and  others,  just  as,  moreover,  I  do 
net  name  the  doxa  God's  "  nature,*'  because  the  conception  of  the  divine 
nature,  2  Pet.  1-4,  is  a  different  one. 
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formed  like  men.  The  biblical  appearances  of  angels  have  in 
this  respect  misled  many,  although,  e.g.y  from  Gen.  xviii.  we 
can  as  little  conclude  that  the  angels  are  formed  in  the  like- 
ness of  men,  as  from  Matt,  xxviii.  3  we  should  be  entitled  to 
assert  that  they  all  wear  raiment  white  as  snow.^  The  angels 
have  no  bodies;  but,  by  the  miraculous  power  of  their  will, 
they  might  be  able  to  make  themselves  visible,  and  to  take  what 
forms  they  pleased,  according  to  the  object  of  their  mission,  and 
the  subjectivity  of  the  beholder.  In  the  view  entertained  by 
the  ancient  church,  and  now  again  very  much  ventilated, — ^that 
the  angels  are  not  absolutely  incorporeal, — the  truth  intended  is 
merely  this,  that  their  spiritual  nature  is  not  essentially  hidden 
from  sight,  but,  like  the  divine  nature,  it  is  capable  of  manifes- 
tation, and,  moreover,  is  actually  revealed  by  way  of  manifes- 
tation. They  have  a  ho^a  external  to  themselves,  and  essential, 
which,  however,  is  not  to  be  called  c&iiOy  for  the  c^fMra 
hrovpcofia  (1  Cor.  xv.  40)  are  not — as  Meyer,  De  Wette,  and 
others  affirm  they  are — meant  of  angels'  bodies  in  this  sense.* 
Corporeity,  whether  it  be  material  or  spiritual,  is,  within  the 
range  of  personal  beings,  absolutely  only  the  specific  peculiarity 
of  twofold-natured  man.  The  assertion  of  Kurtz,*  that  a  crea- 
ture without  corporeity  is  absolutely  inconceivable,  does  not 
bear  consideration.  Certainly,  as  being  spirit-embodied  men, 
we  can  form  to'  ourselves  no  clear  representation  of  pure  spirits, 
but  we  are  able  to  conceive  of  pure  spirits  without  bodies ;  and 
if,  in  respect  of  the  angels,  we  do  not  avail  ourselves  of  this 
capability,  we  derange  the  limits  of  the  creation,  in  that  we 
confound  one  with  another  the.  several  classes  of  being :  for 
Scripture  distinguishes  the  impersonal  bodily  world,  and  the 
personal  bodiless  spirits,  and  the  spirit-embodied  man,  who 
stands  between  the  two,  and  who,  being  at  once  exalted  above 
the  bodily  world,  and  yet  not  purely  spiritual,  is  the  connecting 
link  of  all  created  things  (Ps.  viii.  5).     His  corporeity  is,  and 

^  Uspfhs  ovif  aurpti  tt  fiovTat  Kotl  io0^ot  Xft/x^y,  says  Jo.  Philoponoe  {de 
mundi  creaU  i.  9),  defending  the  view  of  Basilioe,  that  the  angels  are  abso- 
lutely incorporeal,  and  that  while  they  have  a  xtpiypet^  (circumscriptio) 
KtvreL  IvpufAtVy  they  have  none  Katrei  ro^oy  or  xctrd  ^sye^o^,  which  view  was 
opposed  by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 

*  The  heavenly  bodies  there  referred  to  are  the  bodies  of  heaven; — 
moon,  san,  and  stars ;  s.  von  Hoffmann,  Schrifth,  i.  317,  and  Burger  in  loc, 

*  Bibel  und  Astronomies  iv.  sec.  xviii.  p.  142  (ed.  4). 
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continues  to  be,  a  material  one ;  and — because  the  monistic  re- 
presentation of  the  spirit  itself  forming  to  itself  its  own  body  is 
unknown  to  Scripture — it  is  a  compacted  one.     Even  as  a  risen 
body  it  remains  a  composite  thing,  although  thenceforth  with- 
drawn from  the  region  of  birth  and  death  (the  yiveat^  xal 
it>0opd),  and  therefore  relatively  an  angelic  being  (Matt.  xxii. 
30 ;  Luke  xx.  35).^    If,  then,  the  nature  of  God  and  of  the 
angels  be  one,  not  indeed  incapable  of  manifestation,  but  yet 
incorporeal  and  purely  spiritual,  the  divine  likeness  in  man  is 
primarily,  as  we  now  repeat,  ref eiTed  to  his  spirit  and  his  soul ; 
and  only  so  far  to  his  body,  as  his  body  is  formed  adequately 
for  becoming  the  organ  of  that  life  of  the  spirit  and  soul  which 
resembles  the  divine,  and  is  comprehended  in  the  unity  of  the 
entire  man.^    We  now  conceive  also  (2)  on  what  ground,  and 
with  what  meaning,  man  is  called  D'lfcf.     Surprise  has  of  late 
been  expressed,  that  inasmuch  as  C3*1K  imports  one  that  is  formed 
from  the  earth,  the  Hebrew  language  possesses  no  name  of  man 
which  expresses  the  characteristic  dignity  of  his  nature.    For 
the  Indo-Germanic  appellation  Menschj  Sanscr.  manuy  mdnusOy 
from  matiy  to  think,  denotes  him  according  to  his  spiritual  part; 
and  the  Greek  avOpanro^  =  o  avw  a0p&Vj  the  up-looking  one, 
at  least  characterizes  him  by  his  external  appearance,  as  exalted 
above  the  brutes ;  but  D'lK,  whether  it  be  represented  by  Aof?io, 
from  humusy  or  by  x^M^  ^"  X^A^4  X^A^S^j  X^A^^v,  only  deno- 
minates him  by  the  earthly  side  of  his  origin  and  condition. 
Even  the  Lapp  language  has  two  names  for  man,  of  which 
one  {plhmvk)  designates  him  by  his  spiritual^  the  other  («ud- 
dogaa)  by  his  perishable  nature.    The  Old  Testament  language 
has  no  word  besides  D*1K  and  ^^^.  to  denominate  man  according 

^  From  these  very  texts  Kurtz  infers  the  corporeity  of  the  angels. 
The  point  of  the  proof,  he  says,  is  found  (see  on  the  place  referred  to,  137) 
in  the  fact  that  there  are  also  creatures  which  are  bodily,  and  still  do  not 
marry.  But  it  is  found  rather  in  the  fact  that  the  Sadducsean  question 
is,  as  such,  absurd,  because  the  risen  natures,^  like  the  heavenly  spiritual 
natures,  neither  marry  nor  die.  We  abide  in  this  matter  on  the  side  of 
Philippi  {Dogm,  ii.  289-293),  only  there  is  wanted  to  him  the  truly  recon- 
ciling conception  of  the  doxa  (Luke  ii.  9  ;  Matt.  xxii.  30,  comp.  xiii.  43). 

«  Thus,  for  example.  Sell  also.  Die  Gottbildlickkeit  des  Menschen^  1856, 
p.  52.  The  likeness  of  (xod  is  concentrated  in  the  spirit,  as  the  deepest 
foundation  of  the  human  life,  and  is  expanded  in  the  soul  and  body  for 
operations  which  exercise  a  power  that  transforms  matter. 
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to  his  more  exalted  dignity.  A  Jewish  scholar  (Einhom)  and 
a  Christian  one  (Eichers)  have  therefore,  independently  of  one 
another,  both  chanced  on  the  conjecture  that  D*ifcf  might  be 
derived  from  D'^  (Ezek.  xix.  10)  =  ^'^'^.j  and  might  thus  indi- 
cate man  as  made  in  the  likeness  of  God.  But  this  is  a  notion 
just  as  verbally  and  practically  untenable  as  when  the  first- 
named  scholar  derives  the  name  of  the  earth,  pK,  in  favour  of 
Copernicus,  from  )^i,  to  run.  Man  has  his  name,  D^K,  from  no 
other  source  than  from  the  earth,  *^^'}^y  because  it  is  not  this 
which  is  his  characteristic  dignity,  that  God  created  him  after 
His  image;  but  this,  that  God  created  him  the  earthly  one, — the 
foundation  of  whose  natural  condition  was  taken  from  the 
earth, — ^af  ter  His  image.  Man  has  the  likeness  of  God  in  com- 
mon with  the  angels ;  but  that  he  is  DHK  in  his  likeness  of  God, 
is  the  peculiarity  which  constitutes  him  the  point  of  union  of 
two  worlds, — ^the  spiritual  and  the  corporeal — the  centre,  the 
copula,  or,  as  Ph.  Nicolai  happily  expresses  it,  the  heart  (focus 
vitce)  of  all  created  being — the  final  member  of  the  work  of 
creation,  and  the  moving  principle  of  the  world's  history.  It 
is  just  in  the  fact  proclaimed  in  Ps.  viii.,  according  to  LXX. 
version  (apart  from  the  application  to  Jesus  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews),  that  man  is  made  fipa^v  ri  ira^  arf^eXov^y  "  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels,''  in  that  he  bears  his  likeness  of 
God  in  an  earthen  vessel ;  it  is  just  in  this  fact  that  consists  his 
exalted  position  in  the  universe  above  the  angels.  A  third 
consequence  which  follows  from  the  fact  that  man  is  made 
after  the  image  of  God  and  of  His  angels,  respects  the  reci- 
procal relations  of  men  and  angels  to  one  another  in  time  and 
in  eternity.  For  (3)  in  virtue  of  their  common  likeness  to 
God,  angels  and  men  exercise  upon  one  another  an  attractive 
power,  in  consequence  whereof,  from  the  beginning  of  human 
history,  a  close  and  active  intercourse  has  subsisted  between  the 
two  races,  for  the  most  part  without  the  consciousness  of  men 
themselves,  who  have  become,  for  supramundane  things,  dull  and 
obtuse ;  and  as  fallen  angels  also  make  an  evil  use  of  this  reci- 
procal relation  established  at  creation,  it  has  often  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  men.  Further,  because  the  likeness  of  God 
in  man  was  in  a  mediate  manner  the  likeness  of  angels,  and 
his  position  antecedent  to  the  fall  was  a  position  similar  to 
that  of  angels, — as  Ezek.  xxviii.  13-15  does  not  teach,  but  pre- 
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supposes^ — tlie  Holy  Scripture  Indicates  and  describes  the  future 
condition  of  blessed  men  as  a  condition  of  likeness  to  the  angels. 
They  are  iadrfyeKoty  and,  like  the  angels,  viol  rov  Qeov^  and 
that,  not  because  they  are  disembodied,  but  actually  as  viol  rfj^ 
ajHUTTcurecD^;  (Luke  xx.  36).  For  it  is  peculiar  to  man,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  angels,  that,  as  an  earthly  corporeal  nature, 
D*1K,  he  bears  in  himself  and  on  himself  the  image  of  God ;  and 
therein  will  subsist  the  future  restoration  and  completion  of  that 
which  was  originally  begun  in  paradise,  that  even  man's  cor- 
poreity will^then  be  the  same  thing  perfected,  for  which  Ood 
from  the  beginning  had  destined  it,  in  associating  it  with  spirit. 
The  body  of  man  was  appointed  to  be  glorified  into  the  image 
of  God,  and  thus,  to  speak  with  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  to  become 
KoSdwep  Tiva  el/cova  elKovo^.  Originally  it  was  not  God's  image, 
although  it  was  God's  likeness ;  but  by  means  of  the  resurrec- 
tion it  attains  also  t^i/  elicova  rov  hrovpaviov  (1  Cor.  xv.  49),  in 
that  it  is  transfigured  into  the  image  of  the  God-man. 

If,  therefore,  the  likeness  of  God  be  something  common  to 
men  and  angels,  it  is  sufiiciently  obvious,  and,  moreover,  is  in 
general  not  erroneous,  with  the  doctors  of  the  ancient  church, 
to  regard  the  spiritual,  and  as  such  the  self-conscious  and  free, 
nature  of  man  (to  voepov  teal  avre^wrcov)  as  the  image  of  God ; 
not  /as  only  few  among  the  fathers)  the  bodily  formation,  and 
not  the  dominion  over  the  earthly  world,  which  is  only  an  efflu- 
ence of  the  divine  likeness,  and  not  the  likeness  itself.  But 
this  Is  far  from  being  the  true  perception  of  that  wherein  the 
Image  of  God  subsbts.  The  image  of  God  in  this  sense  is 
indeed  Incapable  of  being  lost ;  but  Scripture  passages,  such  as 
Col.  Hi.  10,  Eph.  iv.  24,^  take  it  for  granted  that  we  have  lost 
the  image  of  God.  Our  ecclesiastical  creed,  in  what  it  asserts 
of  the  image  of  God,  keeps  to  such  clear  apostolical  words ; 
and  even  our  dogmatists  will  only  know  of  the  image  of  God 
as  of  a  likeness  absolutely  lost  through  sin.     Gerhard  in  the 

^  V.  Hofmann,  indeed,  seeks  to  evade  the  force  of  proof  contained  in 
CoL  iii.  10,  by  connecting  **  knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him  that 
created  him''  {Schrifth,  i.  289) ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  plain  literal 
sense  presented  in  Gen.  i.  27.  In  the  other  quotation  (Eph.  iv.  24),  xurd 
0foy  might  mean  **  in  a  divine  manner  ;'*  but  in  the  plan  of  the  contents 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (Zeitschrifl  fUr  Protest  1860,  p.  840),  the 
author  of  the  Schriftbetoeis  submit^  to  the  most  natural  meaning,  without 
doubt — "  the  new  man,  which,  ia  created  in  the  likeness  of  God.''    These 
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locisy  and  Calovius  in  the  Synopsis  controv.y  actually  deny  that 
the  image  of  God  subsists  in  iis  quce  ad  essentiam  animcB  perti- 
nent et  quce  etiam  post  lapsum  naturaliter  ei  insunt}  Moreover, 
the  same  Gerhard  says  in  the  Confessio  catholicay  that  the  like- 
ness of  God  might  be  conceived  as  generaUs  qtusdam  congruentioy 
qua  anima  hominis  rh  deia  exprimit ;  and  thus  conceived,  it  is 
incapable  of  being  lost.  Other  dogmatists,  moreover,  express 
themselves  thus,  but  almost  only  in  the  way  of  accommodation, 
that  the  divine  likeness  in  its  deeper  meaning  involves  ipsum 
esse  spirituale  animcB?  It  is  this  distinction  of  a  divine  likeness 
in  a  broader  (physical)  meaning  which  cannot  be  lost,  and  a 
divine  likeness  in  a  narrower  (ethical)  meaning  which  has  been 
lost  by  the  fall,  which  is  subject  to  the  charge  of  an  unmodified 
dualism  that  has  been  felt  even  by  our  dogmatists  themselves. 
Scripture  only  knows  of  one  likeness  of  God  in  man,  which  is  at 
once  moral  and  physical,  and  which  cannot  be  lost  morally  with- 
out being  at  the  same  time  physically  ruined.  Scripture  nowhere 
says  that  fallen  man  possesses  the  image  of  God  still  in  living 
reality :  it  places  the  dignity  of  man  as  he  is  now,  only  in  the 
fact  diat  he  is  created  after  the  image  of  God  (Gen.  ix.  6;  Jas. 
iii.  9).  If  we  adopt  the  view  of  the  fathers,  that  the  divine 
likeness  subsists  in  the  voepbv  icai  avre^ovaiovy  or,  as  we  say,  in 
the  personality,  then  the  case  is  otherwise.  The  fallen  man  is 
a  person  also.  But  this  definition  of  the  divine  likeness,  with 
which  the  later  theology  rests  satisfied,  is  insufficient.  Person- 
ality is  only  the  basis  of  the  substance  of  the  divine  likeness, 
but  it  is  not  this  likeness  itself.  Personality  is  only  the  unity 
of  consciousness  which  comprehends  the  entire  condition  of  the 
being  in  the  likeness  of  God,  and  which  is  appropriate  to  it. 

But  this  entire  condition  is  a  created  representation  of  the 
entire  absolute  life  of  the  triune  God,  and  not  merely  of  the 
Logos.  For  certainly  it  is  true  of  man  in  particular,  as  of  the 
whole  universe,  that  he  is  created  through  Him  and  to  Him  who 

Scripture  testimonies  claim  for  the  divine  likeness  of  the  first  created  man, 
although  only  looking  back  indirectly  to  him,  an  etiiical  destination,  with 
the  lQf»  of  which  the  divine  likeness  itself,  in  the  very  essence  of  its  nature, 
and  the  brightness  of  its  manifestation,  faded  away.  To  thiseffect,  Tfaoma- 
sins,  Dogm.  24th  sec.  (p.  221),  and  Philippi,  Glauhensl  ii.  865. 

^  Vid.  Gottlieb  Wemsdorf,  DisptUationes,  vol.  i.  Disp.  vii.  {de  reliquiis 
imaginis  cUvinm). 

*  Thomasius,  Dogmatik^  i,  174. 
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is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God^  and  has  from  God  an  origin 
which  precedes  that  of  all  creatures  (Col.  i.  16) ;  and  if  the 
Logos  be  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  world,  it  must  also  in 
some  measure  be  its  type.  The  world,  and  especially  man,  is 
actually  created  Ka'f  elKova  rod  eUovo^^  i.e.  after  the  image  of 
the  Logos,  who  is  the  express  image,  as  from  the  oldest  *  even 
to  the  latest  ^  times  has  been  unanimously  taught.  Scripture 
does  not  directly  say  so.  It  only  says  directly  that  God  created 
all  things  by  the  Logos,  not  that  He  created  them  after  the 
image  of  the  Logos.  It  says  in  general  only  of  man  directly, 
that  he  was  created  after  God's  image,  but  not  of  the  world. 
But  from  the  biblical  premises,  and  from  the  facts  of  the 
history  of  redemption,  result  both  the  propositions,  that  the 
world  was  created  as  a  figure  of  God,  and  that  in  a  certain 
sense  it  was  created  as  a  figure  of  the  Logos.  As  the  Son  of 
God  is  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  so  also  within 
creature  limits  the  world  is  a  representation  of  the  Father's 
glory;  and  the  God-man  laid  in  the  grave  is  the  grain  of 
wheat,  whence  not  alone  proceeds  a  new  humanity,  but  more- 
over a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth.  But  if  we  should  thence 
conclude  that  the  world  and  man  were  created  after  the  image 
of  the  Son,  and  not  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
would  be  a  mistake.  We  can  only  conclude  thence,  that  God 
the  triune  created  the  world  after  the  image  of  Himself,  in  such 
a  manner  that  it,  and  especially  man,  stands  to  the  Godhead 
in  similar  relations  pf  likeness,  as  those  in  which,  within  the 
Godhead  itself,  the  Son  of  God  stands  to  the  Father.  Upon 
the  subject  of  this  essential  relation,  no  scripture  leads  us 
further.  Everywhere  Scripture  says  only  that  man  was  created 
after  the  image  of  the  Elohim,  or  of  the  Godhead.  And  man, 
as  distinguished  from  the  woman  mediately  coming  into  exist- 
ence, is  called  (1  Cor.  xi.  7)  eUwv  xal  So^a  &eovj  not  Xpurrov. 
The  idea  of  humanity  stands  certainly  in  closest  relation  to  the 

^  Not  wiihont  the  influence  of  Philo  (and  mediately  also  of  Plato),  but 
which  does  not  in  itself  render  the  truth  of  the  matter  suspicious. 

>  So,  for  example,  Staudenmaier  {Dogm.  iiL  474);  liebner ;  y.  Hofmann, 
**  Man,  the  image  of  God,  the  archetypal  purpose  of  the  world"  {Schrift' 
heweisy  i.  290)  ;  Thomasius  (JDogm,  sec.  xx.)  ;  Philippi  {Glaubenslehre^  ii. 
361);  R.  Lober  {Lehre  torn  Gehet,  p.  12);  Schbberlein  (art.  "Ebenbild" 
in  Herzog's  R.E. ;  and  appendix  on  the  essence  of  the  spiritual  nature  and 
corporeality,  in  the  Jahrbb,  JUr  deutsche  Theologie^  1861. 
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Logos,  which  in  all  directions  is  the  Mediator  of  its  realization ; 
but  it  is  not  exclusively  reduced,  as  manifestly  is  seen  from  this 
constant  mode  of  scriptural  expression,  (for  example,  in  Jas.  iii.  9, 
Koff  ofwUuaof  &€ov)y  to  the  likeness  of  the  Logos.  It  is  the 
entire  living  fulness  of  the  triune  Godhead  which  is  reflected  ^ 
in  man ;  and  this  reflection  is  at  once  ^  physical  and  moral,  and 
by  sin  it  is  not  only  morally,  but  also  physically  corrupted. 

We  are  still  speaking  in  enigmas.  What  we  mean,  and 
indeed,  not  as  our  meaning,  but  as  the  sense  of  Scripture,  will 
become  more  clear  when  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  story 
of  creation. 


THE  PEOCESS  OF  CEEATIOK 

Sec.  m. 

If  we  compare  the  narrative  of  the  creation  of  man  in  Gen.  i. 
with  the  narrative  in  Gen.  li.  4  et  seq.,  the  latter  seems  to  place 
man  on  a  lower  level  than  does  the  former.  For  the  account  of 
chap.  i.  raises  man  above  all  other  orders  of  being  whose  crea- 
tion precedes  his,  by  distinguishing  him  before  them  all,  as  made 
after  the  image  of  God.  The  account  of  chap.  ii.  4,  however, 
has  no  other  designation  for  what  man  became,  as  the  result  of 
the  more  closely  detailed  creative  process,^  than  that  which  in 
chap.  ii.  19,  i.  20,  24,  is  equally  appropriated  to  the  fishes,  birds, 
and  quadrupeds,  njn  e^W.  The  Targums  have  sought  to  remedy 
this,  by  translating  or  paraphrasing  rijn  B^  by  ^^f?^  rm — 
^'speaking,  i,e.  reasonable  spirit" — XoyiKov  Trvevfia;  but  this 
paraphrase  is  an  arbitrary  substitution.  Moreover,  we  do  not 
need  such  a  remedy.  Between  the  two  accounts  there  subsists, 
on  closer  consideration,  no  contradiction,  but  a  hidden  similarity. 
For  the  remark  that  we  made  on  the  appellation  DItJ,  Sec.  II., 
is  equally  true  of  the  appellation  njn  B^.  It  is  not  character- 
istic of  man,  that  he  is  in  the  form  of  God ;  but  that,  being  in 
the  fcfrm  of  God,  he  should  also  be  D'Jt^,  or,  what  is  in  a  certain 

>  Thus  V.  Rudloff,  Lehre  vom  Menschen^  p.  95. 
'  So  also  Eeil,  Genesis^  p.  28. 
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measure  the  same,  njn  C^M.  If,  accordingly,  the  two  names  de- 
signate man  from  the  side  of  that  which  is  common  to  him  with 
the  lower  living  beings,  the  two  accounts  will  be  in  perfect 
accordance,  if  the  more  closely  detailed  mode  of  man's  creation 
in  chap.  ii.  corresponds  to  the  formation  in  the  likeness  of  God, 
which  according  to  chap.  i.  makes  the  earthly  mau-D^^,  the  closing 
link  of  all  creation.  And  it  is  so :  the  process  of  man's  creation 
is  essentially  distinct  from  that  of  the  brute  creation.  "  Jehovah- 
Elohim,"  relates  chap.  ii.  7,  "  formed  man  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  breath  of  life;  and  thus  man  became 
a  living  soul."  If  the  conclusion  were  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact, 
that  that  which  was  thus  produced  is  called  njn  K^w  no  other- 
wise than  is  the  case  in  the  creation  of  brutes — that  therefore 
in  the  manner  of  human  creation,  thus  and  thus  expressed, 
nothing  peculiar  is  to  be  affirmed — it  would  be  a  conclusion  just 
as  false  as  to  argue,  from  the  fact  that  man  is  called  D*1K,  that 
even  his  likeness  to  God  established  in  him  no  essential  dis- 
tinction from  the  brutes :  for  the  creation  of  man  after  God's 
image  (chap,  i.),  and  the  manner  of  creation  recorded  (chap, 
ii.),  stand,  as  we  shall  now  show,  in  the  closest  parallelism — in  a 
relation  of  reciprocal  modification. 

We  must  not  represent  to  ourselves  the  process  of  creation 
in  so  anthropomorphic  a  manner  as  it  is  usually  pictured.^ 
Scripture  gives  us  no  justification  in  assuming  that  God  formed 
a  clod  of  earth  with  His  hands  into  a  human  form,  and  stand- 
ing near  it,  breathed  into  it,  from  without,  the  breath  of  life. 
Mythology  may  thus  present  to  itself  its  Prometheus  forming 
man  in  the  likeness  of  gods,  from  water  and  earth  (Ovid,  Metam. 
i.  78-83:  finxit  in  effigiem  moderantum  cuncta  Deorum) :  with 
Jehovah-Elohim  it  is  a  different  matter;  and  texts  such  as 
Job  X.  8  and  2  Cor.  v.  1  would  only  be  foolishly  quoted  for 
the  contrary:  for,  in  the  former  passage,  that  external  mechani- 
cal view  is  of  itself  excluded,  since  Job  is  speaking  of  his  own 
coming  into  being  in  his  mother's  womb;  and  in  the  latter 
passage,  the  glorified  body,  as  a  ^^  house  not  made  with  hands," 

*  "  Neque  enim,"  we  say  with  Augustine,  de  civ,  xii.  23,  '*  haec  car- 
nali  consuetudine  cogitanda  sunt,  ut  videre  solemus  opifices  ex  materia 
quaconque  terrena  corporalibus  membris  quod  artis  industria  potuerint 
f abricantes.  Manus  Dei  potentia  Dei  est,  qui  etiam  visibilia  invisibiliter 
operatur.'^ 
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is  contrasted  not  with  the  bodj^of  Adam^  hut  with  other  habi- 
tations erected  by  the  hands  of  man.^  Man  thus  came  into 
existence^  as  did  also  the  other  creatures,  as  a  work  of  divine  ^ 
omnipotence,  operating  invisibly,  and  only  appreciable  in  its 
results.  And,  m<M:eover,  man  has  it  in  common  with  the  other 
creatures,  that  his  endowment  with  spirit  originates  with  the 
divine  breath :  for  the  creator  of  all  beings  is  God ;  and  the 
reason  of  the  origination  of  everything  that  actually  exists  is 
His  word,  and  the  primal  source  of  all  life  is  His  Spirit.  But 
herein  is  distinguished  the  creation  of  man,  that  all  other  crea- 
tures of  whom  mention  is  made  (chap,  i.)  were  called  into  being 
by  the  divine  command  of  power ;  whereas,  in  the  creation  of 
man,  no  such  mighty  command  goes  forth,  but  a  solemn  word 
of  self-determination  precedes.  This  distinction  is  important. 
The  divine  words  of  might  go  forth  into  the  chaos,  brooded 
over  by  the  Spirit,  but  still  for  the  time  involved  in  an  unre- 
conciled struggle  of  powers.*  In  the  Spirit  the  creative  prin- 
ciple of  actual  life  is  present,  and  in  the  chaos  the  general 
substratum  of  material  capable  of  being  formed ;  and  the  divine 
words  of  power  are  the  forces  which  bring  this  material,  and 
the  life  that  proceeds  from  the  creative  Spirit,  into  tranquillity, 
and  distributes  them  to  such  and  such  appropriated  natures. 
Thus,  in  the  creation  of  the  land  animals  that  came  into  exist- 
ence in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  day,  the  divine  word  goes 
forth  to  the  earth.  Spirit  and  material  are  already  present ; 
and  the  manifold  creatures  which  arise,  are  the  several  com- 
binations of  those  two  existing  conditions  of  animal  constitution, 
perfected  by  the  significant  divine  summons.  How  totally 
different  is  the  origination  of  man  I  The  mode  of  his  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  of  existence  corresponds  to  the  personality  of 
his  nature,  as  that  of  the  brutes  to  the  impersonality  of  theirs. 
For  while,  in  respect  of  his  corporeity,  man  comes  into  being, 
like  the  brutes,  by  means  of  a  distribution  of  existing  mate- 
rials, still  it  is  not  on  a  command  of  God's  power,  but  by  an 

^  See  y.  Hofmann,  Schriftheweis,  iii.  468,  vrho  tbence  draws  the  conclu- 
sion,* that  in  general  the  human  body  is  not  to  be  undeiBtood  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other  habitation. 

*  Ck>nip.  Eeerl,  SchopfUngsgescMchte^  p.  824,  where  it  is  justly  observed, 
the  Spirit  of  (xod  has  to  liberate  and  to  appease  the  disturbed  and  agitated 
germs  and  powers  of  life  from  their  state  of  conflict  and  tensiim. 
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act  of  immediate  formation  by  God ;  and  In  respect  of  his 
internal  natare,  his  origination  is  absolutely  and  wholly  not  by 
means  of  the  distribution  of  the  entire  natural  life  already 
existing,  but  by  a  direct  act  of  God's  breathing.  He  comes 
forth  in  a  twofold  relation,  since  the  divine  fiat  took  the  form 
of  an  utterance  of  God  in  the  presence  of  Himself  and  His 
Spirit,  in  words  of  self-determination,^  by  means  of  a  directly 
personal  self-assurance  of  God,  by  which,  on  both  sides  of  his 
natural  condition,  man  is  constituted^  a  priori  in  a  moral 
relation  of  personal  kinship  with  God,  and  fellowship  with  God. 
For,  assuredly,  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  creatures,  were  made 
by  the  intervention  of  the  divine  Logos  (Heb.  i.  2 ;  John  i.  3), 
which  is  the  agent  of  the  realization  of  the  world-idea;  and 
they  did  not  come  into  being  without  the  divine  word  (prj/juiy 
Ps.  xxxiii.  6 ;  Heb.  xi.  3 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  5),  which  is  the  seed  of  all 
things ;  but,  nevertheless,  every  created  thing  was  not  created, 
without  exception,  in  one  and  the  same  manner.  All  created 
natures  are  God's  thoughts  become  actual ;  constituted  out  of 
their  ideal  being  into  a  real  existence,  and  therein  maintained 
by  the  divine  word  of  might,  fnjfjLOj  which  is  the  application  of 
the  divine  will  as  referred  to  the  world,  and  the  medium  of  the 
creating  and  maintaining  operation  of  God  through  His  Logos.' 
But  none  the  less,  on  that  account,  there  was  a  difference 
between  the  manner  in  which  the  chaotic  original  matter  came 
into  being,  and  that  in  which  the  world  of  bodies  formed  from 
it  came  forth ;  and  man  was  created  otherwise  than  the  living 
beings  inferior  to  him,  and  the  super-terrene  spiritual  beings, 
otherwise  than  the  spirit-embodied  man.  And,  generally,  the 
idea  of  creation  has  no  other  essential  characteristics  than  those 
of  conditionality  and  temporal  origination,  as  distinguished 
from  the  absolute  and  the  eternal. 

It  is  impossible  to  attain  to  the  profundity  of  Gen.  ii.  7;  for 
this  one  verse  is  of  such  deep  significance  that  interpretation 
can  never  exhaust  it :  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  true  anthropo- 
logy and  psychology.     If  we  first  of  all  consider  the  origin  of 

I  Rightly,  Bays  my  Elberfeld  critic,  the  creation  of  living  beings  is  not 
at  all  to  be  conceived  of  without  a  fiat. 

'  See  the  pertinent  remarks  in  v.  Zezschwitz,  I^ofangrdcit&t  und  bibl 
Sprachgeist,  p.  84. 

3  See  my  commentary  on  Heb.  i.,  sec.  iii.  p.  12. 
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the  human  body,  the  result  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  1. 
The  body  of  man  came  into  existence  prior  to  the  soul.  The 
view  that  the  body  is  the  soul's  own  formation,  is  thus  contrary 
to  Scripture  :  it  is  suggested  in  the  nnscriptural  endeavours  to 
exalt  the  original  dualism  of  the  condition  of  man's  nature  into 
an  original  nnity.^  And  although  v.  Budloff  ^  maintains  that 
^'  the  first  man  had  a  soul  already  before  the  divine  inbreathing 
of  the  spirit/'  we  maintain,  in  contradiction  to  this  assertion, 
that  Scripture  says  the  contrary ;  and  we  decline  to  enter  any 
further  upon  the  consequences  flowing  from  premises  that  are 
opposed  to  Scripture.  Still  v.  BudlofF  himself  confesses  that  he 
can  only  adduce  in  defence  of  his  view  one  proof  text,  and  that 
an  apocryphal  one,  «<n7.  Wisd.  xv.  11 ;  but  this  one  proof  text 
attests  the  direct  contrary  of  what  he  has  gathered  from  it. 
For  it  designates  God  as  Him  who  inspired  into  man  (not,  as 
v.  Rudloff  interprets,  poured  into  him)  an  operative  soul,  and 
breathed  into  him  a  spirit  of  life  (rov  ifiirvevaavra  ain^  ^vxv^ 
€vepyov<rav  koI  ifi<l)vai]aavTa  irvevfui  ^(ortKov).  How  can  this 
passage  sustain  the  representation  that  the  soul  of  man  had  been 
created  before  the  inbreathing  of  the  spirit?  The  denial  of  that 
nnscriptural  view  cannot  be  more  definitely  formulated  than  in 
these  very  words  of  the  book  of  Wisdom.  But,  moreover,  as  a 
reproof  of  J.  P.  Lange,'  when  he  says  that  it  is  a  trifling  bondage 
to  the  letter,  to  regard  the  narrative  of  Gen.  ii.  7  as  implying 
successive  acts,  we  reply  with  a  downright  "  It  is  written  I " 
For  when  he  maintains  that  the  sonl  was  created  at  the  same 
moment  with  the  body,  and  even  goes  beyond  v.  Budloff,  in  the 
fact  that  he  regards  the  formation  of  the  body,  origination  of 
the  soul,  and  inspiration  of  the  spirit,  as  actually  contemporary 
impulses  of  one  act  of  creation, — it  may  be  philosophical,  but  it 

^  God  did  not  permit  the  soul  to  be  present  at  the  formation  of  the 
body,  says  Antiochos  of  Ptolemais  (Maji  Collect.  Vatic,  i.  8,  p.  81),  that  it 
might  not  glory  at  having  been  a  fellow-worker  with  God. 

*  IHe  Lehre  vom  Menschen^  p.  14,  against  which  Schoberlein  (Stud.  u. 
Krit.  1860,  p.  163) :  *'In  Gen.  ii.  7,  the  relation  of  causal  conditionality  of 
the  soul  upon  the  spirit  is  clearly  declared.** 

«  Deutsch  Zeitschrift,  1869,  p.  81.  Moreover,  Schoberlein,  Z.c.,  de- 
clares himself  against  the  **  subeeqnent  to  one  another  in  time  ;*'  and  the 
like  is  tme  of  Kurtz  (Bibel  und  Astronomic^  iv.  sec.  zi.),  according  to 
whom  the  two  constituent  elements  of  man  are  indeed  toto  ccdo  diverse,  but 
brought  together  uno  memento. 
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is  not  biblical.  Not  as  though  it  only  contradicted  the  funda- 
mental passage  (Gen.  ii.  7)  :  it  contradicts  the  entire  Scripture^ 
it  contradicts  its  representation  of  man's  natural  condition — of 
his  life,  his  destiiiy,  and  his  history ;  for  everywhere  the  Scrip- 
ture assumes  that  man  is  a  nature  which  came  into  being  first 
of  all,  according  to  his  earthly  corporeity,  composite,  and  on 
that  account  a  limited  and  mortal  nature.^  As  the  six  days' 
work  is  an  ascending,  gradual  progression,  so  also  is  the  being 
of  man :  it  begins  with  the  earthly  basis  of  his  existence,  in 
order  that  man  may  not  forget  that  he  is  rj'Jv'T?  ^^K  (Ps.  x. 
18),  a  mortal  man  who  has  the  earth  as  his  ancestor.  But, 
moreover,  for  the  reason  that  man,  in  order  to  become  lord  of 
the  earth-world,  must  become,  even  in  his  coming  into  exist- 
ence, closely  associated  with  it,  he  is  constituted  with  it,  and  it 
with  him,  in  absolute  connection  :  the  being  of  man  plants  its 
foot  on  the  earth,  and  the  being  of  the  earth  culminates  in  man, 
for  both  are  destined  to  a  fellowship  in  one  history.  2.  The 
body  of  man,  in  order  to  unite  all  elements  into  itself,  is 
formed  from  the  earth,  the  most  composite  of  the  elementary 
forms,  and  indeed,  in  accordance  with  the  delicacy  of  its  organi- 
zation, out  of  "JBy,  therefore  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  earthly 
material,  and,  what  is  not  less  worthy  of  note,  out  of  moist  red 
earth:  moist,  for  a  cloud  had  just  ascended,  and  had  watered  it; 
red,  for  the  earth  is  called  •"'9'J^j,  as  irvppdj  according  to  the 
unexceptionable  testimony  of  the  ancients  (Joseph.  Theodoret, 
qu€B8t.  60,  etc.).  The  earth  was  watered,  because  man  was  to 
be  a  microcosm,  an  image  and  copy  of  the  Kosmos,  baptized 
and  drawn  from  the  waters;  as  also  actually  the  elementary 
conditions  of  the  human  body  are  united  with  such  a  mass  of 
water,  that  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  human  body  amounts 
to  more  than  three-quarters  of  its  entire  weight.  The  earth  was 
red,  for  red  on  white,  D^^fcJ)  nv,  is  the  normal  colour  of  man,  the 
s  fundamental  colour  of  beauty  (Cant.  v.  10;  Lam.  iv.  7).  And 
,  it  was  earth  of  Eden,  the  land  of  delight,  and  thus  of  the  same 
•/^  l^\^dJ  source  and  ground  from  which  sprang  the  trees  of  paradise, 
and  whence  the  beasts  of  paradise  were  f  onned.     Eden  was  the 

1  Thus  the  interpretation  of  the  mTthoe  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  in  Ful- 
gentius^  Mythologicouy  lib.  iii.,  is :  Psyche  of  the  three  sisters,  Caro,  Libertag 
{Men8%  and  Anima  the  youngest ;  and,  because  it  combines  in  itself  caro 
and  UbertaSi  the  fairest  also. 
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central  land  whence  the  whole  earth  was  to  become' Eden-like ; 
and  as  the  delight  of  Eden  was  concentrated  in  Paradise,  so 
once  more  the  body  of  the  first-created  man  was  the  highest 
concentration  of  all  the  possibilities  of  glorification  contained 
in  Eden.  We  say  possibilities,  for  the  beginning  of  the  crea- 
ture was  the  alliance  of  wrath  with  love — ^the  possibility  of 
glorification ;  and  its  end  was  to  be  a  complete  abolition  of 
Mrrath  in  love — the  reality  of  glorification.  3.  The  body  of 
man  was  formed  by  God,  not  merely  externally  and  mechani- 
cally, like  a  massive  statue  formed  man-like  in  its  outline,  but  in 
its  inward  parts  inarticulated.  There  is,  moreover,  no  trace  of 
consciousness  or  presentiment  in  us,  that  the  spirit  in  us  had 
co-operated  at  any  time  or  in  any  way  in  the  organization  of 
our  body;  but  it  knows  and  feels  itself  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated, without  its  own  participation,  with  the  organized  body. 
Consequently,  in  the  formation  of  the  human  body,  the  same 
forces  must  already  have  been  at  work  which  complete  the 
entire  life  of  nature  in  their  mutual  action,  but  in  such  a  way 
that  these  forces  first  of  all  had  their  unity  only  in  the  operator 
who  made  use  of  them.  The  general  prior  conditions  of  life 
were  present,  but  were  not  yet  combined  into  a  living  unity. 
The  human  body  was  material  penetrated  with  power,  articulated, 
organically  combined,  but  still  not  an  organic  individuality,  not 
an  organism  living  of  itself.^ 

This  it  first  became  when  Jehovah-Elohim  breathed  into  it 
the  breath  of  life.    This  breathing,  says  Hamann,^  is  the  end 

1  It  cannot  be  othennse,  for  the  thesis  that  pervades  the  whole  of  the 
later  physics,  and  is  developed  in  the  clearest  and  most  elementary  manner 
by  Dubois-Reymond,  in  the  introduction  to  his  remarks  on  animal  electri- 
city,— that  matter  is  force,  and  force  is  matter,  i.e.  that  there  is  no  matter 
without  force,  and  no  force  without  matter, — maintains  also,  in  the  co- 
herence of  the  biblical  representation  of  the  world,  its  irrefragable  truth, 
without  leading  to  the  consequences  deduced  therefrom  by  Vogt,  Mole- 
Bchott,  Biichner,  and  others.  Physics  and  chemistry  have  to  do  with 
forces,  whose  operation  they  know  and  are  able  to  turn  aside,  and  teach 
how  to  turn  to  account ;  but  will  both  ever  be  able  to  produce  or  to  repro- 
duce any  living  thing?  The  power  of  life,  that  inconvenient  and  yet  in- 
dispensable conception  of  exact  investigation,  is  something  exalted  above 
the  physical  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion :  how  much  rather,  then,  is 
the  conscious  bouI,  and  still  more  the  self-conscious  spirit!  Force,  life, 
soul,  spirit,  form  an  ascending  climax. 

«  WarkB,  I  65. 
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of  the  whole  creation,  which,  in  respect  of  the  creation  of  man, 
seems  to  be  an  optts  tumultuarium.  It  is  called  O^^n  DDK^^,  a 
designation  which  later  in  Scripture  only  occurs  especially, 
perhaps  exclusively,  of  the  breath  of  life ;  and  the  significant 
word  for  the  creative  act  of  inbreathing  is  HB^,  LXX.  iv€(f)v- 
<rq(T€v}  It  is  not  said  that  God,  externally  to  Himself,  created  a 
breath,  and  conveyed  it  into  man,  as  the  ancients  believe  they 
are  obliged  to  assume,  in  order  to  establish  the  created  charac- 
ter of  the  human  spirit.  No:  God  breathes.  He  breathes 
forth  into  the  bodily  form;  and  he  who  breathes,  breathes  forth 
from  himself.^  Was  it,  then,  an  externally  present  Trvevfuiy 
such  as  the  risen  Lord  breathed  upon  the  disciples,  €V€(j)V(rr}<r€Vj 
and  said,  Xd^ere  'jrvev/m  arfiovt  (John  xx.  22.)  He  breathed 
out  of  the  fulness  of  His  nature,  and  so  also  Jehovah-Elohim 
breathed  out  of  the  fulness  of  His  nature.  But  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  two  actions :  for  the  Redeemer  gives  to 
the  disciples  a  communication  of  the  absolute  Spirit  of  His 
divine-human  person  delivered  from  the  restraints  of  the  fiesh ; 
but  God  the  Creator  endows  the  human  body  with  the  rela- 
tive spirit  which  henceforth  is  to  belong  to  man's  own  nature. 
Nevertheless  both  acts  are  similar  to  one  another  in  this  respect, 
that  they  proceed  from  within  outwards.  God  the  Creator  creates 
out  of  Himself  that  which  man  was  to  have  in  spirit,  in  common 
with  Himself ;  de  vitali  fonte  spiritus  8ui  gut  est  perennis,  as 
Lactantius  says;  combines  it  into  an  individual  life,  and  thus 
creates  the  human  spirit.  This  is  as  far  from  being  God  as  a 
breath  of  man  is  from  being  man.  **  Nee  tu  enim,"  says  Ter- 
tuUian  (adv.  Marc.  ii.  8),  ^*  si  in  tibiam  flaveris  horainem  tibiam 

1  This  verbal  observation  is  old.  ReucUrn,  in  his  Rudimenta^  p.  839 
(the  first  edition,  1506),  remarks :  ^*  Hoc  vocabillum  secundum  rabi  Abraham 
Aben-Ezra  de  solo  homine  dictum  invenitiir.*'  There  were  some,  as  Aben- 
Ezra  remarks,  who  derived  TVO^'i  from  D^D^\  and  interpreted  it  *Uhe 
heavenlies."  Only  Gen.  vii.  22  is  doubtful.  But  probably  even  here  the 
words,  "  all  in  whose  noetrils  were  the  breath  of  life,**  are  a  periphrasis  for 
the  preceding  "all  men."  When  v.  Hofmann  (i.  286)  pronounces  this  "im- 
poesible,**  this  at  least  is  an  assertion  which  goes  too  far :  for,  l«r,  the  expression 
refers  to  chap.  ii.  7 ;  2(/,  this  would  be  the  only  place  where  rxov}}  is  attri- 
buted to  the  brute.  At  any  rate,  HDfi^^  usually  means  (as  even  Eeil,  Gen, 
p.  89,  admits)  the  human  spirit,  or  the  spiritual  human  souL 

s  It  is  a  talmudic  maxim  of  incontestable  truth,  n&!l  toVVD  Hfi^B^  ^ 

--       , ...  -~  y    • 
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feceris,  quanquam  de  anima  taa  flaveris,  sicut  et  Deas  de  spi- 
rita  sao."  And  the  human  spirit  is  similarly  none  the  less  a 
created  thing :  for  it  is  a  nature  which  came  into  being  in  time, 
and  is  conditioned  bj  a  temporal  beginning ;  came  into  being 
by  a  free,  but,  in  distinction  from  all  other  earthly  natures,  by 
au  immediate  personal,  operation  of  God.  The  spirit  of  man 
is  an  immediate^  inspiration  from  God,  the  personal  transmitted 
into  the  bodily  form,  and  by  that  very  means  constituting  it  a 
person.  It  did  not  emanate  from  God,  if  with  emanation  we 
associate  those  characteristics  of  natural  necessity  and  passivity 
which  conflict  with  the  pure  conception  of  creation ;  but  if  these 
characteristics  be  omitted,  it  may  be  said  to  have  emanated.* 
Thus  teaches  Scripture.  For  the  word  of  Aratos,  rod  koI  70/09 
iafieVf  which  Paul  appropriates.  Acts  zvii.  28,  is  true  of  men, 
not  of  the  brutes.  It  is  true  of  man  precisely  on  account  of 
that  special  act  of  divine  Ifiirvevai^iy  of  which  Elihu  speaks.  Job 
xxxiii.  4.  And  the  Gentile  consciousness  testifies  to  the  same 
truth  in  myths.  The  Babylonish  mythos  makes  man  originate 
from  drops  of  divine  blood  mingled  with  earth ;  and  the  Phoe- 
nician mythos  makes  him  the  son  of  KoXma  and  Baavy  ue.  of 
the  divine  breath  infused  into  matter.  Bdav  is  ^na  =  \r\2  (the 
solid  mass  without  life  or  consciousness)  of  the  biblical  narra- 

^  Since  the  human  soul,  says  AnastasioB  Sinaiticus  (in  Origenis  Phib' 
calia^  ed.  Tarinus,  p.  606),  did  not  originate  from  earth,  nor  from  air,  nor 
from  water,  nor  from  fire,  nor  from  any  other  substanoe  whatever,  nor  any 
created  visible  nor  conceivable  nature,  but  from  the  undimmed,  and  infinite, 
and  incomprehensible,  and  unspeakable,  and  invisible,  and  illimitable,  and 
immortal,  and  untransitory,  and  impalpable,  and  unwithering,  and  incor- 
poreal bdng  of  Grod  Himself ;  this  our  soul — the  God-formed,  the  God- 
given,  the  God-related  and  God-created — is  Being,  and  manifestation  of 
being  and  source  of  life  by  the  power  of  that  divine  inspiration.  Thence 
it  proceeded,  as  life  and  lifcrgiving,  as  from  a  fountain  of  life,  a  little  light 
from  the  treasury  of  light,  a  breath  as  from  an  abyss  of  infinite  fragrance. 

*  SubstantiaUy  thus,  moreover,  Oehler,  Vetetis  T.  Sentenda  de  rebus 
pott  mortem  futurisy  p.  11 ;  Auberlen,  art.  ^^  Geist  ^'  in  Herzog^s  KE, ; 
Fronmiiller,  art.  *' Mensch  "  in  H.  Zeller's  Bihlischer  Wdrterhuch;  against 
which  H.  A.  Hahn,  Veteris  T.  Sententia  de  natura  hominis,  p.  10,  revives 
the  pre-ezistence  view,  that  Grod  in  the  beginning  created  a  store  of  spirit, 
from  which  He  infused  spirit  into  individual  beings.  No.  **  Notre  ftme,** 
we  say  with  Avrillon  in  his  Sentimens  sur  la  Dignity  de  VAme^  1778,  ^*  sort 
dtt  coeur,  de  Tesprit  et  de  la  boucho  de  Dieu ;  nous  avous  tons  et^  form^ 
dans  ce  coeur  exhale  de  cet  esprit,  et  nous  sommes  sortis  de  sa  bouche 
adorable." 
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tive  of  creation,  Gen.  !•  2 ;  and  KoXirla  is  n^?  ^P  (breathing 
sound,  i.e.  commanicaUon  of  breath) :  the  root-word  is  rna^  a 
similar  root  to  noj,  whence  nsjl  (he  breathed),  Gen.  ii.  7. 

As  the  breath  of  life  proceeding  from  God,  or  the  spirit 
of  life,  is  now  associated  with  the  body,  which  is  pervaded  by 
hving  powers  as  yet  without  unity,  man  becomes  t^l^  B'DJ,  a  living 
soul,  ue.  a  soul-enlivened  nature.  Let  the  suggestive  distinction 
be  here  primarily  considered  between  the  modes  of  expression 
D^jn  T\ty^2  and  njn  c^w.  In  the  designation  of  i^^^,  o^jn  is  a 
substantive,  standing  to  the  former  in  the  relation  of  a  depen- 
deut  genitive ;  in  the  appellation  of  C^W,  on  the  other  hand,  t^^ 
is  not  a  substantive  (as  which  it  is  only  used  in  poetical  style), 
but  an  adjective,  in  opposition  to  which  it  can  neither  be  urged 
that  it  sometimes  has  the  article  (i.  21,  ix.  16,  whereupon  see 
Gesenius,  iii.  2),  nor  that  it  sometimes  is  construed  as  a  mas- 
culine (e.g.  ii.  19,  which  never  occurs  except  ad  sensitm).  The 
U8U8  loquendi  in  this  respect  is  altogether  established  and  appro- 
priate. On  the  one  hand,  njn  HD^ji  or  njn  mi  is  never  and  no- 
where said  (for  in  njnn  rm,  Ezek.  i.  20,  x.  17,  njnn  is  a  genitive 
substantive) ;  on  the  other  hand,  nowhere  and  never  D^O  ^5?- 
And  even  the  LXX.  in  this  matter  is  exact  and  strict:  it 
always  says  irvorj  or  irvevfia  f<k)^9,  nowhere  'ttvotj  ^SmtcLj  mvevfia 
f<Bi/ ;  always  -^1/%^  fcocra,  nowhere  '^i^  5^^*  I^aul  also  say§, 
with  just  consideration,  1  Cor.  xv.  45,  -^i^  §S<ra;  and  John, 
in  the  Apoc.  xvi.  3,  hardly  wrote  iraaa  'i^tfx^  S®^^,  as  xi.  11, 
TTvevfia  5ft)^9.  The  oldest  authorities  here  waver  between  irdaa 
'^jn^  ^Sxra  and  iraaa  '^^v^  5»^9.  The  Cod.  Alex,  and  Ephr. 
give  §a)^9 ;  the  Vat.  and  Sin.,^  on  the  other  hand,  ^waa ;  and 
thus  also  read  Andreas  and  Aretas,  the  two  expositors  of  the 
Apocalypse.'  In  the  German,  moreover,  Geist  has  the  signi- 
fication of  a  stronger,  and  Seele  the  signification  of  a  weaker, 
moving  principle;'  and  when  we  speak  of  the  breath  of  life, 

1  The  text  of  the  God.  SinaiticuB  runs,  as  Tischendorf  informs  us,  vavct 

*  The  text  of  Andreas  in  Cod.  Goisl.  224,  collated  by  Tischendorf,  has 
only  x«ff«  ^^^x^i  ^^^  ^^^  PrimasiuB  drops  vivens  (vitm').  In  favour  of 
'x-aaet  yf/v)c%  also,  without  addition,  are  many  cursive  HSS.,  and  two  HSS.  of 
the  Slavonic  translation,  of  which  one  includes  with  it  the  commentary  of 
Andreas.  The  Andreas  collated  by  me,  however,  of  the  Cod.  Mayhin- 
gensis  reads :  vuom  yf/vx^  ^9»  dxiiaftf  h  tji  ia'Ktiwfi. 

^  See  the  quotation  of  R.  v.  Raomer  in  the  Appendix  to  this  divisioD. 
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the  spirit  of  life,  we  never  say  the  soul  of  life.  It  is  the  true 
reciprocal  relation  between  spirit  and  soul  which  is  reflected 
in  this  involuntary  strictness  of  terminology  apparent  in  the 
use  of  language.  Tl^e  spirit  in  man  is  the  source  of  life.  The 
commonly  received  passage,  to  irvev/id  i<rr&  to  fyaoiroiovvj  John 
vi.  63,  comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  45,  is  anticipated  in  the  collocation 
D^;n  nDC^3.  The^oul,  it  is  true,  is  also  living  in  itself,  but  not 
by  itself :  it  is  that  which  lives  in  a  derived  and  conditioned 
manner.  How  deeply  language  is  conscious  of  this,  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that,  although  nn  (see  the  word.  Gen.  iii.  8)  and  noBb 
(from  D?^J,  related  to  3?^3,  ^^}\  as  well  as  ^3  (see  Isa.  iii.  20, 
and  comp.  Tit,  to  breathe  forth  again,  respirare)^  revert  to  the 
verbal  fundamental  meaning  of  breathing  (irvkeiv  and  '^^cti;), 
still  nowhere  is  D^JH  B^3  said.  As  D^*n  noK^J  is  referred  to  God 
the  Inspirer,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  (Num.  xvi.  22, 
xxvii.  16),  so  n»n  irw  is  referred  to  D^*n  r\o^^. 

Thus,  when  the  narrative  of  creation  says  that  God  breathed 
into  man's  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  that,  in  consequence 
thereof,  man  became  njn  g'W,  this  certainly  has  in  this  place  the 
metonymic  meaning  of  a  being  njn  tJ'W  tene^Vc  (i.  30) ;  as  when 
men,  because  they  had  in  them  flesh  and  blood,  were  freely 
named  ahp^  kuI  alfxa  (D'Tjnfc'3).  But  without  doubt  it  will 
therefore  be  said  that  man  was  endowed  with  soul  by  means  of 
that  inbreathing  of  the  breath  of  life ;  that  thus  through  that 
inspiration,  not  alone,  as  v.  Rudloff  teaches,  was  awakened  the 
actuality  of  life,  slumbering  till  then,  of  the  soul  that  had  been 
created  in  us  with  the  body ;  but  that  thereby  the  living  soul 
now  for  the  first  time  came  into  existence,  in  virtue  of  which 
man  is  a  being  with  a  living  soul.  We  have  here  two  erro- 
neous views  to  controvert.  (1.)  It  is  erroneous  to  regard  the 
breath  of  life  as  being  the  creative  spirit  itself,  entering  into 
individually  operative  immanence  in  the  man  that  is  coming 
into  being,  so  that  thus  the  designation  of  the  created  imma- 
terial inward  nature  rises  into  njn  rw.  According  to  this  view, 
the  soul  is  certainly  related  in  a  subordinate  manner  to  the 
spirit,  but  it  is  to  the  Divine  Spirit.^    It  has  come  into  being 

*  Thus,  for  example,  Engelhardt  (Zeitschrift  fUr  Protest.  1856,  p.  252), 
who  concludes  from  Qen.  ii.  7  as  we  do,  but  not  in  the  same  sense:  The 
soul  is  thns  not  a  free  supposition  of  the  spirit,  but  a  consequence  of  the 
communication  of  the  spirit.    Just  so  Schoberlein  (Jahrhb.  1861,  p.  18) : 
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througiv  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  subsists  by  the  fact  that  that 
Spirit  is  immanent  in  it,  and  is  spiritaal  because  it  is  immanent 
in  it,  and  so  far  as  it  is  allowed  to  rule  in  it.  Kindred  to  this 
also  is  the  theosophic  view,  to  which  we  shall  return  in  Div.  iv. 
Sec.  viii.,  that  the  soul  was  contained  as  a  potentiality  in  the 
bodily  form ;  that  through  God*s  breath  it  became  a  living  soul ; 
and  that  this  has  first  to  realize  the  spirit  forth  from  itself,  by 
allowing  the  spiritual  type  (the  Idea)  manifest  in  itself  to  attain 
to  itself  Form.^  This  is  an  ethical  process,  whose  reality  we  do 
not  here  pause  to  question.  But  the  denial  associated  with  it, 
of  the  fact  that  the  breath  of  God  became  the  spirit  of  man,  we 
pronounce  arbitrary,  even  although  it  take  the  form,  that  through 
God's  breath  the  human  soul  was  first  of  all  brought  to  life 
and  set  in  movement  only  with  the  capacity  to  receive  spirit, 
and  the  power  to  appropriate  to  itself  spirit.  That  which  is 
designated  by  a  later  representative  of  this  view^ — after  the 
example  of  Beck — the  fundamental  error  of  the  modem  so- 
called  biblical  psychology,  to  wit,  "  that  man  received  a  self- 
subsisting  spirit,"  is,  in  truth,  the  fundamental  assumption  of 
the  Holy  Scripture.  For,  in  harmony  with  passages  such  as 
Isa.  ii.  22,  xlii.  5,  Job  xxvii.  3,  D^?n  ^^f?  will  be  understood 
of  the  created  breath  of  life  of  man ;  and  of  God  it  is  not  less 
said  that  He  made  the  human  ^^^.y  than  that  He  n^,  made, 
the  human  (^B^,  Jer.  xxxviii.  16y  Isa.  Ivii.  16,  and  formed  the 
spirit,  rn'^,  or  the  heart,  3/,  of  man  in  his  inward  parts,  Zech. 
xii.  1,  Ps.  xxxiii.  15.  The  *^^^^y  spirit-soul,  of  man  is  called  in 
Prov.  XX.  27  a  candle  illumined  by  God ;  and  Paul  expressly 
distinguishes  this  self-conscious  spirit  of  man  (I  Cor.  ii.  11) 
from  the  self-conscious  Spirit  of  God.    But  the  fact  that  noE'a 

God  pours  by  iDspiration  His  creative  8pirit  into  the  body  of  earth,  and, 
as  the  result  of  this  influence,  goes  forth  the  soul,  the  living  I 

1  Thus  my  Elberfeld  critic.  The  spiritual  endowment  is  brought  about 
first  by  the  inward  birth  of  the  idea,  not  without  man's  own  agency. 

'  Th.  V.  Thramer,  in  his  GrundzUgen  einer  Schrijlgemdssen  Seelenkhre^ 
in  the  second  part  of  the  treatises  of  the  Evangelical  School  Union,  1858» 
and  equally  Zockler,  Naturtheologie,  i.  (1860)  749.  Man  in  himself,  and  as 
8uch,  is  soul,  while  he  has  a  body  and  is  to  become  spirit.  The  defenders  of 
this  view,  indeed,  say  also  that  man  has  a  spirit,  but  as  a  gift  (Beck),  or 
as  a  principle  and  completion  of  his  being  (Zockler),  or  as  an  endowment 
accessorium  (v.  Rudloff),  who,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  distinguish  the 
spirit  as  an  accident,  from  the  soul  as  the  subject. 
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and  nn  of  man  are  freely  called  divine  in  other  places,  has,  as 
vre  have  pointed  out,  its  reason  in  the  special  mode  of  the 
spirit's  origination:  it  comes  into  being  by  means  of  divine 
inspiration ;  so,  indeed,  that  as  life  of  itself,  it  is  none  the  less 
a  made,  a  formed  life  immediately  constituted  by  God,  as  the 
soul  is  constituted  mediately :  for  the  created  breath  of  life  is 
the  power  of  man's  life  appointed  by  God;  and  the  soul  is  the 
life  which  proceeds  from  this  power  of  life,  and  is  thus  the 
life  mediately  constituted,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  (2)  that,  as 
many  of  the  ancients  say,  the  creative  breath  of  life  conferred 
upon  man  would  be  a  spiritual  and  physical  principle  of  life 
in  inseparable  unity.^  The  endowment  with  soul,  indeed, 
appears  as  the  result  of  the  endowment  with  spirit ;  and  spirit 
and  soul  are  therefore,  in  Scripture,  even  actually  distinguished. 
For  that  reason  we  cannot  say  that  the  created  irvevfia  entering 
into  man  was  psychically  individualized,  or,  to  express  it  other- 
wise, that  the  spiritual  substance  took*  to  itself  the  form  of 
soul,  so  that  spirit  and  soul  are  distinguished  as  the  general 
basis  and  the  individual  special  manifestation.  The  ^Inj^  must 
be  more  than  the  form  of  existence,  the  individuation  of  the 
spirit;  for  the  Scripture  certainly  appropriates  to  the  spirit 
and  to  the  soul  distinct  functions,  and  often  speaks  of  the  two 
in  juxtaposition.  They  must  be  distinguished  even  otherwise 
than  as  general  and  special,  for  the  general  certainly  only 
actually  exists  in  form  of  the  special.  A  man  would  then  not 
be  able  to  speak  of  his  spirit  specially,  and  of  his  soul  specially. 
Bather  might  spirit  and  soul  be  apprehended  as  only  two  dis- 
tinct sides  of  the  one  principle  of  life :  so  that  it  might  be  said 
that  this  HDC^^  was  named  rR*),  TrvevfiOy  as  immaterial  in  relation 
to  the  supersensual ;  ts^  '^vx;ny  ^  organically  associated  with 
the  material  corporeity  in  relation  to  this,  and  determined  by 
this.  But  even  this  distinction  is  far  from  being  sufficient  for 
the  case  in  question.  The  spirit  is  certainly  called  D^^n  DDC^p 
and  D^^n :  the  latter,  not  from  without,  but  from  within,  of  the 
plural  number,  indicates  the  life  as  the  summary  of  the  mutual 
agencies  of  the  powers  and  the  phenomena  of  life :  the  spirit 
also  bears  the  former  name  as  a  principle  of  life  absolutely  in 

^  So,  for  examine,  CaJovins  on  Gen.  ii.  7 :  ^^  Spiraonlom  yit»  non  est 
Spiritus  S.,  sed  ipsa  anima  rationalis,  que  in  homiDo  simnl  est  yegetatiya 
et  aensitiva,  ex  qiia  oritur  respiratio  et  exspiratio,  unde  i^vx4  et  \^2  dicta." 
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all  relations  of  life ;  and  the  soul  cannot  be  the  spirit  itself  in 
the  latter  or  the  former  relation.  No ;  it  is  the  bearer  and  the 
agent  of  the  life  that  proceeds  from  the  spirit.  It  proceeded 
from  the  spirit,  in  that  the  spirit  unites  the  corporeity  per- 
sonally with  itself,  without  the  spirit  having  gone  forth  in  it. 
The  spirit  is  superior  to  the  soul.  The  soul  is  its  product,^  or, 
what  is  most  expressive,  its  manifestation.^  Even  the  soul  of 
the  brutes,  as  all  life,  and  every  living  soul,  is  a  manifestation  of 
the  spirit ;  but  only  the  soul  of  man  is  a  manifestation  of  a 
spiritm  vitoBy  appropriated  to  him,  and  breathed  into  him  imme- 
diately from  God,  the  personal  God. 

But  how,  then,  does  the  inbreathing  of  the  breath  of  life 
serve  us  for  the  communication  of  the  created  spirit  ?  It  is 
indeed  breathed  into  man's  nostrils  (^^?^3,  in  nares  ejua)^  and 
man  has  it  in  his  nostrils.  Gen.  vii.  22,  Job  xxvii.  3,  Isa. 
ii.  22  (1B^??,  in  naso  suo).  Those  parallel  passages  in  which 
^«  is  interchanged  with  D^Bfc^,  show  that  ^]B^  is  not  meant  here 
in  the  general  signification  of  "the  countenance"  (LXX., 
Vulg.).  It  means  the  nostrils  (Trgg.  Lth.),  as  the  avenue  of 
the  process  of  breathing,  and  as  the  organ  of  the  sense  of 
smell,  closely  associated  therewith.  All  the  less  do  we  seem 
called  upon  to  regard  the  breath  of  life  as  the  thinking  spirit 

^  **  Of  all  the  attempts,"  Ba]rs  v.  Radowitz  in  the  second  vol.  of  his 
Fragments,  *^to  approach  more  closely  to  the  perception  of  the  active  im- 
pulses in  man,  the  mode  of  explanation  has  always  appeared  to  me  the 
most  suggestive,  that,  by  the  inbreathing  of  the  Spirit  of  God  into  the 
matter  of  the  body,  the  soul  has  been  begotten  in  the  body ;  the  soul,  which 
is  appointed  and  equipped  thence  to  become  a  product  of  the  spirit  in  the 
body,  and  to  bring  about  the  efficiency  of  both  in  man/'  Exactly  thus  is 
the  priority  described.  Gen.  ii.  7. 

2  Thus,  in  a  purely  scientific  interest,  Damerow  expresses  himself,  when 
he  says,  for  example  {AUgem,  Zdtschrift  fur  Psychiatr,  1860,  p.  488) : 
"•*•  We  know  that  the  spirit  in  man,  although,  in  order  to  be  able  to  be  in 
reciprocal  action  with  the  material  world,  in  order  to  appear  as  soul,  it  is 
united  to  the  brain,  operates  through  this  organ,  and  acts  as  soul,  yet  still 
transcends  the  soul :  we  know  this  not  only  from  our  own  inner  experience, 
but  also  from  our  daily  experience  in  errors,  and  in  diseases  of  the  soul.'^ 
On  the  other  hand,  Schoberlein  says  (Studien  und  KritikeUy  1860,  p.  159)  *.  - 
**  The  soul  is  not  independent  existence,  but  only  spirit  appearing  through 
the  body.*^  But  is  not,  then,  the  effect  the  manifestation  of  the  cause?  Is 
not  that  which  conditions  revealed  in  that  which  is  conditioned?  And  is 
not  the  soul  also,  in  a  certain  measure,  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  the  manifestation  of  the  spirit  conformed  to  the  corporeity  ? 
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in  man.  But  (1)  it  is  still  plainly  intelligible,  that  what  God 
breathes  into  man  cannot  be  the  air  which  man  inspires  and 
expires ;  for  this  is  not  itself  that  which  breathes  in  man,  but 
only  that  which  is  breathed.  (2.)  Thus  D^*n  noB^3,  referred  to 
the  breath,  is  the  same  thing  in  man  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  capability  of  breathing,  since  with  the  inbreathing  the 
life  of  man  takes  its  first  beginning ;  the  same  thing  in  man 
which  is  the  subject  of  life  absolutely  in  every  relation,  'rrvev/ia 
^amKovj  as  the  book  of  Wisdom  says  (xv.  11),  and  there- 
fore at  the  same  time  -^i^  ii/cfyyovaa  :^  for  the  breath  of  the 
Almighty  is  not  only  the  primal  cause  of  human  bodily  life, 
but  also  of  human  spiritual  life,  Dp;nn  '^'W  noB^3  (Job  xxxii.  8). 
And  as  (3)  man  is  not  a  living  soul  until  the  breath  of  life 
enters  into  him,  the  latter  must  needs  stand  to  the  former, 
if  not  in  the  relation  of  a  temporal  pritts  and  posteriusy  yet  in 
the  relation  of  the  principium  to  the  principiatum ;  and  we 
find  ourselves  thus  thrown  back  upon  the  identity  of  the  breath 
of  life  with  the  spirit,  as  distinguished  from  the  soul  (p^^^.  or 
rn'»,  as  distinguished  from  ^^J).  The  inbreathing  into  the 
nostrils,  therefore,  can  only  be  meant  to  affirm  that  God,  by 
means  of  His  breath,  brought  forth  and  united  with  the  bodily 
form  that  same  principle  of  life  which  became  the  source  of 
all  the  life  of  man,  and  announced  its  existence  thenceforth  by 
the  breath  passing  into  and  out  of  the  nostrils.  When  Ezekiel 
in  the  vision  (xxxvii.  1-14)  is  called  upon  to  summon  the  wind 
(nn)  from  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  wind  (nimn),  that  it  might 
breathe  upon  the  bones  of  the  dead  (3  HDJ)  and  make  them 
live,  the  representation  there  is  still  more  phenomenal.  The 
wind  is  a  form  of  the  Spirit ;  for  in  ver.  14  Jehovah  says,  in 
interpretation  of  the  vision,  "  I  will  put  my  Spirit  into  you.** 
It  is  the  created  spirit  of  God  which  is  given  back  to  the  dead 
of  Israel,  so  that  they  arise  from  their  graves.  The  wind 
symbolizes  it,  because  breath  is  the  external  naturally  necessary 
manifestation  of  spiritually  embodied  life.  Moreover,  language 
could  not  indicate  spirit  and  wind  by  one  and  the  same  word, 
and  the  wind  (e.g.  the  thawing  wind,  Ps.  cxlvii.  18),  especially 
that  which  is  raised  up  for  the  purpose  of  special  demonstra- 

^  See  Grimm,  in  loco.  The  book  of  Wisdom  does  not  here  agree  with 
Philo,  who  distingoishes  the  anima  vitalis  (^«»t/*i})  and  rationatis  (xoy/*i) 
as  a  lower  (brutal)  and  higher  (speciftcally  haman)  principle  of  life. 
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tions  of  power  (as  Ex.  xv.  8,  10 ;  Num.  xi.  31 ;  1  Kings  xviii. 
12  ;  2  Kings  li.  16),  could  not  be  called  'n  rn*^,  if  the  Tirind  were 
not  the  elementary  plienomenon  which  most  corresponds  to  the 
nature  of  the  spirit,  and  if  the  breath  were  not  a  sensible  ana- 
logue of  the  supersensuous  spiritual  life. 

We  may  now  at  length  form  to  ourselves  an  entire  concep- 
tion of  the  process  of  the  creation  of  man.  It  begins  with  the 
constitution  of  the  body,  as  the  regeneration  (Palingenesis)  of 
man  shall  one  day  end  with  the  reconstitution  of  the  body. 
God  first  formed  the  human  body,  introducing  the  formative 
powers  of  entire  nature  into  the  moist  earth  taken  from  the 
soil  of  Eden,  and  placing  them  in  co-operation ;  whereon  He 
then  breathed  into  this  form  the  creature  spirit,  which,  because 
it  originated  after  the  manner  of  breathing,  may  just  as  welt 
be  called  His  spirit  as  man's  spirit,  because  it  is  His  breath 
made  into  the  spirit  of  man.  This  spirit,  entering  into  the 
form  of  the  body,  did  not  remain  hidden  in  itself,  but  revealed 
itself,  by  virtue  of  its  likeness  to  God,  as  soul,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  glory  of  the  Godhead ;  and  by  means  of  the  soul 
subjected  to  itself  the  corporeity,  by  combining  the  inter- 
operating  powers  of  its  material  in  proportion  to  the  natural  life 
in  the  unity  of  its  self-vitality.  As  Ezekiel  beholds  Jehovah, 
surrounded  by  His  rainbow-like  glory,  enthroned  upon  the 
Mercaba  (chariot)  ;  so  the  spirit,  surrounded  by  the  soul  which 
originates  from  it,  is  enthroned  within  the  body :  for  the  soul, 
as  Tertullian  says,  is  the  body  of  the  spirit,  and  the  flesh  is  the 
body  of  the  soul.^ 

1  Similarly  the  EDglish  physician,  George  Moore,  The  Power  of  the 
Soul  over  the  Body  (translated  into  German  by  Susemihl,  1850),  S.  zxv. : 
**  As  the  dust  was  formed  by  immediate  contact  of  Jehovah^a  finger,  the 
human  figure  took  the  impression  of  the  Grodhead.  But  that  this  figure  of 
earthly  form  and  heavenly  meaning  might  not  remain  like  a  temple  with- 
out its  indwelling  glory,  God  breathed  into  the  body  of  man  the  continuing 
spirit  of  separate  life,  and  this  enlightened  it  with  the  moral  reflection  of 
the  divine  character.'' 
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THE  FALSE  AND  THE  TEUE  -TRICHOTOMY. 

Sec.  IV. 

It  is  of  no  avail  to  say  that  either  Dichotomy  or  Trichotomy 
exclusively  is  the  scriptural  representation  of  the  constitution 
of  human  nature.  There  are  such  various  kinds  of  views  of 
dichotomy  and  trichotomy,  that,  in  general,  neither  conformity 
with,  nor  opposition  to,  Scripture  can  be  predicated  of  either. 
Scripture  speaks  at  one  time  in  a  definitely  dichotomic  strain, 
as  e.g.  Matt.  vi.  25,  Jas.  ii.  26,  1  Cor.  vi.  20  (according  to 
the  reading  of  the  textus  rec.) ;  at  another  in  a  strain  as  abso- 
lutely and  undeniably  trichotomic,  as  1'  Thess.  v.  23,  Heb.  iv. 
12.  For  there  is  a  false  trichotomy,  and  in  opposition  thereto 
a  scriptural  dichotomy ;  and  there  is  a  false  dichotomy,  and  in 
opposition  to  it  a  scriptural  trichotomy. 

We  proceed  from  the  fact,  that  Scripture  primarily  requires 
of  us  to  recognise  the  essential  opposition,  and  thus  the  dualism, 
of  spirit  and  matter.  At  the  outset  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
matter  is  not  a  word  which  occurs  in  Scripture.  The  word 
certainly  does  not  occur,  but  doubtless  the  idea  does.  All  life, 
according  to  Scripture,  is  efficiency  and  operation  of  the  spirit, 
whether  it  be  in  the  case  of  the  Living  One,  who  Himself  is 
Spirit  as  God,  who  as  the  absolute  Living  One  is  called  irpevfia 
(John  iv.  24),  comp.  Isa.  xxxi.  3,  and  the  super-terrene  personal 
creatures  which  are  called  Trvev/Mira  (Heb.  i.  14) ;  or  that  it  is 
pervaded  by  the  spirit  as  the  whole  of  nature ;  or  is  endowed 
with  soul  by  spirit  as  the  individual  personalities.  There  is  thus 
a  distinction  between  the  spirit  as  the  living  and  the  lifegiving 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  corporeal  as  that  which  in  itself  is 
lifeless  on  the  other;  and  this  corporeal  nature,  lifeless  in  itself, 
is  precisely  that  which  we  call  matter.  Scripture  distinguishes 
80  sharply  and  stringently,  that,  in  its  estimation,  even  flesh  and 
spirit  are  considered  as  contraries,  although  in  the  flesh  there  is 
inseparable  the  conception  of  that  which  belongs  to  soul ;  for 
flesh  is  that  which  is  bodily  endowed  with  soul,  or  .that  has  been 
endowed  with  soul.    None  the  less  '^fe'a^  and  n^*^  are  opposed 

^  The  fundamental  conception  of  this  word  may  clearly  be  gathered 
from  the  Arabic,  where  haschara  means  to  smooth  over,  to  rub,  to  rasp,  to 
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to  one  another,  inasmuch  as  flesh  is  not  itself  spirit  (Gen.  vi.  3 ; 
Isa.  xxxi.  3) ;  and  the  Lord  says  (John  vi.  63),  "  It  is  the  Spirit 
which  quickeneth ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.^  In  the  intro- 
duction to  the  history  of  creation,  moreover,  actually  appears  a 
Hyky  not  eternal  indeed,  as  that  of  the  philosophers,  but  yet  a 
Hyle  still  absolutely  formless  and  lifeless,  the  thohu  worbohu^ 
which, — as  an  absolute  negation,  not  so  much  of  power,  which 
indeed  may  also  operate  destructively,  as  of  form  and  life, — may 
be  called  pure  matter.  The  Spirit  of  God,  which  brooded  over 
this  Hyle  constituted  under  the  waters,  for  the  purpose  of  crea- 
tive formation — the  aboriginal  chaos — is  the  mediating  cause 
of  all  endowment  with  form  and  life,  co-operating  through  its 
whole  course  with  the  creative  work  now  beginning.  Thus, 
even  on  the  first  page  of  Scripture,  matter  and  spirit  are  placed 
in  essential  opposition.  And  this  opposition  subsists  not  only 
between  God's  Spirit  and  chaos,  but  abo  between  the  Spirit  that 
endues  man  with  soul,  and  the  body  of  man;  between  the  Spirit 
that  endues  the  brute  with  soul,  and  the  body  of  the  brute ;  be- 
tween the  Spirit  that  pervades  entire  nature,  and  the  grossest  as 
well  as  the  most  delicate  material  in  which  it  comes  to  mani- 
festation. The  opposition,  indeed,  is  no  yawning  gulf.  The 
essentially  different  is  united  by  the  unity  of  its  origin;  for  from 
God,  as  Scripture  tells  us,  are  all  things  (1  Cor.  viii.  6),  etc. 
"  The  unity  of  the  source  of  all  things,"  says  a  late  natural 
philosopher^  in  harmony  with  this,  "promises  a  homogeneity 
of  the  things  among  themselves." 

But  if,  from  this  relation  of  the  spiritual  and  corporeal 
realities  to  a  final  cause,  the  conclusion  be  drawn  that  there 
subsists  no  essential  distinction  between  soul  and  body.  Scrip- 
ture is  diametrically  opposed  to  this ;  for  as  it  bids  us  from  its 
first  page  to  look  upon  the  Kosmos  dualistically,  so  also  it  bids 
us  look  on  man.  Another  natural  philosopher^  acknowledges 
this;  not,  however,  without  observing  by  the  way,  that  an  abun- 

scratch  something  on  the  surface ;  then  generally  to  handle,  to  take  hold 
of — attrectare  and  tractare.  Flesh,  basavy  is  thus  materies  attrectabilis^  the 
opposite  of  the  spiritual,  impalpable,  incomprehensible. 

^  E.  Harless,  in  his  Re4e  fiber  grenzen  und  Gremgebiete  der  physiologischeji 
Forschung  (Munich,  at  the  expense  of  the  Academy,  I860),  27. 

*  R.  Wagner,  Der  Kampfum  die  Seek  von  Standpunkt  der  Wisseruchajl 
(1857),  47. 
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dance  of  reasons  might  be  borrowed  from  the  Bible  in  defence 
of  a  more  spiritualistic,  monistic,  and  even  in  a  certain  aspect, 
conditioned,  materialistic  view.  But  the  matter  does  not  stand 
thus.  Scripture  teaches  a  final  glorification  of  the  material 
world,  and  still,  for  all  that,  does  not  mean  it  spiritualistically. 
It  comprehends  the  spiritually  embodied  man  as  a  substantial 
unity,  and  yet  does  not  on  this  account  mean  it  monistically. 
It  subjects  the  entire  man  in  the  way  of  nature  to  death ;  and 
yet,  for  all  that,  it  does  not  conceive  of  man  in  a  materialistic 
way.  But,  that  it  calls  spirit  and  soul'  by  names  which  are 
borrowed  from  the  most  subtle  forms  of  matter,  arises  from  the 
fact  that  it  speaks  in  human  language,  with  which  even  the 
most  abstract  and  the  most  exact  philosophers  must  needs  be 
satisfied.  It  is  neither  in  favour  of  conditioned  nor  of  uncon- 
ditioned materialism;  for  the  spirit,  and  indeed  the  derived 
spirit  not  less  than  the  divine,  is  something  essentially  different 
in  its  nature  from  matter.  According  to  its  representation,  man 
is  the  synthesis  of  two  absolutely  distinct  elements.^ 

The  narrative  of  the  creation  of  man  in  Gen.  ii.  is  spe- 
cially intended  to  give  us  the  recognition  of  this  composite 
character  of  man,  and  thence,  on  the  one  hand,  to  tell  us  of 
the  importance  of  his  position  in  the  world ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  possibility  of  his  dissolution  by  death.  It  could 
not  in  any  way  more  sharply  indicate  the  essential  character  of 
the  opposition  of  spirit  and  matter,  than  by  representing  man 
as  originating  from  the  combination  of  an  immediate  breathing 
of  God,  with  the  body  of  earth.  It  is  thus  no  contradiction 
against  Scripture,  to  make  man  a  Being,  so  to  speak,  out  of 
one  piece  or  at  one  casting.    Neither  is  the  body  the  precipitate 

^  We  ooidd  not  therefore  adopt  the  opinion  of  Fabri,  Sensua  Communis, 
1861,  p.  62,  in  saying,  ^*  The  dualistic  division  of  spirit  and  matter,  which, 
contradictory  to  Scripture  as  it  is,  has  penetrated  from  philosophy  even  into 
theok)gy,  and  even  to  this  day  is  absolutely  powerful  therein,  in  number- 
less points  stands  in  the  way  of  a  deeper  acquaintance  with  biblical  truths."* 
For  that  *^  all  matter  is  phenomenal,  and  only  the  revelation  and  embodi- 
ment of  spiritual  potencies,**  is  absolutely  a  philosophic  statement  contrary 
to  Scripture,  according  to  which  matter  is  certainly  a  sensible  phenomenon, 
but,  precisely  as  such,  is  the  opposite  of  the  purely  spiritual.  Moreover, 
Fabri  appears  not  to  reject  dualism  in  itself,  but  only  a  dualistic  division, 
which  cuts  asunder  spirit  and  matter  as  opposites,  without  a  higher  unity 
and  reciprocal  relation  capable  of  modification. 
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of  the  spirit,  nor  the  spirit  the  sublimate  of  matter.     Both 
views  derange  the  limits  of  creation  drawn  by  Scripture. 

With  the  decision  in  favour  of  the  dualism  of  spirit  and 
nature,  however,  the  question  as  to  dichotomy  or  trichotomy  is 
in  nowise  settled.  Besides  the  apprehension  that  the  essential 
distinction  of  spirit  and  nature  might  be  obliterated,  there  are 
three  errors,  the  f^ar  of  which  has  caused  a  prejudice  against 
trichotomy :  (I.)  The  pseudo-Gnostic  view,  that  the  spirit  of 
man  is  a  portion  of  Divinity  incapable  of  sin,  as  Origen  thought  :^ 
aveir&€iCTov  r&v  j(€ip6va>v  to  TTvevfia  rov  avOpamov  to  iv  avrco 
(tom.  xxxii.  in  Joannem).  (2.)  The  ApoUinarian  error,  that 
Christ  had  body  and  soul  in  common  with  us,  but  that  the 
eternal  Logos  had  in  Him  usurped  the  place  of  the  Spirit, — a 
narrowing  of  the  true  humanity  of  Christ,  whereby  the  tricho- 
tomic  view,  after  prevailing  in  the  two  first  centuries  of  the 
church,  came  into  discredit  as  a  Platonic-Plotinian  error  among 
the  orthodox  teachers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  (3.) 
The  semi-Pelagian  error,  that  the  spirit  was  excepted  from  the 
original  sin  which  affected  the  body  and  soul, — ^an  extenuation 
of  human  corruption,  which  probably  contributed  most  of  all  to 
make  oui*  old  dogmatists  averse  from  trichotomy.  But,  in  the 
face  of  all  these  errors,  its  opponents  must  confess  that  man  may 
be  regarded  trichotomically,  without  in  the  least  degree  implying 
the  adoption  of  such  erroneous  views.  And  the  reproach  of 
Platonizing,  which  was  cast  upon  trichotomy,  contained  nothing 
which  could  specially  redound  tor  its  dishonour.  Assuredly 
Plato  teaches  in  a  trichotomic  form  concerning  the  soul,  when  he 
distinguishes  from  the  undying  part  of  the  soul  (to  TijoyurriKov) 
two  mortal  parts  (to  0vfjLO€i8i<:  and  to  en-iOv/j/rfriKov) ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  later  academy  taught  in  like  manner  a  trichotomic 
view  of  man;^  and  it  may  be  that  Apollinaris,  as  Nemesios 
declares,  constructed  his  peculiar  dogma  from  the  anthropologic 
trichotomy  borrowed  from  Plotinus — a&fiOj  ^^o^,  and  1/0S9. 
But  is  what  Plato  or  what  Plotinus  taught  to  be  branded 

^  But  not  without  contradicting  himself,  in  that  he  teaches  of  the  soul, 
V  ^^K^  if  vr§  ovK  ip  yf^xi  (^^  Princ,  ed.  Redepenning,  p.  10),  it  has  fallen 
from  the  position  of  tjie  vovs ;  it  is  chilled  divine  fire. 

^  Thus,  for  example  also,  the  little  book  of  Hermes  Trismegistos,  An  die 
menschliche  Seele^  translated  from  the  Arabic  by  Fleischer  {Zeitsckr,  /Ur 
historische  Theologies  1840-1).    The  active  intellect  which  man,  in  himself 
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absolately,  because  Plato  and  Plotinus  taught  it?  Certainly 
the  anthropologic  fundamental  conceptions  which  underlie  the 
substantial  fact  of  the  history  of  redemption,  will  not  be  dis- 
covered in  Plato  and  Plotinus.  We  must  needs  turn  to  the 
Holy  Scripture,  and  accept  without  prejudice  what  it  answers 
to  us,  whether  it  be  Platonic  or  anti-Platonic. 

But  if  we  consider  dichotomy  first  of  all  in  its  coarsest 
modifications,  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  its  opposition  to 
Scripture.  When  our  dogmatists  say  that  njn  trw  (Gen.  ii.  7) 
does  not  denote  a  tertium  proceeding  from  the  combination  of 
corpus  terrenum  and  spiraculum  vitCBy  but  the  compositum  pro- 
ceeding therefrom  which  is  named  after  the  para  potior ;  it  is 
sufficient,  by  way  of  reply,  to  recall  the  distinction,  sharply 
stamped  on  the  language,  between  D^*n  (mi)  nDB^3.  and  njn  B^w, 
according  to  which  the  two  are  related  to  one  another  as  cause 
and  effect,  and  thus  cannot  be  absolutely  identical ;  as  well  as 
that  D^^n  and  B^W  are  conceptions  which  in  no  way  coincide 
{vid.'\  Sam..*r26,  Ps.'lxvi.  9,  Prov.  iii.  22;  comp.  Job  iii.  20, 
X.  1).  Another  dichotomic  view  on  which  Scripture  knows 
nothing  of  a  created  spirit,  but  only  of  a  created  soul  (in  oppo- 
sition to  which  is  a  whole  array  of  texts,  as  Rom.  viiL  16,  1  Gor. 
ii.  11,  and  others),  continues  to  have  an  interest  for  us,  because 
it  is  an  actual  proof  of  the  strong  impression  made  by  the 
assumption  that  governs  the  usua  hquendi  of  Scripture,  that  the 
created  spirit  of  man  is  a  spirit  that  proceeds  from  God.  It  is 
the  view  propounded  by  Hofmann  in  Prophecy  and  its  FulJiU 
ment  Man — thus  runs  the  teaching — subsists  dichotomically 
of  body  and  soul :  the  soul  is  that  which  constitutes  the  person- 
ality in  man,  as  the  individual  life  willed  into  existence  by  the 
eternal  Spirit  and  present  in  time ;  the  spirit,  distinguished  from 
the  man  himself,  is  that  in  man  which  rules  over  him, — in  respect 
of  its  actual  occupation,  the  spirit  of  man, — but  essentially,  the 
Spirit  of  God.  As  this  view — which  stands  in  unmistakeable 
contradiction  ito  unequivocal  passages  of  Scripture,  as  Zech. 

only  potentially  a  reasonable  natnre,  receives,  is  there  considered  as  essen- 
tially distinct  from  the  soul.  To  the  original  matter  of  the  elements 
Bucoeeds,  in  ascending  gradation,  the  substance  of  the  heaven  of  the  spheres, 
and  to  this,  the  snbstance  of  the  soul,  and  to  this,  the  reason,  which,  of  all 
created  things,  is  necessarily  the  noblest,  the  subtlest,  and  possessing  the 
highest  rank. 
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xii.  1,  1  Cor.  ii.  11,  Bom.  viii.  16,  and  Deat.  ii.  30,  2  Cor. 
vii.  1 — has  been  given  up  by  Hofmann,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer 
to  my  examination  of  it  given  elsewhere.^  What  this  view  has 
to  present,  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  dogmatic  system  of 
the  Bible,  the  shrewd  systematizer  has. known  how  to  preserve 
in  another  way,  by  none  the  less  maintaining  an  indwelling  of 
God's  Spirit  in  man,  established  by  the  creation.  For  in  the 
Schrifibeweis^  it  is  indeed  admitted  that  Scripture  knows  just 
as  much  of  a  created  spirit  as  of  a  ci*eated  soul:  of. both,  not 
as  two  kinds  of  substances,  but  so  that  it  names  the  breath 
of  life  as  the  condition  of  individual  life,  rrn^  and  as  the  indi- 
vidual life  itself  in  its  conditional  state,  C^W  :  Tpr\  as  power 
effecting  movement,  ^^\  as  being  existing  in  movement.  But 
there  is  added  the  limitation,  of  immeasurably  more  conse- 
quence to  the  system,  that  it  is  the  everlasting  Spirit  of  God 
dwelling  in  man,  by  virtue  of  whom  man  has  his  breath  of  life, 
which  is  just  as  much  his  spirit  as  his  soul.  The  immanence 
of  God's  Spirit  in  man,  as  the  source  and  support  of  life  in  him, 
is  therefore  also  maintained  in  this  form  of  doctrine.^  I  find 
nothing  of  it  in  Scripture.  There  is  no  indwelling  of  God's 
absolute  Spirit  in  man  taught  there,  that  is  distinguished  from 
that  general  presence  of  the  Godhead  in  the  world  which  gives 
to  every  created  thing  its  own  special  character ;  and,  indeed, 
the  scriptural  proof  adduced  for  it  from  some  few  passages,  as 

1  In  my  Theology  of  Biblical  Prophecy  (1845),  pp.  187-195,  where, 
however,  as  is  remarked  above,  on  account  of  the  endeavour  to  maintain 
the  essential  unity  of  the  created  spirit  and  the  soul,  the  distinction  be- 
tween them  is  made  of  too  little  account. 

*  See  the  same,  i.  292-300;  comp.  von.  Zeschwitz,  Profangr&dtcU 
und  bibl  Sprachgeist,  pp.  67-69,  where  the  isolated  texts  brought  forward 
in  von  Hofmann's  Schrijtbeweis  are  rightly  declared  to  be  insufficient  to 
foimd  on  them  a  doctrine  of  a  far-reaching  character  upon  the  facts  of 
creation. 

^  Thus  also  teaches  Schoberlein :  Man  consists  of  body,  soul,  and  the 
Spirit  of  Grod  immanent  in  the  soul ;  for  he  remarks  (Jahrbb.  1861,  p.  24), 
*^  The  Spirit  may  be  reckoned  in  man  among  the  actual  elements  of  his 
being ;  whereas  of  natural  beings,  because  the  Spirit  forms  a  powei^  which 
only  rules  in  them,  but  is  incomprehensible  to  them  themselves,  it  would.be 
said  that  they  only  consist  of  body  and  soul."  Scripture  does  not  say  so, 
and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  could  be  an  element  of  human  nature  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  itself ;  for  which  Hofmann,  in  substantially  a  similar  view^ 
consistently  reproaches  trichotomy. 
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Gen.  VI.  3,  Job  xxxiii.  4,  xxxiu  8,  is  manifestly  feeble  and 
inadequate.  And  as  for  the  essential  condition  of  man^  I 
certainly  agree  entirely  with  the  view  that  the  spirit  and  soul 
of  man  are  distinguished  as  primary  and  secondary^  but  not 
with  the  view  that  spirit  and  soul  are  substantially  one  and  the 
same.  In  the  abstract,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  in  such 
a  case,  they  could  be  distinguished  as  conditioning  and  condi- 
tioned ;  but,  moreover,  there  occur  to  us  two  New  Testament 
passages  (viz.  1  Thess.  v.  23  and  Heb.  iv.  12)  which  here 
claim  special  consideration,  because  they  denominate,  not  only 
casually  but  designedly,  the  condition  of  man's  being;  and  their 
logically  rigid  trichotomic  mode  of  expression  cannot  be  sum- 
marily set  aside  with  the  assertion,  that  in  them  is  meant  the 
condition  of  man's  life,  and  especially  of  the  Christian's  life, 
not  in  relation  to  its  three  distinct  elements,  but  assuming  the 
existence  of  only  two  elements,  and  referring  only  to  its  three 
distinct  relations. 

We  direct  our  attention  first  of  all  to  1  Thess.  v.  23.^  In 
this  passage  of  the  earliest  written  of  his  epistles,  Paul  names 
at  the  outset  of  his  prayer  for  God's  blessing,' "  the  God  of 
peace,"  because  sin  has  brought  discord  into  man's  natural 
condition  and  community,  and  peace,  which  takes  away  this 
discord,  is  God's  will  and  gift.  And  the  very  God  of  peace, 
says  the  apostle,  sanctify  you  oXoreXeZv, — ^Lat.  vos  totos ;  Ger- 
man, as  Luther  pithily  translates,  "  through  and  through,"  so 
that  nothing  in  you  remains  uninfluenced  by  the  sanctification; 
— ^and  okoKXrjpov  vfi&v  to  irveviia  koX  fi  '^vj^  koX  to  aAfiOy  i,e. 
sound  and  entire  (integer),  may  your  spirit  and  your  soul  and 
your  body  be  preserved  blameless  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  (or,  "to  this  coming;"  comp.  Jas.  v.  5)1  The 
wish  of  the  apostle,  we  gladly  concede  to  Hofmann,  is  certainly 
not  directed  to  their  remaining  entire  men,  but  probably  to 
their  being  so  kept  in  the  totality  of  their  human  condition  of 

^  There  was  a  time  when  this  Pauline  text  could  hardly  be  cited  with- 
out incurring  suspicion.  Thus  it  happened  to  Freilinghausen,  who  referred 
to  it  in  his  admirable  Grundlegung  der  Theologie  (a  popular  dogmatic 
treatise),  where  he  speaks  of  renewing  and  sanctification.  The  editor  of 
J.  J.  Rombach^s  Lectures  on  the  Grundlegung  remarks,  *^  The  auctores  of 
the  Unschuldigen  Nachrichten  had  created  an  offence  out  of  the  quotation 
of  Hob  passage,  as  if  the  author  were  appearing  to  consHtuU  (statuiren) 
three  essential  parts  of  man.** 
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being,  that  when  the  Lord  shall  appear  in  judicial  glory,  no 
blame  may  reach  them.  And  the  apostle  strikingly  analyzes 
the  human  condition  into  mfevfuiy  '^v^Vy  and  a&/ia.  Nay,  he 
regards  even  every  one  of  these  three  elements  as  being  in  itself 
again  many-sided  or  many-parted,  inasmuch  as  he  refers  the 
expression  oXoKkrjpov^  to  every  one  of  them.  It  is  the  view 
that  forces  itself  upon  every  unprejudiced  person.  Should  any 
one  prefer  to  express  it,  that  the  apostle  by  irvev^ia  and  -^rupfi; 
is  distinguishing  the  internal  condition  of  man's  life,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Christian's  life,  in  respect  of  two  several  relations, 
even  this  would  not  be  false.  For  the  three  essential  elements 
which  he  distinguishes  are  in  nowise  three  essentially  distinct 
elements.  Either  spirit  and  soul,  or  soul  and  body,  belong  to 
one  another,  as  of  a  similar  nature ;  and  the  apostle's  view  is 
thus  in  the  final  result  certainly  dichotomic.  But  supposing 
that  he  regards  spirit  and  soul  as  the  essentially  similar  inward 
nature  of  man,  it  seems  to  correspond  very  little  with  the 
regular  ordination  of  the  three  anthropologic  fundamental  con- 
ceptions, if  we  attribute  to  the  apostle  the  notion  that  irvevfia 
and  '^v^  are  only  two  several  relations  of  that  essentially 
similar  inward  nature,  and  not  two  distinct  elements  of  it.  It 
I  thus  appears  that  Paul  distinguishes  three  essential  elements 
of  man,  to  every  one  of  which  the  work  of  sanctifying  grace 
extends  in  its  manner. 

How  else,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which,  if  not 
written  by  Paul  himself,  is  still  Pauline  (iv.  12),  could  a  divid- 
ing asunder  of  the  soul  and  spirit,  which  God's  word  effects  in 
us,  be  spoken  of?  This  passage,  which,  together  with  1  Tbess. 
V.  23,  is  valuable  as  the  special  deposit  of  the  Pauline  view  of 
the  essential  condition  of  man,  is  disregarded  by  Harless,  when 
he  confesses^  that  he  c^n  by  no  means  find  in  1  Thess.  v.  23, 
a  trichotomy,  that  cannot  be  proved  from  other  passages  of  the 
apostle.     Hofmann  endeavours  to  avoid  the  concession,  that  in 

^  The  fundamental  idea  of  oX^x^n^o^,  according  to  Schleussner,  is  cui 
totum  west  quod  sorte  obtigit,  DoubUees  KX^pog  in  this  conn^tion  means 
"  posseBsion/*  *'  estate,"  "  inheritance ;"  and  oXoxXu^o*  means  what  repre- 
sents the  whole  undivided  possession,  what  is  not  weakened  by  division, 
and  thus  subsists  in  perfect  integrity.  Hesychius  explains  it  by  amif^  and 
oKuKkuplet  by  fvtfff/f,  *^  uniting,"  unity,  in  contrast  with  dissipation  into  parts. 

2  Ethics  (1853-60),  p.  80. 
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this  case  i^i^  and  irvevfui  are  two  several  elements  of  human 
nature,  by  saying  that  he  regards  the  genitive  ylrvj^<;  koX  irveu- 
fiaTo<:  as  depending  upon  apijmv  re  ical  fivekoiv ;  thus  making 
the  writer  say  that  the  word  is  so  penetrating  as  to  divide 
asunder  and  dissolve,  as  well  the  joints  as  the  marrow  of  the 
inner  life,  ue.  the  secret  links  of  its  coherence,  and  the  inner- 
most marrow  of  its  substance.  But  we  cannot  consent  to  sur- 
render the  trichotomic  view  of  the  writer  so  plainly  outspoken, 
at  the  price  of  this  unnaturally-inverted  expression,  wherein, 
over  and  above  the  objection  that  the  "  inner  life"  is  substituted 
for  the  twofold  conception  -^1^9  /col  7rv€VfjuiTo<;j  we  can  find, 
in  the  fact  that  in  apimv  re  teal  fiveXSv  there  is  a  figurative 
meaning  associated  with  a  literal  meaning  in  ^^1^9  koI  irvev- 
/jiaro^j  no  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  a  construction  such  as 
would  require  the  writer  to  speak,  by  a  daring  figure  indeed,  of 
the  joints  and  masses  of  marrow  (fiveK&Vj  not  merely  fiveXov) 
of  the  spirit  and  the  soul.  I  maintain  the  view  discussed  in 
my  Commentary,  in  foe,  that  the  writer  attributes  to  the  word 
of  God  a  dividing  eflScacy  of  a  moral  nature,  which  extends  to 
the  entire  spiritual,  psychical,  and  corporeal  condition  of  man ; 
and  that  he  regards  as  well  the  invisible  and  supersensuous  as 
the  sensible  and  sensuous  conditions  of  man  as  bipartite,  divid- 
ing in  the  former  the  ypvx^  and  TrvevfiOy  in  the  latter  the  dpfiol 
which  serve  for  the  life  of  motion,  and  the  fivekoi  which  serve 
for  the  life  of  sensation.  Eiehm/  indeed,  considers  that,  in 
applying  the  dividing  power  of  the  word  of  God,  which 
analyzes  and  lays  bare  all  things,  to  the  human  corporeity 
also,  I  am  "  confnsed  and  contradictory ;"  but  if  in  our  body 
and  its  members  the  law  of  sin  and  of  death  has  become 
dominant,  it  is  precisely  the  word  of  God  which  can  take 
to  pieces  this  structure  penetrated  with  sin,  just  as  it  can 
divide  in  our  immaterial  internal  nature,  soul  and  spirit,  not 
merely  in  conception,  but  actually;  and  can  exactly  analyze 
all  that  has  therein  been  creatively  constituted,  or  has  been 
inherited  by  birth,  or  in  any  other  way  has  from  any  source 
been  superinduced,  or  has  been  spontaneously  cultivated.  In 
the  meantime,  this  is  not  the  place  to  pursue  this  question 
further.  As  far  as  the  matter  concerns  us  here,  Kiehm 
agrees  with  us.  It  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged,  says 
*  Lehrhegriff  des  Hebrderbrie/s  (1858),  p.  65. 
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he/  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  naming 
(ch.  iv.  12)  ^Irvxn  and  Trvevfia  in  juxtaposition,  as  composing 
the  immaterial  substance  of  human  nature,  announces  a  tricho- 
tomic  view  of  the  nature  of  man. 

But  although,  in  accordance  with  such  classical  texts  of 
Scripture  as  the  above,  to  which  v.  Rudlofif  rightly  adds  1  Cor. 
XV.  45,  soul  and  spirit  are  separable  elements  of  the  internal 
structure  of  man,  still  we  must  guard  against  establishing  a 
gulf  between  them.  In  the  actual  natural  position  of  man,  the 
Psyche  has  certainly  attained  a  dominion  and  an  independence, 
which,  as  it  proves  on  the  one  hand  that  it  cannot  be  identical 
with  the  Pneuma,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  must  not  be  abused 
to  the  proof  that,  in  relation  to  the  Pneuma,  it  is  the  primary 
element,  or  that  it  is  an  element  essentially  distinct  from  it.^ 
No !  spirit  and  soul  are  not  distinct  natures.  The  Guntherish 
school  makes  them  so,  when  it  rightly  conceives  of  man  as  the 
synthesis  of  the  spirit  and  nature-life,  but  wrongly  appropriates 
the  Psyche  to  the  latter  as  the  highest  internalization  of  the 
natural  substance  as  the  capability  of  the  formation  of  concep- 
tion come  to  the  knowledge  of  itself,  contrasted  with  the  for- 
mation of  ideas  by  the  spirit.  The  trichotomy  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  is  in  substance  just  this.  For  the  soul  of  passion 
and  the  soul  of  desire  (Ovfit/cij  and  en-tOvfirfriKi])  are,  accord- 
ing to  Plato,  mortal ;  and  to  the  latter  he  adjudges  sensibility 
{cuadr^ais:) :  so  that  it  occurs  at  least  as  a  consequence  of  his 
system,  that  to  this  mortal  twofold  portion  of  the  soul  are  to 
be  generally  appropriated  the  forms  of  activity  common  to  man 
with  the  brute.^  And  Aristotle,  who,  in  like  manner,  declares 
that  the  sustaining  and  sensitive  soul  {dpeirrticri  and  aUrdrfrtKri) 
is  decaying,  and  only  the  reason  (1/01)9,  and  indeed  the  1/01)9 
irov^Tucosi)  is  immortal,  attributes  to  this  mortal  soul  expressly 
not  merely  appetite  {6p€^i^)f  but,  moreover,  sensible  percep- 
tion, imagination  (^avTao'la)^  memory  (jivijfirj)j  recollection 
{avdfivriai<;)j  and  thus  every  activity  of  the  soul  that  belongs  to 
the  brute  also.*    That  which  is  new  in  the  fundamental  view 

1  Lehrhegriff  des  HehrOerhriefs^  p.  671. 

^  See  the  striking  remarks  in  v.  Zeechwitz,  Profangr&citUt  und  bibUscher 
Sprachgeisty  pp.  48-50. 

3  See  Zeller,  Die  Philosophie  der  Griechen,  ii.  (1846),  272-274. 
*  Ibid.  ii.  486-489. 
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of  Giintber,  is  only  the  distinction  applied  to  the  relation  of 
spirit  and  soul  of  the  formation  of  the  idea  and  of  the  purpose, 
although,  following  the  example  of  Paracelsus,  J.  B.  van 
Helmont  teaches,  that  to  the  soul,  as  distinguished  from  the 
intuitively  and  essentially  perceiving  spirit,  belongs  the  ratioy 
formatrix  syllogismi^  discurrendi  sermocinalis  factdtas.  The 
distinction  of  the  so-called  higher  and  lower  capacities  of  the 
soul  has,  as  we  shall  be  convinced  further  on,  its  substantial 
truth  testified  even  by  Scripture ;  but,  for  the  rest,  the  false 
trichotomy  consists  actually  in  that  distinction  of  spirit  and 
soul  which  points  to  these  two  several  spheres  of  being.  There 
IS  no  special  need  of  a  refutation  of  this  trichotomy  from  the 
Scripture,  since  it  is  absolutely  incapable  of  being  established 
on  scriptural  authority.  Since  K^w,  -^t/j^,  according  to  the 
usus  loquendi  of  all  the  books  of  the  Bible,^  frequently  denotes 
the  entire  inward  nature  of  man,  and  in  more  frequent  me- 
tonymy denotes  the  person  in  reference  to  its  whole  internal 
and  external  life;  and  since  the  Holy  Scripture  still  more 
frequently  says  that  man  consists  of  body  and  soul,  than  that  he 
consists  of  body  and  spirit,  the  soul  cannot  possibly,  in  the  sense 
of  Scripture,  belong  \o  the  natural  side  of  man,  as  essentially 
distinct  from  the  spirit,  as  then  moreover  it  is  an  unscriptural 
view,  that  the  brute-soul  is  the  "  acme  of  the  self-intemsuizing 
process  of  nature :"  for  all  the  life  of  the  creature,  even  of  the 
brutes,  according  to  Scripture,  is  not  a  life  which  proceeds 
from  the  spontaneous  activity  of  matter,  but  a  life  worked  into 
matter  by  God  (Ps.  civ.  30;  Job  xxxiv.  14);  and  Josephus 
(Ant,  i.  1,  2)  rightly  says,  moreover,  in  reference  to  Gen.  ii.  7, 
TTvevfia  ivrJKev  avr^  teal  '^^vyrjv^  ue.  the  divine  inspiration  was 
the  endowing  with  spirit  and  with  soul  combined. 

We  maintain  the  dualism  of  nature  and  spirit  as  strenu- 

^  Even  according  to  that  of  Paul,  in  -whom,  according  to  Krumm,  de 
noHonibus  psychologicis  PauUnis  (1858),  ypvxn  is  nothing  more  than  vis 
qua  corpus  viget  et  movetur  (similar  to  the  mfffinrtKvi  of  Philo,  and  the 
ixt0v(nfnriK6»  of  Plato).  Then  the  idea  of  the  Psyche  in  Panl  would  be 
different  from  the  one  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  in  Luke ;  and  the 
apostle,  moreover,  -would  not  be  consistent  with  himself  in  such  passages 
as  Eph.  yi.^.  6,  Col.  iii.  28,  Phil.  i.  27.  Knunm  accordingly  makes  him 
speak  in  such  passages  in  an  inconsequent  manner,  according  to  the  vulgar 
nsus  loquendi.  In  such  culs-de-sac,  the  desire  of  system  is  checked  without 
posnbility  of  return. 
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to  one  another^  inasmuch  as  flesh  is  not  itself  spirit  (Gen.  vi.  3 ; 
Isa.  xxxi.  3) ;  and  the  Lord  says  (John  vi.  63),  "  It  is  the  Spirit 
which  quickeneth ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing."  In  the  intro- 
duction to  the  history  of  creation,  moreover,  actually  appears  a 
HyUj  not  eternal  indeed,  as  that  of  the  philosophers,  but  yet  a 
Hyle  still  absolutely  formless  and  lifeless,  the  iholiu  worbohu^ 
which, — as  an  absolute  negation,  not  so  much  of  power,  which 
indeed  may  also  operate  destructively,  as  of  form  and  life, — may 
be  called  pure  matter.  The  Spirit  of  God,  which  brooded  over 
this  Hyle  constituted  under  the  waters,  for  the  purpose  of  crea- 
tive formation — the  aboriginal  chaos — is  the  mediating  cause 
of  all  endowment  with  form  and  life,  co-operating  through  its 
whole  course  with  the  creative  work  now  beginning.  Thus, 
even  on  the  first  page  of  Scripture,  matter  and  spirit  are  placed 
in  essential  opposition.  And  this  opposition  subsists  not  only 
between  God's  Spirit  and  chaos,  but  also  between  the  Spirit  that 
endues  man  with  soul,  and  the  body  of  man;  between  the  Spirit 
that  endues  the  brute  with  soul,  and  the  body  of  the  brute ;  be- 
tween the  Spirit  that  pervades  entire  nature,  and  the  grossest  as 
well  as  the  most  delicate  material  in  which  it  comes  to  mani- 
festation. The  opposition,  indeed,  is  no  yawning  gulf.  The 
essentially  different  is  united  by  the  unity  of  its  origin;  for  from 
God,  as  Scripture  tells  us,  are  all  things  (1  Cor.  viii.  6),  etc. 
"  The  unity  of  the  source  of  all  things,"  says  a  late  natural 
philosopher^  in  harmony  with  this,  "promises  a  homogeneity 
of  the  things  among  themselves." 

But  if,  from  this  relation  of  the  spiritual  and  corporeal 
realities  to  a  final  cause,  the  conclusion  be  drawn  that  there 
subsists  no  essential  distinction  between  soul  and  body.  Scrip- 
ture is  diametrically  opposed  to  this ;  for  as  it  bids  us  from  its 
first  page  to  look  upon  the  Kosmos  dualistically,  so  also  it  bids 
us  look  on  man.  Another  natural  philosopher^  acknowledges 
this;  not,  however,  without  observing  by  the  way,  that  an  abun- 

scratch  something  on  the  Biirface ;  then  generally  to  handle,  to  take  hold 
of — attrectare  and  tractare.  Flesh,  basar,  is  thus  materies  attrectabiUs^  the 
opposite  of  the  spiritual,  impalpable,  incomprehensible. 

^  E.  Harless,  in  his  Rede  iiber  gremen  und  Grenzgebiete  der  physiologischeii 
Forschung  (Munich,  at  the  expense  of  the  Academy,  1860),  27. 

2  R.  Wagner,  Der  Kampfum  die  Seele  von  Standpunkt  der  Wissenschafl 
(1857),  47. 
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dance  of  reasons  might  be  borrowed  from  the  Bible  in  defence 
of  a  more  spiritualistic,  monistic,  and  even  in  a  certain  aspect, 
conditioned,  materialistic  view.  But  the  matter  does  not  stand 
thus.  Scripture  teaches  a  final  glorification  of  the  material 
world,  and  still,  for  all  that,  does  not  mean  it  spiritualistically. 
It  comprehends  the  spiritually  embodied  man  as  a  substantial 
unity,  and  yet  does  not  on  this  account  mean  it  monistically. 
It  subjects  the  entire  man  in  the  way  of  nature  to  death ;  and 
yet,  for  all  that,  it  does  not  conceive  of  man  in  a  materialistic 
way.  But,  that  it  calls  spirit  and  soul'  by  names  which  are 
borrowed  from  the  most  subtle  forms  of  matter,  arises  from  the 
fact  that  it  speaks  in  human  language,  with  which  even  the 
most  abstract  and  the  most  exact  philosophers  must  needs  be 
satisfied.  It  is  neither  in  favour  of  conditioned  nor  of  uncon- 
ditioned materialism;  for  the  spirit,  and  indeed  the  derived 
spirit  not  less  than  the  divine,  is  something  essentially  different 
in  its  nature  from  matter.  According  to  its  representation,  man 
is  the  synthesis  of  two  absolutely  distinct  elements.^ 

The  narrative  of  the  creation  of  man  in  Gen.  ii.  is  spe- 
cially intended  to  give  us  the  recognition  of  this  composite 
character  of  man,  and  thence,  on  the  one  hand,  to  tell  us  of 
the  importance  of  his  position  in  the  world ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  possibility  of  his  dissolution  by  death.  It  could 
not  in  any  way  more  sharply  indicate  the  essential  character  of 
the  opposition  of  spirit  and  matter,  than  by  representing  man 
as  originating  from  the  combination  of  an  immediate  breathing 
of  God,  with  the  body  of  earth.  It  is  thus  no  contradiction 
against  Scripture,  to  make  man  a  Being,  so  to  speak,  out  of 
one  piece  or  at  one  casting.    Neither  is  the  body  the  precipitate 

^  We  oould  not  therefore  adopt  the  opinion  of  Fabri,  Sensus  Communis^ 
1861,  p.  62,  in  saying,  "  The  dualistic  division  of  spirit  and  matter,  -which, 
contradictory  to  Scripture  as  it  is,  has  penetrated  from  philosophy  even  into 
theology,  and  even  to  this  day  is  absolutely  powerful  therein,  in  number- 
less points  stands  in  the  way  of  a  deeper  acquaintance  with  biblical  truths.** 
For  that  ^^  all  matter  is  phenomenal,  and  only  the  revelation  and  embodi- 
ment of  spiritual  potencies,**  is  absolutely  a  philosophic  statement  contrary 
to  Scripture,  according  to  which  matter  is  certainly  a  sensible  phenomenon, 
but,  precisely  as  such,  is  the  opposite  of  the  purely  spiritual.  Moreover, 
Fabri  appears  not  to  reject  dualism  in  itself,  but  only  a  dualistic  division, 
which  cuts  asunder  spirit  and  matter  as  opposites,  without  a  higher  unity 
and  reciprocal  relation  capable  of  modi£catiou. 
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of  the  spirit,  nor  the  spirit  the  sublimate  of  matter.     Both 
views  derange  the  limits  of  creation  drawn  by  Scripture. 

With  the  decision  in  favour  of  the  dualism  of  spirit  and 
nature,  however,  the  question  as  to  dichotomy  or  trichotomy  is 
in  nowise  settled.  ^  Besides  the  apprehension  that  the  essential 
distinction  of  spirit  and  nature  might  be  obliterated,  there  are 
three  errors,  the  fpar  of  which  has  caused  a  prejudice  against 
trichotomy:  (1.)  The  pseudo-Gnostic  view,  that  the  spirit  of 
man  is  a  portion  of  Divinity  incapable  of  sin,  as  Origen  thought:^ 
aveirCbeiCTOV  r&v  'xetpovoDV  to  irvevfia  rov  avBpdyirov  to  hf  airr^ 
(torn,  xxxii.  in  Joannem).  (2.)  The  Apollinarian  error,  that 
Christ  had  body  and  soul  in  common  with  us,  but  that  the 
eternal  Logos  had  in  Him  usurped  the  place  of  the  Spirit, — a 
narrowing  of  the  true  humanity  of  Christ,  whereby  the  tricho- 
tomic  view,  after  prevailing  in  the  two  first  centuries  of  the 
church,  came  into  discredit  as  a  Platonic-Plotinian  error  among 
the  orthodox  teachers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  (3.) 
The  semi-Pelagian  error,  that  the  spirit  was  excepted  from  the 
original  sin  which  affected  the  body  and  soul, — an  extenuation 
of  human  corruption,  which  probably  contributed  most  of  all  to 
make  our  old  dogmatists  averse  from  trichotomy.  But,  in  the 
face  of  all  these  errors,  its  opponents  must  confess  that  man  may 
be  regarded  trichotomically,  without  in  the  least  degree  implying 
the  adoption  of  such  erroneous  views.  And  the  reproach  of 
Platonizing,  which  was  cast  upon  trichotomy,  contained  nothing 
which  could  specially  redound  tor  its  dishonour.  Assuredly 
Plato  teaches  in  a  trichotomic  form  concerning  the  soul,  when  he 
distinguishes  from  the  undying  part  of  the  soul  (to  XoyumKov) 
two  mortal  parts  {to  dvfioeiSi^  and  to  imOvfirjTifcov) ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  later  academy  taught  in  like  manner  a  trichotomic 
view  of  man;*  and  it  may  be  that  ApoUinaris,  as  Nemesios 
declares,  constructed  his  peculiar  dogma  from  the  anthropologic 
trichotomy  borrowed  from  Plotinus — cAfia,  '^^vyrj^  and  i/ofi?. 
But  is  what  Plato  or  what  Plotinus  taught  to  be  branded 

1  But  not  without  oontradictiDg  himself,  in  that  he  teaches  of  the  soul, 
h  >)^vx^  iif  Srt  ovK  9i»  -^xA  (JDe  Princ.^  ed.  Redepenning,  p.  10),  it  has  fallen 
from  the  position  of  the  yot/^ ;  it  is  chilled  divine  fire. 

^  Thus,  for  example  also,  the  little  book  of  Hermes  Trismegistos,  An  die 
menschUche  Seele^  translated  from  the  Arabic  by  Fleischer  {Zeitschr,  ftlr 
historische  Theologie,  1840-1).    The  active  intellect  which  man,  in  himself 
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absolutely,  because  Plato  and  Plotinus  taught  itf  Certainly 
the  anthropologic  fundamental  conceptions  which  underlie  the 
substantial  fact  of  the  history  of  redemption,  will  not  be  dis- 
covered in  Plato  and  Plotinus.  We  must  needs  turn  to  the 
Holy  Scripture,  and  accept  without  prejudice  what  it  answers 
to  us,  whether  it  be  Platonic  or  anti-Platonic. 

But  if  we  consider  dichotomy  first  of  all  in  its  coarsest 
modifications,  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  its  opposition  to 
Scripture.  When  our  dogmatists  say  that  njn  ITM  (Gen.  ii.  7) 
does  not  denote  a  tertium  proceeding  from  the  combination  of 
corpus  terrenum  and  spiraculum  vitcBj  but  the  compositum  pro- 
ceeding therefrom  which  is  named  after  the  para  potior;  it  is 
sufficient,  by  way  of  reply,  to  recall  the  distinction,  sharply 
stamped  on  the  language,  between  D^;n  (jvn)  r\D^l  and  n»n  {J'W, 
according  to  which  the  two  are  related  to  one  another  as  cause 
and  effect,  and  thus  cannot  be  absolutely  identical ;  as  well  as 
that  D^^n  and  B^'w  are  conceptions  which  in  no  way  coincide 
(yi(L'  1  Sam.-*r26,  Ps.  Ixvi.  9,  Prov.  iii.  22 ;  comp.  Job  iii.  20, 
X.  1).  Another  dichotomic  view  on  which  Scripture  knows 
nothing  of  a  created  spirit,  but  only  of  a  created  soul  (in  oppo- 
sition to  which  is  a  whole  array  of  texts,  as  Eom.  viii.  16,  1  Cor. 
ii.  11,  and  others),  continues  to  have  an  interest  for  us,  because 
it  is  an  actual  proof  of  the  strong  impression  made  by  the 
assumption  that  governs  the  risus  loquendi  of  Scripture,  that  the 
created  spirit  of  man  is  a  spirit  that  proceeds  from  God.  It  is 
the  view  propounded  by  Hofmann  in  Prophecy  and  its  FulJiU 
ment  Man — thus  runs  the  teaching — subsists  dichotomically  ' 
of  body  and  soul :  the  soul  is  that  which  constitutes  the  person-  - 
ality  in  man,  as  the  individual  life  willed  into  existence  by  the 
eternal  Spirit  and  present  in  time ;  the  spirit,  distinguished  from 
the  man  himself,  is  that  in  man  which  rules  over  him, — in  respect 
of  its  actual  occupation,  the  spirit  of  man, — but  essentially,  the 
Spirit  of  God.  As  this  view — which  stands  in  unmistakeable 
contradiction  to  unequivocal  passages  of  Scripture,  as  Zech. 

only  potentially  a  reasonable  nature,  recdves,  is  there  oonsidered  as  essen- 
tially distinct  from  the  soul.  To  the  original  matter  of  the  elements 
succeeds,  in  ascending  gradation,  the  substance  of  the  heaven  of  the  spheres, 
and  to  this,  the  substance  of  the  soul,  and  to  this,  the  reason,  which,  of  all 
created  things,  is  necessarily  the  noblest,  the  subtlest,  and  poseeasing-  the 
highest  rank. 
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xii.  1,  1  Cor.  ii.  11,  Eom.  viii.  16,  and  Deut.  ii.  30,  2  Cor. 
vii.  1 — has  been  given  up  by  Hofmann,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer 
to  my  examination  of  it  given  elsewhere.^  What  this  view  has 
to  present,  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  dogmatic  system  of 
the  Bible,  the  shrewd  systematizer  has. known  how  to  preserve 
in  another  way,  by  none  the  less  maintaining  an  indwelling  of 
God's  Spirit  in  man,  established  by  the  creation.  For  in  the 
Schriftbeweis^  it  is  indeed  admitted  that  Scripture  knows  just 
as  much  of  a  created  spirit  as  of  a  created  soul :  of.  both,  not 
as  two  kinds  of  substances,  but  so  that  it  names  the  breath 
of  life  as  the  condition  of  individual  life,  rn"»,  and  as  the  indi- 
vidual life  itself  in  its  conditional  state,  B'W :  tyn  as  power 
effecting  movement,  K^W  as  being  existing  in  movement.  But 
there  is  added  the  limitation,  of  immeasurably  more  conse- 
quence to  the  system,  that  it  is  the  everlasting  Spirit  of  God 
dwelling  in  man,  by  virtue  of  whom  man  has  his  breath  of  life, 
which  is  just  as  much  his  spirit  as  his  soul.  The  immanence 
of  God's  Spirit  in  man,  as  the  source  and  support  of  life  in  him, 
is  therefore  also  maintained  in  this  form  of  doctrine.^  I  find 
nothing  of  it  in  Scripture.  There  is  no  indwelling  of  God's 
absolute  Spirit  in  man  taught  there,  that  is  distinguished  from 
that  general  presence  of  the  Godhead  in  the  world  which  gives 
to  every  created  thing  its  own  special  character ;  and,  indeed, 
the  scriptural  proof  adduced  for  it  from  some  few  passages,  as 

1  In  my  Theology  of  Biblical  Prophecy  (1845),  pp.  187-195,  where, 
however,  as  is  remarked  above,  on  account  of  the  endeavour  to  maintain 
the  essential  unity  of  the  created  spirit  and  the  soul,  the  distinction  be- 
tween them  is  made  of  too  little  account. 

'  See  the  same,  i.  292-800;  comp.  von.  Zeschwitz,  ProfangrUdt&t 
und  hibl  Sprachgeist^  pp.  67-69,  where  the  isolated  texts  brought  forward 
in  von  Hofmann's  Schriftbeweis  are  rightly  declared  to  be  insufiBcient  to 
found  on  them  a  doctriue  of  a  far-reaching  character  upon  the  facts  of 
creation. 

'  Thus  also  teaches  Schbberlein :  Man  consists  of  body,  soul,  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  immanent  in  the  soul ;  for  he  remarks  (Jahrbb.  1861,  p.  24), 
^^  The  Spirit  may  be  reckoned  in  man  among  the  actual  elements  of  his 
being ;  whereas  of  natural  beings,  because  the  Spirit  forms  a  power  which 
only  rules  in  them,  but  is  incomprehensible  to  them  themselves,  it  would.be 
said  that  they  only  consist  of  body  and  soul."  Scripture  does  not  say  so, 
and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  could  be  an  element  of  human  nature  is  a  con- 
tradiction, in  itself ;  for  which  Hofmann,  in  substantially  a  similar  view, 
consistently  reproaches  trichotomy. 
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Gen.  VI.  3,  Job  xxxiii.  4,  xxxii.  8,  is  manifestly  feeble  and 
inadequate.  And  as  for  the  essential  condition  of  man,  I 
certainly  agree  entirely  with  the  view  that  the  spirit  and  soul 
of  man  are  distinguished  as  primary  and  secondary,  but  not 
with  the  view  that  spirit  and  soul  are  substantially  one  and  the 
same.  In  the  abstract,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  in  such 
a  case,  they  could  be  distinguished  as  conditioning  and  condi- 
tioned ;  but,  moreover,  there  occur  to  us  two  New  Testament 
passages  (viz.  1  Thess.  v.  23  and  Heb.  iv.  12)  which  here 
claim  special  consideration,  because  they  denominate,  not  only 
casually  but  designedly,  the  condition  of  man's  being;  and  their 
logically  rigid  trichotomic  mode  of  expression  cannot  be  sum- 
marily set  aside  with  the  assertion,  that  in  them  is  meant  the 
condition  of  man's  life,  and  especially  of  the  Christian's  life, 
not  in  relation  to  its  three  distinct  elements,  but  assuming  the 
existence  of  only  two  elements,  and  referring  only  to  its  three 
distinct  relations. 

We  direct  our  attention  first  of  all  to  1  Thess.  v.  23.^  In 
this  passage  of  the  earliest  written  of  his  epistles,  Paul  names 
at  the  outset  of  his  prayer  for  God's  blessiug;  "  the  God  of 
peace,"  because  sin  has  brought  discord  into  man's  natural 
condition  and  community,  and  peace,  which  takes  away  this 
discord,  is  God's  will  and  gift.  And  the  very  God  of  peace, 
says  the  apostle,  sanctify  you  oXoreXet?, — ^Lat.  vos  totos ;  Ger- 
man, as  Luther  pithily  translates,  "  through  and  through,"  so 
that  nothing  in  you  remains  uninfluenced  by  the  sanctification; 
— and  oKoKkrjpov  vfi&v  to  irveviia  teal  ^  yjrvj(rf  /cal  to  a&fia^  i.e, 
sound  and  entire  (integer)^  may  your  spirit  and  your  soul  and 
your  body  be  preserved  blameless  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  (or,  "  to  this  coming ;"  comp.  Jas.  v.  5) !  The 
wish  of  the  apostle,  we  gladly  concede  to  Hofmann,  is  certainly 
not  directed  to  their  remaining  entire  men,  but  probably  to 
their  being  so  kept  in  the  totality  of  their  human  condition  of 

^  There  was  a  time  when  this  Pauline  text  could  hardly  be  cited  with- 
out incurring  suspicion.  Thus  it  happened  to  Freilinghausen,  who  referred 
to  it  in  his  admirable  Grundlegung  der  Theologie  (a  popular  dogmatic 
treatise),  where  he  speaks  of  renewing  and  sanctification.  The  editor  of 
J.  J.  Rombach's  Lectures  on  the  Grundlegung  remarks,  *^  The  auctores  of 
the  Unschuldigen  Nachrichten  had  created  an  offence  out  of  the  quotation 
of  this  passage,  as  if  the  author  were  appearing  to  constitute  (statuiren) 
three  essential  parte  of  man.** 
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being,  that  when  the  Lord  shall  appear  in  judicial  glory,  no 
blame  maj  reach  them.  And  the  apostle  strikingly  analyzes 
the  human  condition  into  tti/cv/ao,  '^t/x?;,  and  a&fia.  Nay,  he 
regards  even  every  one  of  these  three  elements  as  being  in  itself 
again  many-sided  or  many-parted,  inasmuch  as  he  refers  the 
expression  oXoKkrjpov^  to  every  one  of  them.  It  is  the  view 
that  forces  itself  upon  every  unprejudiced  person.  Should  any 
one  prefer  to  express  it,  that  the  apostle  by  irpevfia  and  y^v^n 
is  distinguishing  the  internal  condition  of  man's  life,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Christian's  life,  in  respect  of  two  several  relations, 
even  this  would  not  be  false.  For  the  three  essential  elements 
which  he  distinguishes  are  in  nowise  three  essentially  distinct 
elements.  Either  spirit  and  soul,  or  soul  and  body,  belong  to 
one  another,  as  of  a  similar  nature ;  and  the  apostle's  view  is 
thus  in  the  final  result  certainly  dichotomic.  But  supposing 
that  he  regards  spirit  and  soul  as  the  essentially  similar  inward 
nature  of  man,  it  seems  to  correspond  very  little  with  the 
regular  ordination  of  the  three  anthropologic  fundamental  con- 
ceptions, if  we  attribute  to  the  apostle  the  notion  that  wvevfia 
and  ^Irvx^  are  only  two  several  relations  of  that  essentially 
similar  inward  nature,  and  not  two  distinct  elements  of  it.  It 
I  thus  appears  that  Paul  distinguishes  three  essential  elements 
of  man,  to  every  one  of  which  the  work  of  sanctifying  grace 
extends  in  its  manner. 

How  else,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which,  if  not 
written  by  Paul  himself,  is  still  Pauline  (iv.  12),  could  a  divid- 
ing asunder  of  the  soul  and  spirit,  which  God's  word  effects  in 
us,  be  spoken  off  This  passage,  which,  together  with  1  Thess. 
V.  23,  is  valuable  as  the  special  deposit  of  the  Pauline  view  of 
the  essential  condition  of  man,  is  disregarded  by  Harless,  when 
he  confesses^  that  he  can  by  no  means  find  in  1  Thess.  v.  23, 
a  trichotomy,  that  cannot  be  proved  from  other  passages  of  the 
apostle.     Hofmann  endeavours  to  avoid  the  concession,  that  in 

^  The  fundamental  idea  of  o*x^x^i}^of,  according  to  Schleussner,  is  cui 
totum  inest  quod  sorte  obHgiL  Doubtlees  KX^po{  in  this  conn^tion  means 
^^  posseBsion,*'  *^  estate,*'  ^^  inheritance  */*  and  oXoxXu^oy  means  what  repre- 
sents the  whole  undivided  possession,  what  is  not  weakened  by  division, 
and  thus  subsists  in  perfect  integrity.  Hesychius  explains  it  by  vaoif^  and 
oMKXupict  by  tvoffig^  ^^uniting,*'  unity,  in  contrast  with  dissipation  into  parts. 

2  Ethics  (1853-60),  p.  30. 
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this  case  i^i^  and  irvevfui  are  two  several  elements  of  human 
nature,  by  saying  that  he  regards  the  genitive  yjrv)fi<;  koX  irveu- 
fuiTo^  as  depending  upon  apfi&v  re  ical  fivekav ;  thus  making 
the  writer  say  that  the  word  is  so  penetrating  as  to  divide 
asunder  and  dissolve,  as  well  the  joints  as  the  marrow  of  the 
inner  life,  i.e.  the  secret  links  of  its  coherence,  and  the  inner- 
most marrow  of  its  substance.  But  we  cannot  consent  to  sur- 
render the  trichotomic  view  of  the  writer  so  plainly  outspoken, 
at  the  price  of  this  unnaturally-inverted  expression,  wherein, 
over  and  above  the  objection  that  the  "  inner  Hfe"  is  substituted 
for  the  twofold  conception  -^1^9  fcal  Trvev/jLoro^y  we  can  find, 
in  the  fact  that  in  apimv  re  teal  fiveXtSv  there  is  a  figurative 
meaning  associated  with  a  literal  meaning  in  '^^v^<;  koX  irvev- 
)itaT09,  no  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  a  construction  such  as 
would  require  the  writer  to  speak,  by  a  daring  figure  indeed,  of 
the  joints  and  masses  of  marrow  (/iveXwi/,  not  merely  /iueXoO) 
of  the  spirit  and  the  soul.  I  maintain  the  view  discussed  in 
my  Commentary,  in  loCj  that  the  writer  attributes  to  the  word 
of  God  a  dividing  efficacy  of  a  moral  nature,  which  extends  to 
the  entire  spiritual,  psychical,  and  corporeal  condition  of  man ; 
and  that  he  regards  as  well  the  invisible  and  supersensuous  as 
the  sensible  and  sensuous  conditions  of  man  as  bipartite,  divid- 
ing in  the  former  the  'fvxv  and  irvevfiay  in  the  latter  the  apfjLol 
which  serve  for  the  life  of  motion,  and  the  fwekoi  which  serve 
for  the  life  of  sensation.  Eiehm,^  indeed,  considers  that,  in 
applying  the  dividing  power  of  the  word  of  God,  which 
analyzes  and  lays  bare  all  things,  to  the  human  corporeity 
also,  I  am  "  confused  and  contradictory ;"  but  if  in  our  body 
and  its  members  the  law  of  sin  and  of  death  has  become 
dominant,  it  is  precisely  the  word  of  God  which  can  take 
to  pieces  this  structure  penetrated  with  sin,  just  as  it  can 
divide  in  our  immaterial  internal  nature,  soul  and  spirit,  not 
merely  in  conception,  but  actually;  and  can  exactly  analyze 
all  that  has  therein  been  creatively  constituted,  or  has  been 
inherited  by  birth,  or  in  any  other  way  has  from  any  source 
been  superinduced,  or  has  been  spontaneously  cultivated.  In 
the  meantime,  this  is  not  the  place  to  pursue  this  question 
further.  As  far  as  the  matter  concerns  us  here,  Biehm 
agrees  with  us.  It  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged,  says 
*  Lthrhegnffdes  HebrOei-hrie/s  (1858),  p.  65. 
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lie,^  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hehrews,  in  naming 
(ch.  iv.  12)  ^Irvxv  and  'nvevfui  in  juxtaposition,  as  composing 
the  immaterial  substance  of  human  nature,  announces  a  tricho- 
tomic  view  of  the  nature  of  man. 

But  although,  in  accordance  with  such  classical  texts  of 
Scripture  as  the  above,  to  which  v.  Rudlofif  rightly  adds  1  Cor. 
XV.  45,  soul  and  spirit  are  separable  elements  of  the  internal 
structure  of  man,  still  we  must  guard  against  establishing  a 
gulf  between  them.  In  the  actual  natural  position  of  man,  the 
Psyche  has  certainly  attained  a  dominion  and  an  independence, 
which,  as  it  proves  on  the  one  hand  that  it  cannot  be  identical 
with  the  Pneuma,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  must  not  be  abused 
to  the  proof  that,  in  relation  to  the  Pneuma,  it  is  the  primary 
element,  or  that  it  is  an  element  essentially  distinct  from  it.'^ 
No !  spirit  and  soul  are  not  distinct  natures.  The  Guntherish 
school  makes  them  so,  when  it  rightly  conceives  of  man  as  the 
synthesis  of  the  spirit  and  nature-life,  but  wrongly  appropriates 
the  Psyche  to  the  latter  as  the  highest  internalization  of  the 
natural  substance  as  the  capability  of  the  formation  of  concep- 
tion come  to  the  knowledge  of  itself,  contrasted  with  the  for- 
mation of  ideas  by  the  spirit.  The  trichotomy  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  is  in  substance  just  this.  For  the  soul  of  passion 
and  the  soul  of  desire  (dvfii/ci]  and  hnOvfiriTLicrj)  are,  accord- 
ing to  Plato,  mortal ;  and  to  the  latter  he  adjudges  sensibility 
(aXaOi^a-Ls;) :  so  that  it  occurs  at  least  as  a  consequence  of  his 
system,  that  to  this  mortal  twofold  portion  of  the  soul  are  to 
be  generally  appropriated  the  forms  of  activity  common  to  man 
with  the  brute.^  And  Aristotle,  who,  in  like  manner,  declares 
that  the  sustaining  and  sensitive  soul  {Opeimicri  and  aladrjTuc^) 
is  decaying,  and  only  the  reason  (1/01)9,  and  indeed  the  1/01)9 
TToirp-ucosi)  is  immortal,  attributes  to  this  mortal  soul  expressly 
not  merely  appetite  {6p€^i(;)y  but,  moreover,  gensible  percep- 
tion, imagination  (^avTao'la)^  memory  (/ii/ij^i;),  recollection 
(avdfivr)aL<;)^  and  thus  every  activity  of  the  soul  that  belongs  to 
the  brute  also.*    That  which  is  new  in  the  fundamental  view 

1  LeJirhegriff  des  Hehrderhriefs,  p.  671. 

^  See  the  striking  remarks  in  v.  Zeschwitz,  Profangrdcitdt  und  hiblischer 
Sprachgeist,  pp.  48-50. 

8  See  Zeller,  Die  Philosophie  der  GrUchen,  ii.  (1846),  272-274. 
*  Ibid.  u.  486-489. 
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of  Giinther,  is  only  the  distinction  applied  to  the  relation  of 
spirit  and  soul  of  the  formation  of  the  idea  and  of  the  purpose, 
although,  following  the  example  of  Paracelsus,  J.  B.  van 
Helmont  teaches,  that  to  the  soul,  as  distinguished  from  the 
intuitively  and  essentially  perceiving  spirit,  belongs  the  ratioy 
formatrix  ayllogismi^  discurrendi  sermodnalis  facultas.  The 
distinction  of  the  so-called  higher  and  lower  capacities  of  the 
soul  has,  as  we  shall  be  convinced  further  on,  its  substantial 
truth  testified  even  by  Scripture ;  but,  for  the  rest,  the  false 
trichotomy  consists  actually  in  that  distinction  of  spirit  and 
soul  which  points  to  these  two  several  spheres  of  being.  There 
is  no  special  need  of  a  refutation  of  this  trichotomy  from  the 
Scripture,  since  it  is  absolutely  incapable  of  being  established 
on  scriptural  authority.  Since  K^w,  yfrv^,  according  to  the 
ustis  loquendi  of  all  the  books  of  the  Bible,^  frequently  denotes 
the  entire  inward  nature  of  man,  and  in  more  frequent  me- 
tonymy denotes  the  person  in  reference  to  its  whole  internal 
and  external  life;  and  since  the  Holy  Scripture  still  more 
frequently  says  that  man  consists  of  body  and  soul,  than  that  he 
consists  of  body  and  spirit,  the  soul  cannot  possibly,  in  the  sense 
of  Scripture,  belong  \o  the  natural  side  of  man,  as  essentially 
distinct  from  the  spirit,  as  then  moreover  it  is  an  unscriptural 
view,  that  the  brute-soul  is  the  "  acme  of  the  self-internalizing 
process  of  nature :"  for  all  the  life  of  the  creature,  even  of  the 
brutes,  according  to  Scripture,  is  not  a  life  which  proceeds 
from  the  spontaneous  activity  of  matter,  but  a  life  worked  into 
matter  by  God  (Ps.  civ.  30;  Job  xxxiv.  14);  and  Josephus 
(Ant.  i.  1,  2)  rightly  says,  moreover,  in  reference  to  Gen.  ii.  7, 
TTvevfia  hfrjtcev  avr^  teal  '^^vyrjv^  ue,  the  divine  inspiration  was 
the  endowing  with  spirit  and  with  soul  combined. 

We  maintain  the  dualism  of  nature  and  spirit  as  strenu- 

'  Even  according  to  that  of  Paul,  in  -whom,  according  to  Krumm,  de 
noHonibus  psychologicis  PauUnis  (1858),  '^v^A  is  nothing  more  than  vis 
qua  corpus  viget  et  movetur  (similar  to  the  aia^vnKfi  of  Philo,  and  the 
ixt0vfn/mK6p  of  Plato).  Then  the  idea  of  the  Peyche  in  Panl  would  be 
different  from  the  one  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  in  Luke ;  and  the 
apostle,  moreover,  would  not  be  consistent  with  himself  in  such  passages 
as  £ph.  vi. .  6,  GoL  iii.  28,  Phil.  i.  27.  Knunm  accordingly  makes  him 
speak  in  such  passages  in  an  inconsequent  manner,  according  to  the  vulgar 
usHs  loquendi.  In  such  cuU-de-sac^  the  desire  of  system  is  checked  without  ^ 
possibility  of  return. 

H 
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ouslj  as  we  maintain  the  daalism  of  God  and  the  world/ and 
in  the  same  degree  we  regard  the  body  and  the  spirit  of  nian 
t  as  being  of  a  distinct  nature.  But  the  soul  belongs  to  the 
side  of  the  spirit.  The  essential  difference  between  a  human 
^nature-psyche  and  the  human  thinking  spirit  is- an  invention 
contrary  to  Scripture  and  to  experience.  The  dualism  of 
Psyche  and  Pneuma,  under  which  man,  considered  ethically, 
is  groaping,  is  a  consequence  of  sin,  which  has  disunited  in 
itself  his  life-principle  which  he  had  received  immediately  from 
God.  For  it  is  one  principle  from  which  are  derived  both  his 
bodily  and  his  spiritual  life.  The  body  without  the  spirit  is 
dead  (Jas.  ii.  26).  There  is  no  natural-psyche  .between  spirit 
and  body,  but  only  a  life  of  the  soul  that  proceeds  from  the 
'  spirit  itself.  We  thoroughly  agree  in  this  respect  with  Thomas 
Aquintis,  the  ingenious  elaborator  of  the  fundamental  thoughts 
of  Aristotle.  "  Impossibile  est,"  he  says  (Pfc.  L  2,  Ixxvi.  art.  3 
of  his  Sufnma\  ^^  in  uno  homine  esse  plures  animas  per  essen- 
tiam  differentes,  sed  una  tantum  est  anima  inteUectiva,  quse 
vegetativse  et  sensitivse,  et  intellectivsB  ofEciis  fungitur." 
Notice  here  the  conception  essentia.  The  understanding  soul 
and  the  bodily  soul  are  in  theur  essence  and  nature  one. 

Moreover,  the  view  of  Goschel,^  that  the  soul  proceeds  at 
once  from  body  and  spirit  in  order  to  unite  the  two,  t.«.  to 
elevate  the  body  from  the  flesh  to  the  spirit,  and  to  appropriate 
the  spirit  to  the  body,  and  that,  because  otherwise  there  would 
be  a  dualism,  it  must  be  such  a  third  nature  as  themselves, 
originating  in  like  manner  from  the  body  as  from  the  spirit, — 
this  view,  I  say,  is  not  to  be  received.  For  (1)  it  proceeds  on 
the  assumption  that  the  body,  prior  to  its  endowment  with  spirit, 
was  already  a  naturally  living  body  of  flesh,  which  not  only 
contradicts  the  literal  reading  of  Gen.  ii.  7,  but  the  scriptural 
view  generally,  according  to  which  all  fleshly  life  is  the  result 
of  the  spirit  of  life  ("^9^^  and  n^"i)  dwelling  in  the  bodily  crea- 
tion ;  (2)  the  soul  is  certainly  the  medium  of  the  dominion  of 
•  J^,i^       the  soul  over  the  body,  but  not  the  appointed  mediator  between 

1  In  his  work,  Der  Mensch  nach  Leib^  Seek,  und  Geist  die^teits  und 
jenseits,  1856,  p.  6,  and  throughout.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to 
Dante,  by  divine  spiritual  endowment  the  fruit  of  the  body  arises  tm*  abna 
sola  che  vive  e  sente  eseinse  rigira, — an  individual  soul,  which  lives,  and 
feels,  and  revolves  within  itself  {Purg.  25,  70-75). 
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the  two ;  and  (3)  a  nature  combined^  and  originating  at  once 
from  the  body  and  the  spirit,  is  absolutelj  inconceivable.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  represented  that  the  spirit,  entering  into 
the  earthly  body,  combines  the  natural  powers  met  with  there 
into  a  unity  of  the  soul ;  so  that  the  soul  should  be  indeed  a 
nature-psyche,  but  originated  through  the  union  of  the  spirit 
with  the  body.  But  scriptural  passages  such  as  Matt.  x.  28, 
and  a  hundred  others,  would  then  be  inexplicable.  The  con- 
clusion, then,  is,  that  the  soul  is  of  one  nature  with  the  spirit. 

But  if,  according  to  Scripture,  the  soul  do  not  belong  to  the 
side  of  man's  nature,  but  to  the  side  of  his  spirit,  it  must  either 
be  one  and  the  same  with  his  spirit,  or  it  must  be  a  substance 
proceeding  from  it.  When  the  above-named  Thomas  Aquinas, 
in  his  Summa  (Pt.  i.  2,  Ixxvii.  art.  6),  says,  ^^  Cum  accidens 
proprium  et  per  se  causetur  a  subjecto  secundum  quod  est  in 
actu,  et  recipiatur  in  eo  in  quantum  est  in  potentia,  constat 
omnes  potentias  animse  ab  ipsius  animse  essentia  emanare,"  the 
vegetative,  sensitive,  appetitive,  motive,  evidences  of  life  which 
we  attribute  to  the  soul,  like  the  intellectual,  which  we  call 
spiritual,  appear  to  him  purely  accidental  emanations  from 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  which  is  potentially  capacitated  for 
them;  or  (to  transpose  his  words  into  our  manner  of  expression) 
the  soul  (Psyche)  is  to  him  only  as  an  accident  of  the  spirit 
(Pneuma),  only  as  a  sum-total  of  acts  effected  and  determined 
by  the  body,  that  the  spirit  begets  out  of  itself,  and  can  take 
back  into  itself.  If  we,  on  the  other  hand,  raise  the  question 
whether  soul  and  spirit  are  not  rather  to  be  substantially  dis- 
tinguished, we  are  not  apprehending  substantia  as  one  and  the 
same  with  essentia ;  for  that  in  this  sense  spirit  and  soul  are 
of  a  like  substance,  we  iiave  already  maintained  against  the 
GUntherish  school.  Moreover,  we  would  not  have  understood 
by  substantia  that  which  has  the  foundation  of  its  being  in 
itself  {qtuxi  nulla  alia  re  indiget  ad  eaistendum);  for,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  in  this  sense  generally  no  creature  is  substance  in 
any  other  than  a  very  limited  manner,  we  award  to  the  soul  a 
priori  no  other  being  than  one  derived  from  and  dependent  on 
the  spirit,  and  therefore  no  subsistence  in  the  sense  of  indepen- 
dence. But  whilst  we  distinguish  nature  as  thus  or  thus  limited, 
being  and  substance,  as  real  and  permanent,  and  especially  as 
existing,  we  contrast  substance  with  accident,  and  especially 
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with  the  accidental  actus^  and  ask  whether  then  in  truth  what 
we  call  soul,  as  distinct  from  spirit,  be  nothing  more  than  the 
actuality  of  the  spirit  referred  to  the  corporeity ;  or,  according 
to  Tertullian,  whether  the  spiritual -psychical  inward  nature 
of  man  is  to  be  regarded  as  uniformis  duntaxat  substantia^  and 
the  soul  as  nothing  more  than  substantias  officiuniy  i,e.  the  self- 
operation  of  the  spiritual  substance.  This  question  we  believe 
we  must,  in  the  sense  of  the  Scripture,  answer  in  the  negative, 
and  say,  as  does  v.  Eudloff,  spirit  and  soul  are  of  one  nature, 
but  of  distinct  substances.*  If  any  one  would  rather  say  that 
the  soul  is  a  Tertiuniy  or  third  existence,  not  substantially  in- 
deed, but  potentially,  independent,  between  spirit  and  body,  but 
by  its  nature  pertaining  to  the  side  of  the  spirit,  we  have  no 
objection  to  it.^  The  principle  in  which  it  results  is  this,  that 
the  soul,  whether  it  be  called  substance  or  potentiality,  is  not 
the  spirit  itself,  but  another  nature  conditioned  by  it,  although 
standing  incomparably  nearer  to  it  than  the  body.  We  do  not 
purpose  to  prove  it  from  individual  texts  where  soul  and  spirit 
are  named  in  juxtaposition,  and  are  distinguished  from  one 
another,  as  Isa.  xxvi.  9.  The  main  proof  rests,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  Gen.  ii.  7,  according  to  which  the  human  soul  is  related  to 

'  My  reviewer  in  the  Catholic  Literatur-Zeitung,  1855,  No.  48,  charac- 
terizes my  view  as  false,  and  contrary  to  reason, — ^that  the  soul  emanates 
from  the  spirit,  and  is  no  distinct  nature,  but  a  distinct  substance  from  the 
spirit.  He  remarks :  "  Capiat  qui  capere  potest.  For,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  question  whether  a  created  spirit  can  emanate  from  itself,  still 
that  which  had  emanated  could  not  possibly  be  another  new  substance,  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  Trinity  the  three  Persons  are  not  distinct  sub- 
stances." This  reproach  I  think  I  have  now  replied  to  in  the  above  more 
accurate  explanation.  As  far  as  concerns  the  emanation,  it  is  conceded  by 
my  reviewer,  (1)  that  in  the  Holy  Scripture  the  spirit  and  soul  of  man  are 
in  nowise  contrasted  as  essentially  opposed ;  (2)  that  the  human  soul  is 
nowhere  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  spirit  as  an  independent  monad. 
I  add,  moreover,  (3)  that  they  are  none  the  less  distinguished  as  condition- 
ing and  produced,  and  that  precisely  from  these  three  points  the  conclusion 
results  to  me,  that  the  soul  stands  to  the  spirit  in  the  reUtion  of  emanation. 
For  the  rest,  emanare  is  certainly  an  expression  not  exactly  suited  to  the 
subject.  The  names  rVD  (HD^^)  aud  t^Q^  rather  suggest  spirare.  But 
both  expressions  are  only  natural  figures  of  that  which  is  supematuraL 

'  Thus  V.  Zeschwitz,  Profangrdcitdt  und  BibL  Sprachgeist,  p.  49,  comp. 
87,  where  xpivfta  is  with  perfect  justice  defined  as  the  highest  spiritual 
power,  comprehending,  ruling,  penetrating  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  and 
the  body  in  the  power  of  its  own  connection  with  God. 
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the  inbreathed  ereatare-breath  of  life,  just  as  the  brute  soul  is 
related  to  the  absolute  Spirit  which  brooded  over  the  waters  of 
chaos.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  undeniably  biblical  represen- 
tations, that  in  consequence  of  sin  the  human  spirit  is  absorbed 
into  soul  and  flesh,  and  man,  who  ought  to  pass  over  from  the 
position  of  the  y^v^  ^waa  into  the  position  of  the  Trvevfia 
fyDOTTOiovVy  has  become,  instead  of  wvevimrLKo^y  a  being  ^jrv^iKo^; 
and  aapKiKo^ ;  and  further,  that  just  for  that  reason,  because 
the  spirit  stands  in  immediate  causal  relation  to  God,  all  the 
divine  operations  having  redemption  in  view  address  them- 
selves first  of  all  to  the  Tpi\  Trvev/juz^  and  thence  first  attain  to 
^??.>  '^^od  •  ^^^  when  God  manifests  Himself,  He  appeals  to 
the  spirit  of  man ;  and  if  He  deliver  man  from  the  old  nature 
of  sin,  it  is  man's  spirit  which  is  renewed  (e.g.  Ps.  li.  10 ;  Tit. 
iii.  5).  Not  as  though  the  soul  were  not  a  participant  in  such 
divine  operations,  but  they  are  determined  in  the  spirit,  in  order 
there  to  concentrate  themselves  in  the  soul;  and  we  may  thence 
conclude,  that  although  it  originates  out  of  the  essence  of  the 
spirit,  it  is  not  of  absolutely  identical  condition  with  it,  or,  as  I 
we  prefer  saying,  that  it  is  not  one  and  the  same  substance  with 
the  spirit,  but  a  substance  that  stands  in  a  secondary  relation 
with  it.  It  is  of  one  nature  with  it,  but  not  oa^  distinct 
nature,  as  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  of  one  nature  with  the 
Father,  but  still  not  the  same  hypostases. 

This  internal  divine  relation,  however,  is  absolutely  not  that 
which  is  prototypical  herein.  When  Justin  (fragm.  de  remr- 
Yectione  camis)  says,  olxty;  to  acofia  '^lrvj(fj^  irvevjiaTO^  hk  '^vj^ 
oXko^^  and  when  Irenseus  calls  the  soul  spiritus  velut  habitaculum^ 
they  are  referring  to  another  prototypical  relation ;  and  when 
Philo  {de  opijicio  mundi)  calls  man,  in  relation  to  the  powers  of 
his  soul,  Ppayp^  el  hel  raKr)0e^  elirelv  ovpavo^ ;  or  when  Peter, 
in  the  Clementine  Homilies  (xvi.  12),  says  of  the  eternal  wisdom, 
fjvayrcu  d)^  '^i^  t^  Se^,^  the  true  substance  of  the  matter  is 
plainly  intimated :  the  human  soul  is  related  to  the  human  spirit 
as  the  divine  doxa  is  related  to  the  triune  divine  nature.  It  is 
a  comparison  which  is  certainly  not  strictly  completed  in  the 
Scripture,*  but  for  which  Scripture  offers  all  necessary  premises. 

*  See  thereupon  MoUer,  GeschicJUe  der  Kosmologie  in  der  Griech.  Kirche 
bis  auf  Origenes  (1861),  p.  471. 

'  It  would  be  aknoBt  strictly  completed  if  Ps.  zziy.  i  were  translated, 
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For  if  the  human  HDBb  (=  mn)  is  a  candle  of  Jehovah  (Prov. 
XX.  27),  and  if  the  Lord  calls  the  spirit  of  man  to  ^9  to  iv 
col  (Matt.  vi.  23,  comp.  1  Cor.  ii.  11),  what  can  the  soul  be 
other  than  the  diravycurfia  of  this  light,  since,  according  to  the 
prevailing  use  of  scriptural  language,  the  soul  is  related  to  the 
spirit  as  the  life  to  the  principle  of  life,  and  as  the  effect  to  that 
which  produces  it?  And  as  the  human  spirit  is  the  self-knowing 
nature,  as  is  collected  even  from  its  source,  and  as  1  Cor.  ii.  11, 
comp.  Prov.  xx.  27,  expressly  says,  how  could  J5^D3,  -^rvj^,  so 
very  commonly  denote  the  entire  life — the  whole  internal  nature 
— the  person  of  man — if  it  were  not  the  self-expression,  and,  so 
to  speak,  the  reflection  of  the  spirit — the  sphere  essentially  like 
to  it  of  its  ^elf-knowledge  t  l^^'w,  in  general  sense,  means  the 
"^  person,  not  because  the  soul  is  that  which  forms  the  personality 
of  man,  but  because  it  is  the  mediating  link  of  the  spirit  and 
the  body,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  its  personality.  The  spirit 
is  the  in-breathing  of  the  Oodhead,  and  the  soul  is  the  out- 
breathing  of  the  spirit  The  spirit  is  spirittu  spiratuSj  and 
endows  the  body  with  soul,  as  spiritiia  spirans.  The  spirit  is 
,  the  life-centre  provided  for  the  body,  as  for  the  jobject  of  its 
\endowment  with  soul,  and  the  soul  is  the  raying  forth  of  this 
/centre  of  life.^  The  spirit  is  (let  it  be  well  considered)  the 
inward  being  of  the  soul,  and  the  soul  is  the  external  nature 

according  to  the  origiiial  text,  '^  who  does  not  exhaust  my  soul  for  vanitj :  ** 
for  the  soul  of  God  would  then  be  here  His  name,  Ex.  xx.  7,  and  then  a 
revelation  of  the  nature  of  God ;  as  also  Jer.  Ii.  14,  l^^a,  per  animam  suam^ 

is  explained  by  to^a*  per  nomen  suum.    The  Chethib^  ^*  who  does  not  lift 

his  soul  to  vanity,^  certainly  reads  more  naturally.    But  the  Keri  ^\^^  is  old, 

and  recognised  by  the  oldest  testimonies  (even  LXX.,  God.  Yat.,  njy  yf/vjci' 
/Aov) ;  only  Elias  Levita  rejects  it,  but  on  the  ground  of  a  misunderstood 
Masora  (see  Bar's  Psalterium  Hehr.  p.  ISO).  Norzi,  whose  critical  judg- 
ment I  followed  earlier,  and  also  Hupfeld  in  loc,y  distort  the  fact. 

^  So  far  as  spirit  and  soul  stand  reUted  to  one  another  as  centre  and 
circumference,  we  might  express  the  relation  also  as  Philo  does  in  B.  i  de 
opificio  mundi.  The  spirit  is,  so  to  speak,  the  Psyche  of  the  Psyche,  as  the 
apple  of  the  eye  in  the  eye  (yoyy  s^etlprroif  thapuro  ^i^vxji  rtwa  ^vx^w  Midotvtp 
x6pTfi9  h  6q>(let7if*^ ;  and  so  far  as  the  soul  "serves  to  the  spirit  as  the  means 
of  self -attestation  and  of  operation  on  the  cosmical  side,  we  might  say  that 
the  soul  is  as  the  chariot  (the  mercaba)  of  the  spirit,  and  l^e  spirit  its 
charioteer  (tovg  0  rns  yf^vxns  n'iO)cos  rmg  ahdiawuf  iTwrjj**;). — Canst,  Apost, 
vii.  34,  d. 
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of  the  spirit ;  tor  there  is  nothing  internal  without  a  correspond- 
ing external,  and  nothing  external  without  Internal*  From  the 
side  of  the  body  it  is  the  beaming  forth  doxa  of  the  spirit — its 
immaterial  bodily  ;self  J-by  means  of  which  it  governs  the  mate- 
rial corporeity,  witfi  the  powers  that  are  involved  in  it,  as  the 
Godhead,  by  means  of  its  doxoy  fills  and  pervades  the  world. 
Therefore  in  the  Old  Testament  the  soul  also  is  absolutely 
called  Tias,  Gen.  xlix.  6  (where  it  is  constructed  as  feminine 
because  it  is  akin  to  K^DJ),  Ps.  vii.  6,  xvi.  9,^  xxx.  13,  Ivii.  9, 
cviii.  2 ;  for  the  spirit  is  the  image  of  the  triune  Godhead,  but 
the  soul  is  the  copy  of  this  image,  and  is  related  to  the  spirit  as 
the  eirra  wvevfuiTa  are  related  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  to  God 
the  Spirit. 

How  deeply  penetrating  the  parallelism  is,  will  appear  when 
we  proceed  to  consider  the  psychical  origin  of  man  in  an  ethical 
point  of  view. 


THE  OMGIN  OF  THE  PSYCHE  IN  AN  ETHICAL 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Sec.  V. 

If  the  soul  be*  related  to  the  spirit  as  the  doxa  to  God,  of 
whom  the  Scripture  says  wvevfjLa  6  0€O9  (John  iv.  24),  it  might 
be  supposed  that  Adam,  even  as  he  was  created,  was  at  once  in 
the  position  of  glorification.  But  we  are  forbidden  to  assume 
this,  not  merely  by  1  Cor.  xv.  45,  but  by  the  entire  tenor  of 
Scripture.  Glorification  is  there  never  regarded  as  the  begin- 
ning, but  as  the  end  and  aim,  of  man.  The  apostle  formulates 
it  thus :  ov  irpSyrov  rb  'nvevfuiTiKoVy  aXKct  to  '^xrjdLKov,  erreira 

1  Let  tbe  passage  of  the  Psalms  be  compared  with  1  Tbess.  y.  23,  and  Jp 

will  be  found  to  correepond  to  xnv/^et  (yov^),  and  thns  *iin3  to  the  yj/vxv^ 

which,  as  Hupfeld  oheenres,  is  so  named  eithw  as  the  most  precious  posses- 
don  of  man,  or  as  the  brightness  of  the  divine  y\^:  We  decide  for  the 
latter  view.  Just  so  does  Bohner,  Naturforschung  und  KuUurleben  (1858), 
p.  21,  who  is  with  us  in  this  matter. 
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TO  iTpevfiarifcop,  What  is  affirmed  in  this  thesis  follows,  more- 
over, of  necessity  from  the  nature  of  man  as  a  creature  spirit- 
embodied.  For  (1)  the  nature  of  man  subsists  not  alone  in 
the  spirit  formed  in  God's  image,  and  reflected  in  the  soul  as  the 
spirit's  likeness :  it  comprehends  besides  the  body  of  earth,  which, 
as  we  have  shown.  Sec  IL,  was  not  itself  immediately  after  God's 
image,  but  was  created  only  for  personal  union  with  the  spirit 
in  God's  image,  and  destined  to  become  glorified  into  a  similar 
likeness.^  If  this  body  were  the  effluent  doaa  of  the  soul,  as 
the  soul  is  the  effluent  doxa  of  the  spirit,  it  might  be  thought 
that  the  existence  of  the  first  created  man  was  immediately  a 
glorified  existence.  But  the  body  was  created  before  the  spirit, 
and  thus  the  beginning  of  man's  being  was  unconsciousness : 
the  basis  of  his  natural  condition  was  an  existence  in  itself  blind 
and  dark,  preceding  his  knowledge  and  his  will,  to  enlighten 
and  to  govern  which,  was  the  province  of  the  spirit.  This  task, 
however,  was  no  physical  task,  althoi^h  it  had  reference  to 
the  innate  physis,  but  primarily  an  ethical  one.  In  the  most 
peculiar  sense  it  was  a  spiritual  office :  for  (2)  in  order  to  dis- 
V  charge  it,  man  had,  on  the  one  hand,  to  abide  in  the  fellowship 
/of  God;  on  the  other  hand,  opposed  to  the  actual  material 
\  corporeity  imprinted  on  him,  he  had  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  his  spiritual  personal  freedom.  The  attainment  of  the  position 
of  glorification  was  thus  not  possible  without  man's  own  two- 
fold energy,  which  is  to  be  conceived  of  not  merely  as  a  means 
to  the  end  of  glorification,  but  as  an  end  of  itself  leading  to  the 
result  of  glorification.  But  as  it  conflicts  with  the  conception 
of  a  free  nature,  that  an  action  or  a  fact  is  in  any  way  innate 
therein,  man  is  to  be  conceived  of,  as  God  his  Creator  completed 
him,  only  as  provided  with  the  capacity  for  that  twofold  energy. 
He  found  himself,  indeed,  not  in  the  position  of  absolute  moral 
indifference ;  but  he  was  good,  2SCy  in  every  relation,  although 

^  I  cazmot  acknoT^ledge  the  counter  obBervation  of  my  Elberfeld  critic, 
that  the  body  is  also  as  certainly  created  in  the  form  of  God  as  pertains  to 
the  organic  unity  of  the  himian  nature,  for  *'  we  did  not  become  compounded 
in  our  mechamsm  till  after  the  fall."  Man  is  originally  a  compositum^ — 
death,  decomposition;  resurrection,  recomposition, — but  in  such  a  way 
that  in  the  position  of  spiritual  corporeity  the  composition  is  as  good  as 
abolished.  The  organic  unity  of  man  requires,  in  respect  of  the  body,  only 
a  communication,  not  an  immediate  likeness  of  God. 
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the  effect  of  this  good  was,  in  respect  of  ethical  results,  still  only 
a  potential,  not  yet  an  actual  one :  he  was  holy,  but  not  yet  actUy 
only  potentia.     His  glorification  depended  upon  the  exchanging  1 
of  this  potential  holiness  into  an  actual  one.  ' 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  coming  forth  of 
the  soul  from  the  spirit  was  the  first  step  of  this  actuality.  No ! 
man  bears  here  also  the  vivid  impress  of  the  opposition  in  which 
the  creature,  as  such,  stands  to  the  divine.  The  question  has 
been  proposed,  "  How  came  the  corporeity  of  man  to  stand 
in  need  of  glorification  through  the  spirit,  before  sin  had  pene- 
trated it  ?  "  For  this  very  reason,  that,  even  apart  from  the  sin 
which  intervened,  man  in  the  way  of  temporal  development 
was  to  become  relatively  a  partaker  of  that  glory  which  God 
from  eternity  possesses,  as  always  perfected.  It  has  been  further 
asked,  ^^  Why  the  light  of  consciousness  which  came  into  the^ 
corporeal  being  with  the  breath  of  the  spirit,  did  not  enlighten 
and  pervade  this  being  with  light  at  once,  and  entirely?"^ 
For  the  reason  that  generally  no  creature  is  light  in  its  own 
nature,  in  such  a  way  as  God  is  in  His — not  even  the  angels, 
much  less  spirit-embodied  man.  As  the  human  existence  mani- 
fests its  conditionality  by  commencing  with  unconsciousness, 
so,  moreover,  it  is  with  the  human  soul,  totally  otherwise  than 
with  the  divine  doxa.  This  is  the  product  of  a  known  and 
vdlled  process ;  but  the  human  soul  finds  itself  not  only  in  a 
body  which  is  present  without  its  knowledge  and  will,  but  also 
in  a  body  which  is  endued  with  soul  without  its  knowledge  and 
¥rill.  Not  only  the  existence  of  man's  body,  but  even  of  his  soul,  ^ 
is  prior  to  the  beginning  of  his  actual  consciousness.  For  ad  \ 
man  received  the  breath  of  life  by  the  creative  act,  he  became  a  \ 
living  soul  precisely  in  consequence  of  this  creative  act.  When 
he  for  the  first  time  conceived  the  thought  of  I,  it  was  the 
totality  of  his  nature  that  had  originated  without  his  assistance, 
and  consisting  of  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  which  in  this  thought 
of  I  he  comprehended.  But  the  glorification  of  man  was  not 
to,  and  could  not,  ensue  without  the  knowledge  and  will  of  his 
spirit.  God  had  left  nothing  wanting  to  man  which  could  make 
him  capable  of  glorification ;  but,  in  order  to  become  glorified, 
it  was  essential  that  man  should  not  be  wanting  to  himself. 

^  A.  Schubart  proposes  these  questions  in  the  PUdagogische  Revuej  1857, 
p.  228. 
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The  apostle  designates  this  advance  from  the  possibility  of 
glorification  to  the  actuality  of  glorification^  as  an  advance  from 
•^rz/j^  ^&aa  to  'jrvevfia  ^(aoirotovv.  Man  was  created  psychical, 
/  bat  with  the  destination  and  the  design  that  he  should  become 
'  spiritual.  The  important  point  of  his  beginning  lay  in  the 
soul,  which  unites  his  spirit-life  and  his  corporeal  life,  by  means 
of  which,  spirit  and  body  stood  in  a  reciprocal  relation,  whose 
aim  was  the  glorification  of  the  body.  The  life  of  the  spirit, 
attaining  to  constantly  increasing  intensify,  was  to  make  the 
soul,  and  by  its  means  the  body,  the  reflections  of  itself ;  so  that 
the  twofold  life  of  man,  as  it  has,  in  a  natural  and  naturally 
necessary  manner,  the  soul  for  its  connecting  link,  so  in  an 
ethical  and  free-acting  way  might  receive  the  spirit  as  its  all- 
determining  and  all-penetrating  principle. 

In  order  to  estimate  rightly  the  position  of  the  yfrv^^  ^waa 
into  which,  and  the  position  of  the  irvevfia  ^(aoiroiovv  for  which, 
man  was  created,  we  must  consider  that  the  process  of  the  soul 
from  the  spirit  is  just  as  little  a  fact  completed  at  once,  once 
for  all,,  as  is  the  procession  of  the  doaa  from  God.  The  soul, 
as  little  as  the  doaa  of  God,  has  an  existence  severed  from  its 
origin,  and  stiffened  into  immediate  calm  continuance;  the 
egress  of  the  soul  from  the  spirit  is  a  process  continually  com- 
prehended in  constant  accomplishment,  whose  progress  is  only 
distinguished  from  the  creative  commencement,  by  the  fact 
that,  after  man  is  once  created,  both,  without  any  temporal  be- 
fore and  after,  have  an  existence  absolutely  contemporary,  and 
placed  under  a  similar  law  of  development.  Moreover,  tiiat  we 
are  to  conceive  of  the  being  of  the  spirit,  and  its  manifestation 
as  soul,  not  as  inflexible  continuity,  but  as  a  living  process, 
necessarily  follows  from  the  indissoluble  coherence  in  which 
spirit  and  soul  stand  related,  and  from  the  characteristic  of 
evernduring  actuality  subsisting  in  the  appellations  rn"»  (•^9?'^) 
and  fi^X  If  it  be  really  so,  it  follows  thence  that  the  God- 
established  formation  of  the  mutual  relation  of  spirit  and  soul 
in  which  man  found  himself  at  the  first  moment  of  his  con- 
sciousness of  himself,  was  thenceforward  transferred  to  the 
power  of  his  freedom.  The  soul,  as  God  created  it  mediately 
with  the  spirit,  was  the  reflection,  harmonious  in  the  manif old- 
ness  of  its  powers,  of  the  spirit  in  the  form  of,  and  united  with, 
God,  proceeding  from  it,  and,  freed  from  self,  reverting  to  it : 
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it  was,  if  I  may  avail  myself  of  a  natural  analogue,  the  pure 
and  beautiful  sevenfold  refraction  of  its  light.  The  essential 
condition  of  man  bore  the  stamp  of  holiness.  The  soul  was 
the  likeness  of  God's  image,  and  the  body  was  to  become  so,  as 
the  God-established  relation  of  the  spirit  to  the  soul,  strength- 
ening to  ever-deepening  intensity,  was  expanded  over  the  cor- 
poreity. The  decision,  however,  of  the  problem,  whether  it 
should  happen  thus  or  not,  lay  hidden  in  the  mystery  of  human 
freedom. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  considered  man  in  the  condition 
in  which  he  was  placed  prior  to  his  becoming  subject  to  the 
distinction  of  sex.  For  as  the  human  history  would  be  with- 
out unity  of  beginning,  and  thus  without  unity  of  coherence, 
if  God  (although  His  eternal  foresight  was  directed  to  one 
humanity,  consisting  of  many  individuals)  had  created^  many 
men  at  once.  He  created  man  even  at  the  beginning  not  in 
pairs,  because  not  until  man  was  created  as  one,  did  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  male  and  female  principle  in  the  one  become  mani- 
fest as  310*^.  But  howf  Unification  of  the  male  and  female 
principle  I  We  leave,  in  this  matter,  out  of  consideration,  that 
still  even  now  the  sexual  determination  of  man  is  only  gradually 
formed  out  of  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  slumber  into  a  state  of 
contrasted  semiety  or  half ness,  to  which  the  poet  refers,  when 
he  says — 

Two  lovely  fli^wevs  are  united  in  the  tender  child, 
Maiden  and  youth ;  the  bod  Btill  veils  them  both. 

We  refer  only  to  the  important  fact  of  the  primeval  begin- 
ning, that  the  woman  was  created  out  of  Adam ;  and  it  was  only 
as  a  consequence  thereof  that  Adam  became  the  husband  of 
the  woman.  What  thus  became  independently  existent  in  the 
woman,  had  existed  [previously  in  Adam.  We  say  it  was  in 
him,  not  it  was  his ;  for  a  glance  at  scriptural  passages  such  as 
Luke  XX.  35,  1  Cor.  vi.  13,^  which  point  to  the  abolition  of  the 

^  Eeil  (Genesis^  p.  49)  will  not  allow  this  passage  to  avail  for  the  con- 
elnuon  T^hich,  with  Hofmann,  we  draw  firom  it;  but  the  apostle  says 
(cOTtainly  with  reference  to  nourishment  and  digestion)  that  the  belly  is 
appointed  for  duties  with  which  it  itself  shall  cease  to  be ;  and  as  he,  in 
1  Cor.  ziL  23,  acknowledges  among  the  members  the  existence  of  d<rxiM^»y 
and  therein  is  thinking,  doubtless,  of.  the  organs  of  excretion  and  of  sex 
(v.  Bargw,  Corinikerhrief^  i.  p.  174),  he  denies  the  perpetuation  of  the 
belly  in  respect  to  both  kinds  of  uncomeliness. 
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bodily  distinction  of  sex  in  the  future  life^  instructs  us  that, 
as  the  end  is  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  beginning,  Adam  was 
externally  sexless.^  But  being  externally  sexless,  the  distin- 
guishing of  the  sexes  was  effected  by  a  separation  of  opposites, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  united,  not  outwardly,  as  per- 
taining to  Adam,  but  inwardly  in  him ;  and  the  bodily  distinc- 
tions of  sex  are  only  the  external  manifestation  of  the  bodily 
organism  transformed  in  conformity  with  that  inward  separa- 
tion. The  psychological  importance  of  the  distinguishing  of 
the  sexes  is  self-evident,  after  these  preliminary  observations. 


THE  DISTINCTION  OF  SEX. 

Sec.  VL 

If  the  contrarieties  of  male  and  female,  or  rather  the  contra- 
rieties which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  separation  of  male 
and  female,  prior  to  their  independence  of  one  another,  were 
united  in  the  man,  we  ask,  Wherein  did  they  consist?  .  And 
the  answer  is  at  hand.  The  male  principle  in  man  was  the 
spirit,  and  the  female  was  the  soul.  There  would  indeed  be 
little  ground  for  this  assertion,  if  it  were  based  simply  in  the 
grammatical  distinction  of  genders  of  the  two  German  appella- 
tions, although  it  is  always  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  distinction 
of  genders  is  impressed  also  on  the  Latin,  (animus  and  cmima)^ 

1  We  cannot  form  to  ourBelves  any  representation  of  the  body  of  Adam 
before  the  creation  of  the  T^oman,  without  falling  into  a  monstrosity  (as 
e.g,  is  shown  by  the  eccentricities  of  the  Bourignon).  **  Man  is,  by  virtue 
of  the  power  given  to  him,  only  made  capable  of  the  thought  to  repeat  in 
himself,  to  imitate,  and  to  acknowledge  the  thoughts,  expressed  and  visible, 
in  the  universe :  he  can  create  nothing  originally — no  atom,  no  reflection, 
no  thought." — P.  Jessen,  Psychologie  (1855),  p.  70.  When  therefore  Noack 
refers  scornfully  to  the  form  of  the  embryo  prior  to  the  fourth  month  of 
pregnancy  (Psyche^  1860,  p.  830),  this  scorn  affects  us  not ;  and  when  he 
asks  whether  the  brutes  of  that  obscure  primeval  period  are  in  like  manner 
to  be  represented  as  sexless,  we  are  ready  with  an  answer,  that,  for  the 
above  reasons,  it  is  evidently  only  man  who,  according  to  the  biblical  his- 
tory of  creation,  was  not  at  once  created  in  pairs. 
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and  in  some  measure  on  the  Greek  (mevjjuiy  X0709,  vov^^  and 
^^Ifvxv)  5  ai^d  that  also  in  Hebrew,  K^3  only  once  occurs  in  the 
masculine  gender  by  means  of  a  constructio  ad  sensunij  while, 
on  the  contrary,  rn"^  is  not  less  usual  as  a  masculine  than  as  a 
feminine  word  {e,g.  1  Bangs  xix.  11,  Ps.  li.  12,  and  especially 
Gen.  vi.  3,  "  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive,"  i.e.  the  spirit 
granted  to  him,  in  man  always;  for  that  he,  man,  is  flesh). 
The  substantial  proof  of  our  assertion  consists  herein,  that  the 
distinction  of  the  woman  from  the  man  in  all  its  characteristics 
coincides  with  the  distinction  of  the  soul  from  the  spirit.  If  we 
compare  the  external  form  of  the  man  and  of  the  woman,  the 
appearance  of  the  man  is  beautiful  in  proportion  as  it  bears  the 
stamp  of  a  noble  spirit ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  woman,  in 
proportion  as  a  beautiful  soul  becomes  visible  therein.  Genuine 
masculine  beauty  is  like  the  nature  of  the  spirit  itself  become 
transparent,  and  genuine  feminine  beauty  like  the  nature  of 
the  soul  itself  become  transparent;  wheriefore  the  significant 
Greek  myth  personified  the  soul  in  conformity  with  its  pro- 
foundest  and  most  delicate  features  in  the  female  form  of 
Psyche.  The  relation  of  the  woman  to  the  man  is  the  impres- 
sion of  the  secondary  receptive  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  spirit. 
Man  and  woman  are  distinguished,  as  are  spirit  and  soul,  by 
self-conscious  energy  on  the  one  hand,  and  resigned  passiveness 
on  the  other.  Those  faculties  of  the  soul  which  correspond  to 
the  will,  and  thought,  and  experience  of  the  spirit,  sciL  the 
desire  and  longing,  the  fancy  and  imagination,  the  feeling  and 
foreboding,  and  those  properties  which  correspond  to  the  rela- 
tion of  external  and  internal  in  which  the  soul  stands  to  the 
spirit,  8ciL  of  sensitive  excitability,  of  variable  vivacity,  of  a 
delicate  power  of  observation,  and  of  direction  to  the  individual 
and  the  special;^  these  are  predominant  in  the  woman.  And 
as  the  spirit  is  connected  with  nature  only  through  the  soul, 
while  the  soul  is  interwoven  with  the  harmony  of  nature  with 
all  its  powers,  the  life  of  the  woman  is  more  manifoldly  and 
more  closely  linked  with  the  whole  life  of  the  creature,  and, 
moreover,  more  instinctively  and  more  necessarily  dependent 
upon  the  natural  basis  of  its  own  kind,  than  that  of  the  man. 

^  See  V.  Thramer,  ChrundzUge^  p.  57.  Besides  the  distinciiods  here  given 
of  the  nature  of  the  man  and  woman,  we  find  in  this  arrogant  production 
nothing  worthy  of  reference. 
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We  say  this  without  m  any  way  being  led  to  these  thoughts  by 
the  Jewish  Cabbala.  But  that  this  latter  has  glanced  with 
extraordinary  profundity  into  the  relation  of  the  woman  to  the 
man,  has  been  proved  by  Molitor.  According  to  it  (the  Cab- 
bala),  man  forms  the  principle  which  is  positive,  independent, 
operating  productively,  and  expanding  from  within  outwards, 
corresponding  to  the  »^^f?j  Le.  to  the  spirit.  The  woman,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  man  inverted :  in  her,  preponderates  the 
principle  negatively  active,  turned  from  without  inwards,  from 
the  circqmference  to  the  centre,  living  itself  forth  in  adopting 
and  receiving,  which  corresponds  to  the  fi^.,  ue.  to  the  soul. 
Man,  independent  of  nature,  presents  the  spiritual,  ideal,  sun- 
like aspect;  and  woman  the  psychic,  real,  moonlike  aspect: 
in  the  former  lies  hid  the  mystery  of  the  spirit ;  in  the 
latter,  the  mystery  of  nature.  These  are  only  the  most  ex- 
ternal sketches  of  the  considerations  on  the  distinction  of  the 
two  sexes  ^  recorded  in  the  Cabbala,  and  admirably  repro- 
duced by  MoUtor.  One  confirmation  of  this  distribution  of 
the  spiritual  and  the  psychical  principle  respectively  to  man 
and  woman  is  found  among  others  also,  in  the  fact  that  when, 
in  the  Holy  Scripture,  soliloquies  occur,  the  spirit  is  nowhere 
addressed.  Everywhere  the  spirit  speaks  as  the  stronger  manly 
part  of  the  man,  to  the  soul  as  Uie  aicevo^  aaOevearepov  (Ps.  xliii., 
xliv.,  ciii.,  civ.,  cjfvi.  7 ;  Jer.  iv.  19 ;  Luke  xii.  19 ;  comp.  Ps. 
xi.  1,  xvi.  2,  cxxxi.  2).  Even  when  David,  in  Ps.  Ivii.  8,  says, 
<<  Awake  up,  my  glory,"  it  is  his  soul  that  he  thus  names  ^^.^ 
In  consideration  of  this,  we  say,  without  any  need  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  Cabbala,  with  Tertullian  {de  anima^  ch.  xli.),  that 
the  relation  of  spirit  and  soul  resembles  a  connubiumy  in  that 

^  See  the  epitomized  communicatioDS  from  the  3d  voL  (1839)  of  Molitor^B 
Philosophy  of  History,  in*v.  Budloff,  Lehre  vam  Menschen,  pp.  122-126. 

*  As  l^ns,  80  also  nrrr,  Ps.  xxii.  20,  XXXV.  17,  is  a  name  of  ^i.  It 
signifies  not  merely  the  soul  of  the  rejected  or  tempted  one  as  abandoned 
of  Grod,  but,  as  the  parallel  word  >(^  and  the  analogy  of  niia  show,  the 

soul  in  genial,  as  the  only  one,  Le.  not  twofold,  present,  and  this  invalu- 
able because  incapable  of  being  replaced.  The  denomination  is  not  to  be 
explained  according  to  Ps.  xxy.  16,  but  according  to  Gen.  xxiL  2,  Judg. 
xi.  34.  Thus  LXX.  riit  ^oyoyiy^  fiov,  and  Vulg.  unicam  meam.  Isychius 
on  Ley.  xix.  29  says :  Anima  nostra  nobis  filia  unigenita  est.  The  translation 
f^opoytpn  is  significant.  Moyoytjr^c,  according  to  Wisd.  yii.  22,  is  a  sur- 
name of  the  Sophia.    As  it  is  related  to  God,  so  is  the  soul  to  the  spirit. 
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the  spirit  of  man  (to  speak  with  Aagastine,  Ixzxiii.  qucest  qu. 
64)  is  quodammodo  animcB  qucuA  inaritua^  and  conclude  further, 
that  the  internal  reciprocal  relation  of  the  spirit  and  the  soul, 
this  mother  of  life,  received  a  representation  external  to  man 
by  the  creation  of  woman.  Whether  this  extemalization  was 
necessary  for  man  to  propagate  himself,  is  a  dogmatic  question 
with  which  here  we  have  nothing  to  do.  This  only  is  psycho- 
logically important  to  us,  that  the  bodily  distinction  of  sex  is 
the  sensible  representation  of  an  inward  one,  which  subsists  in 
the  fact  that  man  as  such  has  his  definite  character  from  the 
prevalence  of  the  spirit,  and  woman  as  such  has  her  definite 
character  from  the  prevalence  of  the  soul.'  Observation  and 
Scripture  confirm  this.  Observation  confirms  it;  for,  apart 
from  what  has  been  already  remarked,  the  creatively  established 
dependence  of  the  woman  on  the  man,  as  probably  nobody 
denies,  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  man  is  constituted  pre- 
eminently spiritual.  Scripture  confirms  it  still  more  directly 
than  in  the  hints  that  we  have  mentioned,  by  the  history  of  the 
origination  of  the  woman,  for  the  woman  was  formed  from  the 
\qSi£S^  rib  of  Adam ;  thus  from  the  bone  and  flesh  of  that  region 
of  the  body  where,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  the  most  important 
organs  of  the  life  of  the  soul  are  situated.  And  the  tempter 
approaches  her,  for  the  reason  that  he  hopes  to  arouse  in  her, 
rather  than  in  the  man,  on  account  of  the  predominant  life  of 
the  soul,  a  selfishly  inflamed  craving  for  sensual  gratification, 
whereby  the  divine  prohibition  should  be  superseded.  She, 
moreover,  is  not  without  the  spirit  in  the  divine  image;  but 
she  has  it  not  immediately  from  God,  but  mediately  from  God 
through  man.^  Her  flame  of  life  is  kindled  at  the  B^«  of  man, 
whose  name  is  allied  to  ^.  She  is  absolutely  and  wholly  ef 
ai/Spo9,  as  she  is  St^  rov  avipa.     The  man  is,  ast  Paul  ^ays 

^  The  principle  often  asserted  by  the  fathers,  anima  uxum  non  habetj 
remains  true  none  the  less  in  the  sense  in  which  they  mean  it. 

s  This  is  what  Joannes  Scotns  means  when  he  says,  de  divisione  naturmy 
iy.  18 :  Naturm  humanm  vir  est  intellectus,  qui  a  Grxcis  vacatur  povg,  muUer 
tensus^  quifemimno  genere  uMm'S  exprimitur ;  for,  according  to  his  doc- 
trine, man  consists  ex  corpore  h.  e,  formata  materia  visibili,  et  anima  %.  e, 
$enm  et  ratione,  et  intellectu,  et  vitaH  motu  {ibid,  sec.  ii.) ;  and  all  this  is 
found  literally  in  Philo. 

<  y.  Dietrich.,  Abhandlungen  JUr  Semitische  Wort/orschung  (1844), 
p.  248. 
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(1  Cor.  XI.  7),  immediately  eucoiv  koX  Sofa  0€ovy  but  the  woman 
is  So^a  Q^vipo^ ;  whereupon  Grotius  admirably  observes,  minvs 
aliquid  virOy  ut  luna  lumen  mintis  sole.  As  the  soul  is  originated 
from  the  spirit  (anima  ex  animo\  so  the  woman  is  originated 
from  the  man ;  and  as  the  soul  is  the  likeness  of  the  image  of 
God,  so  the  woman  is  the  glory  of  the  doxa  of  the  man.  And 
as,  according  to  1  Cor.  xi.  3,  Eph.  v.  23,  God  is  the  head  of 
Christ,  and  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  man,  so  is  the  man  the 
head  of  the  woman ;  and  the  right  relation  of  the  woman  to  the 
man  is,  as  b  the  right  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  spirit,  {rrrora^. 
Man,  says  Saint  Martin,  is  the  spirit  of  the  woman,  the  woman 
is  the  soul  of  the  man,  and  the  two  are  one  under  the  common 
Lord. 

In  these  statements  we  have  everywhere  assumed  tliat  the 
woman,  not  only  in  respect  of  her  bodily  external  nature,  but 
also  in  respect  of  her  spiritual,  psychical,  internal  nature,  is 
from  the  man.  We  have  now  to  justify  this  assumption.  This 
justification  is  inseparable  from  the  question  which  from  the 
ancient  times  has  been  discussed  in  the  church :  Whether  the 
spiritual  psychical  nature  of  man  is  propagated,,  as  we  are  ac- 
customed to  express  it,  per  traducem  f  or.  Whether  in  every  act 
of  begetting  there  is  the  product  of  a  superadded  divine  act  of 
creation! 


TEADUCIAKISM  AND  CEEATIONISM. 

Sec.  Vn. 

Setting  aside  the  details  of  the  answers  that  may  be  or  have 
been  given,  the  question  runs,  Is  the  spiritual  psychical  nature 
of  the  descendants  of  the  first  created  man  the  immediate,  or 
only  the  mediate  constitution  of  God?  Psychology  cannot 
evade  this  question,  even  if  its  conclusions  in  reply  should  be 
the  confession  of  Lucretius  (i.  113)  : 

'*  For  it  cannot  be  said  what  are  the  conditions  of  the  soul, 
Whether  it  is  itself  begotten,  or  produced  in  those  who  are  begotten." 
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And  biblical  psychology  must  especially  investigate  this  ques- 
tion, since  Scripture  meets  it,  not  only  with  numerous  state- 
ments, but  also  with  the  facts  of  the  history  of  redemption, 
which  are  closely  associated  with  this  question.  Its  importance 
in  respect  of  the  doctrines  of  the  rocamation  and  of  original 
sin  is  manifest.  Hence  in  the  church,  from  ancient  times  till 
now,  it  has  ever  been  a  point  of  controversy,  debated  with 
great  earnestness  and  zeal.  Within  the  range  of  heathenism, 
creationism  was  the  old  Italian  view.  Contrary  to  what  one 
might  have  expected,  the  ancient  Latin  Church  abandoned  it. 
In  its  fold,  Tertullian  was  the  most  decided  and  the  boldest 
defender  of  traducianism  :  *^  Duas  species  confitabimur  seminis, 
corporalem  et  animalem,  indiscretas  tamen  vindicamus  et  hoc 
modo  contemporales  ejusdemque  momenti."  It  was  thus  he 
spoke,  and  with  him,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Jerome, 
maxima  pars  occidentalium,  Jerome  himself  was  a  decided 
advocate  of  creationisiQ.  In  the  East,  Apollinaris  was  a  declared 
traducianist ;  but  when  he  maintained  that  souls  are  derived 
from  souls,  as  bodies  are  from  bodies,^  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  he  regarded  man  as  consisting,  in  the  sense  of  Plotinus,  of 
three  elements,  aw/ut,  '^^vyrj^  and  vov^ ;  and  therefore  he  doubt- 
less excepted  the  vov^  from  this  mode  of  origination.  The 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  however,  teach  concerning  the  soul 
indiscriminately,  that,  as  in  the  primal  beginning,  so  in  the  pro- 
cess of  conception,  God  creates  it  into  that  which  is  becoming 
man,  €/c  rov  firj  Svro<: ;  and  most  of  the  Orientals  were  of  this 
opinion,  so  far  as  they  were  not  pledged,  as  probably  even 
Clement  of  Alexandria  was,  to  the  theory  of  pre-existence. 
Nevertheless  this  latter  theory  is  not  less  strongly  opposed  to 
traducianism  than  is  the  creationism  which  identifies,  as  to  time, 
the  origination  of  the  body  with  begetting,  and  that  of  the 
spirit  with  creation.  Augustine,  of  whom  it  cannot  but  be 
thought  that  he  must  or  ought  to  have  been  the  most  exclusive 
traducianist,  was  wrestling  with  this  question  all  his  life ;  and 
it  does  great  honour  to  his  scientific  accuracy  and  candour,  that 
he  openly  acknowledges  his  dissatisfied  wavering  between  for 
and  against,  although  Pelagius  was  availing  himself  of  crea- 
tionism to  oppose  the   dogma  of  inherited  sin.     From  this 

^  See  his  foundatioD  for  this  assertion,  in  Nemesias,  c.  ii.  (ed.  Matthiei), 
p.  108. 
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hesitancy  of  the  great  church  teacher, — in  which,  in  excessive 
dread  of  notions  accordant  with  materialism  and  emanation,  he 
still  substantially  inclined  rather  to  creationism, — and  from  the 
semi-Pelagian  tendency  of  the  ecclesiastical  anthropology,  which 
was  ever  growing  stronger  and  stronger,  it  is  plain  that  the 
dominant  church  doctrine  tended  to  become  more  decidedly 
in  favour  of  creationisnu  The  saying  of  Peter  Lombardus, 
Creando  infundit  animas  Deus  et  infundendo  create  became  an 
authentic  formula  used  in  the  Soman  Catholic  Church.  This 
view,  inherited  from  the  scholastics  of  creationism,  or,  as  it  was 
also  called,  inf  usionism  or  inducianism,  was  maintained  the  more 
strongly  in  proportion  to  the  facility  with  which  it  accorded 
with  the  semi-Pelagian  view,  that  had  become  prevalent,  about 
the  corruption  of  man.  Anton.  Giinther  defended  it  with  great 
ingenuity,  on  the  ground  of  the  essential  dualism  of  spirit  and 
nature,  referring  emanation  and  procreation  to  the  life  of  nature 
as  exclusive  attributes,  and  making  the  soul  only  to  be  propa- 
gated with  the  body,  but  the  spirit  to  come  into  existence  by  an 
immediate  act  of  God's  creation.  Just  so  also  Baltzer,  in  his 
diss,  de  modo  propagationis  animarum  (1833) ;  Staudenmaier, 
in  his  Dogmatics;  Gangauf,  in  his  Metaphysical  Psycliology  of 
St  AugustinCj  and  many  other  adherents  of  the  system  of 
Giinther;  whereas  traducianism  in  the  Romish  Church  has 
only  a  few  isolated  defenders,  as  Elee,  Oischinger,  Mayrhofer, 
and  Frohschammer.  In  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  opposition 
to  the  Romish  semi-Pelagianism  so  strongly  suggested  the  tra- 
ducian  view,  that  crealionism  was  almost  rejected  as  heresy. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  German  reformers  themselves  were  still 
undecided  on  this  matter.  In  a  sermon  preached  on  the  day 
of  the  conception  of  Mary,  Luther  expresses  himself  still 
remarkably  in  favour  of  creationism.^  Melancthon,  in  his 
Psychology^  declines  any  decision  of  the  question.  Brentius 
declares  Mmself  absolutely  and  decidedly  on  the  side  of  crea- 
tionism,  yet,  as  Quenstedt  observes,  solus  fere  ex  ypfjalc^ 
LtUJieranis;  for  Martin  Chemnitz,  in  the  Locis^  designated  the 

1  Works  (edition,  Erlangen),  xy.  54,  where  he  distinguishes  the  in- 
fusion of  the  Boul  as  the  second  conception,  from  the  first  bodily  conception. 
Yet,  in  the  year  1545,  Luther  declared  himself  only  inclined  to  maintain 
traducem;  but  he  went  no  further,  although  especially  Bugenhagen  very 
much  urged  him  to  do  so. 
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principle  animas  creando  infundi  et  infundendo  creari  as  a 
temeraria  aasertioy  which  was  responsible,  or  partly  responsible, 
for  the  disfigurement  of  the  pure  doctrine  of  inherited  sin. 
Calovius  went  so  far  as  to  adopt  the  maxim,  Hominem  generare 
hominem  idque  non  tantum  quoad  corpnts  sed  etiam  animanij 
among  the  articles  of  a  creed  in  his  consensus  repetitus^  not  only 
in  opposition  to  the  Bomish,  but  also  to  the  Calvinistic  theo- 
logy, which,  as  it  sharply  distmguishes  dualistically  divine  and 
human  nature  in  the  person  of  the  God-man,  so  also  it  dis- 
tinguishes spirit  and  body  in  the  person  of  man,  and  besides 
also,  in  its  predestinarian  view,  would  rather  be  reconciled  to 
creationism.^  In  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  hardly  one 
Lutheran  teacher  who  would  have  had  an  interest  in  creation- 
ism,  but  many  who  opposed  it  by  all  the  means  in  their  power.^ 
And  we  are  of  their  opinion.  Although,  moreover,  later 
Protestant  thinkers — e.g.  Ooschel  (in  his  doctrine  of  the  last 
things) — rend  asunder  spirit  and  Psyche,  and  assume  that  the 
latter  is  propagated  by  way  of  procreation,  the  former  by  way 
of  creation,  it  is,  according  to  Sec.  IV.,  a  view  which  to  us  is 
wholly  untenable.  Nor  is  the  view  any  more  acceptable  to  us, 
that  tiie  human  soul  comes  into  existence  through  the  actual 
operation  of  the  creative  spirit  upon  the  material  element  which 
is  propagated,  and  does  not  become  spiritual  until  the  creative 
spirit  sinks  into  it,  making  it  its  own,  and  making  it  one,  as  is 
taught  by  Schoberlein  (in  his  Abh,  aber  das  Wesen  der  geistlichen 
Natur  und  Leiblichkeit)?    For  as  it  is  true  that  spirit,  and  idea, 

^  Compare  Schneckenburger,  zar  Kirchlu^ier  Christologie  (1848),  pp. 
82-84.  Calvin  himself  says :  Animas  creatas  esse  non  minus  qnam  angelos 
certo  statnendnm  est. 

'  So,  for  example,  Balth.  Meisner,  in  his  Phihsophia  sohria ;  Theodore 
Thnmmius,  in  his  treatise  de  Traduce^  against  which  the  Jesuit  Wangner- 
Eck  wrote  his  tractate,  de  creatione  animas  raiionalis;  Yake,  in  his  work  on 
the  origin  of  human  souls  (1692). 

^  JahrbUcher^  1861,  p.  28 :  **  The  creation  of  souls  occurs  on  the  basis 
of  Uie  material  element,  therefore  not  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  soul  would 
be  independently  formed  and  ^en  placed  into  matter,  but  so  that  it  is 
called  forth  as  the  higher  potentiality  of  the  general  nature  of  the  power 
which  reigns  in  the  matter  through  the  operation  of  the  spirit  in  the 
matter ;''  and  p.  81 :  *^  The  soul  of  man  is  essentially  a  natural  soul ;  but  a 
distinction  between  man  and  the  mere  natural  being  is  established,  in  the 
fact  that  the  created  spirit  is  absorbed  into  the  soul  of  man,  into  a  true 
internal  union  with  it,  and  the  soul  thereby  is  participant  and  possessor  of 
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and  word,  are  from  the  era  of  creation  continually  operative 
powers  in  that  which  is  created,  and  as  it  is  true  that  man  only 
attains  by  the  operation  of  God's  Spirit  to  that  spirituality,  or 
rather  holiness,  which  is  his  ideal  destination,  so  the  trichotomy 
which  is  assumed  in  this  modification  of  creationism  is  destitute 
of  sufficient  Scripture  foundation,  and  is  contradictory  in  itself, 
— a  trichotomy  according  to  which  the  Spirit  of  God  Himself 
is  an  element  of  human  nature;  and  a  spirit  distinguishable 
from  his  soul,  created  and  personal,  is  a  priori  denied  to  man. 
No ;  the  man  of  creation  is  not  a  union  of  bodily-psychical  life 
in  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  but  a  union  of  bodily-spiritual 
life  by  means  of  the  connecting  link  of  the  created  soul.  And 
his  spiritual-psychical  nature  is  either,  according  to  the  Eomish 
doctrine,  an  immediate  appointment  of  God  in  every  case,  or, 
according  to  the  old  Lutheran  doctrine,  it  is  God's  immediate 
constitution  in  every  case  through  the  mediation  of  the  act  of 
begetting.  We  purpose  inquiring  for  which  of  these  two  special 
possibilities  Scripture  deddes. 

As  Scripture  nowhere  declares  in  a  doctrinal  manner  any- 
thing on  the  origination  of  the  spiritual-psychical  nature  of 
man  as  distinct  from  the  origination  of  his  bodily  nature,  so 
no  result  is  to  be  attained  in  the  ordinary  way  of  proof  from 
Scripture ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  Augustine 
says,  "De  re  obscurissima  disputatur,  non  adjuvantibus  divin- 
arum  scripturarum  certis  clarisque  documentis."  The  proof  is 
not  to  be  gathered  from  individual  passages  of  Scripture  (as, 
perhaps.  Gen.  xlvi.  26,  Acts  xvii.  26),  but  from  facts  which 
are  equally  certified  throughout  the  whole  of  Scripture.  There 
are  such  facts  as,  in  our  conviction,  are  inconsistent  with  crea- 
tionism. Among  these  occurs  to  us — Igf,  The  Creation  of 
Woman.  The  act  of  divine  efiirvevai^  by  which  the  spiritual- 
psychical  nature  of  Adam  came  into  being  is  not  repeated  in 
the  origination  of  the  woman  (Gen.  ii.  21) ;  on  which  account  St 
Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  8)  says,  without  any  limitation,  fywij  ef  di/Spo?; 
and  Epiphanius,  by  way  of  developing  this  passage,  says,  "  The 
woman  was  formed  for  him  (Adam),  out  of  him,  resembling 
him,  out  of  the  very  same  body,  and  by  the  very  same  inspira- 

the  spirit  itself,  so  that  it  can  be  comprehended  and  defined  with  a  conscious 
free  meaning  in  reference  to  the  divine  idea  of  its  being  regnant  in  the 
spirit." 
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tion  (koL  tov  avrov  €fi<f>v(n]/jLaTos:),**  That  Adam  calls  the 
woman  only  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  bone  of  his  bones,  is  no 
argument  against  this,  for  he  designates,  marriage  only  as  the 
union  of  man  and  woman  ^^^,  '^^^y  without  thereby  excluding 
the  idea  that  it  is  a  fellowship  of  the  souls,  mutually  comple- 
mentary of  one  another.  The  narrative,  indeed,  throughout 
adheres  to  the  externality  of  the  manifestation,  without  on  that 
account  disowning  the  supersensuous  background  that  exists 
therein.  With  the  relation  of  the  woman  to  the  man,  let  the 
antitypical  relation  of  the  church  to  Christ,  according  to  Eph. 
y.  22,  be  compared.  This  also  b  ix  ttj^  aapKo^  avrovj  but  it  is 
moreover  hf  irvevfia  With  Him  (1  Cor.  vi.  16) :  it  has  its  being 
and  life  not  only  from  Christ's  glorified  corporeity,  but  chiefly 
from  Christ's  Spirit.  It  has  been  objected,^  "  The  inspiration 
(endowing  with  spirit)  was  given  to  the  two,  Adam  and  the 
woman,  both  in  one,  in  the  still  undivided,  complete  man.  Eva 
is  certainly  not  Adam's  child,  but  Adam  himself  in  a  different 
sex."  This  is  true;  but  does  not  this  very  duplication  of  the  one 
principle  of  life  speak  very  strongly  in  favour  of  traducianism  ? 
Another  fact  which  militates  against  creationism  is,  2d,  The 
Sabbath  op  Creation.  This  is  a  limitation  sharply  drawn 
by  God  Himself  between  His  direct  creative  foundation,  and 
His  continuous  mediate  creative  control  (John  v.  17).  Scrip- 
ture does  not  make  any  distinction  of  expression  between  the 
immediate  and  mediate  production  of  God;  but  between  the 
two  kinds  of  operations  of  God's  power,  closely  connected  as 
they  are,  but  yet  absolutely  distinct,  there  stands  as  an  actual 
wall  of  separation,  the  Sabbath  of  creation,  with  which  it  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  principle  that  God  is  still  every  day 
immediately  creating  millions  of  souls.  Of  a  creatio  continua^ 
in  the  special  sense  of  the  idea  of  creation.  Scripture  knows 
nothing,  although  it  frequently  speaks  of  the  creation  as  of  a 
continuous  act  of  God  (especially  in  such  characteristic  descrip- 
tions as  Isa.  xl.  28,  xlii.  5)  ;^  and  certainly  it  looks  upon  the 
divine  maintenance  of  the  world  as  a  creatio  contintuZy  but  only 
for  the  reason  that  all  duration  of  things  subsists  in  continuous 
pulses  of  the  primeval  creative  impulse,  and  it  is  absolutely  by 

^  G()6chel,  in  his  publication,  Der  Mensch  diesseits  undjenseits,  p.  14. 
^  The  disconnection  of  such  participles  in  historical  relative  passages  is 
at  least  not  always  allowable  (see  e.g.  Ps.  xxxiii.  7). 
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the  same  omnipotence  which  first  created  and  now  sustains  the 
things,  that  they  endure,  while  the  endless  chain  of  causes  and 
efiFects  in  every  one  of  their  members  remains  conditioned  by 
the  overruling  and  all-penetrating  will  of  the  Author.  When, 
then,  it  is  said  that  God  makes  our  souls  (Hl^W  and  ntoC'a,  Jer. 
xxxviii.  16;  Isa.  lvii>  16),  that  God's  Spirit  makes  us,  and  the 
breath  of  the  Almighty  gives  us  life  (Job  xxxiii.  4),  that  God 
forms  the  spirit  within  us  (^ech.  xii.  1,  comp.  Isa.  li.  13),  it  proves 
absolutely  nothing  for  creationism:  for  in  these  cases,  without 
raising  the  distinction  between  immediate  and  mediate  production, 
the  origination  of  our  spiritual-psychical  nature  is  referred  back 
to  God's  absolute  causation  and  power  as  its  final  source^  (comp. 
Ezek.  xviii.  4);  and  otherwise,  from  the  supposition  that  every 
mediate  calling  into  being  is  only  the  repetition  of  the  primal 
immediate  one  (Ps.  cxxxix.  15;  Job  xxxiii.  6),  is  ascribed  to  God 
just  in  the  same  way  also  the  formation  and  development  of  the 
foetus  (Ps.  xxii.  10,  cxix.  73,  cxxxix.  13—16;  Job  x.  8-12,  xxxi. 
15;  Isa.  xliv.  2),  as  the  Lord  likewise  in  Matt  vi.  30  speaks  of 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  and  the  apostles  in  1  Cor.  xv.  36-3iB  of  the 
grain  of  seed  of  the  plant,  equally  in  the  way  of  creationism. 
Another  fact  which  compels  us  to  the  adoption  of  traducianisni^ 
is,  Sdy  Inherited  Sik.  There  subsists  between  all  men,  £^nd 
the  first  created  pair  who  became  sinful,  according  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Scripture,  confirmed  by  substantial  self-knowledge  and 
the  measure  of  experience,  a  close  connection,  in  virtue  of  which 
every  individual  regards  the  beginning  of  the  human  race  as 
his  own  beginning ;  so  that  not  only  the  sin  of  the  race  is  his 
sin,  but  also  the  transgression  of  Adam  is  his  transgression,  and 
thus  also  his  guilt.'  Thus  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  the 
spiritual-bodily  origin  of  humanity  is  one  which,  by  virtue  of 
the  creative  foundation,  and  of  the  maintaining  providential 
co-operation  of  God,  continues  itself  out  of  itself;  and  thus  the 
spirit  of  the  individual  comes  into  existence  by  an  immediate 
appointment  of  God  on  each  occasion,  just  as  little  as  does  his 
body.    It  has  been,  indeed,  remarked  in  the  Soman  Catholic 

^  As  "when  Euaebius,  on  Ps.  c.  (xcix.),  says,  tl  jcal  loKouvtp  o/  ^etriptg 
voiuu  rel  rlxvtf,  «lXX'  cvf  6  0f of  ravret  xo/f?,  xal  6  (Ait  uinogf  0/  Zi  vvfetinot, 
6te  Tf  f  §  dpxV{  civTOv  liOKOifovin'ts  ^poarayfieiri. 

•  Frank.,  Theologie  der  Concordien-formel^  i.  53. 

•  Hofmann,  SchriftbetceiSy  L  540. 
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interest,  sophistically  enough,  that  the  transmission  hy  inherit- 
ance of  Adam's  sin  can  only  be  spoken  of  on  the  hypothesis  of 
creationism,  since  the  divinely  created  spirit  which  enters  into 
the  moral  faculty  derired  from  Adam,  receives  at  the  same 
time  with  it  the  sin  inherent  m  it.^  But  the  meaning  and 
substance  of  inherited  sin  is  rather  this — that  man,  as  soon  as 
he  attains  to  personal  thought,  and  to  self^faiowkdge,  finds 
everything  that  he,  the  I,  the  person,  has  in  himself,  t,e.  the 
entire  circumference  of  his  spiritual-bodily  natural  condition, 
permeated  with  sin.  It  is  not  only  the  corporeity  of  man, 
but  the  totality  of  his  entire  nature  absorbed  in  the  <retp^^  in 
and  with  which  sin  is  transmitted,  sa  that  the  sinful  disposi- 
tion of  the  entire  being  of  the  individual  anticipates  his  actual 
self-conscious  and  self-determining  life ;  or,  in  other  words,  is 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  his  personal  life.  But  if  it  be 
supposed  that  the  spirit  of  the  individual  is  at  every  time  im- 
mediately created  by  God,^  there  follow  therefrom  the  conse- 
quences, contrary  to  Scripture  and  experience,  that  the  human 
spirit  stands  independently,  without  any  actual  relation  to 
original  sin ;  that  it  is  God  Himself  who  concludes  the  human 
spirit  under  the  consequences  ef  it ;  that  there  is  only  a  sinful 
determination  of  the  bodily  nature  involv^d  in  the  enclosing  of 
the  so-called  natural-psyche,  bat  not  an  inherited  sin  compre- 
hending man's  whole  personality,  and  certainly  not  an  inherited 
guilt ;  that  substantially  every  begetting  is  a  new  commence- 
ment of  human  history:  for,  since  freedom  belongs  to  the 
essence  of  the  spirit,  and  God  cannot  imprint  upon  it  the  im- 
potency  of  unfreedomy  without  becoming  Himself  the  originator 
of  evil,  it  cannot  continue  to  be  an  absolute  necessity  for  it  to 
subject  itself  slavishly  to  the  sinful  actp^  of  Adam ;  and  there 
could  at  least  be  no  question  of  an  imputability  of  inherited 
sinfulness,  so  long  as  the  spirit  had  not  yet  actually  in  this 
position  consented,  and  the  image  of  God  in  it  had  not  been 

"  e.g,  Staudenmaier,  Dopnatikj  iii.  447-449. 

*  Thus  e.g.  even  Fronmtiller  (art  "  Geist  und  Seele,"  in  the  Zelier. 
BibL  Wiinerb,\  who  says  that,  '^  to  the  sonl  at  its  origination  is  added  im- 
mediately the  spirit,  as  a  spark  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  that  this  does 
not  prejudice  the  fact  of  inherited  sin,  but  rather  places  the  expressions  of 
Jesns  about  the  childlike  mind  in  their  trae  h'ght."  Opposed  to  this,  we 
hold  to  the  above  oonseqnenoes,  and  refer  to  their  further  development  in 
Frohschammer,  Ueher  den  Ursprung  der  Mtnschlichen  Seelen,  1854. 
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extinguished.  Such  results,  and  the  like,  contrary  to  Scripture 
and  experience,  flow,  in  respect  of  inherited  sin,  from  creationism. 
Augustine  was  well  aware  of  this.  When,  therefore,  the  young 
Vincentius  Victor,  disapproving  Augustine's  wavering,  very 
decidedly  embraced  the  side  of  creationism,  Augustine  in  the 
most  earnest  way  reproached  him  with  his  youthful  inconside- 
ration ;  and  although  he  was  the  older  teacher,  he  even  con- 
jured the  younger  Jerome  and  others  to  help  him  over  those 
diflSculties  of  creationism  of  which  Pelagius  knew  so  well  how 
to  avail  himself.^  But,  moreover,  4<A,  The  Incarnation  bears 
an  actual  testimony  against  creationism.  Wherever  Scripture 
speaks  of  Christ  in  conformity  with  the  human  aspect  of  His 
personality,  it  places  it  under  the  point  of  view  of  begetting, 
conception,  and  birth ;  nowhere  of  immediate  divine  creation. 
Since  the  temporal  beginning  of  his  existence  corresponds  to 
the  everlasting  beginning,  Christ  is  even,  according  to  His 
human  nature,  vto^  tov  SeoO,  but  so  that  at  the  same  time  He 
is,  in  full  absolute  truth,  vid<:  tov  cafOpamov.  He  has  all  that 
belongs  to  the  human  natural  condition  on  the  one  side  iK 
TTPevfJUiTo^;  arfCovy  on  the  other  side  iic  ywaiK6<:.  He  has  it  by 
the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  overshadowing  of  the 
power  of  the  Most  High  (Luke  i.  35),  from  Mary — not  only 
the  body,  but  also  spirit  and  soul.  Only  on  this  supposition 
is  He  in  truth  (not  merely  according  to  the  natural  basis  of 
human  nature)  our  086X^09 ;  and  only  upon  the  supposition 
that  on  all  sides  of  human  natural  condition  He  is  rooted  in 
the  compact  consistency  of  humanity,  was  its  universal  redemp- 
tion possible  through  Him :  for,  proceeding  from  the  maxim  of 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  to  anrpoaXjerrrov  ddepdirevrovy  our  dog- 
matists rightly  say — Si  Christus  non  assumsisset  animam  ab 
anima  Marwe^  animam  humanam  non  redemisset? 

The  last  and  principal  support  of  creationism  is  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  assumption  of  the  spirit's  ability  to  propagate 

^  See  Gangaof,  Lc,  pp.  250-266,  where  the  position  of  Augustine  to 
the  question  in  debate  is  set  forth  with  praiseworthy  impartiality.  That 
Augustine  convinced  himself  of  the  truth  of  creationism  after  many  inward 
struggles,  as  Staudenmaier  says  in  his  Dogmatik,  is  untrue.  Even  in  the 
retractations  he  still  confesses  that  upon  this  question  he  is  still,  as  ever, 
unable  to  give  an  answer  (nee  tunc  sdeham^  nee  adhue  scio). 

^  These  counter  evidences  against  creationism  are  very  well  collected  in 
the  sketch  of  physiology  by  E.  A.  Mirus,  in  his  KurUen  Fragen  aua  der 
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itself  is  contrary  to  the  dualism  of  nature  and  spirit^  and  trans- 
fers the  essence  of  the  former  to  the  latter,  thus  confounding 
two  departments  that  are  sharply  distinct.  This  reproach, 
however,  touches  Scripture  itself,  and  proves  itself  unjustifiable 
there.  For  although  the  Scripture,  as  well  of  the  Old  as  the 
New  Testament,  teaches  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  yet  it  reveals  to 
us  an  eternal  act  of  begetting  and  of  birth,  as  in  the  Godhead 
itself  (o  Trarr^p  and  o  vm)^  and  an  eternal  emapation  of  God 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  God  the  begetting,  and  God  who  is 
born.  Moreover,  Wisdom  says,  "  When  there  were  no  depths, 
I  was  brought  forth,"  ^'^^/^n  (Prov.  viii.  24) ;  and  Scripture  does 
not  shrink  from  calling  God's  creative  production  *»^p^n  (Job 
xxxviii.  28)  and  i^T^n  (Ps.  xc.  2 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  18),  compare  1?.^, 
Ps.  xc.  2 ;  and  His  new  creative  production  aparyewdv  (1  Pet. 
i.  3)  and  diro/cveip  (Jas.  i.  18) :  nay,  it  speaks  directly  of  a 
divine  (rrrepfui  (1  John  iii.  9;  compare  1  Pet.  i.  23).  The 
Scripture  could  not  teach  and  speak  in  this  manner,  if  be- 
getting and  participation,  indivisibility  and  propagation,  were 
coincident  ideas;  and  if  there  were  not  a  manner  of  beget- 
ting which  corresponds  to  the  nature  of  spirit,  in  which  the 
essential  distinction  of  the  spirit  from  nature  remains  un- 
abolished. 

After  these  counter  evidences  against  creationism,  the  one 
passage  of  Scripture  which  for  the  most  part  favours  it  (Heb.  xii. 
9),  will  not  be  able  to  suggest  to  us  another  to  succeed  it.  Our 
fathers  are  there,  as  tj)?  a-apKo^  fjijb&v  irarepe^^  contrasted  with 
God  as  irariip  r&v  TrvevfiaTmVf  and  certainly  in  a  physical,  not 
in  an  ethical  sense.  God  is  not  called  our  spiritual  Father,  in 
opposition  to  the  merely  natural  paternity  of  our  ancestors;  but 
the  divine  co-operation  in  the  origination  of  our  spiritual-bodily 
existence  is  raised  so  much  the  higher,  as  the  spirit  is  exalted 
above  the  flesh ;  and  the  latter  we  have  from  our  ancestors,  the 
former  from  the  Father  of  spirits,  scil.  the  spirits  of  all  flesh 
(Num.  xvi.  22,  xxvii.  16).^  There  can  hardly  be  a  more  classical 

Pneumatica  Sacra  (1710),  pp.  206-209.  Gen.  v.  3  is  here  rightly  referred 
to.  The  likeness  of  God  did  not  propagate  itself  in  the  immediateness  of  its 
origin,  but  in  the  mediatenees  given  by  Adam^s  self-determination,  which 
ensued  in  the  meanwhile,  whereby  hnman  instrumentality  is  required  for 
the  origination  of  the  entire  man,  even  of  his  spirit. 

^  See  my  Commentary  in  loco,  and  Biehm's  confirmation  of  the  argu- 
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proof  text  for  creationism.  Bat  if  it  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  other  statements  of  Scripture,  and  especially  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  itself ,  the  matter  appears  somewhat 
differently.  For  when  (vii.  5)  the  writer  says  that  the  Israelites 
came  out  of  the  loins  of  Abraham,  and  (vii.  10,  comp.  Gen. 
xlvi.  26)  that  when  Abraham  met  Melchizedec,  Levi  was  still 
in  the  loins  of  the  former,  his  ancestor,  he  means  thereby,  that 
the  subsequent  family, — on  the  one  hand  indeed,  not  by  the 
necessity  of  nature,  but  according  to  promise,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  partially  according  to  the  flesh,  but  generally 
according  to  its  entire  substance, — was  determined  in  Abraham ; 
for  only  on  this  supposition  is  the  meaning  conveyed,  that  in 
and  with  Abraham,  Levi  also  had  mediately  paid  tithes.  The 
passage  xii.  9  cannot  thus  be  quoted  in  favour  of  creationism, 
in  such  a  sense  as  that  the  traducian  view,  which  it  so  strongly 
expresses,  should  be  afterwards  negatived  by  it ;  rather  it  will 
appropriately  supplement  this  latter  view,  by  taking  up  into  it 
that  which  is  true  in  creationism.^  Li  other  words,  the  writer 
does  not  mean  to  say  that  the  new  beginning  of  a  human  life 
is  effected  bodily  indeed  by  procreation,  while  spiritually  it  is 
constituted  by  a  divine  new  creation ;  but  rather  that  the  body 
as  well  as  spirit  of  the  child  comes  into  being  at  the  moment  of 
procreation :  the  former,  however,  in  virtue  of  an  act  of  human 
will,  by  means  of  material  impregnation ;  the  latter  in  virtue 
of  a  divine  impulse  of  creative  power,  by  means  of  an  inspira- 
tion performed  through  the  medium  of  the  spirit  of  the  person 
that  begets  an  inspiration,  in  which  the  primitive  manner  of 
endowing  with  spirit  is  continued.  For  this  reason  God  is 
called  (Zech.  xii.  1)  the  former  of  the  spirit  of  man  within  him, 
and  (Ps.  xxxiii.  15)  the  fashioner  of  the  hearts  of  all  men.  -  Our 
corporeity  looks  back  to  a  process  of  nature,  our  spirit  to  the 
creative  concurrence  of  the  Father  of  spirits.^ 

ment  there  for  the  (briefly)  creationiBh  sense  of  the  passage  in  his  Lehrhe- 
griff  des  Hebrderhriefs,  pp.  678-681. 

^  In  the  same  way,  Goschel,  Der  Mensch  diesseits.  und  jenseits,  p.  13 ; 
comp.  Philipi»,  GUvibensUhre^  iiL  102,  *^  It  is  possible  that  the  cmcwrsus 
generaUs  of  the  sustaining  activity  of  God  in  procreation  is  changed  into  a 
concursus  specialis  (miraculosui)  of  a  more  creative  character.** 

'  Lather  also  aimed  at  this  when  he  thus  expressed  himself :  Animam 
Dens  ex  semine  patris  creat.  He  means  to  say  that  the  creative  operation 
does  not  resemble  the  creatio  prima  ex  nihilo,  but  is  creatio  secunda 
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The  origination  of  man  is,  indeed,  on  all  sides  a  mystery 
(Prov.  XXX.  19 ;  Eccles.  xi.  5).  That  which  in  these  passages 
was  said  by  the  ancient  Israelitish  Chokma,  must  also  still  be 
said  by  the  latest  physiology.  But,  without  seeking  to  unveil 
this  mystery,  we  may,  on  the  ground  of  Scripture,  and  of  our 
previous  scriptural  inquiry,  state  the  following  principles:  (1.) 
In  the  spiritual-psychical  nature  of  Adam,  was  at  the  same  time 
potentially  constituted  that  of  all  men  who  were  to  come  into 
existence ;  for  according  to  Scripture,  without  any  limitation, 
the  woman  is  ef  ai/S/909,  and  the  whole  human  race  is  i^  a/09 
aifjuiT09  (Acts  xvii.  26). '  (2.)  After  the  distinction  was  estab- 
lished between  the  sexes,  this  potentiality  was  a  divided  one ; 
for  the  bringing  into  existence  of  man  is  thenceforward  condi- 
tioned by  the  fact  that  the  man  knows  the  woman,  and  the 
woman  the  man  (Gen.  iv.  1 ;  comp.  Num.  xxxi.  17,  Judg.  xi. 
39);  a  biblical  mode  of  expression,  which,  as  also  7^  Kla,  is 
everywhere  used  only  of  human,  and  never  of  brute  coition ; 
because  the  former,  as  distinct  from  the  latter,  is  a  free  moral 
act,  not  merely  performed  by  the  flesh,  but  moreover  by  the 
spiritual-soul.  It  is  a  figure  in  harmony  with  Scripture,  when 
the  ancients  say  that  the  tree  of  humanity,  in  its  entire  ramifi- 
cation, as  it  stood  before  God  in  the  mirror  of  wisdom,  was 
originally  enclosed  in  the  soul  of  Adam  like  a  grain  of  seed, 
which  after  the  creation  of  the  woman  is  assigned  to  man  and 
woman.  (3.)  Not  only  in  the  man,  but  in  the  woman  also,  is 
the  potentiality  of  the  whole  man  that  was  to  come  into  exist- 
ence according  to  his  spiritual-bodily  nature.^  It  is  in  both, 
according  to  distinct  aspects,  for  in  both  is  spirit  and  soul ;  but 
in  man  prevails  the  spirit  working  life,  in  the  woman  the  soul 

expra^acente  termino,  Leibnitz  says,  with  reference  to  the  divine  con- 
currence: Ordinaria  an  extraordinaria  operatione  Dei  non  definio.  See 
Gdechel,  Lc.  p.  26.  Together  with  othex  places  referring  to  procreation  in 
V.  Lasaulx^s  Phihaophie  der  Geschichte  (1857),  the  expreesion  communicated 
from  the  Indian  book  of  law  of  Jdgnavalkja  is  very  remarkable :  *^  In  the 
union  of  man  and  wife,  if  blood  and  seed  be  pure,  the  Lord  takes  the  five 
elements  (ether,  fire,  air,  water,  earth),  and  is  Himself  the  sixth." 

^  Among  our  old  theobgians,  SaL  Gesner  says,  that  the  soul  of  the 
child  is  lighted  at  that  of  the  father,  as  a  light  at  a  light.  In  the  same 
way,  Balth.  Meisner  excludes  the  mother,  but  remembers  at  last  the  truer 
representation,  that  the  souls  of  the  parents,  in  the  act  of  procreation,  act 
reciprocally,  and  that  the  soul  of  the  child  is  derived  from  the  souls  of 
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representing  and  developing  life.^  From  the  fact  that  the 
Logos  receives  from  Mary  the  entire  natural  condition  of  a 
man,  proceeds  the  result  that  even  in  the  woman,  although 
partially,  is  the  potentiality  of  the  entire  man;  and  from  the  fact 
that  this  potentiality  is  made  actual  in  Mary  by  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  appear  to  be  compelled  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  virtue  of  the  divine  creative  power  mediately  operating 
in  the  act  of  procreation,  the  establishment  of  a  new  human 
beginning  of  life  is  thereby  effected;  that  man's  prevailing 
spiritual  nature,  to  which  corresponds  the  fructifying  male 
sperma,  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  woman's  prevailing 
psychic  nature,  to  which  corresponds  the  female  ovum  waiting 
for  fructification,  as  we  in  comparing  ^^^^o.  Gen.  i.  2,  with 
Luke  i.  35,^  are  the  better  able  to  assert,  because  Scripture 
does  not  attribute  to  the  woman  a  sperma  of  her  own ;  but  still 
not  merely  the  capacity  of  conception,  but,  moreover,  the  per- 
fecting of  the  male  sperma  (Lev.  xii.  2),  and  thus  an  accessory 
participation  in  the  production  of  the  man.  We  might  refer 
also,  for  the  distribution  of  the  spiritual  and  psychical  portion 
of  the  power  of  procreation,  to  Gen.  vi.  1-4,  comp.  Jude  6, 
where  the  sons  of  God,  who  are  still  rtrm,  engender  with  the 
daughters  of  men;  yet  we  fear  that  we  may  be  accused  of 
confounding  that  which  is  divine,  natural,  and  demoniacal, 

both,  as  when  a  torch  is  illumined  at  two  others,  when  it  cannot  be  said 
that  its  light  comes  exclusively  from  this  or  from  that. 

>  When  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  on  Gen.  ii.  7,  says  that  God  created  man 
IVm  DTItJ'  pDID  (red,  black,  and  white),  and  a  Midrasch  (see  a  collection 
of  small  Midraschim  brought  out  by  Ad.  Jellinek,  Pt.  i.  p.  165),  yntD  K'^xn 
DnX  njntD  ntTNn^  p^  (the  man  impregnates  white,  and  the  woman  red), 
it  coincides  with  what  is  said  above.  For  white  (the  colour  of  light)  is  the 
symbol  of  the  spirit,  red  (the  colour  of  fire)  the  symbol  of  the  soul,  and 
black  (the  colour  of  earth)  the  symbol  of  the  body.  According  to  another 
view,  resting  on  Lev.  xii.  2,  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  Heb. 
xi.  11,  a  male  fruit  is  produced  when  the  female  seed  anticipates  the  male, 
and  a  female  when  the  male  seed  anticipates  the  female.  This  also  agrees 
with  the  above.  The  spirit  has  the  impulse  to  become  soul,  and  the  soul 
has  the  impulse  to  become  the  medium  and  the  representative  of  the  spirit. 

*  This  reciprocal  relation  is  doubtless  aimed  .at;  and  as  Basilios  (after 
the  example  of  his  friend  Ephrem)  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  nsmD  of 
the  genesis  of  the  Kosmos,  Kurd  rijy  ilxovu  r^g  lirau^ovcins  opwiBog^  so  not 
less  strikingly  (after  the  example  of  Theophylact)  Maldonatus,  on  the 
s'xtvKtiau  of  the  genesis  of  the  God-man :  Sicut  solet  avis  ova  sua  tegere, 
ut  ejus  calore  pulli  gignantur  excludanturque. 
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especially  as  of  late  an  empiatic  protest  has  been  made  again 
by  Keil,  Philippi,  and  Keerl,  against  the  angelological  appre- 
hension of  what  is  there  narrated  (which  we,  with  v.  Hofmann, 
Kurtz,  and  v.  Zezschwitz,  maintain).    But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  still  an  undeniable  truth,  that  divine  and  spiritual  are  in 
many  ways  the  transcendental  archetype  of  created  and  natural, 
and  that  the  latter  is  an  anagogic  type  of  the  former;  and 
thus,  moreover,  that  in  the  demoniacal  kingdom  (as  will  be 
confirmed  further  on  by  the  examination  of  many  experimental 
facts  of  psychology)  is  manifoldly  represented  the  caricatured 
counterfeit  (which  belongs  to  the  dark  magic)  of  the  divine. 
(4.)   From  the  fact  that  conception  frequently  ensues  when 
the  passions  of  the  man  and  woman  are  worn  out,  and  does 
not  ensue  in  spite  of  all  the  fervour  of  love  where  any  bodily 
hindrance  of  any  kind,  often  pathologically  incapable  of  recog- 
nition, is  opposed  to  it,  manifestly  results  the  principle  that  the 
event  is  completed  by  means  of  a  creatively  established  and 
providentially  conditioned  natural  necessity  within  the  depart- 
ment of  nature,  withdrawn  from  the  self-consciousness  and 
freedom,  as  even  then  the  act  of  begetting  is  truly  a  sinking  of 
the  person  into  the  natural  ground  of  the  species,  and  always  is 
associated  with  a  veiling  of  the  self-consciousness,  and  a  surrender 
of  the  freedom  to  the  force  of  nature.    Thus  it  will  probably 
remain  an  enigma,  how,  through  the  mutual  agency  of  the  man 
and  woman,  the  man  according  to  his  spiritual  aspect  comes 
into  being ;  and  the  formula  borrowed  from  the  propagation  of 
cuttings  per  traducem  is  not  a  solution,  but  only  an  imperfect 
resemblance.^    Better  in  proportion  is  what  the  ancients  say : 
Cum  fiamma  accendit  flammam  neque  tota  fiamma  accendens 
transit  in  accensam  neque  pars  ejus  in  eam  descendit:  ita  anima 
parentum  generat  animam  filii  ut  ei  nihil  decedat.  But  even  this 
is  only  a  similitude  borrowed  from  the  region  of  the  natural. 

^  Therefore  Quenstedt  says :  DistiDguendum  est  inter  traductionem  vel 
propagationem  animse  ipsam  et  traductionis  vel  propagationis  modum. 
Propagationem  anitnsB  fieri  manifestum  est,  modiis  vero  definitus  non 
est  adeoqne  ab  ejns  determinatione  et  definitione  abBtinemus.  Elee,  a 
Catholic  adversary  of  creationism,  has  coined  the  name  Generationism 
instead  of  Traducianism  (see  v.  Berlepech,  Anthropologias  Christiansb 
Dogmata,  1842,  p.  61, — a  youthful  work  of  Romish  zeal), — a  name  to 
which  even  Frohschamroer  gives  the  preference :  **  Generate  is  not  a 
traducere,  but  a  secondary,  a  created  creare,^^ 
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We  know  inferentially  only  thus  much^  that  while  in  the  world 
of  angels  no  spirit  can  prodace  another  oat  of  itself^  the 
human  spiritual-psychical  .nature,  because  it  is  associated  with 
matter,  is  planned  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  itself  out  of 
itself  at  the  same  time  with  the  bodily  procreation.  But  how 
this  happens  is  a  still  greater  mystery  than  the  bodily  process 
of  procreation,  which  is  only  as  the  dim  shadow  of  the  more 
exalted  spiritual  process ;  and  since  the  magnificat  of  th6  first 
mother,  "I  have  brought  forth  a  man  with  Jehovah  I"  every 
birth  is  and  remains  a  marvel,  only  to  be  explained  by  the  co- 
operation of  God's  creative  power.  Aristotle  says  man  begets 
man  with  the  co-operation  of  the  sun  {avdponros  avOpoairov 
yevpa  Kal  ^\io<:)j  we  say  with  the  co-operation  of  ^he  Father  of 
spirits. 
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APPENDIX. 


SPIBIT  AND  SOUL  ("GEIST"  AND  "SEELE") 

REFERRED  TO  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  IDEA  OF  THEIR  GERMANIC 
APPELLATIONS. 

BY    K.   VON    RAUMER. 

The  words  "jrew^"  and  "«eefo"  (spirit  and  soul)  are  of  those 
whose  derivation  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

In  the  word  geisty  it  does  not  assist  us  much  to  refer  to  the 
oldest  forms  accessible  to  us.»  The  Gothic  does  not  possess 
the  word,  at  least  so  far  as  our  sources  reach  ;  rather  the  Gothic 
translates  the  Greek  wvevfui  by  (zhma.  The  Anglo-Saxon  has 
the  word  in  the  form  gdat ;  in  the  old  Saxon  it  appears  as  gist ; 
and  even  in  the  old  High  German  it  reaches  far  back  in  the 
forms  geist  and  heist  On  the  other  hand,  again,  it  is  wanting 
in  the  old  northern,  which  reproduces  the  idea  of  Tn/eO/io,  apiritusy 
in  the  word  andi  (masc.).  But  even  tliis  andi  does  not  occur 
in  the  rhythmical  Edda,  and  seems  generally  only  to  be  used  in 
prose,  and  in  such  poems  as  bear  a  distinctly  Christian  character: 
All  the  forms  in  which  the  older  Germanic  languages  present 
the  word  geisty  testify  (1)  that  the  initial  sound  is  a  mute  of 
the  Grothic  character  of  sound  g;  (2)  that  the  vowel  of  the 
word  (High  German  ei,  Anglo-Saxon  a,  old  Saxon  i)  corre- 
sponds to  the  Gothic  m.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  derivation 
of  the  word  geist  from  the  old  High  German  jesan  {fermentescerej 
to  ferment)  is  untenable.  Grimm  {Gramm.  ii.  46)  traces  geist 
back  to  the  root  geisariy  gais,  gisun  {ferire) ;  but  this  root  itself 
is  only  assumed  to  exist.    There  remains,  therefore,  nothing  to 
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do  but  to  bring  together  the  words  of  the  Germanic  languages 
whose  sound  accords  with  geistj  and  whose  import  points  to  a 
connection  with  this  word.  In  a  peculiar  manner  the  two  old 
Germanic  languages  from  which  the  word  geist  proceeds,  actu- 
ally present  some  words  which  probably  lead  us  to  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  word.  The  old-northern  has  a  trace  of  a 
word  geisa — cum  impetu  ferri^  cito  cursu  ferriy  mere.  But  the 
Gothic  renders  i^urravcu,  Mark  iii.  21,  by  usgaisjan ;  Luke  ii.  47, 
and  elsewhere,  i^UrraaOaL  by  usgeisnan.  We  should  thus  be 
led  to  suppose  that  the  idea  lying  at  the  root  of  the  word  geist 
is  that  of  quick,  hasty  movement.  The  old  northern  substan- 
tive 6dr  (Voluspd  lS)j  spirit,  offers  an  analogy  with  this  ideal 
affinity  in  its  reference  to  the  adjective  odr^  rash,  impetuous, 
fierce,  and  to  its  root,  vada  prcBt:  od,  to  go  along  eagerly, 
with  force. 

The  word  seele  (soul),  Gothic  saivala,  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Gothic  saive  (late  High  German,  See)  ;  and  the 
connecting  idea  appears,  in  like  manner,  to  be  that  of  movement, 
although  of  a  gentler  kind.  The  word  seele  occurs  in  the 
Gothic  (saivala)y  old  High  German  (sila),  Anglo-Saxon  {sdvulj 
sdvl^  sdul)j  old  Saxon  {sSoluy  siold).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
word  seems  to  have  appeared  in  the  old-northern  at  the  same  time 
as  Christianity.  In  the  whole  rhythmic  Edda,  only  the  distinctly 
Christian  Solarliod  contain  it  We  have  the  original  psycho- 
logical mode  of  expression  of  the  north  German  in  Vdluspd  18, 
where  od^  is  interchangeable  with  geist^  and  ond  with  seele^ 
without,  however,  implying  thereby  that  these  ideas  are  hidden 
there  in  all  their  meaning  and  extent.  At  all  events,  it  looks 
as  if  Christianity  had  been  the  first  means  of  representing  the 
o^r  of  the  Edda  as  andij  the  ond  of  the  Edda  as  sdL  The 
Icelandic  translation  of  the  New  Testament  (Kaupmannahaufn, 
1807)  renders  irpev/jLa  by  ande^  ^^X'i  ^7  *^^*  There  needs 
still  further  investigation  to  tell  us  how  far,  in  the  other  Ger- 
manic languages  also,  the  promulgation  of  the  words  geist  and 
sile  might  be  associated  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
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THE  SIN  OF  THE  SPIIOT  AND  THE  SIN  OF 
THE  FLESH. 

Sec.  I. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  the  sixth  section  of  the  previous 
division,  what  was  the  reason  that  the  tempter  did  not  appeal 
to  the  man,  but  to  the  woman.  The  woman  was,  briefly  to 
repeat  it,  only  mediately  in  the  form  of  God ;  she  was  compara- 
tively less  spiritaal  than  psychical ;  and  just  for  that  reason  she 
was  more  susceptible  of  the  influences  of  the  natural  upon  her 
and  around  her.  For  this  reason  the  tempter  approaches  her, 
not  as  a  pure  spiritual  nature,  but  in  the  form  of  the  crafty 
serpent,  which  speaks  by  the  power  of  demoniacal  delusion. 
By  this  means  the  woman  allows  herself  to  be  enticed  into  a 
dialogue.  The  disguised  tempter  renders  the  divine  command 
suspicious  to  her,  as  being  unlovingly  strict,  and  falsely  tells 
her  that  want  of  love  was  its  motive  and  origin.  Thus  inwardly 
led  into  error  respecting  God,  the  woman  surrenders  herself, 
vrith  her  sight  and  imagination,  to  the  forbidden  tree ;  and  this 
appears  to  her  so  delicious  to  the  taste,  so  attractive  to  the  sight, 
so  enticing  to  a  closer  contemplation,  that  she  takes  of  the  fruit 
of  it,  and  eats.  In  thus  being  absorbed  in  the  tree,  her  soul  is 
already  stained,  and  sin  is  received  into  it.  The  eating  is  only 
the  external  performance  of  the  deed  which  had  already  been 
internally  committed.  As  soon  as  the  woman  had  succumbed 
to  the  serpent,  she  became  the  serpent  to  her  husband.  The. 
tempted  one  became,  in  her  turn,  a  tempter ;  and  Adam  abides 
not  in  himself  and  in  God  ;  but  in  sight  of  the  enticing  fruit 
in  the  hand  of  the  beloved  one,  every  thought  of  God's  love, 
and  of  the  death  which  He  had  threatened,  vanishes  from  his 
mind ;  and  thus  he  incurs  an  equal  sin. 

The  essential  condition  of  man  subsbted  in  three  concentric 
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circles.  The  innermost  was  his  spirit ;  the  inner^  his  soul ;  and 
the  external,  his  body.  With  his  spirit,  man  lived  and  moved 
in  the  love  of  God.  The  body  stood,  by  means  of  the  soul, 
under  the  potential  influence  of  this  light  of  love,  and  was 
thence  expecting  its  glorification.  By  sin  all  this  has  now 
become  reversed.  It  began  by  the  spirit  becoming  dislocated 
from  the  divine  love,  its  true  life-centre.  For  the  temptation 
proceeded  from  the  suspicion  of  God^s  love,  and  advanced  to 
the  absolute  denial  of  that  love.  Let  this  be  well  considered. 
Sin  did  not  begin  by  the  discovery  of  the  woman,  that  the  for- 
bidden tree  was  so  irresistibly  enticing;  but  by  the  infused 
suspicion  of  the  loving  reason  of  the  prohibition,  and  generally 
of  God's  love.  The  sin  was  not  the  result  of  the  darkening  of 
the  consciousness  of  God's  prohibition  to  the  woman,  by  means 
of  the  sensual  charm  of  the  tree ;  but  it  was  the  result  of  her 
giving  admission  to  the  serpent's  insinuations  that  envy  and 
jealousy  were  the  grounds  of  the  prohibition.  The  point  of 
departure  of  the  original  sin  was  therefore  in  the  spirit. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  this  and  the 
sin  by  which  Satan  became  Satan.  Scripture,  indeed,  tells  us 
nothing  directly  of  what  the  fall  of  this  lofty  spirit  consisted  in ; 
but  when  it  speaks  of  him,  we  always  see  in  him  (although  he  is 
compelled  to  serve  God)  the  enemy  of  God  as  such,  and  of  godly- 
minded  people  as  such.  He  behaves  as  if  he  were  God  (Matt, 
iv.  8)  ;  and  in  some  measure,  moreover,  he  is  a  god,  o  ^€09  tov 
alwvo^  TovTov  (2  Cor.  iv.  4).  His  sin  was,  therefore,  what  it 
still  is — revolt  against  God  :  striving  to  surpass  the  glory  which 
was  conferred  on  him  by  creation,  he  wished  to  rule  in  divine 
pre-eminence.  We  have  to  conceive  of  his  sin  and  his  over- 
throw, with  the  ancients,  according  to  scriptural  statements, 
such  as  Isa.  xiv.  12-15.  Arrogantly  reflecting  himself  in  his 
glory,  he  would  not  continue  in  submission  to  God's  light 
and  love;  but,  desirous  of  exalting  himself  above  measure, 
he  incurred  the  divinely  ordained  punishment  of  such  frantic 
selfishness. 

The  primal  sin  of  man  had  this  in  common  with  the  primal  sin 
of  Satan,  that,  like  it,  it  was  a  forsaking  of  God's  love,  wherein 
eveiy  creature  has  its  original  position,  a  continual  advance- 
ment in  which  is  its  true  development.  For  God  is  arydwi]. 
He  is  (l>m  (1  John  i.  5)  ;  and  loving  God,  and  loving  what  God 
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loves,  the  creature,  self-conscious  and  free,  abides  and  moves 
iv  T^  ifmri  (1  John  i.  7),  and  its  life  is  a  progressive  fiera/iop' 
<f>ov<T0at  airo  So^9  ek  io^cof  (2  Cor.  iii.  18).  All  sin  is  a  trans- 
gi'ession  of  the  limits  imposed  by  this  love  (^apd/3ao'i^)y  and  its 
attendant  degradation  and  decline  from  the  sphere  of  this  love 
{irapdiTTODfia)  :  it  is  dvofiioj  for  every  law  of  God  is  an  appoint- 
ment of  His  love.  Even  the'Thora  was  a  gift  of  love  to  Israel 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  3),  and  '^"n^  nanw  is  its  first  and  last  claim. 
Departure  from  God's  love  is  the  common  nature  of  all  sin ; 
and  when  the  departure  from  this  love  was  associated  with  a 
desire  to  progress  in  the  direction  of  a  selfishly  appointed  end, 
rather  than  of  an  end  divinely  appointed,  this  became  the 
common  nature  of  the  primal  sin,  both  of  the  spirit-world  and 
of  humanity. 

But  the  distinction  is  this,  that  (1)  Satan  was  the  originator 
(nrariip)  of  sin,  while  men  succumbed  to  the  power  of  sin  al- 
ready intruded  into  the  good  creation  of  God ;  that  (2)  Satan 
revolted  against  God  of  himself  alone,  but  men  were  with- 
drawn from  the  love  of  God  by  being  ensnared  from  without ; 
and  (3)  that,  in  the  immediateness  in  which  Satan,  as  a  pure 
spirit,  was  present  before  God,  his  sin  was  a  direct,  perfectly 
conscious  rebellion  ;  whereas  the  sin  of  men,  as  spiritual- 
embodied  beings,  was  accomplished  by  means  of  their  error  in  7 
respect  of  God's  love,  without  their  conscious  denial  of  it,  « 
and  by  thus  receiving  the  decisive  impulse  of  the  forbidden 
object  through  the  power  of  sensual  attraction.  By  the  first 
distinctive  characteristic,  the  sin  of  the  first-created  man  is 
distinguished  from  the  sin  of  Satan,  but  not  from  that  of  the 
angels  who  fell  with  and  after  Satan.  By  the  secx)nd  and  third, 
however,  man's  sin  is  also  distinguished  from  that  of  these  latter. 
For  the  angels  that  fell  with  Satan  decided  also  absolutely 
of  themselves — they  fell  by  imitation,  not  by  seduction ;  and 
the  sons  of  God  of  which  Gen.  vi.  speaks,  did  not  fall  as  men 
did,  in  consequence  of  a  possibility  of  becoming  incarnate, 
established  in  the  reciprocal  relation  of  their  nature  to  that 
which  was  natural  outside  them ;  but  by  an  unnatural  violation 
of  the  God-appointed  limitations  from  below,  as  Satan  and  his 
angels  fell  by  an  unnatural  violation  of  the  God-established 
limitations  from  above. 

To  shorten  the  matter :  the  distinction  b  this,  that  the  primal 
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sin  of  Satan  was  a  direct,  purely  spiritual  revolt  against  God ; 
the  primal  sin  of  man  was  a  revolt  indirectly. brought  about  by 
the  body  against  God-^brought  about  by  means  of  a  masked 
power  of  deceit  coming  upon  them  from  without  (Gen.  iii.  13, 
^3K^B^,  comp.  i^rprdrrjo'ePy  2  Cor.  xi.  3,  1  Tim.  ii.  14),  and  by 
the  superadded  material  and  sensual  attraction  of  the  forbidden 
tree.^  Not  as  though  there  were  an  evil  principle  in  matter  in 
itself :  the  material  world  of  the  six  days'  work  is  good ;  but 
apart  from  God,  it  is  regarded,  actually  by  means  of  its  good- 
ness, as  an  evil  enticement. 

The  world  was  good,  and  man  was  good ;  the  world  crowned 
by  the  creation  of  man  was  very  good.  But  it  was  brought 
forth  from  chaos  to  this  very  good  position ;  and  even  the  very 
good  position  of  man  rested  upon  the  chaotic  foundation  which 
was  made  the  substratum  of  his  life.  The  potentialities  of  this 
foundation,  which  of  themselves  alone  were  possibilities  of  wrath 
and  of  death,  were  made  serviceable  to  life  by  the  spirit  of  life ; 
and  this  life  was  linked  in  the  personal  man,  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  earthly  world,  to  God  the  living  one ;  and  in  fellowship 
with  Him,  it  was  to  be  maintained  and  to  be  established  in  its 
progress.  But  as  man  fell  away  from  his  life  which  had  its 
being  in  God's  love,  the  natural  ground  of  his  life  became  the 
abyss  of  death. 

After  having  psychologically  discussed  the  nature  of  the 
primal  sin  of  man,  in  distinction  from  that  of  demoniacal  beings, 
we  proceed,  in  a  similar  psychological  point  of  view,  to  consider 
its  consequences. 

1  Satan,  says  my  Elberfeld  critic,  wished  in  his  arrogance  to  surpass 
God ;  man  failed  in  love  to  God  by  means  of  love  to  the  vain  world,  and 
therefore  by  endeavours  after  that  which  was  sordid. 
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THE  ETHICO-PHYSICAL  DISTURBANCE 

Sec.  U. 

Absolute  and  inevitable  death  (Gen.  ii.  17,  iii.  3)  was  the 
penalty  threatened  upon  transgression ;  death,  in  the  sense  of  a 
return  to  dust.  If  men  do  not  become  dast  immediately  after 
indulgence,  it  is  to  be  gathered  therefrom  that  the  threatening 
of  punishment  did  not  imply  this.  Meanwhile,  as  by  the  crea- 
tion of  the  woman  the  possibility  of  a  ground  of  mitigation  of 
the  guilt  had  been  created,  so  also  had  been  the  possibility  of  a 
fulfilment  of  the  threatening,  without  breaking  off  the  course 
of  human  history.  But  that  man,  as  an  individual,  from  the 
same  day  incurred  the  punitive  decree  of  death,  is  shown  (iii. 
19) ;  and  that  by  the  sin  of  one,  as  the  sin  of  all,  death  became 
an  inevitable  power  for  all  men,  is  proved  (Kom.  v.  12). 

Death  as  a  return  to  dust,  and  thus  as  a  dissolution  of  the 
body,  is  only  the  sensuous  external  side  of  the  penalty  of  sin 
established  in  the  natural  constitution  of  evil.  Evil  is  a  product 
of  the  will,  that  wills  itself  outside  of  God  and  against  God. 
The  body  that  belongs  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  to  the  unity 
of  his  personality,  would  not  be  liable  to  death  if  th^re  had 
not  preceded  it,  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  soul  of  man,  a  change 
which  tended  to  the  death  of  the  body.* 

The  spirit  which  was  breathed  into  man  was,  indeed,  the 
condition  of  life  to  his  body.  But  life,  light,  and  love,  are 
throughout  the  whole  Scripture,  ideas  that  are  interwoven  one 
in  the  other.  Departed  from  the  love  of  God,  the  spirit  had 
thus  become  incapable  of  being  the  principle  of  life  and  of 
glorification  for  the  body.  Instead  of  the  life  that  aspired  to 
glorification,  had  appeared  a  life  that  was  sinking  back  down- 
wards to  corruption. 

*  Pruys  van  der  Hoeven  (Prof,  der  Medlcin  zu  Leiden)  says,  in  accord- 
ance wiUi  this,  in  his  Siudie  der  Christelijke  Anthropologie  (ed.  3,  1856) : 
**  That  man,  conacions  to  himself  of  his  own  independence  as  a  person,  who 
can  rale  over  himself  in  his  life,  shonld  die,  is  an  enigma  that  can  only  be 
soWed  by  the  fact  of  the  degeneration  of  his  natnre'*  (door  de  ontaarding 
zijner  natuur). 
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But  the  spirit  Itself  cannot  possibly  die  in  the  manner  in 
which  perishes  the  bodily  form  of  dust.  Such  a  death  is  con- 
trary to  its  nature,  and  contrary  to  its  origin.  It  cannot  be 
dissolved  into  its  elements,  for  it  is  not  composed  of  elements. 
Moreover,  it  cannot  be  annihilated,  for  it  is  immediately  of 
divine  origin.  It  might  indeed  be  conceived,  that,  without  abso- 
lutely annihilating  it,  God  should  place  it  back  into  the  condition 
of  unsubstantiality  and  of  unconsciousness ;  but  that  God  did 
not  do  this,  is  seen  from  the  condition  of  the  evil  angels,  whom 
He  did  not  annihilate,  although  they  are  incapable  of  redemp- 
tion. Thus,  when  Scripture  appears  to  declare  a  resorption  of 
the  spirit  into  God's  nature  (as  Ps.  civ.  29,  Job  xxxiv.  14), 
nothing  else  is  meant  than  that  the  impersonal  spirit  of  the 
brute,  whose  individuality  is  constituted  by  the  spirit,  is  taken 
back  into  the  general  spirit  of  nature  (Eccles.  iii.  21) ;  but  the 
personal  spirit  of  man  returns  to  God  who  gave  it  (Eccles.  xii.  7), 
and,  indeed,  to  God  the  Judge  (ver.  14);  and  thus  probably 
still  without  any  loss  of  consciousne^.*  And  that  Scripture, 
in  saying  even  of  the  soul  D^D,  and  even  calling  the  dead  body 
C^W,  is  not  proceeding  on  the  notion  of  the  dissdubility  and 
corruptibility  of  the  soul,  we  shall  see  subsequently :  for  the 
present  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  Old  Testament  repre- 
sentation of  Hades,  which  quite  plainly  supposes  a  perpetuation 
of  souls.  According  to  Scripture,  the  soul  is  as  little  mortal,  in 
the  way  of  dissolution  or  annihilation,  as  the  spirit  whence  it 
proceeded. 

But  Scripture  knows  of  a  spiritual  death  (1  John  iii.  14 ; 
Matt.  viii.  22 ;  Luke  xv.  24 ;  Eph.  ii.  1,  5,  v.  14 ;  Apoc.  iii.  1), 
and  of  a  second  death  (Apoc.  ii.  11,  xx.  6,  14,  xxi.  8) ;  thus,  of 
a  kind  of  death  which,  without  their  being  annihilated,  may 
yet  concern  both  spirit  and  soul.  The  second  death  is  the 
condition  of  punishment  in  hell,  that  lies  on  the  further  side  of 
the  first  death ;  but  spiritual  death  is  the  natural  condition  of 
punishment  in  this  life,  wherein  every  man  apart  from  grace 
finds  himself,  and  it  is  thus  a  consequence  of  the  primal  sin. 
If  it  be  said  that  this  spiritual  death  is  the  alienation  of  the 
inner  man  from  God  the  living,  less  is  thereby  suggested  to 
man  wherein  he  may  continue,  than  whence  he  may  make  a 
beginning.  He  must  continue  in  a  state  of  dissolution  similar 
to  bodily  death,  and  in  a  vanishing  away  of  the  previous  life 
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similar  to  bodilj  death.  It  is  even  thus.  In  consequence  of 
the  first  sin^  the  internal  nature  of  man  became  possessed  by 
death,  by  the  dissolution  of  the  previous  unity  of  the  manifold 
powers  interwoven  in  the  life  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  soul ;  and 
by  the  disappearance  of  the  spiritual  life  in  God's  image,  and 
its  reflection  in  the  soul.  Hitherto  God's  love  had  filled  the 
spirit's  willy  thought,  and  feeling :  this  threefold  divinely  filled 
life  of  the  Spirit  was  the  holy  image  of  the  Godhead  in  man. 
But  when  satanic  thoughts  of  a  loveless  God  found  entrance 
into  man's  mind,  then  entered  enmity  (e/Opay  Rom.  viii.  7)  into 
the  place  of  love,  and  Turba*  into  the  place  of  peace:  the 
powers  of  the  soul,  at  peace  in  God,  fell  into  confusion,  and 
kindled  in  passionate  eagerness  opposed  to  God.  The  spirit 
had  fallen  away  from  the  love  of  God,  and  the  soul  from  the 
government  of  God.  This  is  the  background  of  morte  morierisy 
and  since  its  fulfilment  we  must  all  chime  in,  in  one  song  of 
lamentation :  Qaatemis  elemerUis  componimur  et  quatemis  cor- 
rumpimur.  Our  life  is  since  only  a  shadow  of  life,  and  from 
the  ground  of  nature  whence  it  rises  extend  many  arms,^  which 
draw  down  the  fleeting  shadow  at  length  into  the  darkness  of 
death. 

As,  however,  there  is  a  great  distinction  between  the  primal 

^  As  science  is  entitled  to  bring  biblical  representations  to  terminologic 
expression,  we  shall  further  on  sometimes  call  this  disharmony  of  the  powers 
preyionsly  united  in  God,  by  an  expression  borrowed  from  theosophy — the 
**  Turhay*  a  word  of  the  same  meaning  as  dxurcurrccaict,  or,  as  Luther  and 
•  Melancthon  say,  ttretiia^  conjmio  partium.  It  is  the  opposite  of  itpi»n 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  33)  and  ^tKcttwvifj/i  (which,  moreover,  in  Plato,  especially  in  the 
MepubliCy  indicates  the  perfect  relation  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  the 
natural  condition  of  man,  which  corresponds  to  his  idea),  of  honn^,  as  unity 
of  the  differing,  and  eipfiopiet  (by  which  Pythagoras  characterized  the 
essence  of  health,  and  every  good,  and  God  Himself),  as  the  Hebrew 
{WCI^  (riKf ^)  means  a  confused  savage  noise,  and  in  opposition  to  harmony, 
euphony,  and  a  oondition  of  union,-^evastation,  and  destruction.  The 
"  riirfca,"  as  the  abolition  of  that  which  the  Apology  for  tlie  Augsburg  Con- 
fession calls  equals  temperamentum  qualitatum  corporis^  is  the  antecedent  of 
^hp» ;  and  the  position  was  maintained  by  Flacius,  that,  since  the  fall,  the 
Turha^  or  anim»  partium  horrenda  perturbatio^  is  the  forma  substantialis 
of  man  (v.  Preger  Flacius,  ii.  409). 

'  Gomp.  Eeerl,  Schdpfungsgeschichte^  p.  420.  The  human  organism  could 
never  more  be  subject  to  death,  if  the  latent  causes  of  this  corruption  were 
not  hidden  in  it. 
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sin  of  Satan  and  that  of  man,  so  also  there  is  between  the 
resnlts  of  both.  In  men^  by  the  first  sin^  was  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  all  sins ;  in  Satan,  however,  and  his  angels,  the  first  sin 
was,  as  it  were,  the  summit  of  all  sins.  The  opposition  to  God 
into  which  Satan  emerged  was  an  absolute  opposition.  After 
he  had  inflamed  his  being  in  sin,  and  had  fallen  like  lightning 
from  heaven  (Luke  x.  18),  he  hardened  himself  in  the  darkness 
of  his  extinguished  glory ;  and  i^vcla  tov  Saravd  and  o  Oeov 
are  now  the  contrasts  symbolized  by  to  c/corof:  and  to  <f>&<: 
(Acts  xxvi.  15).  The  primal  sin  of  man,  however,  had  not  that 
insuperable  intensity  of  self-induration.  Through  their  fall, 
men  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  Satan,  without  being  able  by 
their  own  help  to  deliver  themselves  thence ;  but  they  were  not 
froward  in  their  position,  changed  as  it  was  by  sin  ;  but  they 
were  ashamed  of  it,  and  afraid. 


SHAME   AND    FEAE. 

Sec.  IIL 

That  men,  after  they  had  fallen,  were  ashamed  of  their  naked- 
ness, and  on  account  of  their  nakedness  were  afraid  in  the 
presence  of  God, — these  are  certainly  indications  that  they  had 
not  become  absolutely  satanic ;  but  Scripture  relates  them  to  us 
as  the  evil  consequences  of  their  fall. 

In  the  position  of  innocence  they  were  not  ashamed  of  their 
nakedness.  They  were  naked,  but  yet  they  were  not  so.  Their 
bodies  were  the  clothing  of  their  internal  glory,  and  their  in- 
ternal glory  was  the  clothing  of  their  nakedness.^  Their  bodies 
were  not  yet  spiritual,  but  they- were  of  the  Spirit;  not  yet 
penetrated,  but  illumined  by  its  light;  not  yet  glorified,  but 

^  It  is  this  which  Ph.  Nicolai  (see  die  Mittheilungen  HochoUs,  in  Luth. 
Zeitschrifty  1860,  p.  201)  simply  describes  when  he  says :  Men  before  the 
fall  were  invested  and  clothed,  and  as  it  were  shadowed,  with  an  external 
glitter  and  shining  as  of  the  moon,  instead  of  clothes.  Comp.  my  Comment 
tary  on  Genesis^  ed.  3,  p.  163. 
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surrounded  by  the  power  of  glorification.^  The  earthly,  animal 
element  of  their  bodies  retreated,  as  if  vanishing  away  towards 
the  celestial,  God-resembling  element  of  the  spirit,  which  by 
means  of  the  soul  controlled  them. 

But  when  the  divine  efficiency  of  the  central  spirit  upon 
the  soul,  and  outwardly  from  this  upon  the  body,  yielded  to  the 
Satanic  influence  proceeding  from  the  surrounding  body  upon 
the  soul,  and  from  this  upon  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  had 
fallen  away  from  the  love  of  God,  and  thus  from  the  truth 
of  its  nature,  the  likeness  of  God  in  the  spirit,  and  conse- 
quently the  likeness  of  God  in  the  soul,  and  consequently 
the  corporeity  conformed  to  both  for  glorification,  became  a 
distortion.  The  bodies  of  men  had  now  forfeited  the  glory 
which  proceeded  from  the  spirit  and  the  soul  upon  them, 
which  had  hitherto  clothed  them.  Thus  the  Scripture  says, 
that  after  the  transgression  the  eyes  of  both  were  opened, 
and  they  knew  that  they  were  naked.  The  longer  these 
words  are  pondered,  the  harder,  but  also  the  more  weighty 
and  important,  they  will  be  found.  It  cannot  be  said  from 
these  words  that  they  now  for  the  first  time  became  aware  of 
their  nakedness ;  such  blindness  contradicts  the  assumed  self- 
knowledge  of  the  first  created  man.  The  meaning  of  the 
words  is,  that  as  well  in  respect  of  their  nakedness  in  itself,  as 
of  their  subjective  relation  to  it,  a  great  change  occurred  in  the 
instant  of  their  fall.  In  respect  of  their  nakedness  in  itself :  for 
the  nakedness,  although  it  was  not  of  another  nature,  was  still 
an  essentially  different  thing.  Hitherto  placed  under  the  infiu- 
ence  of  the  spirit  in  God's  image,  it  had  now  become  disfigured: 
it  had  become  a  nakedness  of  itself ;  and  thus,  because  deprived 
of  spirit,  it  had  become,  from  a  material  thing,  a  coarse  mate- 
rialistic thing :  from  a  aapKlvrf,  it  had  become  a  aapKi/cff.  In 
respect  of  men's  subjective  relation  to  their  nakedness :  for  the 
sight  of  sense  had  till  now  been  in  the  service  of  the  spirit, 

*  Jo.  Scotus  Erigena,  when  he  says,  de  div,  nat,  iv.  12,  **  Illud  corpus, 
quod  in  constitutione  hominis  primitns  est  factum,  spiritoale  et  immortale 
crediderim  ease  ac  tale  aut  ipsum,  quale  poet  resmrectioDem  habitnri 
snmns,"  goes,  like  the  later  theoeophy,  too  far.  The  resurrection  body  is 
the  perfect  completion  of  the  b^^inning  constituted  in  the  original  body, 
and  our  present  fleshly  body  is  the  reversed  operation  of  the  advancement 
for  which  the  beginning  was  designed. 
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which  in  God  ruled  over  itself  and  the  outer  world ;  but  now, 
when  the  spirit  had  become  the  slave  of  sense,  and  that  which 
was  natural  had  escaped  from  its  authority,  the  sight  of  sense 
for  the  first  time  began  its  special  existence,  insomuch  as  it  had 
now  become  its  own,  and  the  spirit  was  slavishly  surrendered 
to  the  impressions  which  it  transmitted.  In  other  words,  sen- 
sible sight  had  until  then  been  a  sight  effected  by  sense  iv 
mmffiari ;  now  it  had  become  a  sight  absolutely  sensual — ^im- 
mersed in  itself,  hurrying  away  the  spirit  with  itself,  and 
reflecting  upon  it  its  own  ruin.  And  now,  when,  with  the  eyes 
of  their  sense  opened,  men  perceived  their  degraded  corporeity, 
and  in  it  as  in  a  mirror  the  degradation  of  their  spirit  and 
their  soul,  they  felt  for  liie  first  time  the  experience  hitherto 
unknown  to  them  of  K^K'anii.  When  anything  that  degrades  us 
in  the  judgment  of  others,  not  without  our  own  guilt,  becomes 
public,  or  when  we  are  apprehensive  that  it  may  become 
public,  we  are  ashamed.*  The  first  result  is,  that  we  recoil 
before  that  which  brings  or  may  bring  us  shame  (Ps.  xxxv.  4, 
cxxix.  5,  etc.) ;  the  second,  that  the  retreating  blood  accumu- 
lates upon  the  heart,  and  thus  it  falU  into  strong  and  stormy 
contractions,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  blood  streams  forth 
to  all  those  parts  which  by  their  demeanour  can  betray  our  sense 
of  guilt,  especially  to  the  countenance  and  its  immediate  vicinity 
(comp.  e.g.  Ps.  xliv.  16).  Thence  arises  the  blush  of  shame,  "lan 
(from  the  root  na,  doubled  in  *n'op(f)vp€o<;y  purpureus) ;  and  if  the 
blood,  when  terror  rises  high  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of 
concealment,  recedes,  the  paleness  of  shame,  C^2i  (akin  to  |^, 
comp.  Aram.  YV^y  T??,  J*?^,  tin,  and  Y?V,  as  a  verb,  Ps.  xxxiv.  5, 
Targ.  to  be  ashamed).  That  "^BH  and  U13  originally  indicate 
these  several  colours  of  shame,  is  plainly  seen  from  Isa.  xxiv.  23, 
comp.  xxix.  22.  Moreover,  these  hues  are  now  the  most  ex- 
ternal manifestation  of  the  events  that  transpire  within  the 
spiritual-psychical-somatic  nature*  Scripture  does  not  analyze 
for  us  the  shame  of  fallen  men ;  but  when  it  tells  us  that  they 
sewed  fig-leaves  together,  and  made  themselves  aprons,  it  gives 
us  in  a  few  words  the  profoundest  disclosure  on  the  way  in 
which  shame  came  into  existence.  It  is  the  region  below  the 
hip  that  is  veiled  by  men :  complete  nudity,  without  covering 
this  region  of  the  body,  is  confessedly  regarded  even  among 
1  F.  W.  Hagen,  Psychologische  Untersuchungen,  p.  41,  etc 
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savage  nations  as  disgrace.  And  this  has  its  reason — ^that  there 
are  situated  the  outlets  of  excretion  for  the  food  that  has  been 
used,  but  especially  that  there  are  placed  the  organs  of  propa- 
gation, which  in  biblical  language,  and  generally  in  the  common 
speech  of  men,  are  called  shameful  parts  {pudenda).  These  are 
called  at  once  nny  (e,g.  Gen.  ix*  22)  and  "Jf  a  {e.g.  Lev.  xv.  2, 
comp.  Ex.  xxviii.  42),  because  nakedness  and  flesh,  which  men 
are  required  by  shame  to  hide,  culminate  in  them.  Even  with- 
out supposing  that  a  physical  change  passed  upon  these  parts 
by  reason  of  the  fall,  yet  it  is  plain  in  what  way  the  bodily 
results  of  the  fall  must  just  in  this  place  be  evident.  After  man 
had  been  distinguished  into  man  and  woman,  he  resembled  (in 
respect  of  propagation,  and  looking  to  the  physiologic-anatomical 
externality  of  its  apparatus  and  accomplishment)  the  brutes. 
But  in  reference  to  its  spiritual-psychical  background,  and  to 
the  ethical  character  stamped  upon  it  beforehand  by  the  spon- 
taneous power  and  sanctity  of  the  spirit,  he  was  even  in  this 
matter  also  elevated  above  the  brutes.  But  when  men  suc- 
cumbed to  a  temptation  of  Satan  effected  by  means  of  a  brute, 
and  the  power  of  glorification  had  been  changed  into  the 
operation  of  a  materiality  absolutely  become  selfish,  the  con- 
trast between  the  former  time  and  now,  forced  itself  nowhere 
so  sadly  upon  the  percepticm  as  in  the  members  of  propagation, 
where  converged  all  the  rays  of  the  naked  naturalness,  now 
divested  of  the  glory  of  the  spirit,  as  into  their  centre.  The 
opposition,  now  without  unity  of  the  spiritual  and  natural,  was 
here  at  the  coarsest,  and  the  likeness  to  the  brutes  of  the 
human  corporeity  appeared  here  as  the  most  brutal:  there- 
fore men  were  ashamed,  and  covered  themselves,  in  order  to 
hide  from  themselves,  and  from  every  beholding  eye,  the  sight 
of  their  honour  converted  into  shame. 

A  second  feeling  which  seized  the  fallen  ones  was  fear. 
That  they  were  ashamed,  was  an  advantage  which  they  pos- 
sessed over  Satan  ;  but  that  they  were  afraid,  was  common  to 
them  with  him.  We  mean  the  conscious  fear  before  God  with 
which  they  were  possessed,  when  they  were  aware  of  the  sound 
of  Jehovah-Elohim,  as  He  walked  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening,  and  they  hid  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  trees 
of  the  garden  (iii.  8-10).  Fear  in  the  presence  of  God,  as 
distinct  from  the  fear  of  God — and  the  manifold  gradations  of 
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apprehension  and  anxiety,  comprehending  terror  iqid  anguish, 
fright  and  dismay  —  is  the  consequence  of  the  sense  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  feeling  of  guilt 
and  shame.  But  the  wrath  of  God,  as  Scripture  teaches  us 
to  recognise  it,  is  (1)  self-provocation  of  His  holy  personality 
in  the  presence  of  sin ;  (2)  the  excitement  of  the  lower  strict 
potentialities  of  His  glorious  splendour,  or,  as  we  may  also  say, 
of  His  nature,  in  itself  producing  cloudless  light ;  (3)  sending 
forth  powers  of  destruction  operative  in  the  world  from  the 
judicially  aroused  doxa;  (4)  Idndling  of  the  powers  of  nature 
of  the  created  personality  itself,  that  has  become  opposed  to 
God.  In  other  words :  The  wrath  of  God  has  a  personal 
aspect,  and  a  natural  aspect:  it  is  anger,  the  correlative  of 
Echthra  on  the  side  of  the  creature ;  and  vengeance,  the  cor- 
relative of  the  Tarba  on  the  side  of  the  creature  (Div.  IV. 
Sec.  YI.).  God  is  angry,  in  that  His  personal  holiness  repels 
sin,  and  in  that  He  stirs  up  the  flaming  aspect  of  His  glory. 
Wrath,  as  such  a  stirring  up,  is  called  ^»,  DJ?,  ^IJT,  Trt,  b/yf/i 
(Ovfio^y  Apoc.  xix.  15,  from  0v€a/j  synon.  of  (Jseti/,  to  seethe);  and 
as  such  a  setting  on  fire,  it  is  called  fi^T)  or  non^  And  man  is 
afraid,  in  that  feeling,  consciousness,  experience,  of  this  divine 
excitement  places  him  in  fear  atid  quaking;  for  the  charac- 
teristic behaviour  of  this  fear,  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  which 
almost  all  appellations  revert  (KT  =  yr,  nne,  py^  n^^s,  etc), 
is  trembling.  This  trembling,  in  its  highest  degree,  resembles 
the  convulsion  that  follows  electrial  shocks ;  for  instance,  as  the 
Scripture  says,  the  lightning  of  God's  wrath  (Ps.  xviii.  15, 
cxliv.  6).  Fear  in  this  sense,  and  love,  exclude  one  another 
(^0^09  ovK  €<mv  iv  T^  cuyaTrp^  1  John  iv.  18). 

That  men  were  ashamed,  was  the  essential  consequence  of 
the  fact  that  their  glory,  that  clothing  of  honour  of  their  body, 
had  been  perverted  into  the  shame  of  nakedness  (Apoc.  iii.  18) ; 
and  that  they  were  afraid,  was  the  essential  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  they  had  retrograded  from  God's  love,  and  had  there- 
fore incurred  God's  wrath.  Doubtless  it  was  better  that  they 
should  have  been  so  ashamed  and  afraid,  than  that  they  should 
not.  'It  is  true  this  shame  and  fear  were  not  anything  positively 
good — they  were  only  the  arbitrary  reflection  of  lost  good ;  but 
in  this,  that  men  allowed  themselves  to  be  mastered  by  their 
feelings,  without  crushing  them  by  forcible  resistance,  is  shown 
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that  their  fall,  deep  though  it  was,  yet  did  not  approach  in 
depth  to  that  of  Satan.  They  had  sinned  against  their  con- 
science; but  after  they  had  sinned,  they  did  not  put  to  death  their 
conscience,  which  testified  against  them.  For  as  well  shame 
as  fear  operated  by  means  of  the  conscience ;  so  that  men  now 
caught  a  glimpse  of  themselves  out  of  God,  not  without  a  know- 
ledge of  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  what  they  had  been,  in  God. 


CONSCIENCE,  AND  REMOTENESS  FEOM  GOD. 

Sec.  IV. 

The  systematic  treatment  of  a  scientific  matter  has  the  great 
advantage,  that  isolated  thoughts,  which  had  previously 'been 
entertained  upon  questions  associated  therewith,  being  brought 
within  a  closer  and  more  many-sided  connection,  have  to 
tmdergo  an  examination  which,  for  the  most  part,  leads  to 
their  adjustment,  their  definition,  or  their  completion ;  and  the 
historical  method  which  we  have  chosen  benefits  us,  besides,  by 
relieving  us  of  the  associated  prejudice  derived  from  deceptive 
self-observation,  and  teaching  us  to  recognise  their  true  nature 
in  the  first  beginnings  of  psychologic  facts,  with  at  least  far  less 
risk  of  delusion.  Thus  it  is  with  the  question.  What  is  the 
conscience  ?  and  of  what  kind  was  the  intercourse  of  God  with 
the  first  man,  before  and  after  the  fall  ?  On  both  questions 
not  a  few  fallacious  views  are  prevalent,  which,  because  they 
are  not  absolutely  without  truth,  are  liable  to  corrupt  the  truth, 
and  to  be  absorbed  into  almost  traditional  formulas.  It  will  be 
manifest  how  false  they  are,  when  we  compare  them  with  the 
judgments  that  we  have  previously  come  to,  and  with  the 
inexhaustibly  instructive  records  of  primitive  history  contained 
in  the  first  pages  of  the  Bible. 

Nothing  is  more  commonly  read,  than  that  conscience  is  a 
voice  of  God  within  us.  Surely,  literally  and  logically  re- 
garded, this  is  wrong.  For  conscience  {conscience^  from  con  = 
cwm,  cm)  is  strictly  related  to  the  Greek  awei^ai^  (con- 
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8cientia\  and  is  thus  a  subjective  idea,  and  indeed  a  purely 
subjective,  and  not  a  correlative  idea,  as  v.  Schubert  defines 
it  in  his  History  of  the  Souly  after  v.  Baader's  example  : 
"  Privity  of  the  soul  with  the  omnipresent,  omniscient  Qt)d." 
The  aw  is  not  that  of  fellowship  or  intercommunion,  but 
awelBrjaix:  imports  (keeping  in  view  the  distinction  between 
the  /  as  the  knowing  and  the  knowledge,  vid.  1  Cor.  iv.  4)  the 
knowledge  dwelling  in  the.  person  of  man  ;  and  indeed,  as  an 
ethical  conception,  the  knowledge  proceeding  from  man's  con- 
I  sciousness  of  God,  i,€.  from  his  inalienable  knowledge  about 
I  his  conditional  nature  tlu'ough  God,  as  it  were  inalienable 
\  knowledge  about  his  moral  reciprocal  relation  to  God — briefly, 
\  his  moral-religious  consciousness.  It  must  therefore  be  said, 
Conscience  is  the  moral-religious  consciousness,  adapted  to  man 
oy  virtue  of  an  inner  self-evidence  of  God.  But,  moreover, 
this  is  not  true,  if  it  is  meant  thereby  that  there  are  continually 
I'epeated  self-evidences  of  God,  of  which  conscience  is  the  echo, 
and  of  which  man  stands  in  need  in  order  to  have  a  conscience 
at  all.  Scripture  nowhere  speaks  thus  of  the  conscience.  It 
speaks  of  it  everywhere  as  of  something  belonging  to  the  most 
special  nature  of  man.  The  Old  Testament,  in  which  this  con^ 
ception  is  not  yet  impressed — as  jno,  Eccles.  ^.  20  (LXX.  iv 
awuhrfaei  aov\  indicates  only  the  quiet  inward  consciousness — 
expresses  it  as  :h  {p^'^h)}  Conscience  appears  there  as  a  know- 
ledge of  the  heart  (1  Kings  ii.  44) ;  the  rebuke  and  punishment 
of  conscience,  which  man  experiences  as  ^in  and  fi2)n  of  his 
heart  (Job  xxvii.  6,  comp.  LXX. ;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  6 ;  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  10) ;  reproaches  of  conscience,  or  shocks  of  conscience 
{irpoaKoiifiaroj  comp.  Acts  xxiv.  16),  as  3^  ^^bp,  1  Sam. 
XXV.  31.  The  New  Testament  Scripture  also  ascribes  to  the 
heart  the  functions  of  conscience  (Rom.  ii.  15 ;  Heb.  x.  22 ; 
1  John  iii.  19)  :  moreover,  it  has  at  the  same  time  attained  in 
aw€lSr)(rL(:  a  clear  conception  and  expressiou  for  the  fact  of 
the  testimony  of  conscience ;  and  has  assigned  to  it,  under  this 
name,  its  distinctive  place  henceforth  in  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man.^     If  we  ask  about  the  nature  of  the  conscience,  it  is 

*  Luther  tranalateB,  accordingly,  Josh.  xiv.  7,  Job  xxvii.  6,  conscience^ 
but  elsewhere^^ar^ 

'  See  von  Zezschwitz,  Pro/angr&cit&t  und  biblischer  Sprachgeist^  pp. 
52-57.    The  whole  of  Grecian  antiquity  knows  the  fact  of  the  testimony  of 
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everywhere  fonnd  that  it  is  not  God  who  gives  witness  to 
the  conscience,  but  the  conscience  that  gives  witness  to  man 
(2  Cor.  i.  12) :  aviifiaprvpelv  is  not  said  of  the  conscience,  in  the 
sense  that  it  bears  witness  with  God  who  witnesseth,  but  in  the 
sense  that  it  testifies  with,  or  in  man,  Rom.  ii.  15,  ix.  1  (comp. 
avfifmpTvpdv  in  a  similar  sense,  of  an  inwardly  occurring  and 
indwelUng  attestation,  Bom.  viii.  16).  Therefore  also  in 
1  Pet.  ii.  19  (comp.  Bom.  xiii.  5),  crvvel^aif;  Beov  is  not  the 
conscience  as  Gtod  dwelling  in  him,  and  bearing  testimony 
to  the  consciousness,  but  as  consciousness  of  God,  namely,  of 
His  will  and  pleasure.  The  view  is  not  well  established  in 
Scripture,  that  the  conscience  is  the  reflex  of  an  immediate 
self-evidencing  of  God  in  man,  still  less  that  it  is  this  self- 
evidencing  itself.  Moreover,  supposing  that  man  had  dwelling 
in  him,  from  creation  downwards,  God's  Spirit  as  the  founda- 
tion and  support  of  his  life, — a  view  to  which  we  must  on 
the  surface  deny  that  conformity  to  Scripture,  that  it  claims 
on  the  strength  of  a  few  texts  that  may  easily  be  differently 
understood,— conscience  would  still  pot  require  to  be  defined  as 
the  self-attestation  of  this  spirit.^ 

If  we  look  into  primitive  history,  the  erroneousness  of  this 
view  is  confirmed.  When,  in  the  presence  of  the  serpent,  the 
woman  shows  herself  aware  of  the  rigid  divine  prohibition,  atid 
expresses  herself  accordingly,  that  which  she  so  utters  is  the 
testimony  of  her  conscience.     And  when  she  and  Adam,  never- 

conscience,  says  the  attthor,  but  its  wavering  expression  betrayed  the 
deficient  apprehension  of  its  nature.    And  *'  even  the  Old  Testament  was 
no  favourable  ground  on  -which  to  build  up  this  conception.    The  positive 
law  took  its  significance  from  the  natural  moral  consciousness."     We 
observe  thereupon,  that  the  Grecian  antiquity  nevertheless  very  much 
anticipated  the  Israelitish,  in  the  impression  of  the  idea  of  conscience. 
For  Periander  is  said  to  have  replied  to  the  question,  r/  iariy  i7^tv6vipU,  by  \ 
the  words  dyct0j  ovptthnais.    It  is  plain  here,  moreover,  that  Christianity  I 
has  melted  togetiier  the  Old  Testament  truth  with  the  elements  of  Hellenic  ' 
truth ;  and  it  is  consistent  with  this,  that  (except  in  the  section  of  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery,  John  viii.  9)  wvif^v^ti  does  not  cpcur  in  the 
Gospels. 

1  It  must  at  least  be  said,  as  Thomasius,  i.  167 :  There  occurs  a  constant 
inner  living  mtercourse  of  God  with  man,  and  the  result  of  this  com- 
munion is  that  which  we  call  conscience.  For  assuredly  the  conscience  is 
an  impulse  of  the  human  spirit,  but  this  impulse  is  established  by  the 
Divine  Spirit  testifying  itself  in  it. 
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theless^  transgress  the  divine  prohibition,  it  is  the  result  of  their 
having  declined  /from  God's  love  to  sensual  lust,  and  having 
crushed  the  warning  witness  of  their  conscience.  But  when 
the  sin  is  committed,  and  is  manifest  to  them  in  its  conse- 
quences, the  restrained  conscience  breaks  forth  again.  Look- 
ing upon  their  nakedness,  they  are  seized  with  shame;  perceiving 
God's  nearness,  they  are  seized  witlv  fear.  The  two  would  not 
have  been  possible,  if  their  conscience  had  not  reminded  them  of 
the  divine  prohibition,  and  represented  to  them  the  guilt  of  its 
transgression.  Let  it  now  be  considered  that  an  immediate  self- 
attestation  of  God  to  Adam  preceded  the  transaction  between 
the  serpent  and  the  woman,  sciL  the  prohibition  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge ;  and  an  immediate  self-attestation  of  God  follows  it, 
sciL  the  conviction  and  the  sentence ;  and  the  narrative  could  not 
give  us  more  plainly  to  understand  that  the  conscience  is  not 
itself  even  the  reflex  of  an  inward  immediate  self-evidencing 
of  God,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  itself  such  a  self -evidence.^ 
The  apostle  tells  us,  however,  in  Rom.  ii.  15,'  precisely  that 
the  conscience,  in  regard  of  the  objective  factor  of  its  nature, 
is  not  the  echo  of  a  divine  self-evidence  always  immediate,  but 

1  NeverthelesB  v.  Hofmann  says  (Schriftbeweisy  i.  572) :  "Both  shame  and 
fear  were  announcements  of  the  conscience.  But  the  conscience  is,  according 
to  its  nature,  not  a  something  in  man,  nor  an  effect  produced  in  him,  that  he 
could  ascribe  it  to  himself,  }mt  an  immediate  self -evidencing  of  God  in  him, 
to  perceive  which,  is  neither  a  sign  of  a  right  relation  to  Grod,  nor  serves  to 
restore  such  a  relation."  Then  further  on  it  is  said,  p.  578  :  "  Men,  because 
sinful,  in  those  experiences  of  shame  and  fear  neither  recognised  announce- 
ments of  conscience,  nor  consequences  of  their  sin ;  but  there  was  needed 
an  expressive  word  of  €rod  before  they  acknowledged  in  themselves  and 
confessed  to  themselves  that  they,  only  in  consequence  of  their  sin^  were 
ashamed  before  one  another,  and  afraid  before  Grod."  Marvellous  I  The 
conscience  is  no  knowledge,  but  only  an  actus  directus  of  divine  self -attes- 
tation to  men  which  causes  shame  and  fear,  but — bo  knowledge.  For  this 
definition  of  conscience  there  is  no  reference  to  a  scriptural  word^  as  it 
upsets  the  subjective  idea ;  but  to  v.  Earless*  Ethik^  p.  59,  where  we  read» 
^^  Conscience  to  me  is  generally  so  far  identical  with  the  human  spirit,  as  it 
is  not  spirit  in  the  spirit,  not  the  divine  in  the  created,  and  generally  not 
anything.*'  What  then  ?  It  is  actual  reciprocal  relation  of  God  with  the 
human  spirit,  and  the  reverse.  "It  is,  according  to  its  nature,  an  ever 
operative  assurance  of  God  to  our  spirit,  and  the  like.**  We  cannot  ap- 
preciate all  this,  and  we  must  hold  every  definition  of  the  idea  h  priori 
as  a  failure,  which  does  not  start  from  the  fact  that  conscience — irv9%t^nrti% 
as  the  radonak  of  the  word  implies— is  a  species  of  knowledge* 
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the  knowledge  of  a  divine  law  which  every  man — even  he  who 
does  not  know  the  positive  revelation  of  the  law — bears  in  his 
heart.  The  final  destiny  of  a  man  (this  is  the  connection  of 
the  thoughts)  is  decided  not  according  to  the  possession  of  the 
law  as  such,  but  according  to  his  moral  conduct  (ver.  12);  "for 
not  tlie  hearer3  of  the  law  are  just  before  God,  but  the  doers 
of  the  law  shall  be  justified"  (ver.  13).  The  heathen  fumisk 
the  proof  tor  it,  for  they  have,  it  is  true,  no  law  that  they  could 
hear  (no  law  historically  revealed) ;  but  if  the  heathen^  who  are 
still  without  law^  do  by  nature  works  that  the  law  prescribes  to 
them^  they  are,  in  spite  of  their  being  without  law,  a  law  unto 
themselves,  and  prove  thereby  that  a  godly  conversation  is 
possible  even  without  the  possession  of  a  law,  ue^,  a  positive 
law*  They  are,  moreover,  not  absolutely  without  law;  but, 
doing  by  nature  {(^vaei)  what  the  revealed  law  claims,  they 
bear  actual  witness  to  the  fact  that  a  knowledge  of  what  is 
right  before  God  is  established  in  the  (^vav^  i.e.  in  the  creatively 
ordained  constitution  of  man:  they  have,  as  they  prove  by  such 
conduct  according  t^  law  as  is  possible  to  them,  to  cfyyov  rov 
vofiov  ypoTTTov  iv  TCU9  KUpiiav^  axn&v ;  i.e.  the  deed  by  which 
God's  law  is  performed,  of  whatever  kind  this  doing  is,  stands 
as  ah  objective  pattern,  written  with  ineradicable  traces  in  their 
heart,  as  it  stands  for  Israel  on  the  stone  tables  and  the  docu* 
ment^f  the  Thora*  Wherefore  in  Isa.  xxiv.  5  it  may  justly  be 
said  of  all  the  dwellers  in  the  earth,  in  relation  ta  the  final 
judgment,  "  They  have  transgressed  (God's)  laws,  changed  the 
ordinance'*  (LXX.  traprjXJdoaav  rov  vofiov  koI  rp^Xti^av  rk  irpoa^ 
rdryfiara).  When  the  apostle  adds,  avfifiapTvpova-rj<^  avr&v  r^? 
aw€i8i](T€(a^f  he  places  conscience  in  a  relation  to  that  inner  law, 
which  resembles  that  of  prophecy  to  the  Thora.  As  prophecy 
(which  has  been  strikingly  called  the  conscience  of  the  Israel- 
itish  state)  testifies  to  the  Thora,  and  places  the  circumstances 
and  conduct  of  Israel  from  time  to  time  in  the  light  of  the 
Thora, — thus  conscience  gives  witness  to  that  inner  law  in 
man  in  his  own  sight  (avfifiapTvpet)^  impels  and  directs  man  to 
act  according  to  that  law  (the  so-called  precedent  conscience), 
judges  bis  doings  according  to  this  law,  and  reflects  his  actions 
and  his  circumstances  in  the  light  of  this  law  (the  subsequent 
conscience) :  not  as  though  the  conscience  were  a  special  spiritual 
activity  associated  with  the  will,,  the  thought  (judgment),,  and 
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feeling ;  bat  it  is  the  effectual  power  in  the  spiritnal  forms  of 
activity  concerned  in  those  internal  experiences.^  From  the 
side  of  this  critically  judging  and  condemning  activity,  the 
conscience  is  conceived  of  in  reference  to  one's  own  doing 
(Heb.  X.  2),  and  in  reference  to  the  doings  of  others  (1  Cor. 
X.  29  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  2,  v.  11).  The  conscience,  therefore,  is  the 
natural  consciousness  to  man,  as  such,  of  the  latir  in  his  heart ; 
the  religious  moral  determination  of  his  self-consciousness  dwell- 
ing in  the  human  spirit,  and  effectuating  itself  even  against 
the  will  in  all  the  forms  of  life  of  man ;  the  ethical  side  of  the 
general  sense  of  truth  (sensus  communis),  which  remained  in  man 
even  after  his  fall ;  the  knowledge  concerning  what  God  will 
and  will  not  have,^  manifesting  itself  progressively  in  the  form 
of  impulse,  and  judgment,  and  feeling.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  the 
conscience  gives  witness  to  the  inward  law,  there  appear  in  some 
degree  before  a  man,  and  there  arise  in  him — ^whether  it  be  that 
he  reflects  on  his  own  individual  conduct,  or  upon  his  entire 
condition — thoughts  called  forth  by  the  testimony  of  conscience, 
on  the  one  side  accusing,  on  the  other  side  excusing,  which 

^  In  substance  thns  Guder,  Die  Lehre  vom  Gewissen^  in  Sliid,  u, 
Kritiken,  1857,  pp.  265-270 ;  and  Schenkel,  art.  "Gewissen,"  in  Herzog's 
Real'Encyklop&die^  v.  138.  But  while  the  former  teaches  that  conscience 
is  an  activity  which  is  effected  by  a  co-operation  of  the  various  capacities 
of  the  spirit,  sciL  the  form  of  manifestation  of  the  consciousness  of  God 
immanent  in  the  consciousness  of  self,  practically  certifying  itself  to  the 
self -activity ;  the  latter  teaches  that  in  its  nature  it  is  no  activity,  but  a 
determination  of  the  self -consciousness,  which,  however,  as  such,  regulates 
the  activities  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  self -consciousness  expresses  itself, 
sell,  the  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing.  The  two  views,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  contradict  one  another  only  logically,  not  substantially.  Con- 
science, after  its  nature,  is  no  activity,  but  a  determination,  althougb  an 
effective  one ;  and  according  to  its  expression  it  is  an  activity,  but  no  con- 
tingent one :  for,  as  even  Giider  says,  to  the  consciousness  of  God  is  appro- 
priate the  practical  tendency  to  bring  on  the  conditionality  of  t)ie  free 
personality  corresponding  to  him ;  and  what  is  conscience  other  than,  in 
all  forms  of  spiritual  life,  this  self -effectuating  knowledge  of  man  about 
God,  as  the  morally  determining  absolute  will  ? 

'  The  scholastics  distinguish  synteresis  or  synderem  (avvripytfrtg)  as  the 
habitual  knowledge  of  the  divine  will  in  general,  which  is  considered  as  the 
scintilla  spiritus  remaining  in  man,  and  conscientia  as  the  actual  synderesis, 
i.e.  as  the  operation  of  conscience  administering  that  general  knowledge 
normally  or  judicially.  The  synteresis  seems  to  them,  in  the  syllogismus 
conscientis^  ORpropositio  major;  comp.  Schenkel,  Lc.  p.  185. 
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occur  as  in  a  law-suit,  in  controversy  with  one  another  (fiera^v 
oKKi^Xav).  With  this  law  written  on  his  heart,  with  this  con- 
tinuous attestation  of  it  by  conscience,  with  these  thoughts  of 
self-accusation,  or  moreover  of  self-justification,  called  forth  by 
the  testimony  of  conscience, — the  heathen,  as  says  the  apostle 
to  the  heathens,  comes  to  stand  eventually  before  the  judgment 
of  God,  which  He  executes  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  not 
only  of  man,  but  of  humanity.^ 

Conscience  is  thus  not  the  echo  or  the  abode  of  an  imme- 
diate divine  self-evidence,  but  an  actual  consciousness  of  a 
divine  law  established  in  man's  heart ;  for  all  self-consciousness 
of  created  natures  capable  of  self-consciousness,  is  naturally  at 
once  a  consciousness  of  theur  dependence  on  God,  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  duty  to  allow  themselves  to  be  determined 
by  the  will  of  God,  and  consciousness  of  the  general  purport 
of  that  will.  That  which  is  said  by  ancients  and  modems  of 
the  conscience  as  God's  voice  in  us,  has  in  it  this  truth,  that  the 
testimony  of  conscience  certainly  rests  on  a  divine  foundation 
woven  in  om*  natural  condition,  sciL  on  a  divine  law  in  him, 
ordained  with  the  created  constitution  of  man,  ^the  existence 
of  which,  its  claims  and  judgments,  are  removed  from  his  sub- 
jective control.  If  a  man  know  his  doing  to  be  in  harmony 
with  this  law,  his  conscience  is  070^1}  (Acts  xxiii.  1 ;  1  Pet.  iii. 
16,  21 ;  1  Tim.  i.  5,  19),  icaX'n  (Heb.  xiii.  18),  fcaOapd  (1  Tim. 
iii.  9 ;  2  Tim.  i.  3),  airpoaKoiro^  (Acts  xxiv.  16).  If  his  deed 
be  evil,  so  also  is  his  conscience,  inasmuch  as  it  is  consciousness 

^  "If  a  heathen," — thug  v.  Hofmann  fills  up  the  meaning  of  v.  14  in 
the  Zeitschr,/,  Protest.  1860,  p.  69, — "  if  a  heathen  do  what  is  claimed  by 
the  revealed  law,  he  is  in  nowise  ashamed  before  God  that  he  has  not  the 
law :  he  is  to  himself  what  the  Jew  has  in  his  law,  in  that  he,  by  his  doing, 
proves  that  its  contents  is  the  desire  of  his  heart  testified  by  conscience, 
and  accompanied  by  the  interchange  of  thoughts  accusing,  or — in  the  day 
when  God  through  Jesus  Christ  judges  the  hidden  hearths-ground  of  men, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  message  appointed  even  for  the  heathen  world — 
moreover  excusing  him."  This  linking  of  the  ly  hf^ipet  with  the  clause  19 
xmI  dvoXvyovfcuup  I  do  not  approve,  as  appears  from  what  has  been  said 
above;  but  the  thought  that,  in  that  day  in  which  God  exercises  His 
judgment  through  Jesus  Christ  the  Mediator  of  grace,  even  heathens  may 
be  accepted  to  grace,  is  without  doubt  in  the  meaning  of  the  apostle.  We 
remember  the  expression  of  Jesus  on  the  men  of  Nineveh  and  the  queen  of 
the  south  (Matt.  xii.  41).  Compare  also  Hebart,  Die  NatUrliche  Theohgie 
des  Ap.  Paulus,  1861. 
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of  such  evil  {irovripdj  Heb.  x.  22)  :  it  is  fiefiuurfiemj  (Tit.  i.  15 ; 
1  Cor.  viii.  7),  so  far  as  the  evil  deeds  shadow  themselves  in  it 
like  blots  or  /ceKaxmjptaa'/jLivTj  (1  Tim.  iv,  2),  so  far  as  it  bears 
them  in  itself  ineradicably  and  indelibly  like  brands.  All  these 
characteristics  prevail  in  the  so-called  subsequent  conscience. 
In  respect  of  the  so-called  precedent  conscience,  prevails  in 
Scripture  generally  the  fundamental  position  that  man  is  to  act 
in  proportion  to  himself,  i.e,  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
conviction  and  his  faith  (Rom.  xiv.  23 ;  comp.  Ecclus.  xxxvii. 
13,  XXXV.  13),  without  thereby  exalting  the  conscience  to  an 
infallible  oracle.  The  precedent  conscience  may  be  right  or 
wrong,  weak  or  strong  {aadevti^^  aaOevovaa^  1  Cor.  viii.  7, 12) ; 
it  may  err  and  waver  in  that  which  is  right  before  God;  but  in 
all  cases  it  remains  the  norm,  or  law,  for  the  occurrent  doings 
of  man.  For  action  without  conscience  is,  as  such,  absolutely 
blameable,  although  action  according  to  conscience  is  not  abso- 
lutely on  that  account  right  before  God.  For  man,  even 
on  account  of  the  confusions  and  perversions  of  his  conscience, 
is  responsible  to  God;  and  the  weakness  of  conscience,  which 
depends  on  deficiency  of  right  knowledge  (1  Cor.  viii.  7),  and 
is  to  be  spared  (1  Cor.  viii.  9),  may,  in  its  exercise  of  judg- 
ment upon  the  freedom  of  conscience  of  another  (1  Cor.  x. 
29),  result  in  a  self-induration  and  vain-gloriousness  most  peril- 
ous to  the  souL 

If  man,  indeed,  were  not  fallen,  the  conscience  would  be 
the  always  truthful  and  assured  witness  to  itself  of  the  will  of 
God  to  us,  and  the  blessed  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  our 
will  with  the  divine;  or  must  there  have  needed  no  appeal 
to  conscience  before  the  fall  of  man  f  "  So  long,"  say  many,^ 
"  as  man  lived  in  immediate  fellowship  with  God  not  yet  inter- 
rupted by  sin,  he  had  no  conscience,  i.€.  his  self-consciousness 
harmonized  immediately  with  his  divine  consciousness:  there 
could  as  yet  arise  no  distinction  of  the  two,  as  of  natures  essen- 
tially diverse  from  one  another,  or  forms  of  consciousness 
contradicting  one  another."  But  self-consciousness,  world- 
consciousness,  consciousness  of  God,  are  still  quite  three  several 
sides  and  tendencies  of  the  personal  life  of  the  spirit;   and 

^  Thus,  for  example,  Schenkel,  art.  '^Conscience"  in  Herzog^s  Real* 
Encyldop.  v.  132 ;  comp.  K.  v-  Raumer,  Geschichte  der  Pddagogik^  U.  212, 
where  conscience  is  called  the  correlatiYe  of  original  sin. 
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man's  w31  and  God's  will  are  always  two,  if  not  different,  still 
several,  wills ;  and  God's  will  was,  and  is,  and  remains  our  law, 
as  surely  as  the  sense  of  absolute  dependence  on  God — to  which 
even  the  seraphim  give  utterance — will  not  leave  us  even  in  a 
blessed  eternity.^  Why,  then,  might  not  man's  knowledge 
about  his  relation  to  God  from  the  first  beginning  be  called 
conscience,  especially  as,  even  to  those  who  were  first  created, 
the  will  of  God,  having  in  view  the  confirmation  of  their  free- 
dom, was  made  known  in  the  form  of  a  positive  law  ?  Con- 
science in  its  primitive  form  was  exactly  knowledge  knowing 
itself  in  God,  and  knowing  itself  not  otherwise  than  conformed 
to  God's  will.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  it  not  only 
became  a  painful  consciousness  of  disunion  of  the  two,  and  thus 
a  consciousness  of  guilt,  of  which  man,  although  for  a  time  he 
may  hush  it  up,  can  never  wholly  get  rid;*  but,  moreover,  in 
its  claims,  which  it  urges  upon  human  conduct,  it  has  fallen 
into  the  corruptions  of  eclipse  and  stupefaction.  It  is  no 
longer  the  perfectly  true  mirror  of  God's  law'  in  us.  This  law 
itself,  however,  subsists  in  man  as  the  ineradicable  dowry  of 
his  divinely  constituted  nature.  Even  in  man  fallen  is  written, 
that  abiding  in  the  divine  love  is  the  truth  and  the  peace  of 
his  nature ;  that  his  conduct  must  be  so  ordered  as  to  be  con- 
formed to  the  divine  love ;  and  that,  if  it  be  otherwise  ordered, 
it  incurs  the  divine  anger.  The  powers  of  the  spirit  and  of 
the  soul  themselves  are  as  the  decalogue  of  this  creative  Thora 
established  in  us*  Only  the  prophecy  of  conscience,  although 
inextricably  related  to  this  objective  law  of  God,  was  subjected 
to  the  consequences  of  the  fall ;  and  after  man  had  fallen  from 
God's  love,  there  needed  a  re-establishment  into  this  holy  sphere 
(comp.  Ronu  ix.  1),  that  the  conscience  should  testify  to  him 
just  as  truly  and  surely  of  the  will  of  the  divine  love  as  of  the 
incurred  divine  wrath. 

*  We  cannot  therefore  agree  with  Harless  (EtMk,  p.  84),  who  refuses 
to  consciencef  considered  according  to  its  natare,  the  form  of  the  law ; 
becanse  he  regards  oonsdonsness  of  the  divine  will  as  law,  and  dissent  of 
the  human  will  from  the  divine,  as  inseparable. 

'  Objectively  represented  by  heathenism  in  the  Furies,  the  personified 
terrores  conscientias,  as  is  acknowledged  by  heathendom  itself,  as  soon  as 
the  spell  of  the  mythology  is  broken.  See  the  expressions  of  Cicero, 
Juvenal,  and  others,  in  Thomasius,  Grundlinien  z.  Religions' Unterricht,  sec. 
XL  (ed.  3, 1858),  and  Harlees,  Ethik^  p.  26. 


*^^ 

*     ''^^. 
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For  as  it  is  wrong  to  name  conscience  the  voice  of  God,  so 
it  is  also  wrong  to  name  conscience,  as  such,  the  y6ice  of  God 
the  Eedeemer.  Since  Giinther  and  Pabst,  it  is  a  much  received 
view  that  conscience  is  not  a  psychologic  fact  appertaining  to 
the  creation,  but  to  redemption.  No ;  conscience  is  inseparable 
from  the  personal  nature  of  man,  and  comes  into  being  contem- 
poraneously therewith ;  for  the  self-<;onscious  man  is,  as  such, 
conscious  to  himself  also  of  his  condltionality  in  respect  of  God 
and  his  duty,  that  he  may  allow  himself  continually  to  be  con- 
ditioned in  his  self-determination  by  the  will  of  God.  The  ex- 
istence of  conscience,  therefore,  reaches  beyond  the  fall,  and 
has,  in  its  manifestation  of  itself,  run  through  a  changeful 
history :  it  was  one  thing  in  its  original  position ;  it  is  another 
in  its  position  under  sin;  it  becomes  another  in  its  position 
under  grace,  through  which  it  becomes  renewed,  together 
with  our  likeness  to  God.  While  it  testifies  to  man  of  his 
separation  from  God,  and  creates  the  longing  after  harmony 
and  peace  with  God,  it  assuredly  helps  to  prepare  the  way  for 
redemption ;  but  it  is  so  little  a  gift  of  redeeming  grace,  that 
rather  it  needs  itself  not  only  purification*  through  grace  (Heb. 
ix.  14,  comp.  ix.  9,  x.  2),  but  correction,  establishment,  sharpen- 
ing (comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  4)  through  grace.  Thus,  moreover,  what 
has  often  been  maintained,  after  Giinther's  example,  is  unsound, 
that  the  call  of  God,  najfc?,  is  the  origin  and  essence  of  conscience, 
and  that  this  latter  is  therefore  the  beginning  of  the  grace  that 
seeks  the  sinner.^  When  Eve,  in  the  presence  of  the  serpent, 
showed  herself  conscious  of  the  divine  prohibition  and  of  its  rigid 
obligation ;  when  shame  and  fear  laid  hold  upon  the  fallen  ones,  it 
was  God's  law  (established  in  the  first  man,  as  in  all  men,)  of  the 
obedience  of  thankful  love  due  to  God,  which  law  made  itself 
then  manifest.  The  call  of  Jehovah-Elohim,  Where  art  thout 
was  thus  not  the  first  beginning  of  conscience,  and  conscience 
was  not  the  continued  echo  of  that  call*  Men  had  a  conscience 
which  testified  to  them  of  God's  loving  will,  even  in  the  rela- 
tion of  nearness  to  God,  in  which  they  stood  before  the  fall : 
they  had  a  conscience  which  placed  them  in  shame  and  remorse, 
in  the  relation  of  remoteness  from  God  in  which  they  stood 
after  the  fall;  and  it  is  nothing  else  than  the  struggle   of 

^  See  the  chief  passage  from  the  school  of  speculative  theology  that 
preceded  Giinther,  in  Thomaaius,  Dogm,  L  854. 
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tlioaghts  of  self -accusation  and  of  self-exculpation  in  the  court 
of  conscience,  to  which  Jehovah-Elohim  puts  an  end  by  bringing 
the  testimony  of  conscience  concerning  their  guilt  to  a  certainty.^ 
But  when  God  approaches  them  as  a  Judge,  he  at  the 
same  time  approaches  them  as  a  Redeemer.  This  advance 
of  Jehovah-Elohim  in  the  garden  is  the  first  historical  n^ove- 
ment  of  God  to  the  work  of  redemption — ^the  first  historical 
step  to  the  incarnation.  For  that  this  mode  of  intercourse  of 
God  with  men  was  the  primitive  mode,  is  a  prejudice  that  rests 
upon  no  demonstration.  The  intercourse  that  till  then  had 
subsisted,  took  another  form  in  consequence  of  the  fall.  The 
life  of  men,  while  still  unfallen,  was  a  life  in  God,  and  in  His 
love.  If  they  addressed  themselves  to  themselves,  they  com- 
muned with  God  in  the  spirit ;  and  if  they  turned  to  the  outer 
world,  they  communed  with  God  in  His  works.  But  when  they 
swerved  from  God's  love,  they  became  strange  to  God,  and  God 
became  remote  from  them.  But,  according  to  His  eternal  counsel 
of  love.  He  would  not  remain  remote  from  them.  He  approached 
them  again,  but  now  in  a  manner  that  corresponded  to  their 
materiah'zation  and  alienation.  He  gives  to  Himself  a  manifesta- 
tion limited  by  the  sensuous  perceptions  of  men,  and  probably 
human.  This  is  no  childish  representation  or  mythologic  in- 
vestment of  the  narrative.     Certainly  the  being  of  man,  even 

^  "We  refer  here  to  F.  Weber,  Die  Lehre  vom  Gewissen  mit  hes,  Abseheii 
auf  ihre  Bed,  fUr  die  KircJdiche  Praxis,  in  the  Zeitschr.  f.  Protest  1860, 
pp.  65-89.  This  appendix  is  a  commentary  supplementary  in  many  ways, 
and  well  considered,  to  this  paragraph  of  my  biblical  psychology.  Compare 
also  the  opinions  of  Guder,  in  agreement  with  the  above,  disputing  of  the 
falsely  making-objectiye  of  the  idea  of  conscience,  in  his  Lehre  vom  Gemssen, 
he:  ^^  The  conscience  is  in  nowise  a  transcendent  approval  of  God  in  the 
subject."  Gbschel,  Der  Mensch  diesseits  und  jenseits,  p.  56;  Philippi, 
Glaubenslehre,  iii.  13,  "  Knowledge  of  the  human  spirit  about  the  divine 
law  implanted  in  it;"  Fronmiiller,  art.  **  Gewissen "  in  th&,^llersd.  BibL 
Wdrterhuch;  v.  Zezschwitz,  I.e. ;  v.  Rudloff,  p.' 142 ;  Riehm,  Lehrhegrijff^  des 
Hehrderbr.^  p.  675,  where  is  well  and  briefly  given^  by  way  of  definition, 
^'  '2vifttlyiffi{  is  the  knowledge  of  man  about  hindself  concerning  his  relation 
to  God."  Schenkel,  art.  "  Gewissen"  in  Herzog's  HE.:  "  It  is  not  accu- 
rate to  define  conscience  as  an  existence,  or  a  voice  of  God  in  man.  In  the 
conscience  God  is  not  the  subject,  but  man  is  the  subject ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  God  is  the  object.  Man  has  God  objectively  in  the  conscience ; 
God  is  objectively  to  man  in  the  conscience."  My  Elberfeld  critic,  following 
Baader,  defines :  **  Conscience  is  the  knowledge  of  our  being  knoivn,^* 
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after  the  fall,  is  a  being  in  God  (Acts  xvii.  28) ;  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  God  the  omnipresent  is  in  man  also  after  his  fall.^ 
But  because  man  is  no  longer  in  God's  love,  it  is  true  equally 
that  he  is  out  of  G^d,  and  God  out  of  man.  The  relation  of 
love  is  severed.  It  is  this  which  now  becomes  historically 
manifest.  How  distant  God  has  become  from  men,  is  plain  from 
the  fact  that  He  now  advances  to  them  from  without ;  and  how 
strange  men  have  become  to  God,  is  plain  from  the  fact  that 
they  hide  themselves  from  His  presence.  The  breach  of  the 
relation  of  love,  however,  becomes  manifest  in  so  historical  a 
manner,  because  a  new  restoration  of  men  in  the  course  of  the 
history  is  the  loving  purpose  of  God.  The  preparatory  form 
of  this  restoration  is  this,  that  on  the  part  of  God,  the  promise, 
and  on  the  part  of  man,  faith,  passes  through  the  separating 
wall  of  partition, — a  psychological  event  of  the  profoundest 
significance  to  the  history  of  redemption* 


THE  PROMISE,  AND   FAITH. 

Sec.  V. 

ALTHOtrofl  shame  and  fear,  the  effects  and  expressions  of 
conscience,  do  not  constitute  any  real  atonement,  yet  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  fallen  men,  by  the  immediate  self-evidence  of 
God  the  Judge  and  the  Redeemer,  very  soon  enter  upon  a 
position  truly  prepared  for  atonement.  How  comes  it  now, 
that  God's  grace  did  not  make  that  which  had  happened,  in 

^  AccordlDg  to  Scripture,  no  more  can  be  said ;  for  that  God's  Spirit  is 
inborn  into  man  as  the  ideal  principle  of  divine  fellowship,  without  never- 
theless being  able  to  manifest  it  of  itself,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit— the  Spirit 
of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God^  as  the  real  principle  of  the  divine  feUowship— 
was  the  first  that  brought  the  actual  personal  unity  of  man  with  God  into 
operation  (Schoberl.  JahrbUcher^  1661,  p.  69),  is  a  view  irreconcilaUe  with 
the  unity  of  God's  Spirit.  Scripture  knows  nothing  of  an  immanenoe  of 
God's  Spirit  in  man,  as  such,  even  fallen.  The  Spirit  of  God,  in  passages 
of  Scripture  such  as  Gen.  vi.  3  (see  my  Comm.)^  is  the  Spirit  in  virtue 
of  which  humanity  has  its  origin  from  God,  in  a  manner  exalted  over  all 
earthly  creatures,  and  can  say,  We  are  His  offering  (Acts,  Z.C.). 
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such  a  way  not  to  liave  happened,  that  the  history  of  mankind, 
placed  back  at  its  creatively  established  and  good  commence- 
ment, might  have  begun  anew?  Why"  was  there  needed,  in 
order  that  the  loving  relation  of  God  and  men  should  be  re- 
stored, such  a  fact  influencing  the  Godhead  in  its  own  proper 
nature,  and  operating  from  eternity  upon  time,  as  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son?  Wherefore  did  God  permit,  that,  from  the  fall  of 
the  first  man  downwards,  sin  and  grace,  without  the  extirpation 
of  the  former  by  means  of  the  latter,  should  propagate  them- 
selves in  an  historical  course  of  thousands  of  years?  and  where- 
fore did  He  ordain,  that  not  till  the  middle, — as  it  were,  in  the 
fulness, — of  these  long  periods,  should  the  Restorer  appear,  who 
would  perfectly  retrieve  the  good  beginning  that  had  been  lost  ? 
To  these  questions  the  general  answer  is,  that  the  work  of 
restoration  was  a  work  of  free  divine  love,  but  that,  if  it  were 
to  be  effected,  it  could  only  be  effected  thus,  and  no  otherwise. 
The  reasons  of  the  kind  and  manner  of  its  accomplishment  lay 
in  God's  nature,  and  in  the  God-appointed  nature  of  man.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  was  in  the  constitution  of  freedom  that  the  sin 
of  men,  as  their  free  action,  could  not  become  undone,  without 
at  the  same  time  annihilating  men  themselves,  together  with 
this  beginning  of  free  self-demonstration;  and  it  was  in  the 
cohstitution  of  spiritual-corporeity,  in  virtue  of  which  men 
are  not  only  independent  persons,  but  also  a  self-propagating 
species  organically  linked  together,  that  the  determination 
against  God  of  the  first  created  ones  must  become  of  decisive 
consequences  for  the  whole  humanity  established  together  in 
them,  and  developing  itself  forth  from  them.  On  the  other 
side,  it  was  in  the  constitution  of  the  divine  holiness,  that  God 
cannot  abrogate  the  self-punishment  which  sin  bears  in  itself, 
and  propagates  o<at  from  itself,  without  atonement  offered ;  and 
that  He  cannot  love  the  sinners,  without  the  sin — which  rejects 
Him,  and  which  He  rejects — being  made  perfectly  sound  again. 
These  answers  to  the  above  questions  are  right  in  outline,  but 
they  do  not  become  convincing,  until  we  apprehend  that  the 
ethical  consequences  of  sin  are  at  the  same  time  physical.  No 
human  pains  of  repentance  were  sufiicient  to  give  to  men  again 
an  internal  and  external  form  conformed  to  the  holiness  of 
God ;  for  sin  had  disordered  their  likeness  to  God,  and  there 
needed  a  new  creative  restoration  of  this,  that  God  might  again 
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recognise  Himself  In  men,  and  love  them.  Further,  wrath  and 
love  are  not  merely  the  several  modes  of  God's  feeling ;  but  two 
principles,  distinct  as  fire  and  light,  of  the  everlasting  glorious 
revelation  of  His  nature.  God  is  love,  but  He  is  so  in  ever- 
lasting, absolutely  cloudless,  bright,  triumph  over  the  ground  of 
fire  which,'  in  historical  revelation  of  God,  is  called  opytj^  and 
according  to  which  God  Himself  is  called  irvp  KaraucCKi^Kov. 
The  spirit  of  man  dwelt  in  God's  love,  and  his  soul  was  the 
copy  of  that  triumph  of  light  But  \vhen  man  swerved  from 
God's  love,  he  sank  down  into  the  fire-ground  of  his  nature, 
which  originated  in  the  fire-ground  of  the  divine.  Man  was 
now  a  ^wei,  riicvov  ofxyrj^:  (Eph.  ii.  3)— one  that  had  incurred 
wrath.  He  was  no  more  Kouftavo^  dela<;  (pwreo)^  (2  Pet.  i.  4) ; 
and  if  he  were  to  become  so  again,  not  only  was  a  change  of 
disposition  in  God  necessary,  but  an  act  of  divine  love  to  lift 
him  up  out  of  the  depth  of  wrath  again  to  the  altitude  of  the 
light.  This  act  of  divine  love  is  the  everlastingly  decreed  and 
temporally  fulfilled  redemption  of  men  from  wrath  through  the 
Son  of  love,  who  betook  Himself  down  into  the  depth  of  the 
Godhead's  wrath,  clothed  the  humanity,  which  had  forfeited 
the  divine  likeness,  with  His  own  absolute  divine  likeness,  took 
the  wrath  upon  Himself,  and  annihilated  it  in  Himself, — and 
thus  brought  back  the  creature  that  had  fallen  from  love,  again 
to  the  principle  into  which  it  had  been  created.  It  will  be 
objected  that  these  are  words  of  fancy,  and  not  of  understand- 
ing— pictures,  and  not  ideas.  But  of  such  mysteries  we  can 
only  effectually  stammer  in  shadows ;  and  your  abstract  concep- 
tions,— we  appeal  to  the  objectors, — are  nothing  but  a  perforated 
sieve  for  these  most  intensely  real  of  all  realities.  Scripture 
says,  moreover  (Gal.  iii.  13),  that  Christ  must  first  become 
Kardpoj  that  the  promised  evkoyia  might  be  brought  forth: 
Kardpa  is  the  manifestation  of  the  anger,  and  evXoyia  the  mani- 
festation of  the  love.  The  Kardpa  of  the  Sinaitic  law  which 
He,  as  the  crucified,  "^^y  set  forth  in  Himself,  is  only  an  his- 
torical expression  of  the  opyri^  which  abideth  on  all  those  who 
despise  the  act  of  reconciliation  (John  iii.  36),  which  therefore 
humanity  had  incurred  (Eph.  ii.  3),  and  subject  to  the  penalty 
of  which,  without  Christ,  it  would  have  remained. 

This  change  of  the  divine  wrath  into  love  through  the  self- 
surrender  of  the  Son  of  God  to  and  for  fallen  humanity,  is 
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an  eternal  fact ;  for  God's  will  of  love  and  connsel  of  love,  in 
respect  of  humanity,  in  eternal  prevision  of  its  fall,  are  ever- 
lasting. When,  thelrefore,  the  fall  of  man  had  carried  itself 
historically  into  effect,  then  began  also  immediately,  rooted  in 
the  eternal  fact  of  reconciliation  before  God,  the  historical  self- 
manifestation  of  the  divine  loving  will,  and  the  hisforical  self- 
fulfilment  of  the  divine  counsel  of  love.  The  judicial  sentences 
upon  the  serpent,  the  woman,  the  man,  are  expressions  of  the 
divine  wrath ;  but  the  will  of  wrath  becomes  at  once  manifest 
as  a  loving  will  of  wrath,  i.e.  not  absolute,  but  a  will  of  wrath, 
subdued  and  enclosed  by  love ;  for  the  extreme  of  the  cui^se 
upon  the  serpent,  the  bruising  of  its  head  by  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  is  blessing  for  humanity.  At  first  it  is  only  a  ray  of 
light,  which  breaks  through  the  gloom  of  the  alienation  of  men 
from  God, — only  a  gleam  of  light,  which  shines  out  in  the  midst 
of  the  fire  of  wrath.  It  is  a  word  which  speaks  of  a  future  One ; 
for,  because  God  has  become  remote  from  men,  their  salvation 
also  now  comes  from  afar.  And  because  men  have  externalized 
themselves  by  sin,  this  word  of  promise  points  thus  externally 
to  victory  over  the  serpent.  What  the  divine  love  means, 
remains  concealed,  as  behind  an  emblematical  form  of  enigma. 
And  yet  the  whole  gospel  is  contained  in  this  Protevangelium. 
The  nB^'«  jnr,  the  wn,  fundamentally  understood,  is  no  other 
than  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  son  of  Mary.  Yea,  this 
is  He  who,  in  and  with  this  word,  establishes  the  foundation  of 
His  coming  in  humanity;  for  from  this  word  inwardly,  and 
from  this  word  outwardly.  He  advances  through  the  Old  Tes- 
tament to  the  purpose  of  His  incarnation,  and  through  the 
New  Testament  to  the  purpose  of  His  mission.  But  that  the 
self -demonstration  of  the  divine  love,  that  the  self-proclamation 
of  His  coming,  should  subsist  in  such  dim,  and  more  or  less 
external,  words  of  a  future  person,  is  the  result  of  the  remote- 
ness of  humanity  from  God. 

Salvation  moves  towards  humanity  from  the  distance ;  and 
by  what  means  does  it  become  near  to  it  ?  By  faith.  Scrip- 
ture appropriates  the  activities  of  faith  and  conditions  of  faith, 
as  well  to  the  spirit  (€.g»  Ps.  cxliii.  7,  Ixxviii.  8,  li.  12)  as  to 
the  soul  {e,g.  hope,  wait,  trust  on  God,  depend  on  God,  rest  in 
God,  Ps.  cxvi.  7,  cxxxi.  2).  But  Scripture  nowhere  says,  the 
spirit  believes,  or  the  soul  believes;  because  faith  (Trtorevetir, 
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rP^.JJ)  is  an  operation  of  the  human  Ego,  which  is  distinguished 
from  spirit,  soul,  and  body.  It  says,  indeed,  that  with  the 
heart  it  is  believed,  KapSla  irurreveroL  (Rom.  x.  10),  because 
faith  is  a  central,  yea,  the  most  central  human  operation  ;^  but, 
moreover,  it  distinguishes  from  the  heart  itself  that  which  is 
Itself  believing  in  us :  for  the  peculiar  nature  of  faith  scarcely 
anywhere  expresses  itself  more  plainly  than  Ps.  Ixxiii.  26,  where 
Asaph  says,  ^^  My  flesh  and  my  heart  f  aileth ;  but  Elohim.  is  the 
rock  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever.**  His  Ego  remains 
trusting  in  God,  even  although  the  body,  and  even  the  heart — 
thus  the  spirit-  and  soul-life,  or  his  external  and  internal  man^ — 
decayed :  even  then  he  held  fast  ta  God,  as  to  the  rock  which 
abides  when  everything  is  wavering,  and  to  the  possession  which 
must  remain  to  him  when  all  else  is  lost.  He  held  fast  to  him 
for  ever,  himself  imperishable,  because  associated  with  the  im- 
perishable. This  recourse,  breaking  through  all  inward  and 
outward  contradictions — through  sin,  sorrows,  death,  and  hell — 
to  God  the  Bedeemer;  this  longing  after  God's  free,  merciful 
love,  as  His  own  word  declares  it, — a  longing,  reaching  forth, 
and  grasping  it;  this  naked,  unselfish  craving,  feeling  itself 
satisfied  with  nothing  else  than  God's  promised  grace;  this 
eagerness,  absorbing  every  ray  of  light  that  proceeds  from  God's 
reconciled  love;  this  convinced  and  safety-craving  appropria- 
tion and  clinging  to  the  word  of  grace; — this  b  faitL  Accord- 
ing to  its  nature,  it  is  the  pure  receptive  correlative  of  the  word 
of  promise ;  a  means  of  approaching  again  to  God,  which,  as  the 
word  itself,  is  appointed  through  the  distance  of  God  in  conse- 
quence of  sin :  for  faith  has  to  confide  in  the  word,  in  spite  of 
all  want  of  comprehension,  want  of  sight,  want  of  experience. 
No  experimental  actiis  rejUxi  belong  to  the  nature  of  faith. 
It  is,  according  ta  its  nature,  actio  directOy  to  wit,  fiducia 
eupplex? 

^  Thomasius,  Dogm,  iv.  158. 

*  Thus  is  removed  the  doubt  of  Oehler  in  Herzog^s  R.E,  vi.  20,  that 
^^  heart"  in  connection  with  '^^  flesh '^  seems  to  indicate  the  bodily  heart :  it 
indicates  that  which  is  within  the  body,  and  generally  that  which  is  within. 
Gomp.*  also  my  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  in  loco. 

'  Nowhere  is  this  discussed  more  instructively,  or  with  more  profound 
experience,  than  in  Ehrich  Pontoppidan^s  (author  of  the  Menoza)  dear 
Mirror  of  Faith^  Copenhagen  and  Leipz.  1726,  1768 ;  vid.  the  Appendix 
to  this  division. 
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Wliile  now  from  the  God  of  love — the  remote  God — the 
word  of  promise  comes  to  meet  man,  and  man  as  Ego,  with  ali 
the  powers  of  his  spirit  and  his  soul,  reaches  forward  ta  meet 
it  faithfully,  the  primitive  relation  of  love  renews  itself  once 
more  as  in  its  budding  commencement.  This  incipient  form  is 
retained,  moreover,  through  the  entire  history  of  salvation  here 
below,  although  the  revelation  of  salvation  progresses,  and  the 
difference  of  the  two  testaments  is  considerable.  For  even 
after  Jesus  had  historically  appeared,  and  had  completed  the 
redemption,  it  is  the  word  which  with  all  its  clearness  is  still 
eaoTTTpov  iv  alviyfuiTi  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12),  and  the  faith,  which  no 
otherwise  apprehends  it  than  in  the  word,  which  encloses  all 
other  means  of  grace.  Our  natural  life  remains  subjected  to 
wrath,  and  finally  succumbs  to  the  attack  of  death ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  this  wrath  we  live,  who  believe,  with  our  Ego,  with  our 
innermost  man  delivered  from  wrath,  in  the  principle  of  divine 
love;  and  aU  the  wrath  which  we  experience  is  of  no  avail  any 
more  to  us  according  to  our  true  Being,  but  to  the  disintegrat- 
ing of  the  Natural,  from  which  we  are  ever  longing  to  become 
delivered.  Our  likeness  to  God,  our  doxay  is  lost;  but  in 
Christ,  whom  we  have  apprehended  in  faith  on  His  word,  we 
have  it  again.  He  is  our  divine  image,  and  our  doaa^  till  the 
time  when  all  vrrath,  not  merely  in  the  way  of  imputation, 
but  also  actually,  shall  be  extinguished  for  us,  and  our  whole 
natural  condition  shall  be  transformed  into  the  image  and  the 
gbry  of  Christ. 

We  return  to  the  psychological  elucidation  of  these  facts  of 
the  redemption  in  the  concluding  divisions.  The  strictness  of 
the  systematic  method  would  have  properly  bidden  us  to  be 
silent  on  the  subject  as  yet ;  but  we  could  not  deny  ourselves 
this  precursory  glance,  since  the  ground  of  our  natural  condi- 
tion established  by  the  creation,  which  the  section  that  now 
follows  will  determine,  is  already,  from  the  first  historical  mov- 
ing of  the  solution  of  the  enigma  of  redemption,  pervaded  by 
grace,  and  only  remains  in  existence  because  it  has  this  for  a 
background. 
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APPENDIX. 


From  Pontoppidan! 8  "  Mirror  of  Faiths 

Petrus  MoLiN-ffiUS  (Du  Moulin)  has  briefly  and  clearly  shown,^ 
that  the  special  nature  of  faith  consists  merely  in  the  repentant 
soul's  recourse  to  Christ ;  and  that  the  consolatory  experience, 
with  the  strong  assurance  that  arises  therefrom,  belongs  not  so 
much  to  the  nature  as  to  the  perf ectness  of  the  faith :  for  the 
nature,  or  forma  essentialisy  oi  faith  may  be  found  in  him  who, 
like  the  father  of  the  boy  with  a  dumb  spirit,  is  compelled  to 
acknowledge  with  weeping  eyes,  ^*  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  Thou 
mine  unbelief."  Du  Moulin  distinguishes  in  that  respect  a 
twofold  assurance, — an  assurance  of  refuge  (confianee  de  re- 
eour8)j  and  an  assurance  of  experience  {confianee  de  sentiment), 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  fiducia  sfuppUx  and  fiduda  trvumr- 
phans.  The  recourse  of  faith  to  Jesus,  and  the  laying  hold  of 
His  merits,  is  actio  fidei  directa ;  and  the  powerful  experience 
that  follows  thereupon  of  the  attestation  and  the  firmness  of 
faith,  is  actio  fidei  reflexa.  The  believer  attains  to  reflex  faith, 
i,e.  to  faith  which  recognises  and  experiences  itself  in  the 
divine  light  with  joy,  partly  by  trying  himself  according  to 
God's  word  (2  Cor.  xiii.  5),  and  finding  himself  standing  in 
the  faith  (refkxio  activa  rationalis  vel  syllogisticd) ;  partly  by 
receiving  without  his  own  agency  impressions  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  in  the  ground  of  his  heart  give  to  him  the  sweet 
and  comforting  assurance  of  his  faithful  position,  and  assure 
him  that  he  is  a  child  of  God  {reflexio  mere  passiva  et  super- 
naturalis).  The  reflex  faith  in  this  latter  sense  is  separated 
from  the  direct  faith,  just  as  the  repeating  echo  is  distinguished 
from  the  voice  that  calls  it  forth. 

^  In  his  excellent  Traite  de  la  Forme  essentielle  ou  nature  de  la  Foi 
JtLstifiante,  an  appendix  of  his  Traite  de  la  Paix  de  VAme, 
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IV. 

THE  NATURAL  CONDITION. 


**  Nil  digniuB  est  anima,  nil  excelleutius  hac  onica  cognitione,  quam  qui 
perfectam  haberet  Deo  similis  easet,  inao  Deus  ipse." — Franciscus  Sanchez. 
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PEESONAUTY  AND  THE  "EGO." 

Sec.  L 

Having  now  considered  the  fall  of  man  psychologically,  and 
having,  moreover,  taken  a  psychological  anticipatory  glance  at 
his  restoration,  we  proceed  to  consider,  apart  from  this  work  of 
grace,  his  present  condition.  The  method  which  we  adopt  for 
this  purpose  is  from  within  outwards.  That  which  is  most  ex- 
ternal of  man  is  his  corporeity.  Powers  which  are  common  to 
this  with  the  whole  of  nature  are  active  herein — ^the  presupposi- 
tions or  postulates  of  bodily  life.  In  these  powers,  rules  the  soul, 
combining  them  into  the  unity  of  individual  life.  The  soul,  on 
the  one  hand,  is  turned  towards  these  powers,  and  towards  cor- 
poreity ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  turned  inwardly  towards  the 
spirit,  whence  it  has  its  origin.  The  soul  is  the  external  aspect 
of  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  the  internal  aspect  of  the  soul ;  and 
the  most  internal  nature  of  man  is  his  Ego,  which  is  distinct 
from  spirit,  soul,  and  body.  From  this  we  begin.  It  is  the 
same  course  which  is  adopted  by  the  work  of  restoration.  This 
also  addresses  itself  first  of  all  to  the  human  Ego,  and  thence 
extends  to  the  threefold  condition  of  man's  being.  For  the 
faith  with  which  it  commences  is,  as  we  saw  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  paragraph,  the  union  of  the  Ego  with  the  word  of  grace. 
It  is  then  no  philosophic  abstraction  with  which  we  begin, 
but  a  natural  psychologic  fact  of  the  greatest  soteriologic 
importance ;  for  which  reason  we  may  expect  that  the  self-dis- 
tinguishing of  man  as  Ego,  from  all  which  belongs  to  his  nature, 
will  be  very  sharply  impressed  on  Scripture.  And  it  is  so. 
How  clearly  is  man  as  Ego  distinguished,  Isa.  xxvi.  9,  from 
his  spirit  and  his  soul !  how  clearly  (Pro v.  xxiii.  15,  ^?9"W  ^?^,  j  ' ' 
and  Eccles.  vii.  25,  ^3?)  ^?K)  from  his  heart  1  And  how  ingeni- 
ously is  the  twofold  relation  of  the  Ego  to  the  human  natural 
condition  indicated,  by  the  fact  that  the  Israelite  —  speaking 
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of  the  spirit,  soul,  heart — says  not  less  frequently  ^/^  than  ^3 
or  ^3*11521 !  In  the  former  case,  the  Ego  appears  as  the  centre, 
v^hich  has  the  natural  condition  above  itself,  or  around  itself ;  in 
the  latter  case,  as  the  circumference,  which  encloses  the  natural 
condition,  and  contains  within  itself  all  that  belongs  to  it.  (See 
'^  ^mi,  Ps.  cxlii.  4,  cxliii.  4;  "hv  ^?^?,  Ps.  xliL  5,  6,  7,  12,  xliii.  5, 
Job  XXX.  16,  Lam.  iii.  20;  vp  ^3^,  Jer.  viii.  18,  Neh.  v.  7 ;  and 
compare  with  these,  passages  such  as  Ps.  cvii.  5,  Lam.  i.  20, 
where  we  read  instead,  ^3  or  ^3")pa.) 

So  far  as  man  is  able  in  the  innermost  depth  of  his  innate 
being  to  apprehend  himself  as  Ego,  and  to  comprehend  the 
entirety  of  this  being  in  the  thought  of  Ego,  we  call  him  a 
person.  Scripture  indeed  makes  use  of  irpoacyrrov  (2  Cor. 
i.  11),  D^JB,  not  in  this  sense,  but  of  man,  or  even  of  God  in 
His  self-representation  in  the  externality  of  His  manifestation. 
'TirooTouTv;  also  (Heb.  i.  3,  comp.  xi.  1)  indicates  in  itself  not 
that  which  knows  itself,  but  the  substance  that  underlies  the 
appearance.  But "  person"  has  now  come  into  use,  to  express  a 
nature  self-consciously  determining  itself,  and  self-conscious, 
and  capable  of  introspection,  even  to  the  thought  of  the  Ego. 
The  classical  use  of  the  word  has  most  undoubtedly  the  ten- 
dency to  give  it  this  later  meaning,  which  is  brought  about  by 
the  Romish  law  and  the  ecclesiastical  dogmatics.  It  were  only 
to  be  wished  that  *^  personality"  should  not  be  confounded  with 
"individuality,"  as  still  so  frequently  occurs.  Personality  is 
that  which  is  common  to  all  men  as  such,  whereby  they  are 
elevated  above  plants  and  beasts  (for  even  between  the  idea, 
feeling,  and  instinct  of  the  brute,  and  the  subjectivity  of  man, 
which  knows  itself,  and  determines  itself  out  of  itself,  is  an 
impassable  gulf).  Individuality,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  individual  man,  whereby  he  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  beings  of  his  kind.^  In  Scripture  we  cannot 
naturally  expect  these  conceptions  of  scholastic  language.  But 
even  in  the  narrative  of  creation,  where  p?  is  only  used  of 
plants  and  beasts,  and  not  of  men,  it  suggests  that  man  is  more 
than  an  individual  of  a  T? — ^he  is  a  person.  And  Paul  says, 
in  connection  with  a  word  of  Aratos,  that  humanity  is  7^1/09 

^  Let  it  be  observed  how  Cicero,  de  offic.  i.  30,  expreases  himself  here- 
upon :  InteUigendom  est,  doabus  quasi  a  natnra  dob  indntos  esse  personis, 
etc.     The  one  is  **  personality,"  the  other  "  individuality." 
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Tov  Qeov  (Acts  xvii.  28)  :  it  is  an  entirety  of  individuals,  which 
at  the  same  time  are  persons,  as  God  is  a  person. 

Eveiything  which  pertains  to  the  condition  of  being,  and  to 
the  inborn  individoalily  of  man,  he  possesses  without  his  own 
agency.  But  in  apprehending  himself  as  Ego,  he  places  himself 
as  the  centre  of  this  inherited  being,  and  makes  it  the  circle  of 
his  knowledge  and  his  power.  It  is  to  this  being  that  belongs, 
as  was  said  above,  even  the  ^^.  Nowhere  does  K^  indicate 
the  Ego  of  man  as  distinguished  from  his  substantial  nature. 
For  although  ^K^*B3,  ^^Irvxn  A^«^>  is  in  many  cases  interchanged 
with  ^?fcf,  iydy  and  may  be  substituted  for  ^?tf,  iydy  yet  it  does 
not  signify  "  my  Ego ;"  but  in  saying  ^?^,  I  distinguish  myself 
as  Ego  from  the  soul  which  appertains  to  me.  But  that  B^W 
may  indicate  not  only  the  entire  inner  nature  of  man,  but  also 
his  entire  personality,  ue.  all  that  pertains  to  the  person  of  man 
(personality,  conceived,  as  our  dogmatists  say,  not  formaliter  et 
prcecisej  but  materialiter  et  concretive),  has  its  reason  in  the  fact 
that  the  soul,  and  indeed  (let  it  be  well  considered)  the  soul 
capable  of  spirit  and  spirit-like,  is  the  mediator  in  man,  having 
two  aspects,  bearing  upon  the  spirit  and  the  body  respectively. 
rn">  would  only  very  unintelligibly  indicate  man,  since  he  is 
not  pure  spirit;  and  '^fe'3,  adp^  (Ps.  Ivi.  5;  frequently  in  ">fc^?"^, 
TToo-a  cdp^y  and  in  the  New  Testament  ahp^  koL  a^=cr}pfe^), 
indicates  him  only  in  reference  to  the  sensuous,  perishable  side 
of  his  nature.  As  little  as  ^^^  is  the  Ego  of  man,  so  little  could 
it  be  concluded,  from  this  mode  of  using  it,  that  it  is  this  which 
constitutes  the  person  of  man.  It  is  not,  as  we  have  already  said 
in  Div.  n.  Sec.  lY.,  that  which  constitutes  the  person,  but  it  is 
the  link  of  personality,  Le.  of  the  spirit-embodied  nature  of  man* 
Precisely  on  this  account  ^  is  used  in  the  sense  of  Person. 
B^  is  used  in  the  sense  of  somebody ;  ^.^"^3,  iraaa  '^i^,  in 
the  sense  of  everybody  (for  which,  after  the  example  of  Deut. 
XX.  16,  also  is  used  npp'3"73,  Josh.  x.  40,  xi.  11,  14,  1  Kings 
XV.  29,  as  in  the  Arabic  nesemehy  but  nowhere  nn"73) ;  and 
numbers  are  reckoned,  as  well  in  the  New  Testament  as  in  the 
Old,  by  souls  (e.g.  1  Pet.  iii.  20,  o/crci)  y^v)(aly  and  often  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles).  It  would  thence  be  wrongly  concluded 
that  the  soul  is  what  constitutes  the  person  of  man ;  for  the 
brute  is  also  called  t^fi^.    In  fi^  in  itself  is  not  involved  the  con- 

V  V  V  V 

ception  of  the  personal  living,  but  only  of  the  self-living  (indi- . 
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vidual).  In  such  cases  B^SJ  indicates  the  person  of  the  man, 
but  not  the  man  as  a  person.  That  we  are  able  to  translate  it 
"  person,"  is  accounted  for  not  in  the  idea  of  the  word,  but  in 
the  nature  of  what  is  denoted  by  it  (comp.  Rom.  xiii.  1  with 
ii.  9)  ;  for  man  and  beast  are  C^W  in  essential  diversity.  The 
beast  is  C'W,  as  a  self-living  nature  by  the  power  of  the  spirit 
proceeding  from  God,  and  ruling  throughout  its  entire  nature, 
the  individual  constitution  of  which  spirit  is  the  soul  of  the 
brute ;  but  man  is  B^B3,  as  a  self-living  nature  by  the  power  of 
the  spirit  that  proceeds  from  God,  and  fs  in  the  form  of  God, 
and  is  therefore  personal,  the  operation  of  which  spirit  is  his  en- 
dowment with  soul.  That  which  constitutes  the  person  of  man, 
i.e.  that  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  a  being  knowing  himself,  and 
determining  himself  out  of  himself,  is  his  spirit ;  for  the  God- 
breathed  noy^:  is  the  light  of  God  which  searches  through  all 
the  chambers  of  his  internal  nature,  Prov.  xx.  27 ;  on  which 
passage  Elster  rightly  observes :  "  It  is  the  mystery  of  self- 
consciousness  which  is  here  represented  in  a  sensible  form. 
The  human  spirit,  when  it  is  trained  to  the  height  of  the 
capacity  of  development  abiding  in  it,  is  able  to  make  itself 
objectively  its  own  life,  its  own  nature ;  it  can  place  over 
against  itself  the  special  feeling  by  its  reflection,  and  thus  can 
reflect  itself  in  itself.  This  capability  of  self-consciousness, 
however,  is  the  most  essential  part  of  the  divine  likeness,  and 
therefore  it  is  called  a  Light  of  God,  because  herein  especially 
the  human  spirit  announces  itself  as  a  ray  of  the  divine."  ^  The 
New  Testament  Scripture  says  just  the  same  of  the  created 

*  In  this  passage  Hitzig  understands  by  HDt^^  not  the  spirit,  bnt  the  soul, 
appealing  to  a  word  of  Kafswini  (Cosmogr,  i.  355).  The  soul  (en-nefs)  is  like 
the  lamp  which  shines  around  (with  which  all  around  is  enlightened)  in  the 
comers  of  the  house.  But  in  this  expression  en-nefs  means  the  spirit- 
soul  ;  for  i^mLOI,  according  to  a  xtsus  loquendi  that  has  become  prevalent, 
is  the  spirit-soul,  originating  out  of  the  spirit-world,  and  0^y)\  the  soul  of 
nature  turned  towards  the  sense- world — ^the  bearer  ( J^U-)  of  the  natural 

ppwers  of  life.  Therefore  ruhi  (i^jj)  in  Arabic  is  used  quite  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  Hebrew,  nq/J?Ai  =  myself  (ipse).  Moreover,  according  to  a  pre- 
vailing rabbinical  terminology,  \^Q^  is  the  intelligent,  immortal ;  HDtSO,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  animal  soul,  which  passes  away  with  the  body  (see 
Scheyer,  Das  psycTiologisclie  System  des  Maimonides^  1845).  Accorddng  to 
a  better  distinction,  tJ^W  is  the  lower  soul,  n^i  the  spirit  of  life  ordained 
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human  spirit.  It  is  there  called  the  internal  eye,  the  internal 
light  (Matt.  vi.  23).^  Tk  yap  olSev  avOpomiov  ra  rod  avOpamoVy 
el  firj  TO  TTvcvfjLa  tov  avOponrov  to  iv  avT^  (1  Cor.  ii.  11). 
Therefore  in  the  New  Testament,  where  the  testimonies  and 
operations  of  God  are  spoken  of,  which  are  addressed  to  our 
self-consciousness,  we  nowhere  find  the  '^v^  named.  God 
evidences  Himself  tw  irveifuiTi  r^fiSyv  (Rom.  viii.  16),  and  we 
become  renewed  t^  irveufiaTi  tov  wo?  ^fi&v  (Eph.  iv.  23).  The 
spirit  is  that  which  constitutes  man's  person,  and  there  accord- 
ingly begins  the  work  of  grace,  which  restores  the  intercourse 
of  the  personal  man  with  God,  the  absolutely  personal,  and  has 
in  view  the  entire  condition  of  man's  nature,  held  together 
by  the  Psyche,  and  encircled  by  the  self-consciousness  of  the 
Pneuma.  The  object  of  the  saving  facts  of  redemption  is  called 
'^VX^j  for  '^Ifvxn  indicates  the  individual  entire  life  of  man ;  but 
the  object  of  the  internal  operations  of  grace,  fulfilling  them- 
selves in  the  light  of  the  self-consciousness  and  of  the  self- 
determination,  is  called  irvevfia  {fcapSui,  vovsi)  :  for  this  is  the 
abode  of  all  self-conscious  will,  thought,  and  perception,  where 
the  personal  relation  of  man  to  the  proffered  salvation  is  deter- 
mined and  formed.^ 

above  it,  and  conditioning  its  standing,  and  ilDC^p  the  intelligent  soul.    Thus 

distinguish  Saadia,  Abenezra,  Schemtob. ;  vid.  Egger^s  Psychologia  Rah- 
Jnnica  (an  excellent  Basel  dissertation),  1719.    Here  at  least  HDC^^  occupies 

the  highest  place;  but,  according  to  a  representation  absolutely  opposed  to 
the  Bible,  mi  appears  as  spiritus  vitalis  between  the  inferior  and  the  rational 
soul.  This  conifusion  of  the  use  of  language  is  widely  spread.  Accord- 
ing to  Hermes,  in  Stobaeos,  i.  1,  40,  the  poug  is  the  most  internal,  and  the 
nrptvfAa  (the  life-spirit  traversing  throughout  by  veins,  and  arteries,  and 
blood)  the  most  external  of  the  inner  man  :  o  tfovq  h  rf  Xcy^i  o  y^oyog  iy  rn 
yf/vxfi^  n  ^i  ^vx^  sp  T^  xvwfjt,aLti.  Similarly  Robert  Flud  (died .  1637), 
^'  Spiritus  interpositus  est  inter  animam  et  corpus  baud  aliter  ac  aer  inter 
solum  et  terram;^'  and  Campanella  (died  1639),  ^^Triplici  vivimus  sub- 
stantia, corpore  scilicet,  spiritu,  et  mente.  Spiritus  vehiculum  mentis, 
mens  vero  apex  animae  in  horizonte  habitans,  qua  spiritum  et  corpus  item 
informat."  This  also  is  the  terminology  of  Gomenius:  anima  or  mtn$y 
the  spirit;  spiritus^  the  animal  soul  (see  the  first  Appendix  to  this  Division). 
Similarly  Lord  Bacon  of  Vemlam. 

*  In  like  manner,  Aristotle  says  of  Nils,  that  it  is  the  divine  eye  of  the 
soul  (}]/v)c^{  6uo¥  Sft,(A»)^  that  it  is  in  the  soul  what  the  power  of  vision  is 
in  the  eye  (JSy^/tg  h  6^^aKf*f), 

*  See  V.  Zezschwitz,  ProfangrHcitdt  «.  hihl  SpracJigeist,  p.  45. 
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Bat  has  the  soul,  then,  no  appropriate  self-consciousness  t 
We  answer  provisionally :  the  self- consciousness  of  the  soul  is 
just  the  self-consciousness  of  the  spirit.  .  The  spirit  is  substance 
knowing  itself ;  the  soul  is  substance,  but  knowing  itself  only 
in  virtue  of  the  immanence  of  the  spirit;^  and  the  Ego  is  not 
substance,  but  the  thought  of  the  spirit  combining  in  thought 
the  entire  essential  condition  into  this  one  luminous  point.^ 
Since  J.  G.  Fichte,  it  has  of  late  been  often  and  urgently  said, 
that  the  self-consciousness  of  the  spirit  is  its  existence  itself.* 
This  assertion  is  not  without  meaning,  if  by  spirit  be  under- 
stood the  realization  of  the  soul's  fQundation  of  self-conscious- 
ness. But  for  us,  who  hold  the  self-consciousness  itself  to  be 
the  realization  of  the  foundation  of  the  spirit,  it  is  without 
meaning  and  intelligence.  The  spirit  is  potentially  and  actually 
self-conscious,  i.e.  a  Being  reflected  in  itself, — not  the  self-con- 
sciousness itself.  The  spirit  is  essence ;  the  self-consciousness, 
in  its  actuality,  is  the  confirmation  of  this  spirit-essence;  and  the 
self-thought  is  the  result  of  the  consummation  of  self-conscious- 
ness— is  the  general  self-thought,  which  underlies  all  special 
thoughts,  of  the  spirit  which  apprehends  itself,  and  its  sphere 
of  operation  as  its  object.  How  rightly  and  in  what  meaning 
we  assert  this,  will  appear  more  clearly  when  we  examine  the 
distinction  which  has  grown  usual  and  important  in  the  later 
biblical  theology,  of  the  personal  life  and  the  natural  life,  ac- 
cording to  Scripture  and  experience. 

^  In  a  similar  bat  not  an  absolutely  identical  sense,  Schbberleio,  Jahrh. 
1861,  p.  49 :  '^  The  soul  is  the  subjective  principle  in  man.  The  spirit, 
indeed,  causes  the  soul  to  soar  up  into  the  Ego :  the  spirit  is  that  which 
constitutes  the  person,  but  the  seat  of  the  Ego-personaUty  itself  is  the 
soul ;  in  the  hovl  man  leads  his  own,  his  self -life.'*  This  representation, 
that  the  spirit  is  that  which  constitutes  the  person— the  soul  is  itself  the 
human-personal — can  only  be  carried  out,  if,  with  Schoberleiu,  we  under- 
stand by  the  spirit  the  Divine  Spirit,  but  not  if  we  distinguish  spirit  and 
soul  as  separate  created  substances  (see  below,  Sec.  VI.). 

2  It  is  only  a  confirmation  of  the  above,  when  my  Elberfeld  critic  says : 
Ego  is  not  a  fourth  nature  by  the  side  of  the  Trine — Soul,  Spirit,  Body — aa 
the  one  God  is  not  a  fourth  nature. 

*  v.  Preger ;  Flacius,  ii.  401. 
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PEESONAL  LIFE  AND  NATURAL  LIFR 

Sec.  II. 

Natural  life  is  neither  an  idea  nor  an  expression  absolutely 
foreign  to  Scriptore.  It  is  tme  that  the  Old  Testament  has  no 
word  for  nature.  Even  the  LXX.  nowhere  uses  the  term  (f>v(Ti^. 
Bat  in  the  New  Testament,  (f>va-t<;  occurs  frequently.  In  its 
largest  sense,  it  signifies  the  kind  and  manner  of  being,  proper 
to  an  existence  in  consequence  of  an  internal  tendency  to 
become,  which  precedes  its  actual  manifestation ;  or  the  consti- 
tution inherent  in  it  of  itself,  apart  from  any  other  kind  of 
determination,  or  even  of  self-determination  superadded,  than 
the  nature  itself  thus  constituted.^  Thus  ff  deia  <f>v(Ti^  (2  Pet. 
i.  4)  is  applied  to  God,  who  is  what  He  is  and  appears,  by 
virtue  of  a  spontaneously  powerful  conscious  becoming  so;  but 
usually  the  term  is  used  of  brutes  and  men,  who  have  become 
what  they  are  and  appear  in*  the  manner  of  creation  and  pro- 
creation, (Jas.  iii.  7,)  where  ^  (f>iHTi<;  i^  avOporrrlvr)  dndicates 
the  class  of  being  to  which  men  belong,  with  reference  to  their 
innate  eminence  above  all  kinds  of  brutes.  With  this  use  of 
(fywri^iy  in  contrast  with  that  which  is  attached  to  it  from  with- 
out, is  associated  the  adjective  i^vauco^  (Rom.  i.  26),  i.e.  what  is 
according  to  the  implanted  inborn  constitution.  The  contrast 
is  applied  somewhat  differently,  2  Pet.  ii.  12,  comp.  Jude  10. 
In  this  case  the  brutes  are  called  <f>v(Tiicd^  as  natures  whose  life 
is  passed  in  necessary  expenditure  of  the  being  implanted  in 
them.  In  the  former  case,  (l>vai<;,  comprehending  in  itself, 
according  to  the  nature  about  which  it  is  used,  that  which  is 
corporeal,  psychical,  and  spiritual,  was  thd  opposite  of  art,— of 
grace,-~of  what  was  abnormal ;  here  it  is  the  opposite  of  the 
XoyiKoVy  of  action  with  intelligence  and  freedom.  The  two 
opposite  relations  meet,  if  by  nature  we  understand  that  which 
anticipates  man's  will,  and  thus  interpret  it — that  which  is 
already  in  existence  in  him  when  he  first  comes  to  self-con- 
sciousness. 

1  V.  Hofmann,  Sehriftb,  I  664. 
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In  this  sense  Hofmann  distinguishes  between  nataral  life 
and  personal  life.  Man  is  both :  he  is  the  conscious  Ego,  and 
the  occupant  of  a  nature  thus  and  thus  qualified,  in. which 
he  already  finds  himself  before  he  becomes  personally  con- 
scious of  any  self-determination.  In  his  personal  life  he  is 
free :  the  spirit  of  God  which  dwells  in  man  from  the  creation, 
is  to  him  actually  a  present  ground  of  self -consciousness  and 
capacity  of  self-determination ;  and  according  to  the  effect  of 
his  personal  conduct,  is  determined  his  relation  to  God,  and  his 
eternal  destiny.  In  his  natural  life,  on  the  other  hand,  man  is 
not  free :  he  stands  here  under  the  determining  operation  of 
the  divine  spirit  dwelling  in  him ;  and  according  to  this  is 
moulded  the  form  of  his  personal  conduct,  and  his  historical 
position,  serving  to  the  spontaneous  carrying  out  of  the  will 
that  rules  the  world.  That  which  is  natural  in  man,  that 
which  is  inborn  in  him,  together  with  all  the  conditions  apper- 
taining to  it,  is  ordained  of  God :  man  is  free,-^as  Ego,  but 
necessary, — as  nature  ministering  to  herself  by  him  as  a  means. 

Apart  from  the  divine  spirit  implanted  in  man  by  way  of 
creation,  which  I  do  not  find  taught  in  Scripture  (but  with 
which  the  view  presented  in  Ps.  cxxxix.  5,  Acts  xvii.  28,  and 
other  places,  may  easily  be  confounded),  all  this  is  scriptural 
undeniably,  and  consistent  with  experience.  That  man,  in 
entering  into  the  position  of  conscious  self-determination  (Isa. 
vii.  15,  comp.  Dent.  i.  39,  2  Sam.  xix.  35),  finds  himself 
placed  here  as  Ego  in  an  individual  condition  of  life,  and  estab- 
lished into  relations  of  life  individually  and  generally  historical, 
which  are  constituted  thus  and  not  otherwise,  without  his  know- 
ledge and  will,  is  manifest.  This  sphere  of  life,  which  is  linked 
on  to  man,  and  into  which  he  is  born,  began  without  man's 
co-operation,  and  in  respect  of  his  being  or  not  being,  is  with- 
drawn from  the  freedom  of  man.  It  is  a  sphere  of  unfreedom, 
in  which  the  Ego  is  found  as  a  centre,  and  related  and  referring 
itself  to  which,  it  determines  itself  in  accordance  with,  or  in 
opposition  to,  that  which  is  godly.  In  this  self-determination 
man  is  free ;  but  in  the  determination  of  that  which  he  has  in 
himself,  and  around  himself,  he  is  not  free.  It  is  not  his 
operation,  although  he  not  merely  experiences  influences  there- 
from, but  also  exercises  influences  thereupon.  For  "man's 
personal  relation  to  God,  to  which  he  determines  himself,  stands 
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in  a  constant  reciprocal  relation  with  the  operation  of  God 
which  determines  him  in  his  nature,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
moral  self-determination  of  man  even  reaches  into  that  region 
for  which,  as  nature,  he  is  determined,  and  on  the  other  side  has 
the  prior  determining  operations  of  God  of  the  latter  kind,  as 
their  precedent  ground."^ 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  this  distinction  of  person  (Ego) 
and  nature,  with  a  view  to  indicate  the  idea,  has  something  of 
inconvenience  about  it.  "  Nature  "  thus  becomes  a  homonym, 
inasmuch  as  one  and  the  same  word  serves  to  denote  two  ideas 
that  are  not  congruous.  For  when  we  elsewhere  say,  that  the 
soul,  according  to  its  essence,  belongs  to  the  side  of  the  spirit, 
and  not  to  that  of  nature,  then  spirit  and  nature  are  apprehended 
as  contraries :  spirit  as  that  which  constitutes  the  person  per- 
sonally living,  and  influencing  all  life,  even  the  psychical; 
nature  as  the  corporeal,  and  unconsciously,  or  even  consciously, 
ue.  psychically,  but  not  personally,  living.  And  the  meaning 
of  our  dictum  is  this,  that  the  human  soul,  as  distinguished 
from  the  brute  soul,  is  not  merely  that  it  is  the  individuation  of 
the  entire  life  of  nature,  but  that  it  is  the  principle  of  the 
bodily  life,  personal,  and  proceeding  from  the  spirit,  which 
constitutes  the  person.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  where  we 
contrast  man's  person  (Ego)  and  his  nature,  we  comprehend  by 
nature,  not  merely  the  corporeity,  but  also  soul  and  spirit, 
inasmuch  as  the  Ego  of  man  is  objective  to  them  also,  and  is 
distinguished  from  them.^  And  not  only  so :  soul  and  spirit, 
as  well  as  corporeity,  have  their  determined  natural  constitu- 
tion even  before  th^  personal  conduct  of  man  begins :  they  are, 
indeed,  the  whole  threefold  natural  condition  of  man,  which  is 
developed  out  of  the  basis  of  unconsciousness,  and  subsequently 
becomes  the  substratum  and  means  of  free  conscious  self- 
demonstration.  We  thus  comprehend  the  idea  of  nature  at  one 
time  in  a  narrower  sense,  at  another  time  in  a  wider  sense. 
But,  moreover,  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture  itself  does  not 
escape  this  homonymy :  for  as,  on  the  one  hand,  it  names  the 
brutes  <f>v(TiKdy  as  belonging  to  the  impersonal  world  (2  Pet.  ii. 
12),  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  names  man,  in  the  epitome  of  his 
creatively  constituted  being,  17  (f>vai^  fj  avOpamivq  (Jas.  iii.  7)  ; 

^  Thus  V.  Hofmann,  /.c.  i.  312. 

*  Thus  also  v.  Hofmann,  Schriftb.  i.  296,  comp.  813. 
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and  from  the  idea  of  <l)vaK  it  so  little  excludes  the  spiritnal  side 
of  his  being,  that  it  speaks^  moreover,  of  a  Ocla  (l>v(ri^  (2  Pet. 
i.  4),  and  thereby  understands  not  the  divine  doxoy  but  the  entire 
essence  of  the  personal  God  (Beiorrjsi)*  We  are  not  therefore 
departing  from  the  biblical  usus  loquendiy  when  we  understand 
by  nature,  all  in  us  which  is  prior  to  the  beginning  of  our  per- 
sonal life,  including  soul  and  spirit  in  their  condition  as  trans- 
mitted to  them  in  the  way  of  birth,  precisely  as  Scripture  names 
the  entire  nature  of  man  in  its  condition  transmitted  by  inherit- 
ance and  implanted  in  us,  in  some  measure  per  synecdocheny 

Thus,  then,  we  call  natural  life,  man's  mode  of  being  as  com- 
prehended in  its  own  permanent  constitution  and  individual 
manner  of  being,  which,  without  his  will  and  knowledge,  he  has 
from  nature — Le.  under  God's  ordering  from  birth,  and  which 
is  peculiar  to  him,  even  without  its  being  the  ground  of  his 
exaltation  as  Ego,  or  of  his  free  choice  of  this  or  that  conscious 
relation.  The  personal  life  is  most  closely  fenced  in  by  this 
natural  life — i.e.  the  demonstration  of  the  man  as  Ego — by  this 
being  which  is  inherited  without  his  knowledge  and  will,  and 
living  itself  forth  without  his  having  in  any  conscious  manner 
an  influence  thereupon,  and  allowing  it  to  have  an  influence 
upon  him.  The  person  is  the  man  in  all  grades  of  his  being, 
and  in  all  conditions,  even  those  which  are  without  conscious- 
ness— in  the  embryonic  state,  and  the  state  resulting  from  sick- 
ness ;  but  personal  life  is  first  present,  and  only  present,  when 
the  capacity  of  the  man  to  apprehend  himself  as  Ego — as 
contrasted  with  that  which  he  has  in  himself,  and  experiences 
— comes  forth  into  activity  out  of  the  bondage  of  the  germ 
and  of  potentiality.  In  the  man  of  mature  age,  with  whom  we 
are  here  concerned,  is  no  longer  found  the  natural  life  in  such 
nearly  pure  abstractness  of  its  conception  as  in  the  child ;  and 
yet  it  is  easy  to  him,  although  natural  life  and  personal  life  are 
artificially  involved,  to  distinguish  the  manifold  appearances  of 
the  former  from  the  manifold  relation  which  the  Ego  assumes 
to  them. 

'  Schri/tb,  i.  559;  comp.  Philippi,  Glaubenslehrej  iii.  218,wherelikewifiei8 
conceded  that  Hofmann  does  not  merely  understand  by  oapi  (as  e.g.  Meyer) 
the  materially  psychical,  and  thus  the  lower,  but  the  whole  sensnons 
spiritual  nature  as  it  is  inborn  in  man,  as  burdened  wiUi  sin  and  death. 
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Man  has  not  only  a  corporeal,  but,  moreover,  a  spiritual- 
psychical  nature.  The  spirit  is  indeed  also  comprehended  in 
the  individuality  transmitted  to  us  by  birth  (<l)V€a0euy  nasct) ; 
and,  besides,  in  the  general  human  corruption  transmitted  to  us 
from  Adam.  Now  it  is  assuredly  the  spirit  itself,  by  virtue  of 
which  man  is  a  person,  and  can  apprehend  himself  as  Ego. 
The  thought  of  Ego  is  of  the  spirit ;  but  in  man's  apprehen- 
sion of  this  thought,  everything  which  he  has  in  himself, 
even  his  spirit,  is  objective.  And  this  is  possible  in  a  two- 
fold manner :  either  so  that  man  apprehends  himself  as  Ego 
within  the  natural  life  itself;  or  so  that  he  elevates  himself 
above  it,  and  releases  himself  from  it.  Philosophy,  as  is  well 
known,  distinguishes  between  the  empirical  and  the  higher 
Ego.  Scripture  distinguishes  between  them  botli  in  the  pro- 
foundest  ethical  relations.  When  the  aposde  (Eph.  ii.  3)  says 
that  we  formerly  had  our  conversation  in  the  lusts  of  our  flesh, 
irou)VPT€^  T€t  OeKriiJuvra  i%  aapKO<i  kclL  t&v  Siavoi&Vy  he  means 
that  our  personal  life  was  wholly  absorbed  into  the  natural  life, 
which,  even  according  to  its  spiritual  aspect,  was  determined  by 
the  impulse  or  the  direction  of  the  sinful  nature^  continually 
inheriting  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Gal.  v.  17,  when  he 
says  to  the  Galatians  that  spirit  and  flesh  are  contrary  the  one 
to  the  other,  iva  fii)  &  &v  OiXrfrey  raSha  irowfrey  he  supposes  an 
Ego  which  is  withdrawn  from  the  nature-life,  and  has  as  its 
basis  a  spirit  with  a  renewed  constitution  of  nature. 

For  the  nature-life  of  man,  as  it  proceeds  from  birth,  is  in 
the  position  of  ill-regulated  harmony,  and  therefore  of  commo- 
tion, which  is  opposed  to  the  likeness  of  God.  In  the  language 
of  theosophy,  as  has  already  been  observed  (Div.  III.  Sec  II.), 
there  is  found  for  it  the  appropriate  and  scripturally  consistent 
expression  turba^  the  opposite  of  Ol?B^,  as  if  of  a  wildly  excited 
sea  (Isa.  Ivii.  20),  or  of  a  constantly  flowing  poisonous  spring 
(Jer.  vi.  7)..  Even  in  the  etymon  of  Pfh  the  condition  of  the 
sinner  is. conceived  as  disharmony;  for  this  word  has,  as  the 
Arabic  shows,  the  primitive  idea  of  a  loosening  and  dissolution  : 
thus  he  is  called  loose,  and  indeed  loosed  from  God,  who,  be- 
cause he  has  lost  his  hold  upon  God,  is  in  the  condition  of  a 
characterless  freedom  from  restraint,  and  of  fierce  convulsion ; 

1  This  impulse  is  called  by  v.  HofmaDn  nature-will,  in  distinction  from 
personal- will,  Sehrtftb.  i.  517. 
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according  to  Isa.  Ivii.  20,  like  a  sea  opened  up  by  the  storm.^ 
And  even  the  most  general  name  for  the  wicked,  jn,  points  to 
this  turba ;  for  Vjn  signifies  as  well  to  rage  as  to  become  evil 
(Isa.  viii.  9).  The  spirit,  moreover,  is  swallowed  up  in  this 
nature-life,  penetrated  throughout  by  the  principle  of  0/0717. 
Because  it  is  withdrawn  from  God's  love,  it  has  therefore  lost 
God's  image,  and  therewith  the  truth  of  its  nature.  Therefore 
man  abides  as  he  is  by  nature,  when  he  apprehends  himself  as 
Ego,  imprisoned  within  the  nature-life.  He  abides  so,  because 
even  his  spirit  has  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  turba.  There 
proceed,  e.g.  from  the  flesh,  enticements  to  sensuality :  the  spirit, 
no  longer  having  control  over  itself,  does  not  yield  to  this  with- 
out effort  and  power  of  resistance ;  and  the  man  is  placed  in 
the  midst  of  the  sensually  stimulated  flesh  as  a  centre, — that 
is,  Oikrjfia  t§9  aapKo^:.  Or  the  man  is  in  the  condition  either 
to  sin  or  to  die ;  but  his  '^^v^y  which  has  become  superior  to 
the  spirit,  clings  to  the  body,  and  trembles  at  the  sight  of  death; 
and  the  man  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  this  death-shunning 
yfri^^tfy  craving  in  an  unspiritual  manner  after  self-preservation 
as  a  centre, — that  is,  BeXr)^  -n)?  '^i>x^9  in  the  sense  of  Matt. 
X.  39.  Or  there  arise  in  the  spirit  suspicious,  loveless  thoughts: 
the  spirit  becomes  continually  torn  asunder  by  them,  and  the 
man  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  this  impulse  of  ungodly  thoughts 
as  a  centre, — that  is,  Oekrjfia  r&v  Biapot&v.  The  BiXeiv  in  all 
these  cases  is  of  the  spirit,  but  of  the  spirit  absorbed  into  the 
o-A/)f, — into  the  '^i^, — into  its  own  corrupted  <l>v<n^;  and  of  its 
Ego  establishing  itself  here  or  there  in  the  midst  of  this  nature- 
life  as  a  centre.  But  if,  for  example,  he  who  is  attracted  to 
sensuality  by  his  flesh,  confesses  that  he  who  yields  to  these 
allurements  disorders  his  body,  and  always  incurs  tormenting 
stings  of  conscience, — these  are  thoughts  of  the  spirit,  on  the 
foundation  of  which  the  Ego  seeks  to  resist,  although  it  may 
be  without  result,  or  even  without  the  right  motive.  But 
already  there  is  a  distinction  between  that  which  wishes  to 
establish  itself  as  a  centre  in  the  sinful  nature-life,  and  the  Ego 
that  wishes  to  oppose  itself  thereto.  There  is  a  difference  in 
the  Ego  itself,  which  on  the  one  side  is  imprisoned,  on  the 

^  AccordiDgly,  yen  appears  to  be  akin  to  BfjTl,  ^y\ ;  but  the  Arabic  refers 
for  this  word  to  another  fundamental  meaning, — ^to  wit,  to  be  slack,  loose, 
in  opposition  to  pl^,  which  originally  means  to  be  hard,  firm,  close. 
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other  side  wishes  to  set  itself  at  liberty.  In  what  way  this 
difference  expresses  itself  when  grace  has  effected  it,  is  shown 
by  the  cry  of  the  father  of  the  child  possessed  with  a  dumb 
spirit  (Mark  ix.  24),  Trurreva),  fioi^0€t  fiov  r^  airLOTla;  and 
Joseph  flying  from  the  wife  of  Potiphar  with  the  loss  of  his 
garment  is  a  type  of  the  better  Ego,  which  withdraws  itself 
from  the  seductive  power  of  the  nature-life,  and  leaves  behind 
all  that  it  has  attached  to  itself.  But  we  must  here  break  off, 
that  we  may  not  stray  over  into  the  subject  of  the  fifth  division*, 
where,  considering  the  pneumatico-psychical  life  of  the  regene- 
rate person,  we  shall  return  to  this  dualism,  even  then  still 
unabolished,  although  overcome. 

These  are  facts  of  experience  of  which  we  speak,  although 
they  are  the  more  mysterious  the  longer  we  reflect  on  them. 
This  mystery  of  the  Ego,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  spirit, 
and  disunites  itself  in  itself,  is  the  mystery  of  human  freedom. 


FEEEDOM. 
Sec.  III. 


Man  as  such  is  free :  this  is  a  thought  which,  thus  expressed, 
nowhere  occurs  in  Scripture;  for  ^K^BH  is  everywhere  in  the 
Old  Testament  (apart  jfrom  Ps,  Ixxxviii.  5,  where  it  implies 
relaxed,  stretched  forth,  languishing;  comp.  2  Kings  xv.  5) 
the  free  man,  and  indeed  the  freed  man  (as  distinguished  from 
nh,  anjj  and  other  words,  which  usually  denote  the  free-bom 
man).  ^p3  points  to  this  or  that  obligation  {e.g.  the  duty  of 
defence,  Deut.  xxiv.  5)  being  released  and  made  void.  ")i">'n  is 
the  freedom  from  imprisonment,  debt,  and  slavery,  which  the 
year  of  jubilee  brought ;  and  even  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
external  political  legal  meaning  of  iKevOepo^  is  prominent  (see, 
among  other  places,  o  avrov  civ,  ovk  aXKov ;  comp.  *^^pi?  for 
n^B^fin,  Deut.  xxi.  14).  As,  in  the  classical  iXevdepo^,  the  word 
proceeding  from  this  sense  takes  the  moral  signification  liberalis ; 
so  also,  in  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  where  they  are 
used  in  a  meaning  of  spiritual  internal  enlightenment,  iKevdepo^j 
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iKevdepia,  ikevOepovp,  return  everywhere  to  that  primitive 
politico-legal  sense :  freedom  as  the  peculiarity  of  man^  as 
man,  is  everywhere  taken  for  granted  in  the  Scripture^  without 
anywhere  being  so  named. 

Instead  of  saying  man  is  free,  Scripture  says  man  can 
choose  00?,  LXX.  aipeurOai,,  aiperl^eiv,  iKk&yeadai) ;  he  can 
act  Wins ;  he  can  do  vrya  2ll9n.  Life  and  death,  blessing  and 
cursing,  were  put  before  the  first  men,  the  people  of  Israel,  as 
the  result  of  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai :  they  could 
ciioose;  and  Joshua  gives  to  his  assembled  kindreds  of  the 
people  the  choice  between  Jehovah  and  idols.  Man  can  choose 
what  God  wills,  and  can  choose  what  he  himself,  and  not  God, 
wills :  he  is  free  in  his  conduct  towards  God,  as  moreover  God 
the  righteous  is  in  His  conduct  towards  man  (Isa.  Ixv.  12,  Ixvi. 
3).  The  New  Testament,  moreover,  everywhere  takes  this  for 
granted :  man  has  the  choice  to  occupy  such  a  position,  or  other- 
wise, with  respect  to  Christ.  Christ  came  not  into  the  world  ipa 
KptvT)  (John  iii.  17,  xii.  47),  but  yet  He  came  into  the  world  ek 
Kpifia  (John  ix.  39),  in  that  man  in  His  presence  must  determine 
himself,  and  thus  decide  upon  hb  own  eternal  destiny.  Oiffc 
rjOekriaaTe  is  one  of  the  last  parting  words  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem 
(Matt,  xxiii.  37). 

That  the  freedom  of  self-determination  is  a  common  pos- 
session of  humanity,  Scripture  indirectly  says  when  it  denotes 
the  entrance  into  maturer  age  as  an  entrance  into  the  position 
of  3iK)2i  y\Ta\  jna  dIkd  njsn  (Isa.  vii.  15,  comp.  Deut.  i.  39). 
Decision  supposes  distinction,  and  free  self-determination  sup- 
poses conscious  discrimination  (BioKpuri*;,  Heb.  v.  14)  of  that 
which  is  diverse,  and  conscious  reference  of  the  same  to  the 
discriminating  subject.  Freedom  of  self-determination  is  thus 
something  that  is  developed  contemporaneously  with  the  self- 
consciousness  ;  and  personality  and  freedom  in  this  sense  are 
inseparable  correlatives.  It  is  no  contradiction  of  this,  that  np^n 
jni  nlD  was  attached  to  the  forbidden  tree  of  Paradise,  as  the 
result  of  self-determination ;  for  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
is  in  some  sense  the  consequence,  and  in  some  sense  the  postu- 
late, of  self-determination.  These  already  knew  good  and  evil 
prior  to  their  determination :  the  divine  prohibition  distinguished 
the  two  for  them.  But  this  theoretical  knowledge  did  not 
become   practical   until  their   self-determination.     They   first 
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knew  what  good  and  evil  were,  when  they  knew  from  their  own 
experience  what  were  the  relations  of  good  and  evil ;  in  such  a 
manner,  nevertheless,  that  they  recognised  the  opposite  good 
from  the  position  of  evil,  instead  of  recognising  the  contracted 
evil  from  the  position  of  good. 

We  call  this  freedom  of  self-determination  the  freedom  of 
choice.  "  Man  is  free  to  choose"  would,  according  to  the  Old 
Testament  mode  of  speech,  be,  ^  he  is  HTnan  pya."  God  thus 
originally  created  man,  and  gave  him  for  his  own  the  free 
decision  for  good  or  fw  evil — atfnjxev  avrov  iv  x^t/>l  iuifiovKlov 
airrov  (Ecclus.  xv.  14) ;  and  thus  it  is  stilL  An  external  con- 
straint may  be  used  upon  man's  freedom  of  choice,  which  makes 
impossible  its  being  carried  into  effect  outwardly,  or,  as  Paul 
expresses  it  (1  Cor.  vii.  37),  takes  away  from  him  the  i^ovala 
irepl  Tov  IBlov  OeKrjiiaTo^ ;  but  only  God  could  exercise  an  inward 
constraint  which  would  compel  man  to-  do  that  which,  in  the 
moment  of  doing  it,  is  not  his  own  will.  And  God  does  not  use 
this  power :  it  would  be  a  neutralizing  intrusion  into  the  nature 
of  man ;  for,  to  be  compelled  to  will  what  a  man  does  not  will, 
is  a  contradiction  which  annuls  will  itself  in  his  nature.  The 
strongest  impulses  might  bias  and  urge  the  will  of  man  in  one 
or  other  direction ;  but  for  it  to  come  to  determination  and  action 
without  man's  self-determination  and  consent,  is  impossible.  The 
ancients  name  this  freedom  libertaa  naturce;  in  Bardesanes  and 
other  Syrian  writers,  it  is  called  chiratlio  (Heb.  nnn).  That  it 
is  just  as  incapable  of  being  lost  as  the  will  itself,,  to  whose  nature 
it  belongs,  is  among  our  dogmatists  not  at  all  questioned.  They 
for  that  reason  do  not  regard  it  as  the  image  of  God,  as  Ray- 
mond of  Sabunde,  Bemhard,  and  others ;  even  these,  however, 
not  without  distinguishing  between  imago  and  similitude. 

'  Moreover,  since  the  fall'  also,  man  is  free  to  choose,  and 
for  that  reason  is  accountable ;  but  equally  certain  it  is,  from 
Scripture  and  from  experience,  that  by  his  own  guilt  he  is  not 
free.  He  is  free  to  choose,  in  so  far  as  no  foreign  will  can 
irresistibly  constrain  his  to  will  against  his  own  will.  He  is 
not  free,  in  so  far  as  within  his  own  personality  the  sin  which 
has  been  allowed  by  himself  rules  and  enslaves  his  will  (Rom. 
vii.  14) ;  and  even  when  his  Ego  wills  what  is  good,  makes  it 
impossible  to  him  to  execute  that  which  corresponds  to  the  will 
of  the  Ego  (iroeiv,  irpdrreiv,  ivepyelv,  KaTefyfa^eadcu^  Rom.  vii. 

N 
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19.  In  the  former  case  the  will  itself  is  absolutely  CDslaved^ 
in  so  far  as^  having  forfeited  its  holy  original  position  in  which 
it  was  the  free  power  over  the  opposites  of  good  and  evil,  it  fell 
under  the  power  of  evil,  and  thus  became  not  independent  in 
the  presence  of  good.  In  the  latter  case  also  the  Ego  of  man 
is  enslaved,  which  on  the  one  side  has  become  free  from  the 
sinfully-excited  nature-life,  and  the  spirit-will  absorbed  into  the 
flesh  (Oekrjfia  rij^  aapKos:) ;  on  the  other  side  is  impotent,  by 
the  entire  downward  tendency  of  sin,  to  bring  the  desired  good 
to  mere  actuality*  But  in  both  cases  it  is  man  who  does  not 
succumb  to  sin  without  willing  it,  and  is  thus  free  to  choose.^ 
In  the  former  case  he  wills  the  sin  with  his  whole  will ;  in  the 
latter  case,  according  to  the  better  part  of  his  Ego,  which  in 
itself  is  twofold,  he  wills  not  sin ;  but  the  part  of  the  Ego  ab- 
sorbed into  nature-life — ^the  afiapria — with  which  it  has  become 
one,  gains  the  upper  hand  (Rom.  vii.  20).  Man  in  both  cases 
acts  with  formal  freedom,  but  without  substantial  freedom ;' 
or,  as  we  prefer  to  say,  he  acts  in  both  instances  with  freedom 
of  choice,  but  not  with  freedom  of  power. 

Man  is  never  found,  and  has  never  found  himself,  in  a  posi- 
tion of  absolute  indifference  with  respect  to  the  contrasts  of 
good  and  e\dl.  God  made  man  ")B^  (rectus)^  Eccles.  vii.  29. 
The  will  of  the  first  created  man  had  its  position  in  gocki.  But 
instead  of  becoming  permanently  independent  in  good  by  will- 
ing obedience  to  God,  it  became  permanently  independent  in 
evil  (Gen.  iii.  22).  The  entire  natural  condition  of  man  fell 
thereby  into  the  principle  of  wrath,  and  even  the  will  of  man 
became  choked  by  the  Turba.  This  situation,  not  to  be  recti- 
fied by  any  determination  of  human  will,  is  what  is  natural  to 
all  men.^    By  nature  we  are  SovXol  t^9  a/iapTWy  and  hence 

1  Very  justly  says  Earless,  Ethik,  p.  42 :  "  Precisely  in  the  obliga- 
tion to  one*s  own  inclination  the  will  is  free.  The  will  is  not  free  only 
when,  instead  of  one's  own  inclination,  any  kind  of  outward  or  internal 
pressure  conditions  the  volition ;  whereas,  by  virtue  of  his  own  inclination, 
man  has  the  ground  of  determination  of  his  will  absolutely  in  himself,  t.e. 
is  free.  Thus  obligation  by  an  evil  inclination,  considered  in  the  abstract, 
13  certainly  not  unfreedom.  Man,  in  this  obligation  to  his  inclination,  is  per- 
fectly free,  as  certainly  as  inclination  is  perfectly  different  from  constraint." 

'  Ed.  Nagelsbach,  Der  Gottmensch.  i.  68-66. 

'  The  church  dogma  expresses  itself  thus :  the  Ubertm  arhitrium  is  lost. 
In  opposition  to  the  Pelagian  melting  away  of  freedom  into  mere  freedom 
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iXevOepoi  7$  Buccuoavpff  (Rom.  vi.  20).  For  either  man  resigns 
himself  to  righteousness,  to  love,  or  he  resigns  himself  to  sin, 
to  wrath :  a  third  alternative  is  not  possible.  Freedom  is  thns, 
withal,  always  a  voluntary  bondage  (Bov\€ia\  in  that  man 
either  allows  himself  to  be  conditioned  and  determined  by  God, 
or  by  that  which  is  foreign  to  God  (1  Pet.  li.  16).  If  man 
succumbs  to  sin,  to  wrath,  his  freedom  is  degraded  to  a  shadow; 
for  although  sin  is  manifest  to  him  in  its  results,  as  bringing 
rtun,  he  yet  has  no  more  power  over  them  and  over  himself :  it 
is  oppos^  to  his  Ego, — a  power  which  he  increases  by  every 
sinful  motion  of  his  will,  and  every  sinful  action*  If  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  surrenders  himself  to  righteousness,  to  love,  he 
remains  in  his  true  nature, — wills  and  does  what  is  good,  as  that 
which  is  according  to  his  nature,  without  needing  an  external 
law,  for  his  own  satisfaction ;  and  has  power  over  evil,  in  that 
he  holds  it  off  from  himself,  as  that  which  is  destructive  of  his 
peace  and  his  happiness.  Of  such  an  one,  Old  Testament 
language  says  (Ex.  xxxv.  21, 26,  xxxvi.  2),  te^  ^Kfc^,  ^mn  'innnij, 
ue.  he  rises  from  within  outward  to  the  good  deed:  he  is  spurred 
to  it  not  from  without,  but  from  within.  The  spirit  of  such  an 
one  is  nnn^  no  (Ps.  li.  14);  for  without  inward  constraint,  such 
as  sin  exercises  over  him,  out  of  the  innermost,  freest  excitement 
of  its  nature  in  the  likeness  of  God,  it  impels  }um  to  good.  Such 
a  man  is  '^^'J^,  ue.  absolute  voluntariness  (Ps.  ex.  3).  He  cannot 
will,  and  do  otherwise :  he  wills  and  acts  joyfully,  according  to 
his  nature,  and  according  to  the  inmost  need,  not  xarc^  avarfKfqv 
— that  is,  an  externally  compelling  necessity;  possibly,  however, 
according  to  an  inwardly  impelling  necessity,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  Karh  iKovaiov  (Philem.  14),  nvfin  C^Dja  (1  Chron. 
xxviii.  9). 

Only  such  a  man  is  truly  free,  for  he  is  free  as  God  is, 
because  he  is  free  in  God.  God,  indeed,  is  never  called  in 
Scripture,  the  Free ;  but  in  calling  Himself  iTHK  im  n^HK  (Ex. 

of  choice,  Uberum  atbitrittm  (Ubertas  arhitru)  has  become  almost  exclu- 
sively used  in  the  sense  of  freedom  of  power ;  but  it  is  necessary,  especially 
in  the  face  of  the  Romish  dogmatics,  always  to  remember  again,  that  even 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  attributes  to  man  in  all  cases  of  responsibility  the 
Ubertas  a  coacHane:  for  will  without  freedom,  as  Joh.  Gerhard  says,  is 
a  self-contradiction,  like  something  warm  without  warmth.  **  Voluntas 
qus  potest  oogi  et  cogitur,*'  says  Luther  himself,  *'  n<m  est  voluntas  sed 
noluntas.** 
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iii.  14,  comp.  with  the  expression,  Ex.  xxxiii.  19, 2  Kings  viii.  1), 
and  thus  unfolding  His  name  of  Jehovah,  He  designates  Him- 
self, who  governs  in  the  history,  as  the  absolutely  Free.  As  He 
is  so  in  history.  He  is  so  in  Himself*  The  Divine  Being,  as  such, 
is  one  that  is  conceived  in  constant  self-fulfilment,  i.e.  living; 
and  in  this  his  living  forth,  is  directed  and  determined  by 
nothing  else  than  His  own  nature.  Similarly  the  will  and  deed 
of  the  man  surrendered  to  God  are  conditioned  by  nothing  else 
than  by  his  own  nature  in  the  divine  image,  existing  in  God; 
he  is  thus  free,  like  to  God.  But  our  natural  position  out  of 
God  is  unfree:  for  we  are  conscious  of  the  sin  in  us  ruling 
over  us;  and — which  is  no  otherwise  possible — we  feel  ourselves 
in  contradiction  to  our  true  nature,  and  are  nevertheless  impri- 
soned in  this  contradiction,  yielding  ourselves  up  therein  to 
freedom  of  choice,  but  without  being  able  to  struggle  forth 
therefrom  into  freedom  of  power. 

This  is  the  case  with  man.  Apart  from  grace,  his  freedom 
is  yet  only  the  shadow  of  that  freedom  in  the  image  of  God, 
which  he  lost.  The  same  is  moreover  true  of  his  spirit,  the 
living  source  of  the  thought  of  Ego,  and  of  freedom.  The 
spirit  of  man  was  the  image  and  mirror  of  God,  as  the  Triune. 
Out  of  this,  his  past,  which  also  is  his  future.  Scripture  teaches 
us  to  understand  his  present.  But,  moreover,  this  divine  mirror 
reflects  it  to  our  gaze  only  in  enigmas :  therefore  the  conscious- 
ness ought  never  to  forsake  us  during  the  progress  of  the  fol- 
lowing investigation,  that  they  are  only  fragments  which  our 
present  knowledge  grasps, — fragments,  however,  which  serve 
to  enhance  our  eager  longing  to  attain  thither  where  we  shall 
know  God  even  as  we  are  known  of  God. 


THE  TRH^LICITY  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

Sec.  IV. 

Man  is  in  the  likeness  of  God,  but  God  is  spirit  (John  iv.  24) : 
the  first  and  most  special  subject  of  the  divine  resemblance, 
therefore,  is  the  spirit  of  man.     From  what  has  been  thus 
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asserted,  it  follows  that,  in  the  human  spirit,  the  triplicity  of 
the  spiritnal  nature  of  God  is  referred  to  as  a  type.  What  we 
thus  conclude,  is  everywhere  the  scriptural  assumption.  It  takes 
it  for  granted,  when  it  attributes  to  God  also  the  same  modes 
of  activity  that  are  proper  to  the  human  spirit.  It  takes  it  for 
gFanted  when  it  calls  the  mediating  divine  Hypostasis  by  the 
name  of  o  X0709 ;  for  X0709,  as  it  may  also  be  conceived,  is  a 
spiritual  mode  of  activity,  or  the  product  of  such  an  activity : 
hence  the  divine  X0709  is  the  divine  archetype,  of  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  nature  which  is  so  called  in  the  region  of  man's 
spirit-life.  And  how  closely  Paul  suggests  to  us  the  resem- 
blance of  God's  spiritual  nature  and  man's  spirit,  when  he 
compares  (1  Cor.  ii.  11)  the  knowledge  about  the  depths  of  the 
Godhead  which  is  proper  to  the  Spirit  of  God — not  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  as  a  Spirit  of  reve- 
lation, as  distinguished  from  all  other  beings — with  the  know- 
ledge of  man's  spirit  about  what  is  in  man  I  Hence  the  old 
church  literature  is  full  of  the  thought  that  man's  spirit  is  eucoiv 
or  fUfi/qfia  of  God's  spirit-nature.  As  a  piece  of  glass,  says 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  reflects  the  entire  form  of  the  sun,  although 
in  very  diminished  proportion,  thus  out  of  the  limited  nature 
of  our  spirit  shine  forth  the  copies  of  the  inexpressible  attri- 
butes of  the  Godhead.  In  the  same  sense  he  calls  our  spirit, 
an  eye,  created  of  a  kindred  nature  with  the-  sun,  in  order  to 
look  i:qpon  the  sun.^  If  this  be  scriptural,  the  triplicity  of  the 
human  spirit  will  not  be  too  bold  an  expression  for  us  to  use. 
Moreover,  Jo.  Scotus  Erigena  is  not  the  first  who  speaks  of  a 
trinitas  nostrcB  naturce  in  the  form  of  God  {de  div.  naU  ii.  23), 
but  Augustine,  before  him,  teaches  a  trinitas  mentis  like  to 
God's  {de  trtn.  xiv.  12) ;  and,  that  this  is  an  expression  corre- 
sponding to  a  matter  of  fact,  which  obtrudes  itself  not  only  on 
the  path  of  scriptural  inquiry,  but  also  on  that  of  self-obser- 
vation, how  many  testimonies — intentional,  and  by  no  means 
arbitrary — may  be  accumulated  to  prove!  ^*Les  perfections 
de  Dieu,"  says  E.  G.  Leibnitz,  in  the  preface  to  his  Theodicee^ 
'^  sont  celles  de  nos  ftmes,  mais  il  les  possede  sans  homes :  il  est 
un  oc^an,  dont  nous  n'avous  re9u  que  des  gouttes.  II  y  a  en 
nous  quelque  puissance^  quelque  connoissance^  quelque  honti^ 
^  Vid.  E.  W.  Moller,  Oregorii  Nysseni  doctrina  de  hominis  natura,  sees. 
9,10. 
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mais  elles  sont  toutes  entiires  en  Dieu."  Among  the  modems, 
Carns  confesses  in  his  Psyche — although  as  little  allied  to  Scrip- 
ture as  dependent  on  Augustine — a  "  triplicity  of  the  higher 
psychical  life;"  and  both  he,  in  his  GrwndzHgen  einer  neusn  und 
Wisaenschaftlichen  Cranioscopie^  and  E.  Buschke,  in  his  work, 
Schddel,  Himy  und  Seele^  place  this  trinity  of  our  fundamental 
spiritual  powers  in  connection*  with  the  trinity  of  the  volume  of 
the  skull  and  of  the  brain, — ^an  association  which  had  occurred 
to  the  ancients,  and  not  on  the  ground  of  arbitrary  fancy,  but 
of  pathological  consideration,  as  the  later  physiologists  of  the 
brain,  certainly  not  without  surprise,  might  perceive  from 
Nemesios.^ 

The  triplicity  of  the  human  spirit  is  a  fact  which  is  estab- 
lished, even  although  we  should  not  succeed  in  attaining  the 
exact  truth  in  its  development.  But,  in  attempting  this,  we 
have  to  adopt  a  different  method  from  that  of  the  empirical  or 
rational  psychology.  For  the  treatment  of  this  latter  is  regres- 
sive: it  analyzes  the  human  spirit,  and  thus  attains  to  its  tri- 
plicity, perhaps  as  a  result ;  whereas,  for  the  biblical  psychology, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  triplicity  is  a  postulate.  For  its  method 
proceeds  according  to  scriptural  direction,  which  leads  from 
knowledge  of  God  to  knowledge  of  ourselves — not  backwards 
from  the  spirit  to  God,  but  from  the  archetype  forwards  to  the 
antitype.  It  concerns  itself  principally  about  nothing  less  than 
about  the  right  knowledge  of  the  internal  divine  process  of  the 
Trinity,  so  far  as  the  Holy  Scripture  and  living  experience 
render  this  knowledge  h  posteriori  possible  to  us. 

We  have  akeady  referred  (Div.  I.  Sec.  HI.)  to  a  modern 
conception  of  this  process  wholly  foreign  to  Scripture.  It  is 
considered  as  the  growth  of  the  divine  self-consciousness.  If 
it  be  thus  supposed,  that  it  is  in  the  Spirit  generally  that  Gxxi 
first  attains  to  self-consciousness,  so  that  thus  the  growth  from 
unconsciousness,  or  even  from  a  mere  potentiality  of  conscious* 

*  SimUaTly  e,g.  Hanne,  in  his  Confessions  (1861),  p.  64. 

<  He  teaches  that  the  fore-brain  is  the  organ  of  the  ^utrttort/Up  (the 
power  of  reprefientation),  because  from  it  proceed  the  nerves  of  sense — nvp» ; 
the  mid-cavity  of  the  brain  the  organ  of  the  haMoinrtKop  (the  intelligenee) ; 
and  the  hinder,  the  organ  of  the  f^mficoinvrtKo*  (the  capacity  of  memory). 
Certainly  this  rests  upon  a  false  view  of  the  division  of  the  brain,  and  of 
the  nerves  of  sense,  among  which  only  the  nerve  of  smell  is  associated  with 
the  fore-brain. 
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nessy  begins^  the  process  is  a  blind  and  naturally  necessary 
process,  whereby  the  nature  of  God  is  annidled,  except  for  those 
ivho  identify  it  pantheistically  with  the  world.  Or  the  self- 
consciousness  is  conceived,  which  is  comprehended  in  the 
becomingj  as  growing  higher  by  the  use  of  means,  so  that  the 
becoming  thus  proceeds  from  immediate  self-consciousness.  In 
this  case,  the  process  comes  under  the  partial  view  of  the 
thought,  and  there  remains  the  supposition,  unworthy  of  God, 
that  in  advancing  from  a  lower  degree  He  attained  to  a  higher; 
in  that  He  proceeds,  although  not  from  unconsciousness  or 
mere  potentiality  of  consciousness,  still  from  consciousness  un- 
developed, and  not  yet  become  capable  of  itself.  1  Cor.  ii.  11 
is  only  seemingly  in  favour  of  this.  Certainly  God's  Spirit 
in  a  peculiar  manner  is  that  in  God  which  knows,  but  not  as 
distinguished  from  Father  and  Son,  but  as  distinguished  from 
all  creatures  by  virtue  of  its  proceeding  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son :  it  alone  knows  both,  because  its  nature  primitively 
exists  in  both,  and  is  immanent  in  both  ;  and  as  the  historical 
process  of  salvation  corresponds  to  that  which  is  within  God, 
so  there  is  no  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  will  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  possible,  which  does  not  proceed  from  Him  who 
proceeds  from  Father  and  Son.  Where  could  there  be  found 
even  one  scriptural  passage,  whence  could  be  gathered  that  the 
Father  is  not  already,  at  the  commencement  of  the  process, 
perfectly  conscious  of  Himself  ?  God  becomes  objective  in  an 
exact  resemblance  of  Himself,  but  not  in  order  to  become  per- 
fectly conscious  of  Himself  to  Himself.  This  likeness  is, 
indeed,  called  X0709,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  Father,  about  Himself,  which  comprehends  and  imprints 
itself  therein ;  and  i;co9,  inasmuch  as  the  bringing  forth  of  this 
exact  likeness  is  not  merely  an  act  of  thought,  but  at  the  same 
time,  and  primarily,  an  act  of  will.^ 

But  if  the  proceeding  of  the  Trinity  is  no  process  of  growing 
self-consciousness,  the  antitypical  triplicity  of  the  human  spirit 
does  not  subsist  in  the  triplicity  of  the  momenta  wherein  the 

1  Against  the  view  which  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages,  that  the  beget- 
ting of  the  Son  was  effected  "oer  intellectum  divinum,  and  the  emanation 
of  the  Spirit  per  voluniatem  divinam,  Duns  Scotus  obaeryed  with  much 
justiee,  that  the  inteUigere  did  not  become  gignere  until  the  interference  of 
the  velle. 
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higher  self-consciousness  is  arrived  at.  In  that  the  spirit,  for 
instance,  itself  assumes  for  itself  the  position  of  being j  it  first  of 
all  represents  itself  to  itself  as  something  else  which  it  has  in 
front  of  itself,  and  further  attains  to  higher  self-consciousness 
by  the  recognition  of  itself  in  this  other  nature.  Knowing  it 
to  be  one  with  itself,  and  thus  returning  as  a  self-conscious 
spirit  from  this  extemalization  into  itself ;  in  other  words,  in 
the  act  of  this  higher  self-consciousness,  the  £go  is  a  nature 
presenting  itself  to  itself,  a  nature  presented,  and  a  nature 
recognising  itself  in  this  presentation,  and  thus  a  threefold 
nature  in  uncancelled  numerical  unity .^  We  do  not  deny  that 
even  in  this  the  process  of  the  Trinity  is  reflected  by  way  of 
likeness,  but  very  far  from  exhaustively.  There  is  generally 
no  act  of  the  human  spirit,  in  which  the  process  of  the  Trinity 
does  not  in  some  way  shadow  itself  forth.  Even  that  comple- 
tion of  the  higher  self-consciousness  b  such  an  act.  It  is  the 
beginning  of  all  thought — that  which  underlies  all  thought, 
and  the  general  basis  which  accompanies  it.  But,  assuredly, 
thought  is  a  reality  which  partially  and  in  some  degree  resembles 
the  divine  life  of  the  Trinity.  The  name  X0709  proves  this,  for 
word  is  surely  nothing  else  than  composed  and  formed  thought. 
But  does  God  attain  for  the  first  time  to  the  thought  of  Ego  in 
the  Logos  ?  So  little,  that  He  rather  comprehends  His  entire 
perfectly  conscious  nature  in  the  Logos  in  the  way  of  likeness. 
The  process  of  the  Trinity  is  made  finite,  by  conceiving  of  it  as 
the  accomplishment  of  self-consciousness;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  made  one-sided  when  it  is  conceived  of  only  as  a 
process  of  thought. 

The  process  of  the  Trinity,  as  the  Scripture  instructs  us 
about  it,  comes  chiefly  (1)  under  the  point  of  view  of  the  will ; 
for  the  Father,  in  begetting  the  Son,  desires  an  object  of  His 
love,  who,  in  order  to  satisfy  His  loving  will,  must  be  of  like 
nature  with  Himself :  (2)  under  the  point  of  view  of  thought 
and  knowledge ;  for,  in  begetting  the  Son,  He  thinks  Himself, 
and  combines  the  whole  fulness  of  this  self-thought  in  Him,  the 
Logos,  ue.  the  Word ; — ^He  knows  Himself  in  begetting  the  Son ; 
and  after  He  has  begotten  Him,  He  knows  Himself  in  Him  : 
(3)  under  the  point  of  view  of  experience ;  for,  after  that  God 

^  Read  the  instructive  article  "  TrinitUt,*^  by  Hagemann,  in  the  Wetzer* 
Welteschen  Catholic  Church  Lexicon. 
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had  attained  an  object  of  His  love^  the  love  of  the  loving  one, 
and  the  responding  love  of  the  loved  one^  as  the  one  finds  Him- 
self in  the  other,  become  a  reciprocal  experience  of  love,  which 
is  hypostatized  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  proceeds  from  both.^ 
The  process,  in  all  its  momenta,  of  this  self-completion,  is  under- 
gone by  the  divine  self-conscioosness,  which  does  not  come  into 
being  first  of  all  in  the  middle  of  the  process,  but  precedes  it, 
and  throughout  accompanies  it ;  for  neither  will,  nor  thought 
and  knowledge,  nor  experience,  are  possible  without  self-con- 
sciousness :  they  are  all  personal  acts.  They  are  a  trine  of  acts, 
which,  however,  form  an  indissoluble  unity.  For  as  little  as  it 
can  be  said  that  God  first  attained  to  self-consciousness  in  the 
third  hypostasis,  as  little  also  can  it  be  said  that  He  then  first 
attained  to  experience.  For  (1)  the  will  which  becomes  the 
fact  of  the  begetting  of  the  Son,  has  as  its  precedent  ground 
the  perception  of  the  want  of  the  Ego  in  respect  of  a  Ta^  and 
the  experience  of  the  longing  of  love  for  such  a  7u.  This 
perception  and  this  experience  are  the  impelling  forces  of  the 
will.  (2)  The  thought  and  knowledge  which  become  the  ob- 
jectiveness  of  God  in  His  own  likeness  in  the  Word — the  Logos 
— have,  as  their  precedent  ground,  the  experience  of  want  of 
satisfaction,  and  the  will  to  make  to  themselves  an  object,  in 
order  to  find  satisfactiont  herein.  (3)  The  experience  has,  as 
its  precedent  ground,  the  knowledge  of  the  one  by  the  other, 
and  the  will  passing  over  into  one  another,  reciprocally  imma- 
nent in  one  another.  There  are  three  acts,  but  in  such  a  way 
that  every  single  act  involves  both  the  others  in  itself ;  and  it 
is  thus  a  tri-unity  of  acts.  These  three  acts  are  not  the  three 
persons  of  the  Godhead  themselves,  but  the  foundation  of  their 
actus  peraonales. 

^  In  the  divine  nature  of  love,"  says  an  old  theological 
scholar,^  "  which  is  merely  unending  life,  there  is  a  central^  or 
most  inward  of  all,  infinite,  and  experiencmg  will,  or  willing 
experience,  which  power  of  experience  may  be  called  the  dis- 
position ;  and  in  the  same  the  sense  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  understanding  (the  subjective  primitive  wisdom  of  God). 
The  infinite  will  of  God  must  have  an  infinite  desire,  longing, 

1  On  the  internal  necessity  of  this  hypostatizing,  compare  the  discossions 
of  Richard  of  St  Victor,  brought  to  remembrance  by  liebner  and  Sartorius. 
'  The  anonymous  German  editor  of  John  Pordage's  works. 
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and  aspiration  after  an  adequate — that  is,  infinite — object,  that 
it  may  unite  itself  therewith ;  and  because  there  is  no  other 
infinite  nature  than  the  spirit  of  eternity  itself,  it  has  an  infinite 
hunger  after  itself,  as  the  only  object  which  can  suffice  its 
craving  and  appease  all  its  hunger.  Therefore  it  excites  its 
whole  nature,  and  turns  and  impels  it  upon  itself  into  its 
central  or  innermost  disposition.  And  thus  the  eternal  will 
begets  or  generates,  by  such  inward  turning  of  its  whole  nature 
upon  its  own  foundation  upon  its  everlasting  mind,  an  eternal 
infinite  essential  living,  all-filling,  all-satisfying,  and  sufficing  ex- 
perimental  notion  and  knowledge  of  itself,  which  is  the  essential 
image  of  itself,  and  the  sufficing  immediate  object  of  its  desire. 

"  In  this  birth  we  have  to  observe  the  coincidence  of  two 
things,  attributes,  or  perfections, — one  active,  the  other  passive, 
— to  wit,  (1)  the  strong,  eager  desire  of  the  divine  will,  which 
stirs  the  whole  nature  of  the  Godhead,  forces  together  and 
throws  all  its  rays  as  a  divine  seed  into  its  own  innermost 
being ;  and  (2)  the  passive  disposition,  (which,  although  as  yet 
merely  life,  is  in  itself  power  and  influence,  but  is  nevertheless 
passive  in  respect  of  the  will,  and  of  this  impregnation,)  that 
receives  into  itself  all  these  irradiating  powers,  grasps  them, 
holds  or  .Jiaes  them, — gives  to  them,  as  it  were,  an  abiding 
nature,  and  moulds  them  into  an  eternal  birth  of  a  blessed 
essential  knowledge, — perhaps  the  deep  source  of  the  two  in- 
fusions^  in  nature,  male  and  female,  which  concur  in  the 
bringing  forth  of  all  things. 

"  From  these  two  (the  infinite  desiring  subjeeto  or  base,  and 
the  all-filling  infinite  objecto  or  object)  originates  and  proceeds 
infallibly  a  third, — namely,  an  infinite  essential  triumphant  joy, 
— which  flows  through  the  whole  being,  and  tinges  it,  as  it  were, 
with  an  infinite,  all-surpassing,  inconceivable  restorative  taste  of 
itself,  and  thereby  concludes  and  perfects  its  own  infinite  blessed- 
ness. For  by  virtue  of  the  divine  unity  of  nature,  every  reality 
or  perfection  in  God  communicates  itself  to  all  the  rest,  which 
can  occur  no  otherwise  than  by  one  influencing  the  other,  and 
therefore  by  one  beaming  into  the  other  its  essential  effluences. 
And  thus  all  the  powers  of  the  contented  and  satisfied  subject 
or  ground,  in  most  intimate  union  with  the  all-satisfying  object, 
must  communicate  to  one  another  a  taste  and  comfort  of  its 
^  Tinciuren^  orig. 
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joy,  by  essential  irradiations  of  every  one  of  them  into  all  the 
rest ;  which  most  holy  mutual  irradiations  of  every  one  into  all 
the  others  together,  constitute,  as  it  were,  a  divine  air,  respira- 
tion, breath,  or  spirit,  which  penetrates  the  entire  divine  nature." 
Let  not  offence  be  taken  at  the  quaint  grossness  of  these 
words  ;  the  process  of  the  Trinity  can  hardly  be  better  ex- 
hibited 4  posteriori  than  is  here  accomplished.  Chiefly  it  is 
rightly  concluded  from  them,  as  elsewhere  from  theosophy,  that 
the  primitive  ground  of  the  Godhead  is  a  will  originating  by 
nothing,  infi^nite,  and  conceiving  itself:  not  as  though  this  vnll  in 
God  could  in  any  way  have  temporally  preceded  being  and  self- 
consciousness, — a  representation  militating  against  the  eternal 
absoluteness  of  God,  against  which  we  have  already  suflSciently 
explained  ourselves ;  but  the  true  conception  of  God  requires 
that,  even  in  relation  to  being  and  self-consciousness,  the  will 
should  be  apprehended  as  the  primitively  causal  first  in  God.* 
Later  theology  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  this  more  and 
more ;  for  the  great  problem  of  Christology — the  Ken6sis — is 
absolutely  insoluble  without  this  prior  assumption.  Li  a  well- 
considered  glance  at  the  incarnation,  Thomasius  therefore  con- 
ceives of  the  will  as  the  absolutely  primitive  in  God :  "  The 
nature  of  God  is  not  inflexible  dead  substance,  but  throughout 
is  will,  life,  aetusy — is  itself  ordaining,  itself  willing,  itself  abso- 
lutely powerful  over  itself."*  And  he  remarks  thereupon,  that 
this  determination  of  all  earnestness  must  be  placed  at  the 
summit  of  theology.  When  God  Himself  declares  His  own 
most  mysterious  name  (Ex.  iii.  14)  by  t^J}^  "^K^  n^njj,  He  gives 
to  its  meaning  the  will  which  wills  itself  and  determines  itself 
out  of  itself  as  a  root.?    And  when  the  apostle  (1  John  iv.  8) 

^  Tfios,  what  J.  P.  Lange  remarks  against  this  (DetUscTie  Zeitschr,  1859, 
p.  23),  does  not  touch  as :  **  The  will,  with  respect  to  which  the  thought 
and  experience  is  first  consecutiye,  cannot  yet  be  conceived  of  as  spirit ; 
as  a  dhn  impulse  of  becoming,  it  comes  under  the  categoiy  of  natural 
development.**  We  are  far  from  attributing  to  God  self -unconscious  will, 
which  indeed  would  be  a  blind  natural  impulse ;  but  none  the  less  His  self- 
willing  will  passes  with  us  as  the  ground  of  His  being,  and  His  one  self- 
comprehending  will  as  the  ground  of  His  lelf-consciousness. 

*  Dogm.  §  8,  comp.  41  (ii.  208). 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Drechsler  in  my  Commentary  on  Genesis^  p.  67, 
ed.  8.  In  the  personal  creature,  being  precedes  will :  in  God,  indeed,  the 
will  does  not  precede  existence ;  but,  as  distinct  from  the  creature,  God 
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says  of  God,  not  that  He  is  tlie  love,  bat  that  He  is  love 
{ar/awTf), — ue.  that  He  is  love  in  the  deepest  ground  and  entire 
circuit  of  His  nature  living  itself  forth, — we  obtain  the  dis* 
closure — which  follows,  besides,  from  the  fact,  that  He  is  light, 
absolutely  free  from  darkness  (1  John  i.  5), — ^that  the  will  which 
is  the  root  of  His  being  has  love  as  its  impulse,  and  is  thus  the 
will  of  love.  Therefore  Scripture  places  the  process  of  the 
Trinity  under  the  point  of  view  of  love.  It  is  mediated  in  the 
Son  of  Love.  The  loving  will  of  the  Father,  entering  into 
the  ground  of  His  self-conscious  and  self-experiencing  nature, 
engenders  the  thought  and  longing  after  an  object  of  love  that 
is  present,  then  forms  it  into  the  Word,  and  satisfies  it  in  the 
Son ;  and  the  Son  is  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and 
the  very  image  of  this  hidden  nature,  in  which  the  Father 
acknowledges  Himself,  and  which  acknowledges  the  Father  in 
itself  and  of  itself, — the  substance  of  His  self-acknowledgment 
brought  forth  and  realized  by  the  Father's  loving  will ;  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  the  breathing  forth  of  the  mutual  love  of  both — 
the  breath  of  love  of  the  loving  one  and  the  beloved  one — the 
emanation  of  the  experience  of  love,  in  which  the  loving  one  dis- 
covers the  beloved  one,  and  the  beloved  one  discovers  the  loving 
one.  If  I  were  to  picture  to  the  senses  in  a  figure  the  process 
of  the  Trinity,  I  would  paint  a  fiery  circle  as  the  symbol  of  the 
fiery  loving  will  of  the  Father ;  and  in  this  circle  a  sunlight 
centre  as  the  symbol  of  the  Son, — ^the  object  of  love,  which 
lights  the  whole  infinite  depth  of  the  divine  nature  of  love ; 
and  proceeding  from  this  sunlight  centre  to  the  circumference 
of  the  fiery  circle,  an  abundance  of  rays,  as  the  symbol  of  the 
triumph  of  love  going  forth  from  the  Father  through  the  Son, 
and  entirely  filling  Father  and  Son.^ 

is  Lord  of  His  own  eziBtenoe,  absolately  causa  std  (opposed  to  Philippic 
GlaubensUhre^  ii.  68-65).  The  name  of  Jehovah  designatcB  Him,  be  the 
etymological  origination  of  the  idea  what  it  will,  as  the  absolute  Ego— as 
the  absolute  personality,  ruling  with  unconditioned  freedom  (Eeil,  Genesis^ 
p.  37). 

^  In  the  Lutheran  monthly  publication  Lehre  vend  Wehre  (St  Louis 
1858,  iv.  63),  a  word  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  is  recalled  to  me,  in  re- 
ference to  the  above  passage :  ^'  On  the  subject  of  God^s  birth  we  ought 
with  reverence  to  be  silent/*  But  Gregory,  with  the  other  fathers  who  were 
faithful  to  the  Nicene  faith,  has  himself  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  un- 
becoming to  speak  of  this  mystery  with  adoring  veneration,  and  to  reflect 
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If  we  now  consider  the  human  spirit,  there  are  three  funda- 
mental forms  in  which  its  life  is  occupied :  a  striving  forwards, 
a  going  forwards,  a  going  into  itself  and  being  still.  It  strives 
and  longs  after  the  attainment  of  its  destination  in  God:  it 
attains  in  the  way  of  thought  to  its  object ;  and  then  reposes 
in  His  nature,  as  in  a  continual  current  and  constant  circular 
motion.^  Briefly,  the  life  of  the  spirit  is  a  threefold  unity  of 
will,  thought,  and  experience.  We  say — of  experience;*  for 
as  there  is  a  psychical  experience,  which  consists  in  direct  per- 
ception of  the  irradiated  sensuous  charms  of  experience,  and 
a  psychical  feeling  of  pleasure  or  displeasure,  which  proceeds 
from  furthering  or  restraining  impressions  which  intrude  into 
our  psychical  life,  so  there  is  also  a  higher  spiritual  experience, 
which  receives  its  excitements  even  from  the  thinking  and  will- 
ing life  of  the  spirits  as,  for  example,  the  peace  and  the  joy 
which  are  the  reflex  of  the  idea  of  God  borrowed  from  the 
spirit  in  its  thought  and  will,  which  nevertheless,  in  fact,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  our  nerves  of  perception.  Without  thus 
interchanging  experience  and  feeling,  in  the  sense  of  these  con- 
ceptions that  is  now  customary,  we  analyze  the  life  of  the  spirit 
into  will,  thought,  and  experience.  These  are  three  well  dis- 
tinguishable realities,  of  which  none  comes  into  operation,  none 
is  present  in  actuality,  without  the  other  two  being  somewhere 
therein — like  to  the  irepiyfafyqci^  of  the  three  divine  acts  and 
the  three  divine  persons,  which,  by  virtue  of  their  likeness  of 
nature,  invariably  penetrate  and  live  through  one  another :  so 
that  every  person,  by  its  relation,  shares  in  the  possession  of  the 
nature  of  the  two  others ;  and  its  knowledge  and  will,  reflecting 
one  another  in  reciprocal  love,  are  an  absolutely  united  nature.' 

on  the  Mnts  of  the  Holy  Scriptnre  with  tremblmg  joy :  for  to  be  able  to 
think  18  the  dignity  of  man ;  and  even  to  be  allowed  to  think  upon  the 
holiest  of  all  subjects  is  one  of  his  most  blessed  prerogatiyes,  which  indeed 
will  be  exercised  in  the  oonscioasneaB  of  onr  infancy  in  this  state  (1  Cor. 
xiii.  11) :  for  **  woe  to  the  wise  in  their  own  eyes," — we  are  nothing  but 
stammering  children. 

'  According  to  Goschel,  Der  Mensch  diesmts  und  Jenseits^  p.  85. 

*  Not, — "  of  feeUng,**  as  e.g.  Eahnis,  in  the  psychologic  section,  ix.  2 
(p.  135),  of  his  Dogmatics,  according  to  which  the  feeling,  thought,  will, 
of  the  spirit,  correspond  to  the  experience,  perception,  desire  of  the  soul. 

*  Zockler,  NaturtheoL  i.  758,  says,  with  reference  to  the  above,  that  I 
compare  thought  to  the  Son ;  and  that  this  comparison  of  the  will,  thought, 
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The  threefold  life  of  the  willing,  thinking  (word-forming),  and 
experiencing  spirit  which  points  back  to  this  archetype,  is  fitted 
for  man,  even  still  iu  his  present  natural  condition,  without  its 
being  possible  to  call  it  a  remainder  of  the  primitive  divine  like- 
ness ;  for  it  is  only  the  framework  that  is  left  to  man  of  what  he 
has  inherited.  Willing,  thinking,  experiencing,  are  indeed,  in 
themselves,  mere  forms  of  life.  In  the  original  condition  this 
threefold  life  of  the  spirit  was  a  life  of  love  in  the  likeness  of 
God,  filled  up  by  the  power  of  a  glad  conscience,  which  knew 
itself  one  with  God, — an  image  of  the  eternally  resting  flow,  and 
the  eternally  flowing  rest,  of  the  blessed  life  of  the  Godhead. 
As  God  has  satbfaction  in  Himself,  so  the  human  spirit  sought 
and  found  satisfaction  in  God.  God  was  the  object  of  his  will, 
the  contents  of  his  thought,  the  fountain  of  his  experience. 
Not  as  though  He  had  not  also  made  created  being  the  object 
and  contents  of  His  will,  thought,  and  experience,  but  every- 
thing in  God,  and  with  a  view  to  God.  For  the  necessity  is 
based  in  the  nature  of  the  spirit  to  possess  an  object  correspond- 
ing to  the  nobility  of  its  original  source,  with  which  it  might 
make  itself  one,  and  in  the  union  of  which  with  itself  it  might 
feel  itself  blessed.  God  is  indeed  love,  and  the  spirit  of  man  is 
the  inspiration  of  this.  God,  therefore — the  life  of  the  spirit — 
is  love,  and  nothing  truly  satisfies  it  but  the  love  whence  it 
originated.  After  it  has  fallen  from  this  love,  still  its  life  does 
not  renounce  this  character  of  love  implanted  in  it  For  what 
he  continues  to  make  the  substance  of  his  will,  thought,  and 
experience,  has  the  purpose  of  satisfying  this  necessity  of  love, 
or  of  i*emoving  what  is  adverse  to  this  satisfaction.  What  a 
French  philosopher  lately  maintained — Aimer  c^est  vouloir^  et 
vouloir  c'est  aimer — is,  in  substance,  true  also  of  thought  and 
experience.  Each  of  the  three  has  for  a  final  purpose  the 
apprehension,  acknowledgment,  and  experience  of  an  object  of 

and  experience,  with  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  almost  corresponds  to  the 
Taulerish  triad  concupiscentia,  ratio^  ira.  But  this  triad  is  the  wholly  use- 
less dregs  of  a  Platonic  representation ;  and  the  case  does  not  stand  thus, 
that  I  compare  the  thought  to  the  Son ;  but  the  act  by  which  the  Father — 
the  will,  having  its  original  foundation  in  Himself — ^brings  forth  the  Son 
I  compare  to  the  thought :  for  the  Son  is  Xoyof ,  Word,  i.e.  embodiment  of 
the  thought  which  the  Father  conceives  in  thinking  of  an  object  of  His 
loving  will,  that  may  be  like  to  Him  with  exact  likeness. 
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love  which  satisfies  the  spirit's  need  of  love.  In  the  present 
natural  condition  of  man^  all  the  three  indeed  have  not  the 
right  direction  and  the  right  contents ;  but  the  triad  of  spiritual 
activities^  and  their  working  one  into  the  other^  is  nevertheless 
a  shadow  of  the  three  acts  of  the  divine  life,  and  their  Peri- 
chor^is. 

This  consideration  of  the  spirit  in  the  light  of  its  archetype, 
affords  us  the  great  advantage  of  making  known  to  us  those 
capacities  and  activities  which  belong  to  it,  even  apart  from  the 
Psyche, — as  in  this  division  we  wish  to  advance  gradually  from 
the  most  internal  to  the  most  external  nature  of  man.  This  is  to 
us  doubly  important.  We  thus  become,  for  the  first  time,  capable 
of  finding  our  way  in  the  biblical  nomenclature  of  spiritual  powers 
and  efficiencies.  Proceeding  from  the  psychological  mode  of 
speech  in  Scripture,  we  should  have  been  entangled  in  a  laby- 
rinth, as  the  psychological  researches  of  Soos  and  Beck  show. 
For  the  use  of  language  in  Scripture  is  absolutely  swayed  by  the 
fundamental  view,  that  the  spiritual  life  in  itself,  that  the  spiritual 
and  psychical  life,  that  the  threefold  life  of  man — the  spiritual, 
psychical,  and  corporeal  life — is  a  unity.  The  same  PerichorSsis 
which  unites  the  three  spiritual  activities  compactly  into  effi- 
ciency, shows  itself  also  in  their  verbal  denominations.  Willing, 
thinking,  experiencing,  are  never  distinguished  in  Scripture 
with  terminologic  sharpness.  The  word  JTP  indicates  not  merely 
knowledge,  but  also  experience ;  the  word  DP9>  ^^*  merely  taste, 
but  also  understanding;  the  word  n^^,  not  only  thinking  or 
representation,  but  also  remembering  or  purpose  to  do  anything. 
In  W,  thought  and  will  are  combined  as  one  forming  efficiency 
of  the  heart.  And  rich  as  the  Old  Testament  language  is  in 
words  which  signify  to  will,  and  to  desire,  yet  there  is  never 
once  imprinted  on  it  the  distinction  between  inclination  of  the 
will,  and  determination  of  the  will,  which  in  the  Greek  is  re- 
presented by  ^ovKeaOat  and  OeKeiv.  The  efficiencies  of  the 
spirit  are  neither  distinguished  in  themselves,  nor  are  the  effi- 
ciencies of  the  spirit,  as  such,  sharply  distinguished  from  those 
that  are  psychico-somatically  effected.  Will,  thouglrt,  and  ex- 
perience, and  all  the  higher  and  lower  activities  into  which 
their  spiritual  fundamental  activities  ramify,  are  predicated  of 
rni,  37,  and  trsj  indiscriminately, — in  so  far  as  ^  is  the  supreme 
principle,    B^W  the  secondary  principle,   emanating  herefrom 
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towards  the  side  of  the  corporeity,  and  ^?  is  the  Internal  focns 
of  the  threefold  life  of  man.  Thus  all  these,  in  their  manner, 
partake  in  the  highest  and  lowest  activities  and  affections  of 
that  life.  It  may,  at  any  rate,  be  said  that  the  spirit  of  man, 
in  the  immediateness  of  its  origin,  is  called  HD^^ ;  in  the  con- 
centration of  its  activities,  especially  of  its  thought  and  will, 
y> ;  in  the  circumstantial  and  sensitive  unity  of  its  thought  and 
will  pervading  from  noc^  throughout  the  ^7, — ty\\  But  even 
this  distinction  is  not  clearly  marked;  although  certainly  rni 
by  far  the  most  frequently  designates  the  spirit,  not  as  thinking 
and' willing,  but  as  experiencing,— or  the  general  circumstan- 
tial character  and  idea  which  includes  thought  and  will  in  itself. 
A  reflex  of  the  relation  of  the  trinity  is  not  easy  to  be  mistaken 
in  the  mode  of  speech ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  it  by 
itself,  without  close  examination  through  the  typical  relation 
that  has  just  been  considered  by  us. 

In  the  New  Testament,  especially  in  the  Pauline  writings, 
the  psychologic  mode  of  expression  is  much  sharper  and  pro- 
founder.  The  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  that  has  become  histori- 
cally revealed  in  the  work  of  redemption,  thrown  here  its 
noonday  light  into  the  depth  of  human  nature ;  and  it  is,  indeed, 
the  conceptive,  highly-cultivated  Greek  tongue,  in.  which  the 
primitive  condition,  the  actual  condition,  and  the  destination  of 
man  are  treated  upon, — not  without  the  interposition  of  the 
endeavour  already  made  in  Alexandrianism,  to  introduce  at  the 
same  time  with  the  elements  of  truth  contained  in  the  Greek 
philosophy,  the  forms  of  speech  that  it  had  coined,  into  the  reli- 
gion of  revelation.  There  are  especially  three  ideas,  to  which 
the  New  Testament  disclosures  upon  the  likeness  of  God  in  the 
spirit-life  of  man  are  bound.  The  psychologic  main  and 
universal  idea  which  the  New  Testament,  as  distinct  from 
Hellenism,  primarily  establishes,  is  Pneuma,  spirit;  the  three 
ideas  which  we  have  now  to  consider  strictly,  according  to  the 
New  Testament  meaning  and  use,  are  the  threefold  develop- 
ment of  this  one  main  and  universal  idea. 
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NOUS,   LOGOS,   PNEUMA.^ 

Sec.  V. 

When  the  eternal  person  who  was  manifested  in  Jesns  Christ 
is  called  by  John  6  X07099  we  are  plainly  pointed  back  thereby 
to  an  intrinsically  divine  archetype  of  the  created  human 
X0709.  Humanity  is  Oeov  7&09  precisely  for  that  reason, 
that  it  is  essentially  distinguished  by  means  of  the  'Koyo^  from 
the  aXo^a  {So,  which  know  that  which  they  know — ^va-tK&^y 
not  Xoyucw  (Judg.  x.).  Nevertheless  6  X0709,  as  the  name 
of  the  eternal  person  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ,  signifies  not 
ratio,  but  oratio  or  verbum.    In  the  New  Testament  Scripture 

*  V.  Zezschwitz,  Profangr&cit&t  und  bill  Sprachgeisty  p.  33,  objects  to 
this  triad,  because  the  bringing  forward  of  Xoyo^  as  an  independent  capacity 
of  the  spirit  contradicts  the  biblical  usus  hquendi^  which  constantly  rejects 
Xoyof  in  the  sense  of  reason,  and  because  ir9tvfA»  occupies  a  position  which 
contradicts  its  meaning.  But  (1)  they  are  not  three  independent  capaci- 
ties of  spirit  which  I  put  forth  in  the  above  triad,  but  the  three  factors  in 
which,  as  in  the  theogonic  procession  of  the  Trinity,  the  human  spirit-life  is 
brought  to  complete  development.  (2)  I  do  not  und^stand  (as  the  reader 
will  find)  "koyos  in  the  sense  of  reason,  but  in  the  sense  of  word ;  and  find 
the  circumstance  not  a  little  favourable  to  my  paralld  of  the  divine  type, 
that  the  Scripture  so  constantly  rejects  the  former  meaning,  guarding 
thereby  against  the  a^rriving  at  a  false  representation  of  the  divine  Logos, 
by  starting  from  the  constituent  factors  of  the  human  spirit-life.  (3)  It 
need  not  ai^>ear  strange,  that  within  the  pneumatic  nature  of  man  is 
assumed  the  existence  of  a  Pueuma  in  a  narrower  sense,  since  even  within 
the  pneumatic  nature  of  the  Godhead  we  distinguish  a  Pneuma  in  a  special 
sense.  This,  moreover,  answers  the  objections  of  the  eminent  Swedish 
physician,  0.  M.  Witt,  in  his  work  on  empirical  and  biblical  psychology, 
SJdleny  %  normalt  och  sjukligt  tiUstand  (the  soul,  its  normal  and  morbid  con- 
dition), Pt.  L  (1858),  p.  84,  that  Logos  nowhere  occurs  in  Scripture  as  a 
part  of  man,  and  Pneuma  does  not  occur  in  a  double  signification.  Even 
Krumm,  in  his  treatise  de  notionibus  psychologicis  Paulinis  (1858),  finds  in 
the  above  triad  a  strange  divisio  spiritus  in  tres  partes,  and  remarks  against 
it,  (1)  that  x^yo;  is  not  at  all  a  conception  of  biblical  psychology;  (2)  that 
he  does  not  perceive  how  innvfiu  in  the  narrow  senso  is  distinguished  from 
KoplU,  But  it  is  only  in  the  immediate  meaning  of  ratio  that  it  is  not 
a  conception  of  biblical  psychology,  but  probably  in  the  meaning  oratio 
(word  and  faculty,  or  gift  of  the  word)  it  is  a  most  weighty  and  important 
one ;  and  if  human  ^pivf^u  is  distinguished  from  human  povg,  vvwfAet  can 
certainly  not  coincide  with  KctphU,  because,  even  according  to  the  repre- 
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generally,  X0709  nowhere  occurs  in  the  meaning  ratiOf  not 
even  in  John  among  his  many  otiier  significations, — a  fact 
which,  as  observed  by  an  ancient  investigator  of  biblical  psycho- 
logy, has  its  reason  in  a  divine  decorum.^  In  the  Johannean 
writings  it  means  throughout  the  Word,  sometimes  the  indi- 
vidual word,  as' an  expression  of  Jesus,  John  ii.  22;  of  God, 
X.  35 ;  of  the  prophet,  xii.  38 ;  of  the  Scripture,  xv.  25 ;  of  the 
people  generally  (proverb),  iv.  37 ;  sometimes  the  entire  word 
of  Jesus,  s^  e.g.  viii.  31,  if  ye  remain  hf  t^  Xoytp  r^  ifi^;  or  of 
God,  e.g.  xviL  17,  0  X0709  i  <ro9  oK^Oeia  iarh/j  both  of  which 
are  essentially  one  and  the  same  word  (xiv.  23).  Thus  also 
o  X070?,  John  i.  1 ;  6  X0709  T979  ^^9,  1  John  i.  1 ;  iO  Tijoyo^  rov 
Geovy  Apoc,  xix.  13,  will  signify  respectively  the  Word,  the  word 
of  life,  Ae  word  of  God*  Elsewhere  it  is  the  word  of  the  pro- 
clamation, the  tenor  of  the  pi^fuiTa  rov  Geovy  which  is  so  called 

sentation  and  usits  loquendi  of  Paul,  discursive  reflective  knowledge  is  a 
function  of  the  xafihU  itself :  for  man  knows  the  mystery  of  his  salvation 
by  the  enlightened  eyes  of  his  heart  (Epb.  i.  18),  in  which  the  light  of 
spiritual  knowledge  shines  forth  ^ut  of  darkness  (2  Cor.  iv.  6).  In  his 
passion  for  system,  Erumm  attributes  to  the  apostle  a  different  mode  of 
conception  from  all  the  rest  of  the  biblical  writers,  even  from  Luke  (vid, 
Luke  i.  ol,  xxiv.  25),  in  that  he  (and  this  is  the  fundamental  thought  of 
his  whole  treatise)  makes  him  the  author  of  the  division  of  the  vptvf^it  into 
povg  as  inteUigendi  organum,  and  Kuph'tt  as  sentiendi  organum,  and  limits  the 
reference  of  the  passages,  in  which  the  heart  appears  as  the  organ  of  know- 
ledge, to  immediate  experimental  knowledge  as  perception .  But,  in  truth,  it 
is  the  casein  PauPs  writings,  as  everywhere  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  that  xapllet 
is  the  internal  spiritual-psychical  hearth  of  man's  Ufe,  and,  moreover,  the 
workshop  of  the  wofifAAra  (Phil.  iv.  7).  On  the  other  hand,  Paul  gives  us 
in  the  Hellenic  povsy  less  frequently  used  than  xaplta^  the  first  member  of 
a  distinguishing  of  the  spiritual  process  c^  life  in  itself,  to  which  Kctplitt  is 
in  no  way  the  second  member;  but  ^Mtvpt^  rw  vooV  (Eph.  iv.  28)  is  at  any 
rate  the  closing  linL  For  the  rest,  Erumm  more  nearly  agrees  with 
the  above  triad  than  he  thinks;  and  though  this  Sec.  Y.  looks  to  him 
strangely  theosophic^  we  will^tiU  not  be  angry  with  the  young  philosopher, 
since  even  he  acknowledges  the  important  premiss,  Spiritus  humantis  et 
substantid  et^efficienUd  simiUimus  est  divino  (p.  20),  which  we  have  ventured 
to  consider  somewhat  more  deeply,  and  will  confidently  await  the  result 
which  Gbschel,  agreeing  with  us,  states,  confessing  out  of  his  riper  and 
richer  experience  (in  p.  37  of  his  work,  uber  den  Menschen  diesseils  und 
jenseits)^  ^^  He  who  considers  himself  in  his  thinking,  will  learn  from  his 
own  experience  to  distinguish  #oy^,  Xoyos«  and  TPtufca  rov  po6s,^^ 

^  H.  W.  Glemm,  Schriftgemdsse  Gedanken  von  der  Krdflen  der  mensch* 
Uchen  Seek  (1760),  p.  90. 
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(comp.  John  vi.  68 ;  Apoc.  i.  2,  9,  etc.).  The  word  of  the 
proclamation,  and  the  word  that  appeared  in  Jesus,  are  dis* 
tinguished  in  such  a  way,  that  the  latter  is  the  personal  Word, 
which  preceded  the  former;  and  in  it  God  has  from  everlasting 
given  to  His  counsel  of  love  an  objective  existence  in  His  own 
sight.  Moreover,  that  He,  in  this  everlasting  Word,  has  not  only 
expressed  His  will,  but  ako  His  nature,  in  His  own  presence, 
John  aflSrms  in  the  brief  0eo9  ^  o  Tsjoyo^.  The  Pauline  testi- 
monies which  lead  up  to  John  i.  1 — e.g.  Col.  L  15-17  ;  Heb.  i.  3 
— say  it  still  more  circumstantially ;  and  if  further  proof  were 
needed  for  this  metaphysical  apprehension  of  the  Logos,  it 
would  be  found  in  Fhilo :  for  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the 
Johannean  doctrine  of  the  Logos  is  not  without  relation  to  the 
doctrine  of  Phila  The  apostolic  proclamation  does  not  scorn 
the  forms  of  ideas  already  coined  by  the  Alexandrian  philo^ 
sophy,  but  it  fills  them  with  the  contents  that  are  presented  by 
the  history  of  their  New  Testament  realization.  As  Christi- 
anity withdrew  the  limits  from  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament 
revelation,  and  separated  the  imperishable  gold  of  its  substance 
from  the  dross  of  the  cosmical  elements,  so  it  became  a  refining 
fire  for  Hellenistic  and  Hellenic  philosophy,  the  transfigura- 
tion and  consecration  of  what  was  true,  and  of  the  forms  in  use 
in  both,  for  the  presentation  of  the  truth. 

The  admitted  propriety  of  the  assumption  is  sufficient  for 
us  here,  that  o  \6yo^y  m  the  trinitarian  sense,  is  the  God-spoken 
eternally  personal  Word,  which  comprehends  in  itself  God's 
nature  and  will.  From  this  assumption  we  can  much  more 
clearly  apprehend  the  antitypical  threefold  spiritJife  of  man. 
That  in  man  which  wiUs,  thinks,  and  experiences,  is  called  in 
the  general  irvevfiOj  as  God  is  the  Tri-personal  irvevfia.  But 
in  the  self-conscious  irvevfia  are  distinguished  1/01)9,  X0709,  and 
7!V€v/iay  as  a  copy  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit. 

That  which,  or  by  means  of  which,  the  self-conscious  spirit 
thinks  and  wills,  is  called  1/01)9  (mensy  animus^  as  distinct  from 
anima)y  or  also  hioamuL  (ratio).  According  to  its  etymon,  1/01)9, 
from  the  Sanscrit  root  gndy  si^ifies  spiritual  perception  and 
comprehension  (for  71/01)9,  as  nomeuy  narusy  navus,  for  gnomeriy 
gnarusy  gnavu8)y  certainly  only  the  thinking  nature  ;^  as  also 

*  Vld.  Autenrieth  on  v.  Nagelsbach'a  Eomeriseher  Theologie  (1861),^ 
p.  398. 
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mens  (jiipo^y  v.  Passow)^  Sanscr.  manasj  is  named  from  man — 
mnd^  to  think ;  but  the  will  {dikfja-tsi)  allows  itself  to  be  taken 
up  into  the  thought  (voeiv,  BuwoeiaOcu)^  inasmuch  as  all  will  is 
an  endeavour  of  the  spirit^  from  a  ground  that  has  become 
conscious^  towards  an  object  that  has  become  conscious,  and 
thus  is  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  thought :  so  that  again  the 
thought  is  a  seeking-— and,  as  such,  a  will — of  that  which  is  to  be 
found.^  This  is  the  universal  scriptural  view,  on  which  account, 
^'9'  *^Tl  (^Vd — whence  n^jn,  l^^jn,  n— iinites  in  itself  the  ideas  of 
will  or  endeavour,  and  of  thought  (comp.  especially  Ps.  cxxxix. 
1,  17).  That  1/009  is  both,  as  well  the  willing  as  the  thinking 
faculty  in  man,  is  seen  from  Rom.  vii. :  in  man,  when  by 
the  divine  law  he  has  attained  to  consciousness  about  what  is 
good  and  evil,  commences  a  conscious  will  for  the  good  that  is 
known  and  approved  of  God.  The  subject  of  this  will  is  his 
voth.  The  moving  causes  of  conduct  lie  herein,  effectuated 
by  the  thought  (Rom.  xiv.  5).  Thus  the  same  by  virtue  of 
which  man  thinks  and  determines  himself,  the  thinking  and 
willing  faculty  in  him,  is  his  vov^.  As  the  will  of  the  vov^:  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  longing,  so  is  its  thought  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  conception,  and  its  knowledge  from  perception. 
The  aopara  of  God  are  called  (Rom.  i.  20)  voovfieva:  the  created 
world  is  perceived  KaOopdrcu  by  man  when  his  eye  falls  upon 
it;  and  in  penetrating  through  the  multiplicity  of  that  which 
appears  thus  and  thus,  to  the  root  of  the  origin  thus  and  thus 
constituted,  he  attains  by  means  of  his  voih  the  idea  of  the  God- 
head. In  a  similar  sense,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xL  3) 
pronounces  the  fact  of  the  origination  of  the  world  by  the  word 
of  God  to  be  a  vooufiepov  of  faith,  scil,  of  the  believing  voik. 
To  recognise  the  not  phenomenal  eternal  source  of  origination 
of  the  visible  universe  beginning  in  time,  is  a  concern  of  the 
1/01)9.  And  in  Apoc.  xiii.  18,  comp.  xvii.  9,  it  is  the  voth  which 
unriddles  the  cipher  of  the  future.  Thus  voeiv  is  the  radical, 
ideal,  penetrating  thought  and  knowledge,  directed  to  the  essence 
of  things,  and  which,  in  a  word,  are  spiritual  or  rational,  and 
in  conformity  thereto,  the  will  determining  itself ;  and  these 
distinct  from  the  kindred  psychical  facts  of  presentation,  per- 
ception, and  desire. 

The  product  of  the  1/01)9  is  the  \0709;  for  the  human  spirit,  as 
1  Similarly  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  Moll^,  Ic.  p.  27. 
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not  merely  endowed  with  consciousness^  but  with  self-conscious- 
nessy  for  that  very  reason  is  also,  as  the  Targums  (Gen.  ii.  7) 
interpret,  ^^fPp  mi,  ue.  speaking  spirit — ^spirit  capable  of  speech.^ 
The  vov<:  is  related  to  the  X0709,  as  the  speaking  \6yo<:  (ratio)  to 
the  spoken  X0709  (oratioy  verbum).  In  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
ture, as  already  observed,  Xoyo^  in  this  signification  does  not 
occur;  but  its  use  of  "KoyiKo^y  0X0709,  'Koyi^eaOcUy  avaXoyl^eaOcu^ 
tn/KKoyl^ea-dcUy  Tur/ur/io^y  iuiKoyurfio^y  goes  back  to  this  aspect 
of  the  idea :  X0709  is  distinguished  from  ^1^  and  ^09^  as 
the  speech  or  word  of  a  personal  nature  endowed  with  Xoyo^ 
(capacity  of  thought).  This  twofold  X0709,  the  thinking  and 
the  spoken,  is  related,  according  to  Philo's  expression,  as  th^tj; 
and  airopporj ;  and  as  X0709  in  the  former  sense  is  a  capacity  oi* 
an  efficiency  of  the  vov^,  so  in  the  latter  sense  the  X0709  is  the 
organ  of  the  vov<; :  they  are  related,  once  more  to  quote  from 
Philo,  as  Moses  and  Aaron  (Ex.  iv.  15) — wrofiokev^  Xoyov 
vov^?  What  we  are  here  asserting,  is  nothing  foreign  to  the 
Scripture.  The  Old  Testament  use  of  the  word  "^OK  proceeds 
from  the  essential  identity  of  thought  and  speech,  for  "tox  sig- 
nifies both, — ^the  thought  as  inward  speaking  (with  or  without 
<3?a),  and  the  speech  as  audible  thinking;  just  as  also  njn  and 
?rfc^  (LXX.  fieXeraVy  aSoKecrxetv)  denote  meditation,  as  wholly 
internal,  or  as  faint,  solemnly  audible,  speaking.  Thinking  and 
speaking,  spirit  and  speech,  are  necessarily  associated.  Human 
speech,  indeed,  is  effected  psychically  and  corporeally,  and  is 
indissolubly  bound  to  this  agency ;  but  speech  in  itself,  even  in 
the  pure  spirit,  even  in  the  Godhead  itself,  is  inseparable  from 
thought,  for  the  word  is  the  comprehension  of  the  thought.  But 
that  word  which,  according  to  Bousseau,  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
suppose in  order  to  supply  the  foundation  for'  the  human  use 
of  the  word,  is  finally  no  other  than  the  word  of  all  words — the 
archetypal  Logos.*  Nov^  and  X0709,  in  the  way  of  likeness,  stand 

^  In  the  later  Hebrew  scholastic  language,  in*lDn  is  the  speaker,  Arab. 
en-ndtiky  and  thus,  as  related  to  it,  man,  and  n"O^Drrt^&3n,  the  speak- 

vv -  :  •       vv - 

ing  flonl,  Arab,  en-nefs  en-ndtikeh^  and  so,  as  akin  to  it,  amtna  rtdionaUs. 

^  Vid.  thereiipon  Grossmann,  QusBstionum  Phihnearum,  p.  11  (1829),  4. 

*  See  Bautain,  Experimental-psychologiey  transL  by  DalhofE,  iL  lib- 
156. 

^  See  my  Jesurun^  pp.  43-45 ;  and  besides,  the  opinion  of  Famann  ;n 
reference  to  the  origin  of  language  (  fTorlv,  iv.  88;  comp.  Gildemeister,  Leben 
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in  such  essentially  necessary  relation  as  God  the  Father  and  Gocl 
the  Son  ;^  for  if  we  wish  to  name  Him  in  a  way  corresponding 
to  0  Xo7o^  as  the  Son's  name,  the  Father  is  i  vov^,  scil.  6  rSsv  SKodv 
vov^  (Philo),  o  at&io^  vov<;  (Atheriagoras),  6  reXeto?  vov<;  (Justin), 
i,e.  the  absolute  nousj  whereof  it  is  said,  rk  epffo  vovv  Kvpiov 
(Isa.  xl.  13,  LXX.;  Eom.  xi.  34;  1  Cor.  m  16).  His  nousj 
which  designed  the  plan  of  the  universe,  is  unsearchable ;  and 
there  are  infinitely  many  of  the  divine  words  proceeding  from 
this  nous :  for  of  His  thoughts  (1^^.,  Ps.  cxxxix.  17),  how  im- 
measurably great  is  the  sum  I  But  the  Son  as  Logos  (^"^^^^ ; 
and  Jems.  Targum,  Gen.  xxviii.  10,  vn^i  or  K^^S"?)  is  the  one 
eternal  self-thought  of  Qod^—ipvorjfia  tov  Seou  (in  Clemens 
Alex.) — the  thought  of  His  whole  proper  nature,  made  objec- 
tive, independent,  personal  in  the  Word— the  Word  absolutely 
— the  Word  of  words.  As  the  Logos  is  the  basis  of  all  other 
thoughts  and  words  of  God,  so  He  is  the  archetype  of  the 
human  Logos — of  the  thought  of  the  Ego  first  of  all,  in  which 
man  becomes  objective  as  a  person,  and  of  the  word  for  it ; 
then  of  all,  on  thb  foundation  of  the  8elf-consciousness>  com- 
prised in  thought  and  word  of  the  self-fulfilling  thought  or 
inward  speech.  For  the  vodv  does  not  begin  until  man  becomes 
objective  to  himself  as  Ego;  and  this  voelv  is  no  otherwise 
possible  than  by  the  originating  thought,  completing  itself  by 
taking  upon  it  the  form  of  the  word.  Litelligible  speech  is 
only  the  sensibly  perceptible  announcement  of  this  inward 
speech  of  the  iJi^o^  iviiddero^?  Thoughts,  according  to  a 
biblical  figure,  are  branches  (D^syfe^  or  O^BPifc',  Job.  iv.  13,  xx. 
2  ;  Ps.  xciv.  19,  cxxxix.  23)  and  words,  are  flowers  and  fruits, 
which,  rooted  in  the  spirit,  and  springiug  from  it,  blossom  and 
ripen  forth  through  the  mouth  and  lips  (Isa.  Ivii.  19  comp. 
Prov.  X.  31,  Prov.  xviii.  20  comp.  xiiw  14,  xiii.  2)»  Man  thinks 
by  speaking  inwardly :  this  speech  often  passes  rapidly  away 

Hamanns^  ii.  63).  AU  that  man  heard  in  the  beginnings  saw  with  his  eyes, 
and  his  hands  handled,  was  a  liviDg  word,  for  Crod  was  the  Word. 

1  Ab  in  man  is  Logos  ireatns,  says  Fh.  Nicolai,  quoted  by  Rodwell,  Lc. 
p.  199,  thus  Gk>d  the  Father  has  Logon  sUemum  increatum, 

*  Precisely  thus  Eusebius  says  on  Ps.  lvii«  (Ivi*)  5:  Our  Logos,  which  has 
its  substance  in  syllables  «n«l  words  and  names,  and  is  spoken  out  by  means 
of  tongue  and  voice,  is  not  properly  and  truthfully  to  be  called  Logos:  for 
it  has  another  as  a  producer — the  inward  Logos ;  and  this  only  is  specially 
and  properly  to  be  called  the  tne  Logo& 
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Without  observation ;  but  they  are  always  words  by  which  the 
thought  is  thought,  as  all  reckoning,  eren  the  most  rajJid,  is  by 
means  of  figures.  To  think  apart  from  language,  is  to  think 
apart  from  thought  itself.  Unreflected  consciousness  without 
language  is  possibly  as  manifestly  in  the  case  of  brutes ;  and 
as  it  is  a  condition  of  being  Ego,  as  foundation  and  ground, 
whence  the  realized  self-consciousness  and  the  realized  conscious 
self-determination  are  developed,  so  consciousness  reflected  in 
itself  is,  moreover,  possible  without  language,  as  was  manifest 
in  the  first  created  man.  For  there  was  implanted  in  him, 
indeed,  the  capacity  of  speech,  but  not  the  speech  itself.  His 
first  condition  was  an  intercommunion  of  speechless  love  for 
the  God  of  his  origin.  His  will,  produced  by  his  condition 
of  Ego,  but  still  not  enlightened  by  actual  self-consciousness, 
inclined  thankfully  to  the  will  to  which  he  was  indebted  for 
hb  being ;  and  from  this  relation  of  self  to  God,  proceeded  a 
feeling  of  delight,  which  still  lay  at  the  threshold  of  self- 
consciousness,  and  was  no  precipitate  of  darkened  conceptions, 
but,  so  to  speak,  a  chaos  of  ideas  that  were  not  yet  lifted  up 
into  h'ght.  The  external  world  copied  itself  in  his  senses,  and 
presented  itself  in  psychical  forms  of  perception  before  his  soul: 
his  spirit  was  only  first  tamed  to  this  world  of  forms  actu 
directo ;  the  apperception,  the  transformation  of  these  forms  of 
intuitive  perception  into  ideas,  was  first  impending ;  but  as  soon 
as  this  spiritual  efficiency  began,  language  also  began  with  it : 
for  the  moulding  of  the  contents  of  the  supersensuous,  or  of 
the  sensuous,  consciousness,  is  thinking ;  and  this  thinking  is,  as 
such,  speaking  also,  internal  first  of  all ;  and  inasmuch  as  man 
is  a  spirit^mbodied  being,  not  purely  spiritual,  but  spirit- 
psychical,  wherein  the  word  is  as  absolutely  pre-formed,  as  it 
is  subsequently  uttered  by  means  of  the  bodily  organs  of  speech. 
What  i&  related  to  us  in  Gen.  ii.  19  is  not  the  first  genesis  of 
language.  By  way  of  illustration,  however,  it  is  there  set  forth 
to  us  how  language  came  into  existence.  Previously  the  indi- 
vidual kinds  of  beasts  had  been  presented  by  means  of  the  five 
senses,  as  objects  for  the  primal  man's  consideration  ;  but  now 
that  those  considerations  which  sensible  perception  had  supplied 
to  him,  become  to  him  an  object  of  inward  contemplation,  his 
spirit  forms  from  them  ideas:  he  grasps  them  as  compact,^ 
strongly  outlined  thoughts ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  he 
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gives  to  the  beasts  names^  which  are  the  apprehended  eipres- 
sion  of  the  impression  that  proceeds  from  the  individaals,  and 
is  now  spiritually  apperceived  or  comprehended.^  We  may 
here  forego  the  question  as  to  the  original  formation  of  lan- 
guage,  whether  Adam's  language  came  to  perfection  by  the 
spiritual  ground  of  things  itself  being  that  which  entered  into 
the  region  of  his  spiritual  being,  and  then  assuming  for  his 
Ego  the  form  of  the  inward  word.^  It  is  only  necessary  here 
for  us  to  observe,  that,  beyond  all  doubt,  language  was  the 
creation  of  the  spirit,  as  distinguished  from  the  soul;  and, 
moreover,  the  creation,  sensibly  and  psychically  accomplished, 
of  the  spirit  capable  of  speech,  and  in  itself  actually  created 
(even  apart  from  the  fact  of  association)  in  need  of  language. 
Certainly  the  primal  man  was  the  only  one  whose  existence 
preceded  language :  subsequently,  language  has  a  concrete  sub- 
sistence independent  of  man,  by  which  his  special  capacity  of 
speech  is  determined  ai  eatrOy  and  his  spirit  is  replenished  with 
material  already  formed  and  regulated.  And  assuredly,  as  there 
subsists  for  us  a  knowledge  only  imperfect  and  still  unrealized 
in  any  scientific  method,  about  the  value  of  the  meaning  of 
words  in  their  relation  to  things ;  language,  as  a  transmitted 
possession,  is  for  us  only  a  system  of  conventional  signs  of 
ideas,  which  we  have  instinctively  appropriated  to  ourselves. 
And  this  language  which  we  apeak  is  one  of  many :  it  bears 
absolutely  the  stamp  of  the  individual  character  of  the  people 
to  which  we  belong :  it  is  no  more  a  speech  of  the  beginning, 
the  pure  language  of  the  divinely  formed  spirit :  it  remains, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  transmitted,  always  something  more  or  less 
external  to  the  thinker,  however  natural  it  may  have  become 
to  him,  and  however  masterfully  he  may  handle  it :  deeply  as 
he  penetrates  it,  it  is  still  to  him  always  a  substance  more  or 
less  opaque ;  and  thus  it  limits  and  obscures  his  thought,  just  as 
much  as  it  inexpressibly  effectuates  it.  None  the  less,  in  itself, 
language  is,  and  remains — apart  from  its  materializing  produced 
by  the  fall  of  man,  and  its  nationalizing  produced  by  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues — a  shadow  of  the  divine  Logos ;  and,  in  its 

1  Gomp.    Steinthal,    CharakterisHk   der   hauptsdchtUchen    Typen   des 
Sprachbau'8, 1860,  p.  76. 

'  *  See  thereupon  the  anonymouB  (theological)  work  on  Language  and  its 
relation  to  Psychology^  Freiburg,  vol.  i.  1860. 
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indissoluble  connection  with  the  thinking  spirit^  a  shadow  of 
the  unity  of  nature  and  life  between  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

In  this  analysis  of  the  life  of  the  spirit^  as  it  lives  itself 
forth,  we  are  upon  a  biblical  and  experimental  track,  which 
must  lead  us,  from  this  beginning,  and  by  this  means,  to  a  right 
result.  The  human  understanding,  thinking  to  and  fro,  comes 
to  the  word,  and  by  the  word  it  advances  further.  It  meditates, 
and  breaks  forth,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  chrysalis,  and  wheels  round, 
and,  as  in  birth-pangs  of  thought,  attains  to  form  and  shape — to 
the  sharply  outlined  thoughtp-investiture  of  the  word.  The  word 
is  the  means,  the  organ,  the  conditioning  of  thought ;  the  word 
is  the  expression  of  all  will  and  thought,  whereby  it  first  of  all 
comes  to  itself  by  defining  itself.  But  the  third  and  final 
stage  is  that  in  which  words  are  at  an  end,  where  the  under- 
standing is  at  a  pause, — where  the  spirit,  although  in  a  more 
realized  sense,  is  again  in  thought,  as  in  the  beginning  before 
the  birth  of  the  word.  Then  the  thought  and  will,  which  serve 
to  develop  the  spirit,  and  find  their  expression  in  the  word, 
cease  without  a  word  :  the  crown  of  the  word  is  the  spirit 
without  the  word — the  innermost  sanctuary  of  the  heart.^ 
This  is  what  the  apostle  means  in  Eph.  iv.  23  (comp.  Eom. 
xii.  2)  by  wpcvfia  rov  voo^.  There  is  thus  not  only  a  1/01)9,  which 
according  to  its  nature  belongs  to  the  irvevfia^  and  in  the 
natural  man  is  vov<i  T179  a-apKo^  (Col.  ii.  18),  instead  of  1/01)9  rov 
9n/€t//iaT09 ;  but,  moreover,  a  uvevfia  which,  according  to  its 
nature,  belongs  to  the  vov<;^  and  is  therefore  inversely  called 
irvev/ia  rov  voo^?  What  kind  of  a  irvevfia  this  is,  is  to  be 
gathered — although  it  has  escaped  the  commentators' — from 
1  Cor.  xiv.;  for  here — vers.  14,  15,  19 — the  apostle,  speaking 
of  the  speech  with  tongues,  distinguishes  between  a  human 
irvevfia  and  the  human  1/0O9.  Five  words  spoken  SiA  rov  1/009 
fAovy  he  says,  are  more  profitable  for  the  church,  than  ten 
thousand  iv  yXaxrarj ;  and  wherefore  f  Because  the  five  words 
serve  for  the  instruction  of  others,  and  the  ten  thousand  do 
not :  it  may  be,  then,  that  a  Bi€pfi7jv6vni<;  translates  them  into 

1  According  to  Goschel,  Der  Mensch.  diesseits  und  jenseits,  p.  S6, 

^  The  Latin  mens  antmi,  by  which  Krumm,  de  noHonibus  Paulinis 

Psychol  p.  23,  renders  it,  does  not  correspond.    Unvfctt  rov  fooV  is,  on  the 

other  hand,  animus  (spirittui)  mentis. 

'  See,  on  the  other  hand,  Hilgenfeld,  GlossoUdie,  p.  56. 
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the  language  commonly  understood.  Inasmuch  as  the  five 
words  proceed  from  the  vov*:  thinking  in  its  reflected  conscious- 
ness in  the  mother  tongue,  they  are  all  ideally  intelligible,  and 
capable  of  being  expressed  in  language.  But  be  who  prays  or 
sings  yXaxroffy  prays  or  sings  not  t^J  vot^  but  taS  irvev^uvn ;  and 
therein  his  1/01)9  is  aKapiro^,  The  actuality  of  the  consciou^iess 
is  forced  back  by  the  divine  influence,  which  absolutely  takes 
possession  of  him  who  is  speaking  with  the  tongue :  the  opera- 
tion of  thought  of  the  1/01)9,  bringing  forth  fruit  in  thoughts 
and  words,  benefiting  itself  and  others  without  any  further 
agency,  ceases.  The  divine  influence  occurs  in  the  human 
region  .of  immediate  experience  and  intuition,  and  expresses 
itself  in  a  language  corresponding  to  this  immediateness,  not 
passing  through  the  1/01)9  of  the  actual  utterer,  and  thus  there- 
fore unintelligible  to  the  1/01)9  of  the  hearers.  The  apostle  calls 
this  region  of  immediate  experience  and  intuition,  the  Trvevfuiy 
as  distmct  from  the  j/ot/9,  of  man.  It  is  the  spirit  in  the 
narrower  sense  (distinguished  from  irvevfia  in  a  wider  sense, 
as  1  Cor.  V.  3,  vii.  34,  2  Cor.  vii.  1),  as  experiencing,  and 
especially  as  seeing  with  immediate  intuition — the  image  of  tlie 
divine  irvetfia  Srfiov.  For  as  the  activity  of  the  loving  will  and 
the  loving  thought  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  Hcdy  Ghost 
goes  forth  into  the  actual  condition  of  loving  experience,  in 
which  loving  will  and  loving  thought  are  reciprocally  satisfied, 
and  as  it  were  combined;  so  the  human  wevfjui  in  this  narrower 
sense  is  the  seat  of  the  experience  of  the  divine  love,  and  of 
the  immediate  intuition  of  its  mysteries  (DJ^D  and  ntji7,  Ps. 
xxxiv.  9) ; — a  Tertium  in  which  will  and  thought,  passively 
surrendering  themselves  to  a  new  form  of  love,  blend  and 
dissolve.^ 

1  Even  Eramm  anderstands  winvfAu  (1  Cor.  xiv.)  of  the  capacity  of 
mystical  intuitive  absorption  into  the  divine  depths;  and  gives,  to  my 
apprehension  of  it,  involuntary  testimony,  when  he  says,  p.  18,  *^  Gogitatio 
in  spiritu  nondum  sejoucta  est  a  seneu  et  vduntate,  sed  h»  tres  actiones  una 
quasi  comprehenduntur  ;'*  and  when,  p.  67,  he  observes  upon  the  boasting 
spirit-seer  puffed  up,  vx6  tow  mo^  t^s  aetpxog  (CoL  ii.  18),  "  ixoraaie  Chris* 
tiana  atq[ue  vene  revehitiones  in  spiritu  gignuntur  '*  (m  the  heabt,  not 
IN  THE  fanct).  For  if  Fopf  as  the  capacity  of  reflective  thought,  and 
xetplU  as  the  capacity  or  organ  of  imm6(^te  experience  and  perception, 
be  distinguished  from  the  vinvf^e^  as  from  the  undivided  unity  of  both, 
then  becomes  absolutely  necessary  abo  the  distinction  of  a  vpwfia  in  the 
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But  as  man  is  by  nature,  it  is  not  the  divine  love  which 
man  experiences  in  this  his  irvevfia.  The  vov<;  has  become 
yov?  T^  (TapKo^y  given  up  to  the  flesh  (comp.  Prov.  xxxi.  3 ; 
LXX.  iiZovai  rov  vovv  ywat^[);  the  StAvoutty  like  the  OeXijfiaTay 
are  determined  by  the  flesh  (Eph.  ii.  3) ;  and  the  wvev/uiy  in  its 
God-resembling  nature,  glowing  and  panting  with  love  (1  Thess. 
V.  19  ;  Horn.  xii.  11 ;  Acts  xviii.  25),  is,  as  it  were,  extinct  and 
dead.  The  true  nature  of  the  irv&jfia  is  not  indeed  destroyed, 
but  it  is  buried  beneath  a  tendency  which  contradicts  it. 
Therefore  man  needs  to  be  renewed  (r^  irvev^ri  ret  vo6<;^ 
Eph.  iv.  23).  "But  ye,'*  says  the  apostle  (Eph.  iv.  20-24)  to 
his  christianized  heathen  readers,  contrasting  them  with  the 
actual  heathens, — "  but  ye  have  not  so  learned  Christ ;  if  so  be 
that  ye  have  heard  Him,  and  have  been  taught  in  Him,  as  the 
truth  is  in  Jesus:  that  ye  should  put  off,^  concerning  the  former 
conversation,  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt  in  consequence  of 
the  lust  of  delusion;  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind; 
and  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness."  The  renewing  will  makes 
spiritual  again  the  1/01)9,  this  fundamental  power  of  the  htiman 
spirit,  which  has  become  fleshly,  and  therefore  comprehends 
TTpevfia  rov  voo^y  which,  instead  of  being  penetrated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whose  image  it  is,  is  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  this 
world.  It  is  the  life  of  the  heart  that  is  meant,  which  on  the 
one  hand  is  the  summative  unity  into  which  the  willing  and 
thought-forming  activity  of  the  j/ov9  is  dissolved ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  secret  spring  whence  the  vov<i  receives  its  impulses, 
which  it  adopts  into  consciousness,  and  translates  inta  acts  of 
will.^  Here  divine  love  gives  to  man  to  taste  its  bidden  manna. 
Here  God  and  the  soul,  which  are  not  according  to  substance 

narrower  and  wider  sense, — namely,  a  xwivfAtt  proving  itself  in  thinking 
and  experience,  and  one  that  proves  itself  in  both  at  once. 

1  The  additional  if»&i  is  in  itself  not  opposed  to  this  association  of  the 
infinitive  with  iliUx^^^'i  ^^^i  moreover,  the  repetition  of  the  subject 
here  is  explained  as  occasioned  by  the  parenthesis.  Vid.  Alex.  Bnttmann, 
Gramm,  ofihe  New  Testament  Languaffe^  p.  236. 

*  Uni^it  tw  po6s  resembles  very  dosely  the  Homeric  0vfc6f,  e.g,  in  the 
combination,  »ard  <ppipA  k»1  xurA  Svfbow  (in  mind  and  heart).  I  do  not 
find  that  this  important  psychological  idea  b  illustrated  by  anybody  satis- 
factorily, or  at  least  searchingly,  {Schrifth.  iii.  292,  "  renovation  to  a  newly 
inspired  personal  life;"  v.  Zezschwitz,  **  the  spirit  which  reigns  in  the  vw:^ 
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and  nature  one,  become  one  through  love.*  Here  is  the 
standing-place  of  the  peace  of  God,  which  overpasses  Trdvra 
vovv  (PhU.  iv.  7);  here  is  the  bottom  of  all  ethically  profound 
experience  {vid,  Luke  i.  47 ;  Mark  viii.  12 ;  John  xi.  33,  xiii.  21, 
and  elsewhere);  here,  the  sanctuary  of  all  immediate  com- 
munion between  God  and  man.^ 

In  Scripture,  the  innermost  threefold  personal  life  is  called 
o  €<T(o  avOpamo^  (Rom.  vii.  22  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  16 ;  Eph.  iii.  16) ; 
and  in  reference  to  the  unity  of  its  origin,  its  seat  and  home, 

0  Kpxnno^  T^9  /capSia^  avdpwiro^y  the  hidden  man  within  the 
heart  (1  Pet.  iii.  4).  These  ideas  do  not  belong  exclusively, 
as  does  o  Ktuvi^  (yiosi)  avOpomo^f  to  the  life  of  regeneration. 
Every  man  is,  as  such,  an  external  nature  subject  to  the 
perceptions  of  sense,  and  an  inward  nature  not  sensibly  per- 
ceptible ;  although,  in  the  position  of  nature  the  inward  man 

the  Bpiritoid  power  of  the  sense;"  Erumm,  intema  spiritus  restoratio)^  except 
only  perhaps  H.  W.  Glemm,  in  his  Scriptural  Thoughts  of  the  Powers  of  (he 
Soul  (see  the  epitome  in  the  Appendix  of  Div.  Y.)*  Isnther,  in  his  transla- 
tion, **  in  the  spirit  of  your  heart,"  points  in  the  right  direction ;  for  heart 
is  **  the  deepest  inwardness  of  the  free  personality,  in  which  thought  and 
will  rest,  together  with  the  testimony  of  the  conscience,  in  immediate  unity" 
(Schoberlein,  Jahrbuch^  1861,  p.  68).  Only  the  genitive  ought  not  to  be 
taken  appodtionally,  as  Master  Eckhart  (p.  317  of  the  Pfeiferschen  Ausg.) : 
in  the  inner  spirit^  which  is  coiled  mind^ — that  »,  in  the  heart, 

^  See  O.  Charles  Schmidt,  Etude  stir  Jean  Rushroek  (1859).  It  is,  as 
Luther  says  on  one  occasion  {0pp.  Lat.  xviii.  252,  ed.  Erlang.),  thalamus 
conscientiss  ubi  sponsus  et  sponsa  soli  cubanL 

s  Anastasius  of  Sinai,  in  his  beautiful  and  thoughtful  work  on  man*s 
creation  after  God^s  image  and  likeness,  which  at  first  was  edited  by  Jo. 
Tarinus,  together  with  Origenis  Philocalia  (Paris  1618,  4),  recognised  the 
importance  of  1  Cor.  xiv.  for  the  assertbn  that  the  Spirit  is  a  fcofds  ip 
rptah  xmI  rptd{  ip  fiovah :  Sri  yelp  xal  ftia  fori  r^  oifvie^  (if  "^vxi)  x.al  ov 
fiia  ryt  dtttpicp  t^^  iavriis  fittpup^  iS^Xawi  ou^at  6  tivttW  yf/uXf  rf  vinvfiau^ 
y^uhtp  xal  rtp  pct*  wpoatv^ofiai  rf  irptvfimriy  irpootu^ofiai  It  Ktd  t{I  p<u  (1  Cor. 
xiy.  15).  According  to  Anastasius,  the  V^^X^  corresponds  to  God  the 
Father ;  the  pwi  or  Xoyo;  to  God  the  Son  ;  the  Tptv/Att  {irpwfAa  rov  »ov)  to 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  which  {soil,  vpvj/ao)  he  designates  as  ro  ^artx^p  zal 
auvrartMP  xai  vvfATrKinptariMp^  80  far  as  the  intelligent  soul  has  in  the  spirit 
the  condition  and  the  completion  of  its  life.  It  is  plain  that  this  is  not  the 
right  conception  of  the  vpty/Aa  attributed  to  the  -^vxi  potpd  (xoy/»4  in 

1  Gor.  xiy.),  but  Anastasius  is  on  the  right  track ;  and  so  much  the  richer 
in  grand  and  true  thoughts  is  his  comparison  of  the  Son  to  the  word  bom 
from  the  soul  (pratio\  whose  internal  silent  origination  he  regards  as  the 
copy  of  the  internal  divine  birth  of  the  Son,  and  whose  external  origina- 
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has  lost  its  independence  of  the  outer,  and  is  estranged  from  its 
true  being.  But,  moreover,  distorted  as  the  life  of  the  inward 
man  is,  still  the  features  of  the  archetype  are  recognisable 
therein.  "Ego  et  Pater,"  says  the  Lord  to  the  soul,  "et 
caritas  nostra  unus  Deus  sumus,  tu  mens  rationalis  et  verbum 
et  dilectio  tua  unus  es  homo,  ad  similitudinem  auctoris  tui 
f actus,  non  ad  sequalitatem;  creatus  nempe,  non  genitus.  Be- 
cede  ab  his  qusB  infra  te  sunt,  minus  formosa  quam  tu  es. 
Accede  formatrici  formse,  quo  possis  esse  formosior,  eidemque 
semper  adjungere,  quia  tanto  ab  ilia  speciei  amplius  capies, 
quanto  te  iili  caritatis  pondere  magis  impresseris."  ^ 

But — a  consideration  which  inevitably  obtrudes  itself — is 
then  experience  the  unity  in  which  will  and  thought  coincide, 
and  not  rather  the  unity  out  of  which  both  proceed  ?  To  this 
we  answer,  for  the  present,  that  as,  in  the  triune  life  of  the 

tion,  effected  bj  the  instrument  of  language,  he  regards  as  the  copy  of  the 
temporal  birth  of  the  Son :  '*  For  the  word  is  first  bom  in  the  heart,  iu 
incomprehensible  and  incorporeal  manner  of  birth,  and  remains  unrecog- 
nised in  the  internal  nature  of  man ;  then  it  is  bom  in  a  second  and 
corporeal  mode  of  birth  by  means  of  the  lips,  and  this  without  destroying 
its  connection  with  the  soul  which  bare  it :  this  is  a  general,  manifest,  and 
instmctive  resemblance  of  the  two  births  of  God  the  Logos."  Augustine 
formulates  his  trinitarian  conception  of  the  human  spirit  variously, — ^now  as 
memoriaj  intelligentia,  voluntas,  or  mens,  intellectus,  voluntas  (as,  after  him, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Dante  in  Purg,  25,  83,  Eckhart,  Rusbroek,  and  others) ; — 
now  as  esse,  veUe,  scire,  or  also  esse,  novisse,  diUgere;  and  in  conformity 
therewith,  mens,  notitia  sui,  amor,  Jo.  Scotus  £rigena,.on  the  other  hand, 
distinguishing  after  Dionysius  Areopagita  the  three  divine  hypostases  as 
ovff/ct,  luifafAig,  hipyttet  (a  distinction  which  is  partially  founded  upon  mis- 
understood passages  of  Scripture),  divides  also  the  spiritual  nature  of  man 
into  essentia,  virtus,  and  operatic.  None  of  these  triple  divisions  is  capable 
either  of  biblical,  or  logical  and  empirical  examination.  On  the  other 
hand,  Erigena  approaches  the  true  state  of  the  case  when  (as  he  thinks 
without  self-contradiction)  he  distinguishes  in  yet  another  manner.  *'  Quid 
tibi  videtur,"  he  asks,  de  div.  nat.  ii.  23,  '*  de  famosissima  nostrse  naturae 
trinitate,  quae  intellectu  et  ratione  et  sensu  intelligitur?  Sensum  autem  dico 
non  ezteriorem  sed  interiorem;"  in  Greek,  as  he  himself  states  them  further 
on,  ¥ov(,  Xoyof,  hapotet,  the  tres  motus  animss  according  to  Dionysius,  and 
mediately  according  to  Proclus.  Verbally,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  entirely 
agrees  with  us,  in  his  work  on  the  likeness  of  God,  separating  trptvizm, 
>i6yos,  ifovs,  as  factors  of  the  human  trinity;  but  he  adopts  these  words 
more  in  a  philosophical  than  a  biblical  sense. 

^  Claudianus  Mamercus,  de  statu  animus,  i.  26  (partially  according  to 
Philo)  ;  p.  96,  the  edition  of  Gasp.  Barth. 
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Godhead,  all  three  acts  of  life  are  together  immanent  in  ever- 
lasting presentness,  withoat  temporal  sequence ;  so  also  in  the 
threefold  life  of  the  human  spirit,  all  its  impulses  so  work  one 
into  the  other,  that  every  individual  one,  although  prevailing 
at  the  same  time,  bears  the  others  in  itself.  A  more  satisfac- 
tory answer  will  occur  when  we  analyse — as  we  are  now  about 
to  do — the  nature  of  the  human  souL 


THE  SEVEN  POWEES  OF  THE  SOUL 

Sec.  VL 

We  have  shown  from  Holy  Scripture  in  Div.  I,  Sec,  HI.,  that 
there  is  an  eternal  sevenfold  doxa  or  glory  of  God ;  and,  as  was 
indicated  in  Div.  U.  Sec.  IV.,  the  relation  of  the  human  soul 
to  the  human  spirit  corresponds  to  the  relation  of  this  etemdl 
sevenfold  doxa  to  God  the  Triune.  We  here  assume  both  of 
these  positions  to  be  scripturally  aflBrmed ;  but  from  the  fact 
that  Scripture  designates  eirrh  mvevfrnra  as  the  constituent 
powers  of  the  divine  doxa  carried  into  operation  by  God's 
Spirit,^  there  occurs  to  us  the  problem  in  conformity  with 
the  parallel  once  drawn  between  doxa  and  psyche — to  show  the 
nature  of  the  human  soul  to  be  a  sevenfold  nature.  And  here 
first  of  all  arises  the  question,  what  those  eTirh  irvevfiara  are, 
whose  possessor,  according  to  Apoc.  iii.  1,  is  the  God-man,  and 
in  what  order  they  stand  to  one  another.  And  our  first  glance 
falls  (m  Isa.  xi.  2.  Here  they  are  named,  and  named  so  as  to 
be  enumerated  from  above  downward,  or  from  right  to  left; 
for  the  spirit  of  the  fear  of  Jehovah  is  the  basis  of  all,  as  noan 
is  the  object  which,  from  'n  riKT,  is  arrived  at  (Ps.  cxi.  10 ; 

1  J.  P.  Lange  {Deutsch.  Zeitseh,  1859,  p.  23),  with  reference  to  Apoc 
i.  4,  questions  the  impersonality  of  the  seven  spirits ;  but  however  it  may 
be  interpreted,  they  are  certainly  not  seven  persons,  but  seven  powers  or 
operations  of  the  personal  God,  and  of  His  Spirit,  whereof  J.  Bobme 
(Dreif,  Leben,  iv.  82)  strikingly  says,  "  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  reveals 
God  in  nature.  He  spreads  forth  the  glory  of  the  Majesty,  that  He  may 
be  beheld  in  the  wonders  of  nature." 
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Prov.  i.  7 ;  Job  xxviii.  28) ;  and  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  abso- 
lutely is  the  heart  of  all,  corresponding  to  the  midmost  flame  on 
the  shaft  of  the  seven-flamed  lamp  (Zech.  iv.) — the  fourth,  there- 
fore, as  four  is  the  middle  of  seven.^  We  range  them  round 
in  a  circle,  in  which,  from  left  to  right,  they  correspond  to  the 
seven  flames  of  the  typical  lamp ;  hence  they  are  arranged  in 
the  following  order:  (1)  'n  nfcn^.mi;  (2)  'n  njn  rni;  (3)  m 
rn^ni ;  (4)  'n  mi;  (5)  nvg  mi ;  (6)  nj^a  mi ;  (7)  nijan  nn.  But 
the  seven  spirits  are  here  named,  not  so  much  according  to  what 
they  are  in  themselves,  as  according  to  what  they  effect.  In 
such  sevenfold  e£Sciency,  the  sevenfold  doxaj  which  proceeds 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son  by  means  of  the  Spirit,  is  to  de- 
scend upon  the  second  David.  It  may  be  expected  that  the 
ethical  efficiency  of  the  seven  spirits  will  correspond  to  their 
metaphysical  nature.  Our  inquiry,  therefore,  must  proceed 
from  another  quarter. 

And  from  what  other  quarter  than  from  those  portions  of 
Holy  S<»3pture  which  narrate  to  us  how  the  divine  doxa  has 
allowed  itself  to  be  beheld?  To  Abraham  it  appeared  as  a 
smoking  furnace,  out  of  which  a  burning  torch  appears  (Gen. 
XV.  17) ;  thus  flaming  and  enlightening  from  a  dark  ground. 
On  Sinai,  its  manifestation  begins  just  in  the  same  way  with 
smoke  and  cloud-gloom,  from  which  breaks  forth  'n  ntas)  n^^p 
as  consuming  fire  (Ex.  xix.  16,  xxiv.  15) ;  wherefore  it  is  said 
indiscriminately,  that  Jehovah  spoke  to  Israel  IJVn  "spno,  or  that 
He  spoke  K^n  5|1nD  (comp.  e.g.  Deut.  iv*  12  with  Ex.  xxiv.  16)  ; 
and  here  therefore,  also,  the  manifestation  was  that  of  flaming 
and  enlightening  from  a  dark  ground.  In  the  leading  of  Israel 
through  the  wilderness,  the  self-manifestation  of 'the  divine 
glory  by  the  cloud  or  by  the  light  of  fire  was  assigned  to  day 
and  night  (Ex.  xiii.  21,  xl.  38;  Deut.  i.  33;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  14), 
but  in  such  a  way  that  tj^.  ^^  are  in  one  another ;  and  even  in 
the  day-time,  if  Jehovah  will,  fire  breaks  forth  from  the  cloud 
(Ex.  xiv.  24).     In  Ezekiel,  this  involution  of  fire,  light,  and 

^  The  accentuation  which  gives  Athnach  to  'n  mi  is  thus  therefore 
justified.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  held  that  Spirit  of  Jehovah  is  the  general 
idea,  which  is  separated  into  three  pairs.  But  thus  we  have  not  an  actual 
seven  according  to  the  apocalyptic  requirement.  Seven  is  the  divine  in  the 
multiplicity  of  its  development  (yid.  Genesis^  p.  640).  Even  the  unfolding 
^  the  principle  opposed  to  God,  appears  in  the  Apocalypse  sevenfold. 
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gloom,  is  circamstantiallj  described.  He  sees  a  great  cloud, 
and  nngbnp  e^  reciprocally  grasping  itself,  i.e.  fire  whirling, 
circling  round ;  and  fi^i,  the  brightness  which  beams  from  the 
fire  round  about  the  cloud  (i.  4).  This  brightness  into  which 
the  appearance  is  projected,  is  expressly  designated  as  like  a 
rainbow,  and  as  the  exact  'n  ni33  ntno  (i.  28).  The  fire  thus 
goes  forth  out  of  the  gloom,  and  the  light  out  of  the  fire.  This 
relation,  moreover,  is  manifested  even  in  Him  who  sits  upon  the 
throne.  From  His  loins  upwards  He  appeared  to  the  seer  as 
brightness,  "inf,  and  from  His  loins  downwards  as  fire,  ^^  (Ezek. 
viii,  2,  comp.  i.  27,  LXX.).^  The  Johannean  description  of  Him 
that  sits  on  the  throne  (Apoc.  iv.  3)  agrees  with  this:  "And 
He  that  sat  was  to  look  upon  like  a  jasper  and  a  sardine  stone ; 
and  there  was  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne,  in  sight 
like  unto  an  emerald."  The  jasper,  which  in  ch.  xxi.  11  is 
called  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  stands  in  ch.  xxi.  19  as  the 
first  foundation,  corresponds  to  the  bright  side  of  the  divine 
doxa ;  and  the  sardine,  which  has  the  appearance  of  fire  and  of 
blood  (irvptoTTo^  r&  elhei,  koX  al/iaToeihi]^,  as  Epiphanius  says), 
corresponds  to  the  fiery  side  of  the  divine  doxa.^  Fure  and 
light,  moreover,  are  the  elements  and  modes  of  appearance  of 
the  stream  or  sea  before  the  throne  of  God,  which  comes  into 
the  visual  horizon  of  the  seer.  John  beholds  just  the  same 
river  proceeding  from  God,  which  Daniel  represents  as  a  fiery 
stream  (vii.  10),  as  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal 
(Apoc,  xxii.  1),  and  another  time  as  a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with 
fire  (Apoc,  xv.  2).  The  fire  (i«)  points  to  the  wrath,  and  the 
crystal  clearness  to  the  love  ;  and  the  mingling  of  the  fire  with 
the  glassy  clearness,  to  love  that  does  not  come  to  breaking  forth 
without  manifestation  of  wrath.  And  as  John  beholds  the 
seven  spirits  as  seven  burning  torches  before  the  throne  of  God 
(iv.  5),  so  God  as  Father  of  glory  is  called  by  James  (i.  17) 
Father  of  lights — t&v  ^>ut(ov.  Thus  everywhere  in  the  divine 
doxay  appear  united  the  potencies  of  the  fiery  gloom  and  of  the 

1  Zulligf  in  Hengstenberg,  Comm.  iiber  die  Offenh.  i.  263,  observes,  in 
addition :  Below,  opposite  the  earth,  appeared  to  me.  He  who  sits  (m  the 
throne  in  the  angry  glow  of  His  function  of  judge  and  avenger,  above  in 
the  pure  brightness  of  His  calm,  undisturbed  heavenly  majesty. 

^  Hengstenberg,  I.e.  p.  261.  The  sardine  stands  here  for  an  indica- 
tion of  the  primitive  righteousness  of  God— of  His  wrath. 
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brightness.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  these  are  only  types. 
Types  they  certainly  are,  but  types  of  heavenly  realities,  which 
thus  portray  themselves.  How  otherwise  could  the  Scripture 
say  of  God,  He  is  light,  ^9^  and  on  the  other  hand,  He  is 
fire,  wvpt  (Deut.  iv.  24,  ix.  3;  Isa.  xxxiii.  14;  Heb.  xii.  29.) 
Certainly  He  is  neither  of  the  two  in  the  sense  of  earthly  ele- 
ments; for  the  bush  in  which  the  fire  of  the  doxa  appears  to 
Moses  is  not  destroyed  (Ex.  iii.  2),  and  the  light  which  shone 
around  Saul  and  his  companions  was  far  ^^  above  the  brightness 
of  the  sun"  (Acts  xxvi,  13).  God  is  fire  and  light,  in  a  sense  the 
most  actual  of  all,  but  in  a  way  that  is  absolutely  supersensual, 
and  above  that  which  is  created.  He  is  light,  and  in  Him  is  no 
darkness  at  all  (1  John  i.  5).  According  to  Jas.  i.  17,  He  is 
the  Father  of  lights,  in  whom  is  found  no  change  from  the  light 
to  the  darkness  {TrapaSXarffj)^  or  falling  of  a  shadow,  such  as  sun 
and  moon  suffer  in  consequence  of  a  changing  {jpoTrrj^  airo^ 
(TKUuriio).  On  the  other  hand,  however,  Scripture  also  says 
that  God  is  a  consuming  fire ;  that  there  is  in  Him  a  power  of 
wrath,  which  He  being  angry  arouses  (Ps«  Ixxviii.  38) ;  that  His 
purpose  of  wrath  has  flaming  fire  as  its  result,  which  is  His 
judicial  manifestation  (2  Thess,  i.  8),  by  which  His  anger  eftectu- 
ally  proves  itself  (Heb.  x,  27),  which  proceeds  from  Him  (Lev. 
X.  2,  comp.  Num.  xvii.  11).  It  considers  the  wrath  absolutely, 
not  merely  as  an  affection  of  God's  will,  and  an  action  of  God's 
will;  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  something  belonging  to  the  natare 
which  is  in  God,  and  is  through  sin  (Jer.  xvii.  4)  judicially 
aroused  against  sinners,  and  is  sent  forth  {e.g.  Ex.  xv.  7)  or 
poured  out  from  God  {e^.  Ezek.  xxii.  20-22).  And  as  for  the 
darkness.  Scripture  does  not  hesitate  to  name  God  not  only  the 
former  of  light,  but  the  creator  of  darkness  (^K'n  fcoia,  Isa.  xlv. 
7) ;  and,  where  it  describes  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  glory, 
to  distinguish  in  it  darkness,  fire,  and  light.  How  otherwise 
is  all  to  be  reconciled,  than  by  assuming  that  God,  in  respect 
of  His  personal  nature,  is  indeed  love,  but  love  which  has  as  its 
reverse  side  the  might  of  wrath;  and  that  God,  in  respect  of  the 
doxa  of  His  nature,  is  indeed  absolutely  b'ght  without  disturb- 
ance, but  light  which,  in  the  face  of  the  world  opposed  to  God, 
can  let  loose  powers  of  gloomy  fire  eternally  excited  in  Him  ? 
In  His  doxoj  the  darkness  in  the  midst  of  the  fire  is  eternally 
swallowed  up  in  the  light.     In  the  fire,  darkness  and  light 
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are  distinguished;  wherefore  Scripture  comprehends  fire  and 
light  sometimes  as  principal  subjects,  sometimes  as  synonymous 
ideas :  for  the  fire,  as  the  fire  of  love  (Lev.  ix.  24),  is  light ;  con- 
trary to  which,  as  fire  of  wrath  (Lev,  x.  2),  it  is  the  synonyme 
of  darkness.  Dwelling  in  this.  His  doxa^  God  the  triune 
dwells  omnipresent  in  every  created  thing.  In  itself  it  is  the 
absolute  triumph  of  light.  But  in  the  presence  of  the  creature, 
it  externalizes  itself  as  fire  or  light,  even  as  the  creature  takes  its 
position  in  the  dark-fiery  or  in  the  fiery-light  principle  of  the 
same.  In  the  godly,  God  reveals  Himself  as  light, — namely,  as 
p^)n  D^rni  pan  (Ps.  cxii.  4) ;  but  to  the  view  of  sinners,  the  light 
of  Israel  becomes  fire,-  and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel — i.e.  that 
which  in  itself  is  absolute  light  and  purity — becomes  fiame 
(Isa.  X.  17),  to  wit,  by  means  of  a  backward  grasp  at  the  poten- 
tialities which  form  the  substratum  of  His  glorious  light.  The 
fire  and  darkness  of  hell  proceed  from  God's  doxcL,  not  less 
than  the  light  of  glorification  (Isa.  xxxiii.  14 ;  Ps.  cxxxix.  8). 
So  far  as  by  the  power  of  His  wrathful  will,  fire  and  darkness 
prevail  in  the  creature,  He  rules  over  both  in  the  might  of 
His  light  (Ps.  cxxxix.  12).  In  Him  Himself  is  neither  dark- 
ness nor  fire  which  could  not  be  quenched  in  absolute  light. 
Without  such  views  as  these.  Scripture — unless  its  passages  are 
emptied  of  all  meaning — is  in  a  great  measure  absolutely  unin- 
telligible. We  know  very  well  the  ingenious  representations 
into  which  the  presumed  fantastic  symbolism  of  Scripture 
allows  itself  to  be  interpreted ;  but  they  are  only  the  caput  mor^ 
tuum  of  its  infinitely  more  ingenious  figurative  expression.  We 
believe  that  we  rightly  interpret  this,  in  saying  that  God's  doxa 
has  a  dark-fiery  and  a  fiery-light  side, — that  in  the  fire  both 
principles  are  distinct, — and  that  the  former  principle*is  abso- 
lutely overpowered  and  pervaded  by  the  latter. 

We  go  further :  if  the  doxa — ^which  is  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  effectuated  by  the  Holy  Ghost — ^be  a  reflection  of  the  God- 
head, then  as  well  the  loving  will,  and  the  loving  thought  of 
the  Father,  as  the  loving  satisfaction  which  the  Father  finds  in 
the  Son,  and  the  Son  in  the  Father,  as  also  the  loving  experience 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  be  reflected  therein.  The  light  that 
shines  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  process  of  the  doxa  is  the 
reflection  of  the  birth  of  the  Son  of  God ;  for  He  is,  as  we  so 
frequently  read  in  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  the  self-living  absolute 
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light  that  goeth  forth  from  the  Father  (i.  4,  viii.  12) — the  aTraiJ- 
rfoafia  of  the  paternal  doxa  (Heb.  i.  3 ;  comp.  Wisd.  vii.  26,  aTrav- 
yaafia  ^arro9  oj^tot;  of  the  aofpla)}  It  follows  thence  that  the 
three  first  irvevfuna  describe  the  offspring  of  the  Father's  love. 
But  how  otherwise  than  by  prototypicaJly  representing  the  three- 
fold law  of  every  (f>vai^ :  (1)  the  contraction  into  itself,  (2)  the 
outward  pressing  beyond  itself,  (3)  the  unrest  of  becoming?  to 
which  there  follows,  (4)  the  breaking  through  of  that  which  has 
been  aimed  at,  as  it  were,  h  priori.  This  agony  of  becoming,  whidi 
at  .the  same  time  is  a  pleasure  of  becoming,  is  the  characteristic 
of  all  self-life.  It  is  a  constant  circle  —  a  wheel  revolving 
around  itself — Tpo^o<;  yevia-eto^y  according  to  Jas.  iii.  6.^  Of 
late,  the  power  of  attraction,  the  power  of  expansion,  and  the 
polarity  which  results  from  the  operation  of  these  two  polar 
forces,  has  been  named  the  "  trinity  of  power."'  Jacob  Bohme 
calls  it  the  fiery  triangle  in  every  living  thing.  These  three 
forces  or  forms  in  themselves  are  the  principle  of  life  (D^?0), 
whose  emblem  is  scarlet  (coccus),  as  the  colour  of  fire  and  of 
blood,*  but  not  yet  the  principle  of  the  life  of  light  or  of  love. 
They  do  not  become  this  until  a  further  advance  of  the  process. 
In  themselves  they  are  infinite  agitation  and  excitement — 6vfi6<; 
or  opytf  in  the  first  primitive  meaning.  Therefore  they  are 
expressed,  when  God's  love  is  repelled,  as  instruments  of  divine 

^  Athanasias,  C.  Arian,  iy.  2 :  «f  ydp  cItto  Tvpog  ^ag,  ovrue  f»  ®tou  Xoyog, 
Aogiistine,  de  Symb.  ch.  iii. :  Occurrat  vobis  (he  is  addressing  the  catechu- 
mens) ignis  pater,  splendor  filios,  ecce  invenimus  coseros. 

^  According  to  Bottcher,  Schriftprohen,  p.  83,  there  exists  even  in  the 
root  of  n^n — to  wit,  ^n — the  fundamental  idea  of  the  circling  line  returning 
into  itself.    According  to  the  Arabic,  on  the  other  hand,  the  root-meaning 

is  rather  comprehendere  or  contrahere.  For  the  word  ^^^  indicates,  ac- 
cording to  the  Eam^,  to  bring  together  and  to  secure:  con  jug.  viii.,  to 
lay  one^s  self  around  something ;  conjug.  vi.,  to  wind  into  one  another,  to 
curl  one*8  self  (of  the  serpent),  to  wrinkle,  to  crisp  one^s  self.  According 
to  this,  life  maybe  called  d-hajat^  as  close-binding  (contrast  of  death,  maut^ 
niO,  as  stretching  out,  t.e.  loosing  of  that  which  has  been  hitherto  bound 
and  contracted) ;  as  the  shame,  hajd^  Beiddtoi  on  the  Koran,  Sur.  ii.  24,  is 
defined  *^  as  a  retraction  of  the  soul  to  itself  (contractio  sui)^  apart  from  that 
which  is  shameful  from  fear  of  blame/'  The  serpent,  however,  is  called 
el-iajSa,  as  curling  itself,  or  as  the  UTing  one  kut'  i^o^nP' 

•  Prof.  Owen,  in  a  work  so  entitled  (Niirenberg  1856). 

^  Bahr,  SymboUk  des  Mosaischen  CuUus,  L  833. 
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wrathf ulness ;  and  so  far — ^not  as  though  there  were  everlasting 
wrath  in  God — they  are  called  also  the  principle  of  wrath. 

The  impulse  of  the  process  is  indeed  the  God  of  love,  in 
whom  the  urgency  of  love,  the  satisfaction  of  love,  and  the 
triumph  of  love,  eternally  coincide.  Therefore  the  three  first 
forces — those  of  contraction,  expansion,  and  rotation — are  only 
the  basis  of  the  fourth,  the  force  of  decussation^  or  intersection, 
in  virtue  of  which,  out  of  the  released  fire  the  light  of  love 
shines  forth,  as,  in  Ezekiel,  from  the  midst  of  the  fire  shone  a 
flashing  brightness,  i»9^nn  pjf3  (i.  4).  The  emblem  of  this 
fourth  power  is  the  fom-fold  figure  of  the  cross,  significant  to 
all  the  orders  of  heavenly  and  earthly  existence.^  The  other 
powers  or  forms  correspond  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  is  receptively  related  to  the  loving  association  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  by  adopting  into  itself  its  impression ;  on 
the  other  hand,  is  productively  related  thereto,  by  becoming  the 
expression  for  the  promulgation  of  this  impression  (comp.  John 
xvi.  13-15).  Corresponding  to  that  is  the  fifth  power — ^that 
of  the  passive  resignation  to  the  light  of  love ;  and  the  sixth 
— that  of  the  distinct  and  manifest  production  of  the  nature 
imprinted  by  God  on  the  doxa  as  it  comes  into  being.  The 
fifth  is  the  prototype  of  the  fruitful  and  moulding  water,  which 
receives  into  itself,  and  reflects,  the  forms  of  things:  for  in 
Scripture  water  and  light  are  things  very  closely  bordering 
upon  one  another  (Ps.  xxxvi.  9) ;  and  there  is  an  everlasting 
spring  of  living  water,  of  which  it  may  equally  be  said  that 
God  Himself  is  it  (Jer.  ii.  13,  xvii.  13),  just  as  He  is  light — as 
that  it  is  in  God  (Ps.  xxxv.  9 ;  Apoc.  xxi.  6,  etc.),  just  as  the 
light  is  in  God  (Dan.  ii.  22).  The  sixth  is  the  prototype  of 
sound  or  of  the  voice  (f>ip,  Ezek.  xliii.  2),  which,  considered  in 
respect  of  itself  alone,  is  the  doxa  or  glory  of  the  word.  The 
Holy  Ghost  reveals  Himself  in  the  fifth  power  rather  as  the 
Spirit  of  the  Father,  and  in  the  sixth,  rather  as  the  Spirit  of 
the  Son  (Logos).  In  the  sixth  grade  the  doxa  is  the  intelligent 
and  intelligible  revelation  of  the  nature'of  God,  and  its  sub- 
stance ;  but  there  is  still  wanting  one  power,  which  unites  all 
the  powers  together  with  their  contents  into  a  substantial  and 
compact  whole.     It  is  the  efficiency  of  the  seventh.     As  the 

^  See  the  article  "  Geist "  in  Oetinger^s  Btblischem  Wdrterhuch. 
*  See  the  article  "  Cross"  {Ki-ettz)  in  Oetinger^s  Wdrterbuch. 
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sixth  power  corresponds  to  the  day  of  the  creation  of  man^  so 
this  seventh  power  answers  to  the  Sabbath  of  creation.  Seven 
is  everywhere  the  number  of  peace.  Thus  the  seventh  beati- 
tude of  the  Preacher  on  the  Mount  concerns  the  peacemakers 
(Matt.  V.  9) ;  thus  the  seventh  of  the  attributes  which,  according 
to  Aboth  de-Rabhi  Nathan^  ch.  xxxvi.,  attend  before  the  throne, 
is  Peace.  The  seventh  power  unites  all  the  powers  of  the 
divine  doxa  into  peace.  Its  emblem  is  (Apoc.  iv.  3)  the  emerald, 
for  green  is  the  most  comforting  and  mildest  of  all  combinations 
of  colours.  The  seven  spirits  are  an  organization  of  sabbatic 
harmony,  and  they  are  this,  without  beginning  and  without  end; 
for  the  formation  of  the  doxa  is  an  everlasting,  but  never  incom- 
plete, coming  into  existence.  All  the  seven  spirits  exist  from 
eternity  in  majestic  light  and  peaceful  activity  of  love.^  "  I 
was  by  Him,"  says  Wisdom  (Prov.  viii.  30),  "  as  His  work- 
mistress;*  and  I  was  daily  His  delight,  rejoicing  alway  before 
Him."  The  chokma  which  is  here  personified  is  not  distinct 
from  the  doxa.  The  doxa  is  called  ehohna  (fi??n  or  H^Dan)  so 
far  as  it  involves  in  itself  the  divine  ideas  in  pre-existent  ele- 
mentary efficiency.  Both  are  sevenfold.  The  wisdom  that  is 
from  above  has,  in  James'  epistle  (iii.  17),  seven  characteristics, 
as  the  house  of  wisdom,  according  to  Prov.  ix.  1,  has  seven 
pillars.  For  the  divine  wisdom,  as  the  divine  doxa^  is  TroXih- 
iroucCKo^  (Eph.  iii.  10).  In  both  is  reflected  the  divine  nature 
and  its  rich  substance.  This  reflection,  as  a  reflection  of  the 
divine  nature,  is  called  doxa  ;  and  as  a  reflection  of  the  contents 
of  the  divine  nature,  ue.  of  the  ideas,  it  is  called  aophiay  or  wisdom. 
But  both  are  one.  For  if  the  sophia  says  (Prov.  viii.  23),  "  I 
was  anointed  a  king*  from  everlasting,'*  in  what  respect  does 
that  differ  from  the  everlasting  So^a  of  the  fiaaiXev^;  t&v 
auoptavQ.  Tim.  \.  11)1 

These  are  the  seven  spirits — or,  as  we  may  venture  to  say, 
the  seven  powers  or  forms— of  the  divine  doxa:  spirits,  in 
consideration  of  their  vitality,  spiritually  effected,  excluding 

^  See  the  beautiful  statement  of  this  moyement,  reciprocal  Source  and 
harmonic  Unity,  in  RochoU,  Beitrdge  zu  einer  Gesch.  der  detUschen  Theosophie 
(1856),  pp.  57-59. 

*  (German,  WerkmeisUrin,  Auth.  vers. :  "  one  brought  up  with  Hira." 
— Tr.) 

*  (Auth.  vera. :  "  I  was  set  up  from  everlasting." — Tn.) 
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eveiything  material  and  accidental,  pure  and  simple ;  powers, 
in  consideration  of  their  peculiar  manifestation,  and  the  cosmic 
operations  of  which  they  are  the  sources  of  e£Sciencj ;  forms, 
in  consideration  of  the  divine  doxoy  which  they  all  together  in 
indissoluble  unity,  but  every  one  in  special  manner,  show  forth. 
We  have  here  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  which  Scripture, 
without  offering  its  direct  solution,  proposes  to  the  gnosis  that 
proceeds  from  faith.  The  knowledge  of  the  problem  is- primi- 
tive, for  long  ago  Philo  and  the  Cabbala  have  striven  to  solve 
it,  by  placing  at  the  head  of  the  ten  Bwd/Aet.^  or  HiTDD,  a  triad ; 
and  thence  deducing  a  heptad — ^the  seven  brooks  into  which  the 
ocean  of  the  divine  nati:(re  is  divided.^  But  in  these  attempts 
there  i^  missed  not  only  the  inward  necessity,  but  also  all 
scriptural  foundation  that  is  in  any  measure  satisfactory. 
Moreover,  the  seven  names  are  only  names  of  divine  attributes 
(as  1  Chron.  xxix.  11),  from  which  attributes  the  reference  of 
the  typical  relation  of  the  human  soul  to  the  divine  doxa  is 
wholly  incapable  of  being  drawn  out ;  and  apart  from  all,  the 
gloom  in  which  these  attempts  grope  after  the  mystery,  is  set 
aside  by  the  New  Testament  unveiling  of  the  trinity  of  the 
divine  nature.  Whether  our  endeavour,  which  for  the  most 
part  is  due  to  Jac.  Bohme,^  approaches  to  the  truth,  will  now 
be  proved,  as  we  come  to  confront  the  archetype  with  the  copy. 

^  V.  Grossmann,  Quxstionum  Philonearumy  Pt.  L  p.  241,  and  the  late 
works  of  Franck  and  Joel  on  the  Cabbala,  bat  especially  that  of  Molitor 
(JPMlosophie  der  Geschichte  oder  Uber  die  Traditiorij  4  vols.),  besides  its 
replies  by  Hamberger  (Die  hohe  Bed,  der  altjiid,  Traditxofi,  1844)  and 
Rocholl  {BeitrOge^  1856).  The  three  last  named  Christian  soholars  assume, 
after  the  example  of  Mirandola  and  Enorrs  von  Rosenroth,  a  too  respectful 
attitude  to  the  Cabbala.  This  latter  is  not  without  lights  (see  e,g,  above, 
Div.  II.  Sec'  VI.),  but  moreover  it  is  full  of  false  lights.  Above  all,  there 
requires  historical  criticism  to  distinguish  the  actually  old  tradition  from 
the  mediseval  and  new. 

'  Naming  him,  I  cannot  forbear  recalling  the  words  of  Lavater  in  his 
review  of  his  physiognomical  predecessors :  *^  And  then  I  name  one  more, 
ahsit  hlasphemia  dicto,  Jacob  Bohme  1  Whether  we  laugh  now  or  weep, 
probably  nobody  had  more  natural  perception,  feeling  of  nature,  or  sense 
of  the  language  of  nature,  than  this  unintelligible  theosophist.  Doubtless 
our  dictatorial  journalistic  age  will  finely  impale  this  thought,  and  cry. 
Crucify  him  I  I  know  that  I  have  friends,  who,  from  love  to  my  theolo- 
gical uid  philosophical  reputation,  would  be  sufficiently  weak-hearted  and 
good-hearted  to  buy  out  of  this  page  these  four  or  five  lines  with  as  many 
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As  the  divine  doxa  is  related  to  the  tri-personal  spiritual 
nature  of  the  Godhead,  so  the  human  soul  is  related  to  the  per- 
sonifying human  spirit.  But  the  same  process,  which  in  respect 
of  God  falls  into  the  domain  of  self-consciousness,  and  of  that 
freedom  which  is  one  with  internal  necessity,  on  the  side  of 
man  falls  into  the  domain  of  entire  unconsciousness  and  entire 
unf reedom,  because  man  is  a  creature ;  and  the  beginning  of 
his  existence,  by  which  he  is  a  witness  to  himself  of  his  own 
character  of  a  creature,  precedes  in  every  relation  his  own 
knowledge  and  will.  As  the  spirit  of  man  is  the  product  of 
the  divine  inbreathing,  so  the  soul,  by  virtue  of  the  continuously 
operative  impulse  of  this  divine  inbreathing,  is  the  product  of 
the  human  spirit :  its  origination  is  a  ^7]!  (Gen.  ii.  7),  as  full 
of  mystery  as  all  God's  creations.  The  necessity  is  implanted 
into  the  nature  of  the  created  spirit,  to  bring  itself  to  essential 
manifestation,  and,  so  to  speak,  spiritually  to  embody  itself. 
So  it  is  even  with  the  heavenly  spirits,  as  we  see  in  their  self- 
manifestations  in  visions,  although  they  make  themselves  visible 
in  such  cases  in  a  manner  accommodated  to  human  perception: 
still  the  diversity  of  their  forms  {e.g.  cherub,  seraph)  points 
back  to  an  actual  supersensuous  externality  of  their  nature. 
Not  as  though  the  angels  also  had  souls :  we  could  only  speak 
of  the  souls  of  angels  as  of  a  ^l  of  God  {e.g.  Amos  vi.  8 ;  Isa. 
i.  14),  by  means  of  an  anthropomorphism.^     Soul,  t^&^.,  is  the 

louiB  d^ors,  if  it  were  possible ;  but  if  they  were  willing,  and,  if  at  the  same 
time  a  poor  man  stood  by  me  who  might  want  these  louis  d^ors,  I  would 
not  take  them.''  The  rest  may  be  referred  to  in  Lavater's  Ausgen,  Schriften, 
edited  by  Orelli,  iv.  64. 

1  The  question  whether,  without  contradicting  Scripture,  we  may  speak 
of  the  souls  of  angels,  is  discussed  by  Origen,  de  princ,  ii.  8.  He  considers 
that,  if  by  soul  is  understood  a  substantia  rationahiliter  gensibilis  et  mobiUs, 
it  is  allowable  to  speak  of  the  souls  of  angels.  This  is  certainly  true.  In 
this  sense,  Philo  calls  the  mid-natures  between  Ood  and  man  (the  angels 
or  demons,  ue.  Logoi  and  spirits  of  the  air)  everywhere  in  his  works  bodi- 
less souls;  e^g.  i.  431 :  hrt  kcU  xttrd  r6»  dipu  -^vx^"  uffUfiaraif  itpctrttros 
X^P^j  oxctdo;  TUP  ovpapiMf  dyythwi  yap  rdg  >}/vx^  ravruf  ttn^t  x«eA€/jr  o 
^fffx/fidoV  Xoyof •  ^6  mode  in  which  Plutarch  speaks  of  demons  (spirits 
of  the  air)  is  entirely  the  same.  But  the  New  Testament  Scripture,  even 
where  Uie  same  might  be  expected,  as  in  £ph.  ii.  2,  vi.  12,  expresses  itself 
otherwise.  Hahn,  Theologie  des  N,  T.  i.  404,  very  justly  observes :  "  The 
angels  are  named  'irpivfietra^  but  never  i^v;^^/;  living  men  are  called 
ypv)c«^h  ^^t  never  Trinvptara.^^ 
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peculiar  doxa  in  which  the  spirit  of  corporeal  natures  is  reflected. 
Therefore  Scripture  only  speaks  of  souls  of  men  and  of  brutes. 
Even  of  brutes,  for  they  have  souls  which  are  the  individual 
particularizations  of  the  spirit  of  Hfe  inwrought  into  universal 
nature  by  the  creative  spirit  of  God,  which  the  ancients  call — 
by  a  name  certainly  not  to  be  justified  from  1  Cor.  ii.  12^ — 
spiritua  mundi.  The  Scripture  acknowledges  in  plants  life 
indeed,  but  no  soul.  Even  although  ^n  (Ps.  Iviii.  9)  ought  not 
to  be  referred  to  the  thorn-bush,  yet  the  notion  of  the  life  of 
plants  is  evident  from  Job  xiv.  8,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  47,  Jer.  xiv.  30, 
Jude  12 ;  for  only  what  is  living  can  die.  But  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  KTurfiara  expvra  y^v)(h^  (Apoc.  viii.  9).  The  pre- 
valent idea  of  an  anima  vegetativuj  which  scholasticism  adopted 
from  Aristotle,  is  foreign  to  Scripture.  They  are  endowed 
with  life,  but  not  self-living.  The  general  spirit  of  life  lives 
in  them,  contracting  its  essence  in  the  grain  of  seed,  and 
unfolding  it  in  the  shoot,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  plant 
already  pre-formed  in  the  seed.  Its  wheel  of  life  does  not 
oscillate  itself ;  but  it  is  oscillated,  as  also  is  that  of  the  lowest 
of  the  brutes,  which  were  first  conceived  in  the  transition  to 
psychical  life,  and  partaking  thereof. 

We  turn  back  to  the  soul  of  man,  to  the  effluence  of  his 
spirit,  which  essentially  is  distinguished  from  the  spirit  of  the 
brute,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  no  individualization  of  the  general 
spirit  of  life,  but  the  immediate  constitution  of  the  spirit, itself 
by  God.  Before  we  set  out  the  seven  powers  of  the  soul,  let 
the  position  be  very  clearly  established,  that  the  soul,  made 
personal  by  the  spirit,  is  yet  in  and  for  itself  impersonal,  as  its 
ai'chetype,  the  divine  doaa  or  diokma,  of  which  therefore  we 
just  now  said  that  it  is  personified  in  Prov.  viii.  That  the 
divine  doxa  or  chokma  is  impersonal,  although  brought  forth 
from  God'a  will,  and  pervaded  by  God's  self-consciousness,  and 
enclosed  by  God's  personality,  needs  no  proof;  thence  it  follows 
of  necessity  that  Gh)d,  as  He  has  revealed  Himself  and  declared 

1  For  in  this  place  Tptv/im  rov  MfMv  does  not  mean  tbe  Spirit  of  God, 
as  it  dwells  as  a  created  spirit  of  life,  as  a  physical-peychical  power  of  life 
in  the  wc^ld,  and  even  in  Christians  as  men  (thus  Theod.  Schott  in  the 
lAUk.  Zeit3ckr.  1861,  p.  232) ;  bnt,  as  the  contrast  shows,  the  spirit  which 
ia  not  from  Qod — ^thns  the  principle  opposed  to  God,  and  operatiye  in  the 
worldly  life,  which  is  breathed  into  the  world  by  the  prince  of  the  workL 
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Himself  to  us,  is  a  tri-  and  not  a  quadri-personal  nature.  That 
the  soul  is  impersonal,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  is  at  least  no 
new  view.  It  is,  moreover,  the  view  of  all  those  who  attribute 
the  soul  to  the  corporeity  of  man,  and  essentially  distinguish  it 
from  his  spirit, — the  dualism  of  the  Guntherish  school,  defended 
of  late  by  Zukrigl,  Gangauf,  Esser,  and  others.  But  still,  only 
reading  Gen.  ii.  7,  we  see  that  man  is  not  already  endowed 
with  soul  before  the  spirit  is  breathed  into  him ;  but  it  is  even 
by  that  inspiration  that  he  is  endowed  with  soul.  And  how 
could  Scripture  say  that  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead 
(J"as.  ii.  26),  if  the  soul  belonged  to  the  body?  The  whole 
Scripture,  from  beginning  to  end,  contradicts  this  view  of  a 
dualistic  distinction  of  the  soul  and  the  spirit.  Spirit  and  soul 
are  not  essentially  distinct.  Even  in  Homer,  ^/Lto9  and  -^rv;^^ 
do  not  stand  in  this  relation.  The  view  of  Nagelsbach,  that 
dv/iio^  in  Homer  is  the  spiritual,  and  '^vy^  the  animal  principle 
of  human  life,  essentially  distinct  from  the  former,  has  been 
already  shown  to  be  untenable.  That  which  continues  to 
flourish  of  man  after  death  is  called  '^^^i^,  but  sometimes  also 
Ovfio^  {11.  7f.  131) ;  because  both  are  of  one  nature,  and  for  the 
rest  are  only  separated  just  as  spirit  (mind)  and  soul  are.  Yet 
that  trichotomic  view  which  places  the  soul  on  the  side  of  cor- 
poreity is  not  absolutely  destitute  of  truth.  That  which  is 
true  therein  is,  (1)  that  spirit  and  soul  are  substantially  distinct; . 
and  (2)  that  the  spirit,  and  not  the  soul,  is  the  personifying 
power  in  man.  We  have  already  often  seen  for  what  reason 
Scripture  is  accustomed  to  call  the  self  or  Ego  of  man  by  the 
name  of  (^^ :  it  is  because  the  soul  is  the  medium  and  link, 
and  the  true  and  essential  form,  of  the  human  personality.^ 
But  itself  is  only  personal  so  far  as  the  spirit  is  immanent  in 
it;  it  is  impersonal  when  we  consider  it  in  itself,  abstracting  it 
from  the  concrete  matter  of  fact.  The  self-consciousness — i.e. 
that  consciousness  in  virtue  of  which  man  apprehends  himself  as 
Ego — and  all  the  functions  conditioned  by  it,  belong  originally 
to  the  spirit,  and  come  to  the  soul  only  in  a  derived  manner,  by 
means  of  the  immanence  of  the  spirit.^    The  spirit  is  the  power 

^  The  spirit  is  the  essential  foundation  of  man ;  the  soul  his  peculiar 
essential  form ;  the  body  his  essential  manifestation.  Thus  J.  P.  Lange, 
Dogm,  p.  298.    The  expressions  are  excellently  chosen. 

*  Ck)mp.  Oehler  in  Herzog's  RE,  vi.  16 :  "  The  soul  is  the  supporter 
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of  self-consciousness,  and  the  soul,  its  place;  and  the  spiritual 
soul,  its  suhjectj  and  the  whole  man,  its  object.  It  has  its  root  in 
the  spirit.  Therefore,  when  the  Scripture  speaks  of  spiritual 
functions  as  such,  it  never  says  15^J,  '^xr)(ri^  but  always  rn"i, 
irvevfia.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  1  Cor.  ii.  11,  where  the  writer 
is  speaking  of  the  self-consciousness  of  man,  probably  '^vytj 
could  as  little  be  substituted  for  irvevfuiy  as  in  Ps.  Ixxvii.  7  '?^ 
for  ^n^">,  or  in  the  Old  Testament  generally  2^  be  usual  instead 
of  pov^.  Even  in  1  Chron.  xxviii.  12,  where  it  is  said  of  David, 
that  he  had  before  him  in  the  spirit  the  design  of  the  future 
temple,  tJ^BSa  would  not  be  allowable  in  place  of  0^3.  Ai^d 
although,  moreover,  jnj  is  rarely  and  exceptionally  said  of  the 
soul  in  the  sense  of  higher  perception,  as  Ps.  cxxxix.  14,  Prov. 

of  the  Ego-life,  the  peculiar  self  of  man,  certainly  by  the  power  of  the 
immanence  of  the  spirit ;  but  so  that  this,  latter  is  only  the  personifyiog 
principle,  not  the  human  person  himself.'*  Fault  is  found  by  Oehler,  that 
I  characterize  the  soul  as  impersonal  in  itself ;  but  if,  according  to  his  own 
words,  it  is  indebted  for  its  personality  to  the  immanence  of  the  spirit,  it 
follows  that  in  iteelf  it  is  not  personal,  but  is  related  to  the  spirit,  as,  per- 
haps, the  moon  to  the  sun.  Moreover,  v.  Rudloff,  p.  34,  says :  ^'  Without 
the  spirit,  the  soul  would  be  no  reasonable  soul,  no  human  soul,  would  have 
no  self -consciousness — would  be  no  Ego."  In  other  words,  man  is  a  per- 
sonal anima  viva,  by  virtue  of  the  spirit  immediately  inbreathed  into  him 
by  Grod  (comp.  Gen.  ii.  7,  Prov.  xx.  27,  1  Cor.  ii.  11) :  the  spiritual  soul 
is  its  proper  essential  form  (forma  informans,  according  to  the  Aristotelian 
expression),  but  the  personifying  spirit  is  the  principle  and  ground  of  that 
essential  form  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  brute.  V.  RudlolTs  formula 
— the  soul  is  the  principaky  the  spirit  the  accessorium — according  to  this,  is 
inconsistent  with  itself.  It  must  be  said  the  spirit  is  the  principale,  the 
soul  the  secondarium.  When  finally,  moreover,  Zbckler  (Naturtheohgie,  i. 
734)  puts  it  down  as  a  complete  reversal  of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  that  I 
should  regard  the  spirit  as  the  peculiar  personifier  in  man,  I  hold,  in  oppo- 
sition to  him,  that  he  himself  looks  on  the  spirit  as  the  energetic  principle 
which  completes  the  personality  of  man.  But  if  it  be  that  which  completes 
the  person,  it  is  also  self -consciousness ;  and  if  it  be  self-consciousness,  it  is 
also  the  personifying  power,  or  with  the  distinction  of  a  self-conscious 
spirit  and  a  soul  self-conscious,  not  through  the  spirit,  but  in  itself,  the 
unity  of  man's  natural  condition  is  altogether  lost;  since  that  cannot 
otherwise  be  maintained  than,  as  says  Schbberlein  (Studien  u.  Krit.  1860, 
pp.  153-155),  by  regarding  the  spirit  from  which  the  soul  has  existence 
and  personality,  as  the  absolute  divine  spirit  entered  into  man,  or  by 
looking  on  spirit  and  soul  as  only  two  aspects  of  one  substance,  or  tiie  self- 
consciousness  of  the  soul  as  the  self -consciousness  of  the  spirit  immanent 
in  the  souL 
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xix.  2,  still  in  passages  such  as  Ezek.  xi.  5,  xx.  32,  DDB^?  could 
hardly  be  said,  as  Scripture  speaks  -indeed  of  an  errmg  spirit 
(Isa.  xxix.  24)  or  heart  (Ps.  xcv.n  10),  but  never  of  an  erring 
soul  (against  which  is  not  to  be  alleged  Num.  xv.  28,  from  two 
contiguous  passages) ;  because  perception  of  the  truth  in  the 
deeper  sense  is  a  function  of  the  spirit,  and  not  of  the  soul. 
Just  so,  in  texts  such  as  Judg.  viii.  3,  Job  xv.  13,  Isa.  xxxiii.  11, 
XXV.  4,  Ps.  IxxvL  13, — where  TO^,  as  often  elsewhere,  denotes 
the  spirit  of  wrath  vehemently  declaring  itself  in  pantings, — K^ 
could  not  b6  used :  passionate  excitements  overcome  man,  from 
his  spirit  (Eccles.  vii.  4),  and  take  possession  of  him  from  thence 
outwards.  And  why  does  Scripture  speak  of  the  truly  humbled 
one — 3^"^?^?  (broken  heart)  and  n^'TN31  (contrite  spirit) — 
everywhere  naming  heart  and  spirit  (Ps.  xxxiv.  19,  li.  19 ;  Isa. 
Ivii.  15,  Ixvi.  2,  etc.),  and  not  soul?  For  the  reason  that-  the 
selfish  Ego-life  which  penitence  breaks  down  has  its  root  in  the 
heart,  and  the  self-consciousness,  from  whose  fallacious  elevation 
penitence  brings  down,  has  its  seat  in  the  spirit, — similarly, 
according  to  the  New  Testament  mode  of  expression,  which  in 
this  respect  is  still  more  stringent,  the  renovation  of  man's 
person-life  has  its  seat  in  the  irvev/xa  or  vov^  (Rom.  xii.  2 ;  Eph. 
iv.  23):  it  is  there  that  man  receives  the  testimony  of  his 
adoption  (Eom.  viiL  16).  For  that  man  is  '^t^t#co9,  i>e.  that 
the  '^xrxfi  has  become  that  which  designates  his  person-life,  is 
the  result  of  sin.  But,  moreover,  this  psychical  self-conscious- 
ness is  the  self-consciousness  of  the  spirit  only  psychically 
determined.  For  the  soul  is,  indeed,  the  very  counterpart  of 
the  spirit ;  but  not  as  the  Son  is  of  the  Father,  but  rather  as 
the  doxa  is  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  of  similar  nature  with  the 
spirit,  but  not  similar  to  it.  The  psychical  functions  which 
are  the  types  of  the  spiritual,  correspond  to  the  spiritual  func- 
tions, but  are  not  like  to  them :  they  are  rather  the  broken  rays 
of  their  colours.  The  soul  is  no  Ego,  distinguishing  itself  from 
the  spirit.  The  self-consciousness  which  forms  the  background 
of  its  spirit-copied  functions,  is  that  of  the  spirit  from  which 
it  has  its  origin,  and  of  which  it  is  the  organ  made  essential 
by  the  spirit-corporeity  of  man,  and  the  first  sphere  of  its 
operation. 

The  existence  of  the  soul  has  its  origin  in  the  spirit,  and, 
indeed,  in  its  struggles  to  reveal  itself.    It  reveals  itself  first  of 
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all  to  itself,  and  this  its  revelation  of  itself  to  itself  is  the  soal. 
In  order  to  have  any  deep  understanding  of  the  sevenfold 
character  of  this,  we  must  enter  in  thought  into  the  process,  by 
means  of  which,  when  God  breathed  into  man  the  spirit  in 
God'^  likeness,  immediately  therefrom  proceeded  the  soul.  In 
doing  this,  we  are  conceiving  as  separate  and  consequent,  what 
in  reality  was  associated  without  place,  and  contemporaneous 
without  time.  Still  we  are  at  liberty  to  do  this,  because  that 
which  we  are  conceiving  as  distinct  is  absolutely  separable ;  and 
that  which  we  conceive  as  consequent  actually  forms  a  chain 
of  cause  and  effect ;  and  that  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  every 
effect  is  always  again  the  cause  of  a  subsequent  effect. 

The  beginning  and  basis  of  the  soul's  existence  are  the  three 
constituent  fundamental  powers  of  all  life — D^'? — that  of  con- 
traction, of  expansion,  and  of  rotation.  At  the  first  stage,  it  is 
substance  contracted  into  itself ;  at  the  second,  striving  away 
.from  itself,  and  out  beyond  itself ;  at  the  third,  fallen  into  the 
restlessness  of  becoming ;  the  effect  of  the  first  power,  and  the 
counter  effect  of  the  second,  begets,  for  instance,  an  excitement 
or  commotion,  which  becomes  a  revolution  (rpoj(h^  yevSaeax;)^  as 
the  soul,  coming  into  existence,  has  in  itself  no  satisfaction,  and 
still  will  not  lose  itself :  for  in  every  moment  of  self-comprehen- 
sion, it  urges  itself  away  from  itself,  and  in  every  moment  of 
this  avoidance  of  itself,  it  comprehends  itself.  The  impelling 
power  of  the  process  is  the  spirit,  which  is  engaged  in  producing 
a  living  likeness  of  itself — a  likeness  of  its  own  light,  threefold, 
nature.  The  establishment  of  the  soul,  as  of  a  living  thing,  is 
the  founding  of  this  likeness.  The  purpose  of  the  process  is 
light,  in  the  divine  spiritual  sense.  The  soul  embracing  itself  is 
dark ;  fleeing  itself,  it  presses  outwards  to  the  light;  oscillating 
on  itself,  it  is,  as  it  were,  in  birth-pains  (comp.  i^n,  to  revolve, 
circumagiy  to  bring  forth).  The  form  in  which  it  proceeds  out 
of  this  agony  of  becoming,  is,  however,  not  at  first  light,  but 
fiery.  In  the  fourth  power,  that  of  breaking  forth,  fire  and 
light  are  distinguished. 

Fire  and  light  I  If  to  any  person  this  sounds  too  purely 
physical,  let  him  consider  that  the  life  of  fire  is  a  scriptural 
designation  of  the  selfish  life  of  self ;  and  the  life  of  light  a 
scriptural  designation  of  the  self-life,  after  the  likeness  of  God 
or  the  spirit.    These  two  several  kinds  of  the  self-life  are  dis- 
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tinguished  in  the  fourth  power.  The  form  of  the  spirit,  which 
is  the  central  agent  of  the  process,  here  comes  to  light :  the 
self-life  of  the  soul  in  itself,  transforms  itself  here  to  self-life 
in  the  spirit.  It  becomes  the  life  of  love,  which  is  turned  in 
love  towards  the  spirit.  Therefore  the  next  power  is  .that 
of  perception  (ala0T)aisi)j  of  reflection,  or  of  spirit-like  recep- 
tivity: the  soul  surrenders  itself  patiently  and  receptively 
to  the  spirit,  and  becomes,  as  it  were,  impregnated  with  its 
thoughts :  the  substance  of  the  spirit  becomes,  as  in  a  copy,  its 
own.  And  by  means  of  the  sixth  power — that  of  manifestation, 
of  revelation,  or  of  spirit-like  productivity — it  reveals  thiV con- 
ceived substance,  serving  to  the  spirit  as  a  means  to  imprint  the 
spiritually  formed  material  of  its  consciousness  into  words  which, 
before  they  pass  over  by  means  of  the  organs  of  speech  into 
sensible  externality,  already  bear  on  themselves  the  pre-formed 
complete  determination  of  the  word  which  is  to  be  outwardly 
dispersed  in  sound :  for  as  the  soul,  on  the  one  hand,  is  the 
mirror  in  which  the  outer  world  is  reflected  to  the  spirit ;  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  the  workshop  or  laboratory  in  which  the 
spirit  forms  its  thoughts  into  words,  and,  as,  it  were,  embodies 
them.  For  the  \0709  ivSiddero^  of  the  spirit  becomes  7^o^ 
irpo^opiKo^  in  the  soul ;  and  it  is  there  that  the  word,  with  its 
sound  and  its  form  of  speech,  is  made  ready,  before  it  comes 
forth  as  ^cavi}  prffidrcov  (Heb.  xii.  19)  into  sensible  perceptibility. 
The  seventh  power  embraces  all  the  former  in  one  harmonious 
organic  unity :  it  is  the  powgr  of^substantiality ;  for  the  powers 
of  the  soul  that  have  been  referred  to,  are  not  its  inherent  attri- 
butes distinct  from  the  soul.  All  these  powers  together  are  the 
substance  of  the  soul  itself ;  and  therefore  the  seventh  is  that 
in  which  the  spirit-resembling  essence  of  the  soul  is  sabbatically 
completed. 

But  in  all  this  we  have  only  considered  the  nature  of  the 
soul  in  its  intercourse  with  the  spirit ;  but  not  yet,  as  we  shall 
do  later,  in  its  aspect  towards  corporeity  and  the  outer  world ; 
for  primarily,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  the  extemalization  of  the 
spirit  itself.  And  in  representing  its  origination,  we  went 
back  to  the  primeval  process;  because,  after  the  loss  of  the 
spirit's  likeness  to  God,  the  soul's  presence  still  only  makes 
itself  perceived  by  its  primeval  going  forth  from  the  divinely- 
imaged  spirit.     For  the  soul  has  lost  by  the  fall  nothing  of  its 
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sevenfold  substance — only  its  spirit-resembling  determination. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  powers,  which  brought  the  spirit-resembling 
nature  of  the  soul  to  its  completion,  are  still  only  the  remaining 
outlines  of  a  failing  type — the  forms  that  are  left  of  a  lost  sub- 
stance, but  still  only  intelligible  from  this  their  original  consti- 
tution and  destination. 

The  soul  thus  consists,  in  conformity  with  its  archetj'pe — 
the  divine  doxa — of  seven  powers.^  As  are  the  seven  spirits  to 
the  Spirit  of  God,  unfolded  in  a  sevenfold  aspect  towards  the 
world,  so  is  the  soul  to  the  human  spirit  unfolded  in  sevenfold- 
wise  toward^  the  body.  It  resembles — as  we  say  with  Luther 
in  his  exposition  of  the  Magnificat — the  candlestick  in  the 
sanctuary,  with  its  branches  and  lights ;  for  this,  as  it  were,  is 
an  embodied  doxology  of  the  church,^  giving  back  sevenfold  to 
God  lu  the  echo  of  praises,  the  sevenfold  glory  in  which  He 
has  revealed  Himself  (comp.  the  psalm  of  the  seven  thunders, 
Ps.  xxix.  1).  The  holy  candlestick,  rightly  understood,  is  thus, 
in  reality,  a  fitting  type  of  the  human  soul,  wliich  indeed  is 
for  that  reason  called  *Tb3.*  Its  constitution,  as  we  have  shown, 
is  sevenfold.  There  are  seven  circles :  the  first  (contraction)  is 
the  narrowest ;  the  centre,  which  here  still  is  concealed  in  its 

*  How — even  apart  from  Jac.  Boh  me  (v.  Hamberger,  Lehre  Jac,  Bdhme% 
p.  129)  and  Pordage — psychology  striyes  after  such  a  sevenfold  expres- 
sion of  powers,  is  shown  by  the  ReUgions-lehre  of  C.  A.  H.  Clodius  (1808), 
pp.  122-125,  the  author  of  Eros  and  Psyche^  an  ingenious  poem  of  a  psy- 
chologic and  religious  character,  that  appeared  after  the  poet's  death,  in 
twelve  cantos  (1838).  And  Flacius*  representation  of  the  genesis  of  the 
faith  in  Thomasius,  Dogm,  iii.  2,  185,  offers  an  analogue  of  our  psychical 
sevenfold  nature.  But  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  beginning  to  soften 
the  sting  of  conscience  is  the  fourth  degree,  not  the  third. 

*  Hofmann,  Weiss,  und  Er/itUtmg^  L  143,  has  shown  that  the  sacred 
candlestick  does  not  signify  so  much  the  light  proceeding  from  God,  as 
rather  the  light  by  which  Israel  makes  visible  the  dwelling  of  its  Gk>d,  just 
as  he  also  has  rightly  interpreted  the  visionary  candlestick  in  Zechariah 
(ibid,  p.  343).  The  remark  of  Zockler,  Naturtheol  i.  787,  against  me, 
goes  on  the  mistaken  supposition  that  the  candlestick  is  a  symbol  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  its  operation  on  the  spirit  of  man.  The  lights  bum, 
indeed,  by  being  fed  with  the  divine  oil  of  the  Spirit.  It  thus  signifies, 
in  any  case,  the  human  endowed  with  divinely  produced  light — which  even 
Kohler  misses  in  his  interpretation. 

^  The  most  learned  Jewish  epigraphist  of  late  times  says  of  the  symbol 
frequent  in  Rome  on  the  Jewish  cemeteries,  e.g.  of  the  Via  Porttiensis — the 
MenSrah  (Epigraphische  BeitrUge  zur  Geschichte  der  Juden^  in  the  Jahrb. 
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impulse,  but  typically  disclosing  itself,  is  the  spirit.  In  the 
fourth  power  shines  forth,  for  the  first  time,  the  spirit-resem- 
blance of  the  soul,  while  the  spirit's  will  immanent  in  the 
process  maintains  the  supremacy.  In  the  ternary  beyond,  is 
repeated  the  first  ternary  in  inverted  order ;  so  that  the  fifth 
power  is  the  correlative  of  the  third,  the  sixth  of  the  second, 
and  the  first  of  the  seventh.  To  the  expansion  according  to  its 
nature  (2),  corresponds  the  expansion  of  the  spirit-resembling 
nature  (6) ;  to  the  excited  restless  circling  round  itself  (3),  cor- 
responds the  gentle,  submissive  surrender  to  the  spirit  (5); 
and  to  the  unity  of  the  germinating  origin  (1),  corresponds  the 
perfected  unity  in  multiplicity  (7).  The  three  first  powers 
correspond  to  the  procreative  urgency  of  the  Father's  love 
reflecting  itself  in  the  doxa;  the  fourth  to  the  birth  of  the  Son 
exhibited  in  the  doxa;  the  fifth  and  sixth  to  the  inhalation  of 
love  and  the  exhalation  of  love  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  manifesting 
itsfclf  in  the  doxa;  and  the  seventh  completes  the  nature  of  the 
spiritual  soul  as  the  image  of  the  threefold  spirit,  as  in  the 
archetype  the  nature  of  the  divine  doxa  was  completed  as  the 
image  of  the  threefold  Godhead. 

The  biblical  use  of  K^,,  '^vj^,  is  conformed  to  the  powers 
that  we  have  inferred,  on  the  supposition  that  the  human  soul 
is  the  type  of  the  divine  doxa.  For  in  respect  of  the  first 
power,  tJ'W  imports  the  self  of  man,  e.g.  Deut.  xiii.  7,  1  Sam. 
xviii.  1 ;  in  regard  of  the  second  power,  t^l  imports  in  the  most 
manifold  reference,  desire,  longing,  e.g.  Prov.  xxiii.  2,  Ps. 
xxvii.  12,  XXXV.  25,  and  the  internal  impulse  (Eph.  vi.  6 ;  Col. 
iii.  23) ;  in  respect  of  the  third  power,  ^^\  implies  life,  e.g. 
Job  ii.  6,  John  x.  11 ;  in  respect  of  the  fourth  power,  K?QJ 
signifies,  in  virtue  of  the  immanence  of  the  personifying  spirit, 
the  Ego,  e.g.  Isa.  xxvi.  9 ;  in  respefct  of  the  fifth  power,  65^3 
implies  the  disposition  of  mind,  thus  or  thus  inclined  and  de- 
termined by  natural  (Ex.  xxiii.  9)  or  by  spiritual  (1  Pet.  ii.  11) 
events ;  in  respect  of  the  sixth  power,  trw  implies  the  expressed 
will,  Ps.  cv.  22  (synon.  with  HB,  Gen.  xli.  40,  as  also  in  the 
second  meaning  (Isa.  v.  14)  it  is  synonymous  with  na);  in 
respect  of  the  seventh  power,  C^B3  imports  the  soul  in  the  totality 

fiir  d,  Gesch,  d.  Jud.  ii.  282)  :  "  The  candlestick  with  the  seven  branches 
is  a  type  of  that  which  is  placed  in  the  sanctuary,  and,  according  to  Prov. 
XX.  27,  it  passes  for  the  symbol  of  the  human  soul." 
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of  all  its  powers,  e^.  Jer.  xxxvili.  16,  and  as  the  spiritual 
mediom  of  the  spirit  and  bodj,  the  entire  person  of  man,  e^. 
Gen«  xlvL  26.  Thns,  moreover,  the  biblical  mode  of  expres- 
sion teaches  ns  to  reo^nise  the  soul,  (1)  as  comprehending 
itself;  (2)  as  stretching  itself  beyond  itself  after  another;  (3) 
as  self -living;  (4)  as  penetrated  by  the  spirit,  which  knows 
itself ;  (5)  as  thus  or  thos  affected ;  (6)  as  speaking,  ue.  form- 
ing the  thoughts  of  the  spirit  into  audible  words ;  (7)  as  united 
in  one  in  a  multiplicity  of  powers.  And  ev^i  in  the  seven 
spirits  which  are  named  by  Isa.  xL  2,  our  result  is  confirmed 
so  far  as  they  without  constraint  correspond  to  the  seven  powers 
or  forms  of  life  of  the  souL  For  if  we  consider  man  in  the 
position  of  the  restored  likeness  of  Grod,  even  as  Gt>d  by  His 
Spirit  dwells  in  the  spirit  of  man,  so  God's  Spirit  proves  itself  to 
the  spirit  of  man,  by  means  of  the  first  power  of  the  soul,  as 
M  nin^  nr»  (comp.  Ps.  bcxxvL  11),  in  opposition  to  sinful  selfish- 
ness ;  by  means  of  the  second  power  of  the  soul,  as  'n  ny^  (JFO, 
in  opposition  to  sinful  craving ;  by  means  of  the  third  power  of 
the  soul,  as  rnod  nn^  in  opposition  to  sinful  passionateness ; 
by  means  of  the  fourth  power  of  the  soul,  as  'n  wn,  in  oppo- 
sition to  secularity ;  by  means  of  the  fifth  power  of  the  soul, 
as  nv^  nn,  ip  opposition  to  worldly  bondage ;  by  means  of  the 
sixth,  as  nra  nn,  in  opposition  to  worldly  thoughts  and  customs ; 
and  by  means  of  the  seventh,  as  noan  nn,  i,e.  in  opposition  to  the 
Turba  of  all  the  powers,  as  the  spirit  of  the  wisdom  which  holds 
them  all  together,  and  regulates  them  harmoniously,  or  still 
more  biblically  expressed  (comp.  Rom.  xi.  33  with  £ph.  iii.  9), 
oeconomically.^ 

We  do  not  suppose  that  we  have  proved  our  view  of  the 
sevenfold  unity  of  the  soul  from  the  Scripture  by  these  means. 
But  it  is  sufficient  that  it  is  the  not  unscriptui^  result  of  an 
inquiry,  towards  which  we  found  ourselves  led  by  Scripture 
hints  worthy  of  consideration.  The  capacities  of  the  soul  which 
psychology  is  accustomed  to  enumerate,  and  copiously  to  treat 
of,  are  different  We  desire  to  show  how  our  analysis  main- 
tains its  claims  in  the  face  of  that  psychological  analysis  which 
diverges  from  it. 

1  See  the  admirable  recapitalation  of  this  paragraph  in  Goschel,  Der 
Mensch.  diesseits  undjenseits,  p.  37. 
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THE  ESTABLISHED  VIEW  OF  THE  CAPACITIES 
OF  THE  SOUL. 

Sec.  Vn. 

Where,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  are  the  capacities  of  perception 
and  representation,  with  memory,  fancy,  and  understanding  t 
where  the  capacity  of  feeling,  where  the  faculty  of  desire,  with 
inclination  and  choice  ?  We  formulate  the  question  even  as 
it  is  required,  when  we  leave  out  such  faculties  as  have  been 
already  shown  to  belong  to  the  spirit,  as  such  (reason,  disposi- 
tion, free-will).  All  the  capacities  named  are  actually  proper 
to  the  spirit-resembling  soul,  as  such.  The  soul  is  the  perceiver 
in  us.  "Thou  hearest,  O  my  soul,"  says  Jeremiah  (iv.  19),  "the 
voice  of  the  trumpet,  the  sound  of  war."  -  As  it  is  here  said 
that  the  soul  hears,  so  elsewhere,  that  it  thinks,  and  speaks,  and 
knows  (1  Sam.  xx.  4 ;  Lam.  iii.  24 ;  Ps.  cxxxix.  14)  :  it  must 
therefore  so  far  partake  in  the  spirit's  capacity  of  thought  and 
knowledge,  that  the  faculty  of  representation  is  proper  to  it: 
to  make  to  itself  fearful  representations  is  called,  in  Ps.  xiii.  3, 
lEtoa  rtvy  n*^.  Imagination  is  called,  in  Eccles.  vi.  9,  Bto"J|^J1, 
to  conceive,  to  think  with  one's  self ;  Esther  iv.  13,  ^K'Dn  7\tsi. 
That  memory  and  forgetting  are  affairs  of  the  soul,  is  shown  by 
Deut.  iv.  9.  Thus,  that  passions  and  affections  of  all  kinds  are 
declared  of  the  soul,  as  subject  and  object,  there  need  absolutely 
no  special  texts  to  prove :  ^03  indicates  in  that  behalf  absolutely 
the  general  disposition  of  a  man's  mind,  proceeding  from  events 
or  circumstances  (Ex.  xxiii.  9,  comp.  iK'W  ^p\^^  1  Sam.  i.  15). 
That  there  is  a  capacity  of  desire  belonging  to  the  soul,  is  shown 
by  the  customary  phrase  K^B3  nn?,  e.g.  Deut.  xii.  15,  comp.  Apoc. 
xviii.  14.  Nay,  B^W,  '^ri^,  signifies  in  that  respect  absolutely 
the  eagerness,  e.g.  Prov.  xxiii.  2,  and  the  thing  longed  for  (Ps. 
XXXV.  25).  It  implied,  in  contrast  to  the  external  urgency,  the 
impulse  (Ool.  iii.  23) ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  self-dominion  of 
the  spirit,  the  internal  arbitrary  choice. 

We  have  therefore  formulated  the  question  which  we  pro- 
posed at  the  beginning,  as  it  requires.  The  faculties  of  the 
soul,  which  are  wanting  in  our  representation,  certainly  belong 

Q 
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to  the  soul — ^to  wit,  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  copy  of 
the  spirit,  and  that  the  spirit  is  immanent  in  this  its  likeness. 
But  in  the  arrangement  of  the  deficient  faculties  of  the  soul  we 
have  followed  the  established  method,  by  which  it  is  usual  to 
place  the  capacity  of  perception  and  of  representation  first,  and 
the  capacity  of  desire  at  the  end.^  This  arrangement  is  never- 
theless neiUier  consistent  with  the  fact,  nor  with  Scripture.  It 
is  not  according  to  Scripture ;  for  in  the  idea  of  fi^,  '^^v^tfy  as 
Scripture  uses  it,  is  altogether  manifest  the  characteristic  of 
desire,  predominant  over  everything,  and  pervading  everything; 
so  much  that  ^^l  even  signifies  by  metonymy  the  most  external 
bodily  organs  of  desire,  the  mouth  and  throat  (Isa.  v.  14),  and 
the  stomach  (Isa.  xxix.  8,  xxxii.  6 ;  Prov.  vi.  30) ;  and  similarly 
the  counterpart  of  appetite — food  (Isa.  Iviii.  10),  and  the  means 
of  providing  the  daily  bread  (mill  and  mill-stone)  (Deut.  xxiv. 
6) ;  and  B^w  arn  (Prov*  xxviiL  25)  is  broad-souled,  as  opposed 
to  greedy,  covetous  (narrow-souled).*  Generally,  Scripture 
considers  will,  knowledge,  and  experience  as  coie  unity.  We 
showed  this  when  we  treated  on  the  triplicity  of  the  spirit. 
We  shall  prove  it  further,  when  we  discuss  the  biblical  use  of 
the  word  J?y  KapSia.  For  that  in  man  which  thinks  and  perceives 
could  not  be  called  in  Scripture  a?,  xapSloy  unless  the  will  were 
the  peculiar  central  feature  in  man,  which  precedes  perception, 
and  comprehends  it  in  itself;  while  through  the  perception  super- 
added, the  will  becomes  self-determination  and  self-decision. 
Arthur  Schopenhauer^  has  built  his  philosophical  system  on 

^  Thas,  for  example  also,  in  the  able  psychological  oompendicuns  of  Jos. 
Beck  and  Christ.  Heinr.  Zeller,  founded  as  they  are  on  biblical  prindpleB. 

3  Distinct  from  J?  arn  (Ps.  cL  5),  broad-hearted,  which  is  contrasted 
with  puffed  up,  arrogant. 

3  In  his  work,  Die  Welt  aU  Wille  und  ah  Vorstellung ;  comp.  his  work 
on  the  will  in  nature  (2d  ed.  1854).  We  might,  moreover,  have  proceeded 
above  from  Schelling ;  for  that  there  is  no  other  means  of  being  able  to 
know  the  being  and  life  of  the  Godhead,  as  of  the  soul  and  of  the  spirit, 
than  by  the  will  (that  which  first  of  all  wills  itself,  and  is  not  objective) — 
this  is  also  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  (later)  system  of  Schelling. 
We  have,  however,  avoided  it,  in  order  to  avoid  the  false  appearance  of 
being  dependent  on  this  system  whilst  we  have  the  Holy  Scripture  before 
us,  and  independently  follow  the  guidance  of  the  profound  German  thinker, 
through  the  study  of  whom  Schelling^s  thoughtful  labours  since  the  inquiries 
on  the  nature  of  human  freedom,  1809,  have  appeared  newly  fertilized  and 
made  young. 
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the  fundamental  position,  that  the  thing  in  the  abstract,  or  the 
final  substratum  of  every  phenomenon,  is  the  will ;  for  that  it 
has  been  a  mistake  hitherto  to  regard  will  and  knowledge  as 
absolutely  inseparable — nay, — to  regard  the  will  as  a  mere  opera- 
tion of  knowledge,  which  is  the  supposed  basb  of  every  spiritual 
fact.  Will  and  choice  were  confounded,  which  latter  is  only  a 
mode  of  appearance  of  the  will.  For  the  will  is  the  agent, 
moreover,  of  all  events  that  are  without  knowledge ;  but  choice 
is  will  where  knowledge  enlightens  it ;  and  thence  arise  motives, 
that  is  to  say,  representations  which  are  moving  causes  to  it. 
The  difference  between  movements  which  are  arbitrary  and  not 
arbitrary  does  not  concern  the  essential  and  primary  element, 
which  in  both  cases  is  the  will,  but  merely  the  secondary — the 
calling  f 6rth  of  the  externality  of  the  will,  whether  this  occurs, 
for  instance,  in  the  guiding  clue  of  special  causes  (as  in  inor- 
ganic bodies),  or  by  attraction  (as  in  vegetable*animal  life),  or 
by  motives,  i,e.  through  the  knowledge  of  pervading  causes  (as 
in  psychico-spiritual  life). 

These  principles  are  not  without  truth,  if  only  this  were  not 
abused,  in  connection  with  this  system,  into  a  foundation  of  the 
most  peculiar  idealism  and  wretched  atheism,  so  as  to  be  dis- 
figured thereby.  Even  K.  Fortlage  indicates  the  ^will  or 
impulse  "  as  the  fundamental  relation  of  the  psychical  nature — 
as  the  empiric  Ego :  ^^  the  impulse,"  says  he,^  *^  is  built  under 
all  being  as  its  deepest  foundation."  And  Heinrichs,  althougli 
distinguishing  will  and  impulse,  in  opposition  to  Schopenhauer, 
— ^inasmuch  as  in  his  work,^  which  exhibits  very  ably  the  essen- 
tial likeness  and  essential  difference  between  brute  and  man, — 
he  proceeds  from  the  positibn,  ^^  that  the  feeling  of  self  is  the 
foundation  of  the  pos^bility  of  life,  inclination  or  impulse  the 
internal  condition  of  its  coming  into  existence :  the  possible  life 
in  the  feeling  of  self,  which  as  such  is  an  inseparable  unity,  is 
rendered  effectual  by  inclination."  On  the  other  hand,  we 
maintain  that  experience  attributes  to  inclination,  not  to  the  per- 
ception of  self,  the  priority.  For  the  sense  of  self  of  the  living 
nature  awakens  in  the  degree  that  the  inclinations  natural  to  it 
— i.e.  innate,  stimulated  by  sensational  allurements,  and  ideas 
associated  therewith — begin  to  express  themselves, — a  process 

*  System  der  Psyckologky  i.  464. 

■  Uehtr  das  Leben  in  der  Natur^  1864. 
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of  development  which  reaches  back  even  into  the  still  restrained 
life  of  the  foetus  swimming  in  the  amniotic  fluid  of  the  womb.^ 
The  inclination  aroused  by  sensations  and  ideas,  and  thus  found 
in  existence  by  them,  is,  however,  the  lowest  ground-form  of  the 
will,  willing  in  the  light  of  self-consciousness ;  yet,  as  appears 
from  the  fact  that  the  willing  power  can  transplant  itself,  by 
virtue  of  its  will,  into  the  position  of  unconsciousness,  it  is  not 
first  begotten  by  self-consciousness.'  At  least  the  Godhead 
would  not  be  causa  suiy  if  its  being,  and  even  its  self -conscious- 
ness (as  we  have  seen  in  Div.  IV.  Sec.  IV.),  had  not  will,  and 
indeed,  will  purely  self-determining  from  itself  (without  stimulus 
from  without)  as  its  primitive  ground,  or,  as  we  might  even  say — 
as  here  is  the  limit  of  all  thought  losing  itself  in  the  infinite — 
its  no-ground.  God  is  prior  to  all  will,  for  He  is  love ;  and  to 
love,  3n«,  is  before  all,  to  will,  n^K  (njK),  avere  (corresponding 
to  the  Vedic  root  at?,  to  desire,  to  love)  :  true  love  is  good-will 
itself.  But  even  elsewhere,  Scripture  does  not  make  the  will 
subsequent  to  perception.  ^^  Scriptura  de  cogitationibus,"  says 
M.  F.  Roos,  after  careful  consideration,^  ^  non  ita  loquitur  ut 
voluntatem  vel  volitiones  sejungat,  quemadmodum  id  in  scholis 
philosophorum  fit,  qui  discrimen  inter  intellectum  ac  voluntatem 
ingens  constituerunt  et  intellectni  regimen,  voluntati  obsequium 
attribuerunt.'*  "  What  is  will  ? "  asks  Oetinger  f  and  answers, 
'^  My  soul  is  pure  will,  nisus  indiferensy  which  is  first  determined 
by  certain  objeciis  and  becomes  sui  conadua  ;  so  that,  as  it  were, 
the  will  gives  birth  to  the  understanding  by  the  ohjecta^^  This 
answer  is  scriptural.  All  existence,  njn,  is  in  its  deepest  source 
will,  n^K  (comp.  B^w  rnn,  Mic.  vii.  8,  for  n?«*) ;  for  which  reason 
alsd  an  immediate  OeKew  (John  iii.  8),  i.e.  a  OeKeiv  not  produced 
by  the  way  of  knowledge,  is  attributed  to  the  entire  life  of  nature 
unconscious  of  itself.  But  in  the  latter  instance  the  question 
of  the  priority  in  the  Godhead  is  decided  in  favour  of  the  will. 
Therefore,  when  we  considered  the  triplicity  of  God  as  the 
archetype  of  the  triplicity  of  the  spirit,  we  everywhere  gave 
vnIX  the  precedence  before  thought  and  knowledge.    According 

^  See  Eussmaul,  UrUersuchungen  uber  das  Seelenlehen  des  neugehorenen 
Menschen,  1859. 

2  Fundamenta  Psychologic  ex  S.  S.  CoUecta^  p.  182. 

3  In  his  work  on  the  Psalms,  p.  627. 

^  See,  on  mn  (whence  nvi),  hiare  and  inhiare^  Hupf.  on  Ps:  v.  10, 
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to  Scripture,  the  will  is  the  root  of  the  Godhead  and  of  the 
spirit,  having  its  primary  existence  in  God,  and  consequently 
also  the  root  of  the  soul,  having  its  primary  source  in  the  spirit. 
Although,  therefore,  in  our  view  of  the  soul,  the  faculty  of 
desire  seems  to  be  omitted,  yet,  in  case  the  seven  powers  com- 
prehend it  among  them,  it  will  probably  be  contained  in  the 
first  of  them.  And  thus  it  actually  is.  For  what  is  the  first 
power  wherewith  tlie  being  of  the  soul  commences,  other  than 
a  will  still  immediate,  having  no  object  but  itself,  embracing 
itself,  and  therefore  dark?  In  the  second  power  the  immediate 
will  is  already  become  an  effectuated  will  with  a  motive.  There 
is  associated  with  it  the  idea  of  a  purpose  placed  outside  of 
itself;  and  this  idea  becomes  a  motive  which  forces  it  out  of  its 
immediate  existence  within  itself :  desire  has  here  stepped  forth 
from  its  mere  reference  to  itself,  and  has  become  inclination. 
In  the  third  stage  we  find  passion  and  conception  striving  with 
one  another ;  passion  seeking  to  possess  itself  of  the  thing  con- 
ceived, in  opposition  to  other  possible  conceptions :  desire  here 
appears  as  arbitrary  will,  or  faculty  of  choice.  Thus,  in  respect 
of  its  thred  first  powers,  the  soul  is  a  copy  of  the  spirit's  loving 
will  and  loving  thought,  just  as  the  Spirit  is  the  copy  of  the 
Father's  loving  will  and  loving  thought  directed  towards  the 
Son.  The  destination  towards  which  the  soul  struggles  in  the 
third  stage,  is  that  of  pressing  through  to  a  conformity  with 
the  spirit.  This  pressing  through  is  carried  into  effect  in  the 
fourth  stage,  where  the  spurit  has  before  itself  the  soul,  as  the 
image  of  itself,  and  the  soul  has  before  itself,  itself  as  the  image 
of  the  spirit.  Here  is  the  place  of  the  plastic  power  of  the 
imagination  or  fancy  (ipOvfirjci^y  Acts  xvii.  29),  which,  if  it 
dissolve  the  harmony  with  the  spirit,  becomes  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion, of  entangled  and  ignoble  phantasms,  and  not  less  also 
of  the  faculty  of  foreboding,  since  it  is  here  where  the  soul 
is  penetrated  with  misgivings  from  the  veiled  depth  of  the 
future,  and  generally  of  that  which  is  mysterious,  ue.  immediate 
perceptions,  like  lightning,  or  like  glimpses  of  light.  In  the  fifth 
stage,  the  soul,  pervaded  with  likeness  to  the  spirit,  is  receptive 
of  the  substance  of  the  spirit  so  formed  intoit,  and  is  passively 
turned  towards  it.  It  perceives  it,  it  sensitively  reflects  it,  it 
preserves  that  which  is  perceived  and  felt, — in  all,  a  true  mirror 
of  the  spirit,  which  unfolds  itself  to  it  as  a  pattern.    Perception, 
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feeling,  memory,  have  here  their  place;  for  perception  and 
feeling  (sentire)  are  inseparable,  and  memory  is  nothing  else 
than  the  retaining  of  that  which  is  received  by  way  of  percep- 
tion and  feeling.  In  the  sixth  stage,  the  soul  is  confirmed  in 
possession  of  this  important  deposit,  in  that  by  the  power  of  the 
noits  (manifestmg  itself  here  as  understanding)  of  the  spirit 
immanent  in  it,  it  divides  it,  and  arranges,  or  comprehensively 
systematizes  it,  and  translates  it  into  the  sound-forms  of  audible 
speech.  In  the  seventh  stage,  the  spirit-resembling  nature  of 
the  soul  is  then  completed  by  the  organizing  power  of  wisdom. 
Thus,  in  our  view  of  the  soul,  none  of  the  faculties  are  omitted 
which  are  usually  enumerated  as  psychical.  Their  sequence, 
indeed,  is  different  from  that  which  is  commonly  received,  but 
it  is  more  accordant  with  their  genesis:  we  see  one  unfolded  out 
of  the  other  in  gradual  progression.  In  all,  however^  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  soul  has  no  self-conscious  existence 
for  itself ;  its  capacities  are  the  refractions  of  rays  of  the 
spirit's  light;  it  is  what  it  is,  and  what  it  proves  itself,  by 
the  power  of  personal  association  with  the  personifying  spirit. 
The  seven  powers  of  the  soul  are  not  the  soul's  own  powers, 
but  the  psychical  powers  of  the  spirit  itself ;  as  the  "  seven 
spirits"  of  the  Apocalypse  are,  so  to  speak,  the  powers  of  God 
the  Spirit,  and  especially  of  His  Spirit,  brought  into  operation 
as  the  doxoj  or  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  Hb  glory.  The 
understanding  ("ij^?,  0??,  ^/oei^e^,  ovveai^)  is  a  mode  of  opera- 
tion of  the  reason  psychically  effected  (73fc^,  njn,  voihy  yv&(n^^)y 
Job  xxxii.  8,  1  Chron.  xxii.  12,  2  Chron.  ii.  11 ;  and  wisdom 
(riDSn^  ao^La)  is  a  mode  of  operation  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
spirit  (njn,  yvSxTisi)  psychically  carried  into  effect  in  the  highest 
sense :  for  as  God  has  yv&ai^y  so  far  as  He  knows  Himself  the 
Triune,  but  aoifyla  in  relation  to  His  doaa  and  to  the  world ;  as 
yp&cri^  and  ao(l)ia  (Eom.  xi.  33)  are  so  distinguished,  as  that  the 
former  is  the  knowledge  of  God,  by  means  of  which  the  world's 
history  with  all  its  intricacies  and  abysses  is  eternally  known  to 
Him,  but  the  latter  is  the  toisdom  of  God,  by  means  of  which 

*  It  IB  a  very  jost  tact  by  which  Luther  (althongh  not  necessarily,  still 
very  generally)  trandates  n3'»3i  Hi^^ri,  (ppiyt{,  ovntrts^  by  "understanding," 
and  nyn,  ^Di?»  y^Sa/f,  Xoyoft  »ovs  {ionfta),  by  "reason;'*  oomp.  especially 
Frov.  xriiL  15,  xix.  25,  zxi.  11. 
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He  has  established  for  the  world's  history  its  purpose,  and 
selects  the  right  means  to  lead  it  towards  this  purpose — the 
design  and  substance  of  the  olteovofiia  rod  fiwmjptov  (Eph. 
iii.  9) ; — even  so  ao^Uij  as  the  completion  of  the  nature  of  the 
human  soul,  is  the  typically  reflected  knowledge  of  the  spirit 
itself,  in  the  harmonious  disposition  and  regulation  of  all  its 
powers.  All  wisdom,  which  pertains  to  the  spiritual  soul  by 
virtue  of  the  immanence  of  a  spirit  detached  from  God,  is 
'^^v^t'ic^  in  an  evil  sense  (Jas.  iii.  15 ;  comp.  on  the  other  hand, 
Col.  i.  9). 

The  soul  has,  however,  not  merely  a  side  turned  towards 
the  spirit,  but  a  side  turned  towards  corporeity  and  the  world. 
But  before  applying  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  this 
aspect  of  the  soul's  life,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  weighty  objec- 
tion. According  to  the  usual  view,  the  spirit's  life  is  related 
to  the  soul's  life,  as  its  blossom  and  flower ;  according  to  our 
view,  it  is  its  root.  The  human  process  of  development 
appears  to  contradict  this  view,  to  which  we  attach  ourselves 
on  the  ground  of  Scripture.  It  is  this  which  we  are  now 
engaged  to  investigate. 


THE  COMMENCEMENT  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  THEEEFOLD  UFE. 

Sec.  Vin. 

Wherever  the  Holy  Scripture  speaks  of  the  act  of  begetting 
and  conception,  e.g.  Ps.  li.  5,  it  speaks  of  it  as  of  a  fact  to  which 
is  referred  the  beginning  of  the  being  and  the  threefold  life  of 
the  whole  man— of  man  absolutely  and  without  exception  entire. 
Even  the  male  or  female  sexuality  is  already  distinguished 
according  to  Scripttire  in  this  moment  of  commencement  (Job 
iii.  3;  Luke  i.  36). 

The  embryo  is  called  in  Hebrew  dW  (Ps.  cxxxix.  16).  As 
is  known,  the  embiyo  does  not  lie  straight,  but  so  that  the  front 
of  the  head  is  inclined  forwards  to  the  front  of  the  belly ;  the 
extremities  are  folded,  and  all  is  as  much  as  possible  thrown 
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into  the  form  of  an  egg.  The  Israelite  had  skill  in  this  know- 
ledge, in  consequence  of  the  practice  then  frequent  in  war  times 
of  laying  open  the  womb  of  the  mother  (^^"^"J  ?§?,  2  Kings 
viii.  12,  xv.  16 ;  Amos  i.  13 ;  Hos.  xiv.  1).  A  more  significant 
word  for  the  embryo  could  hardly  be  found  than  that  a>i^ 
derived  from  Dr^,  to  roll  together.* 

The  development  of  the  embryo,  to  the  wisdom  of  th© 
Israelite,  stands  for  one  of  the  profoundest  mysteries.  "As 
thou  knowest  not  what  is  the  way  of  the  wind,"  says  the 
Preacher  (xi.  5),  "  nor  how  the  bones  do  grow  in  the  womb  of 
her  that  is  with  child''  (as  thou  knowest  not  the  growing  of 
this  into  a  man) ;  even  so  thou  canst  not  know  the  works  of 
God,  who  maketh  all."  "I  know  not,"  says  the  mother  of 
the  seven  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  to  these  her  children 
(2  Mace.  vii.  22),  "  I  know  not  how  ye  came  to  bemg  in  my 
womb;  nor  have  I  given  you  spirit  and  life,  and  have  not 
arranged  the  members  of  you  (arovx'^lcixrtv  BiepvOfivjaa)*^  Two 
poetic  passages  of  the  canonical  Scripture  speak  at  large  of 
this  mysterious  development.  We  ti^anslate  them  :  first  of  all, 
vers.  13-16  of  the  139th  Psalm  of  David: 

"  For  Thou  hast  brought  forth  my  reins. 
Thou  inweavedst  me  in  the  womb  of  my  mother. 
It  was  a  fearful  wonder,  therefore  I  thajik  Thee. 
Maryellous  are  Thy  works  I 
And  my  soul  knoweth  it  right  well. 

My  bones  were  not  hidden  from  Thee 

When  I  was  made  in  secret, 

Variously  wrought  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth. 

Thine  eyes  did  see  me  as  an  embryo. 

And  on  Thy  book  were  they  all  written ; 

The  days  of  the  future,  of  which  none  existed  then." 

Then  verses  8-12  (one  strophe)  from  cL  x.  of  the  book  of 
Job: 

**  Thine  hands  have  formed  me  and  fashioned  me 
Altogether  round  about ;  and  now  Thou  hast  destroyed  me. 
Remember  still,  that  as  clay  Thou  hast  fashioned  me ; 
And  wilt  Thou  change  me  into  dust  again  ? 

^  The  LXX.  translates  dKoripyaoToif  ^ov,  Symmachus,  dfiop^cnov  /xi. 
In  the  Talmudic,  th^  implies  the  unformed  man,  especially  the  still  un- 
formed vessel. 
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Hast  Thou  not  poured  me  ont  in  form  as  milk, 
And  allowed  me  to  curdle  like  cheeee? 
Thou  clothedst  me  with  skin  and  flesh, 
And  interweavedst  me  with  bones  and  sinews. 
Thou  hast  shown  to  me  life  and  grace, 
And  Thy  protection  defended  my  breath.** 

The  most  important  matter  to  as  in  these  two  passages  is  this, 
that  the  female  uterus  is  called  pK  rt>rinn.^  It  is  called  thus, 
as  the  secret  workshop  of  the  earthly  principle,  with  the  same 
reference  back  to  the  first  origination  of  man's  body  from  dust 
of  the  earth,  as  when  Job  (  i.  21)  says,  ^^  Naked  came  I  out  of 
my  mother^s  womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return  thither  again." 
This  back  reference  is  expressed  according  to  both  aspects,  when, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  is  said  of  Elihu  (Job  zxxiii.  6),  ^^  Behold, 
I  am,  «yen  as  thou  thyself  art,  of  God :  I  also  am  moulded 
out  of  the  clay;"  on  the  other  hand,  ver.  4:  "God's  Spirit 
hath  made  me,  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given 
me  life."  In  the  origination  of  every  man  is  thus  repeated, 
according  to  the  view  of  Scripture,  the  mode  of  Adam's 
creation. 

But  if  it  be  the  case  that  the  primeval  coming  into  being 
is  the  type  of  every  following  instance,  we  are  not,  with  Fr. 
Nasse,^  at  all  to  assume  in  respect  of  Gen.  ii.  7,  that  the  child  has 
no  soul  of  its  own  until  its  birth ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  germ  from  which  man  is  developed  must  be  taken 
for  a  reciprocal  possession  of  body  and  spirit  effectuated  by  the 
soul,  which  proceeds  from  the  spurit ;  and  this  view  is  to  be  held 
although  it  cannot  be  proved  by  inquiry,  and  has  the  apparent , 
evidence  against  it.  Thus  (1)  the  view  is  objectionable,  that 
the  body  is  even  from  its  first  beginning  the  image  of  the  soul 
embodying  itself.'   ^  When  we  suppose,"  says  K.  Heyder,*  "  that 

^  Reuchlin  had  previonsly  interpreted  briefly  and  well  in  his  Rudimenta 
(1506) :  Contextus  som  in  inferioribns  terrse  id  est  in  matrice. 

«  In  the  Appendix,  "  of  the  Animation  of  the  Child,"  Zeitschr.  JUr  die 
Anthropologies  1824,  L,  and  1825,  iiL  In  both,  the  author  depends  on 
Gen.  ii.  7. 

*  So,  for  instance,  the  author  of  the  SeelenJreundUchen  Briefe  (185S),  p. 
57,  and  by  name  J.  H.  Fichte. 

^  In  his  notice  of  the  Wagnerian  work  on  the  straggle  about  the  soul, 
Zeitsckr.  fitr  Protest,  1857,  p.  845.  Just  thus  decides  A.  Zeller,  art  *'  Irre** 
in  Eisch  and  Graber's  A,K 
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God  has  endowed  the  soul  with  anything  of  creative  power,  by 
which  itself  produces  its  own  bodily  appearance, — and,  indeed,  in 
such  a  manner  that,  by  divine  contrivance,  its  previously  existing 
material  offers  itself  as  the  conditioning  of  its  operation, — ^we 
think  that  we  are  not  therein  coming  into  contradiction  with 
the  Holy  Scripture.'*  As  a  recommendation  of  this  opinion,  the 
observation  is  premised,  that  in  any  place  **  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  Scripture  to  give  us  scientific  disclosures  on  the  problem  of 
the-  union  of  body  and  soul."  But,  however  that  may  be,  the 
Scripture  certainly  has  a  fundamental  view  on  the  relation  of 
the  soul  to  the  body,  which  it  holds  unchanged  from  its  first 
page  even  to  its  last ;  and  thiff  fundamental  view,  it  mufit  be 
conceded,  is  decidedly  dualistic.  This  decisiveness. is  not  dimi- 
nished by  the  fact,  that  it  none  the  less  comprehends  the  union 
'of  body  and  soul  as  an  internal  and  essential  fact.  The  nar- 
rative of  creation  (Gen.  ii.  7) — which  certainly  has  another 
purpose  than  that  of  making  scientific  disclosures — ^is  actually, 
with  respect  to  this  its  other  purpose,^  the  most  express  protest 
against  monism.  And  as  in  this  foundation  text,  so  throughout, 
Scripture  considers  body  and  soul  as  distinct  creations  of  God, 
and  the  latter,  not  as  that  which  produces  the  body,  but  only  as 
that  which  enlivens  it;  as  also  the  brute  soul  has  not  formed 
to  itself  its  own  body,^  but  the  constitutbn  of  the  creative 
spirit,  originated  at  the  divine  call  to  being,  at  the  same  moment 
with  the  body.  Nevertheless  the  origination  of  the  child  differs 
from  that  of  the  first  man  in  this  i^espect,  that  certainly  the 
beginning  of  the  individualized  corporeity  absolutely  coincides 
with  the  beginning  of  the  individual  soul  that  vitalizes  it ;  so 
^  that,  from  the  first  moment  of  its  beginning  to  be,  the  embryo 
/  is  a  germinating  concrete  unity  of  body  and  soul.  And,  more- 
over, it  is  true,  that  from  this  first  moment  the  soul  is  a  co- 
efficient factor  of  the  bodily  development ;  but  it  is  false  to  say 
(2)  that  it  is  a  plastic  or  organizing  principle  of  this  develop- 
ment,' and  the  body  only  the  external  formation  of  the  soul's 
inner  natural  life,  effected  by  attraction  from  the  natural  world 

^  See  thereupon  Drechsler,  in  my  Commentary  on  Geneiis  (1860), 
p.  138. 

«  Thus  Keorl,  Schopfungsgesekickte^  pp.  676-578. 

«  Thus  e.g.  K,  Ph.  Fischer,  in  his  Antkropologie  (1853),  see  especially 
sec.  82. 
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of  the  corresponding  material.^  This  view  is  only  another 
variation  of  that  which  has  just  been  rejected,  which  makes  the 
soul  a  productive  principle.  For  if  the  soul,  according  io  an 
idea  dwelling  in  it,  forms  the  material  beginning  of  the  body 
into  a  skilfully  articulated  organ  of  itself,  it  is  the  creator  of 
the  body,  although  it  does  not  bring  it  forth  out  of  nothing, 
but  out  of  a  plastic  chaos.  And  this  is  contrary  to  Scripture, 
and  contradicts  itself.  It  is  contrary  to  Scripture  ;  for,  look- 
ing to  the  history  of  creation  in  Gen.  ii.  7,  the  skilful  struc- 
ture of  the  body  is  prior  to  its  endowment  with  soul ;  and  in 
the  origination  of  the  child,  the  body,  according  to  Scri|)ture, 
equally  as  then,  is  God's  structure,  and  the  soul,  equally  as 
then,  God's  inspiration, — equally,  although  parried  into  effect 
by  those  who  beget  it,  inasmuch  as  the  creative  inlpresses  of 
the  primitive  beginning  are  continuing  to  operate  in  the  act  of 
procreation.  But,  moreover,  it  confutes  itself ;  for  if  the  origi- 
nation of  the  body  and  the  origination  of  the  soul  coincide,  so 
that  neither  precedes  the  other,  then  the  body  is,  even  in  the 
first  moment  of  its  individualization,  a  germ,  preformatively 
bearing  in  itself  the  idea  of  its  development,^ — a  D/i,  i^.  an 
undeveloped  thing,  but  a  thing  capable  of  development  out  of 
itself.  In  conformity  with  that  capability,  it  is  already  all  that 
it  subsequently  becomes ;  and  the  final  impelling  cause  of  its 
development,  according  ^to  Scripture,  is  God,  not  the  soul.  To 
understand  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  elementary 
germinating  substance  of  the  body,  even  apart  from  the  soul,  is 
not  an  absolutely  dead  mass.  It  has  already  a  part  in  organic 
nature-life,  although  as  yet  it  is  not  individually  living.  It 
is  indeed  fructified  from  the  father's  life ;  it  is  rooted  in  the 
mother's  life ;  it  is  pervaded  by  powers  from  which  its  vege- 
tative development  may  be  comprehended  even  without  the 
addition  of  a  soul.  But  there  is  implied  in  the  preformative 
idea  of  this  development,  that  the  corporeity  has  to  be  moulded 

1  Thus  literally  Schaberlein,  Jahrbh,  1861,  p.  47. 

>  We  know  well  what  modem  peyehology  is  pleased  to  say  against  this : 
*^  It  is  noUiing  but  a  phrase — ^which  pretends  to  satisfy,  but  disaolves  in 
the  hand  that  wonld  grasp  it — ^to  say  that  it  is  the  idea  of  the  creature 
involved  in  the  egg,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  development,  and  that  the 
idea  is  awakened  l^  fructification." — Bergmann-Leuckart,  VergleicTtende 
Anatomie  und  Physiologies  1855,  p.  572.  Assuredly  ideas  cannot  be  grasped 
with  hands. 
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into  a  saitable  organ  of  the  soul.  The  sonl  is  thus  the  pur- 
pose, and  link,  and  support  of  this  growth  into  being:  it  is 
the  self-living  centre,  round  which  all  the  atoms  of  the  body 
are  grouped  and  arranged.  Certainly  also  it  influences  this 
growth  into  being,  in  that  it  not  merely  lets  it  happen  that  a 
body  forms  itself,  but  operates  for  this  purpose,  that  a  body 
corresponding  to  this  soul,  thus  and  thus  determined,  should 
form  itself  to  it — thus  conceiving  for  the  growth  into  being  of 
the  body  the  stamp  of  its  individuality.  So  far  it  is,  as  the 
unity  of  the  end  of  this  growth  into  being,  so  also  the  unity  of 
its  fotindation,  but  not  absolute,  only  in  a  certain  measure. 

A  third  view  is  confuted  by  that  resemblance  which  Scrip- 
ture assumes  between  the  act  of  procreation  and  the  primeval 
act  of  creation.  For  instance,  (3)  it  has  been  often  and  much 
taught,  under  manifold  modifications,  that  the  spiritual  soul,  free 
in  itself  as  it  forms  its  real  external  organization  (the  body), 
so  further,  by  spontaneous  relation  to  this  organization,  de- 
velops also  its  ideal  spiritual  nature,  or  internal  organization, 
which  is  the  medium  of  its  self-realization  into  the  concrete 
spirit,  or  to  the  spiritual  personality.^  The  human  soul  (in  this 
respect  distinguished  from  the  brute  soul) '  is  thus,  as  it  were, 
h  priori  spiritual,  but  only  potentially  so :  the  spirit  does  not 
become  actual  until  the  soul  realizes  this  potency,  and  thus 
completes  itself.  This  is  not  only  the  prevailing  philosophical 
view,  but  also  the  theosophic  view,  although  the  latter  considers 
the  process  of  development  not  as  physical,  but  ethical.  It 
pertains  to  the  fundamental  views  of  J.  Bohme,  and  his  great 
interpreter  Fr.  Baader,  that  the  soul  has  its  primitive  standing 
in  the  fire-life  of  the  Father,  which  is  as  well  a  longing  after 
light  and  existence,  as  the  power  towards  both ;  that  in  it  is 
implanted  by  the  Son,  as  the  bearer  of  the  world  of  ideas,  the 
idea  or  the  divine  image  of  human  destination ;  and  that  it  has 
in  the  body  the  actuality  of  nature,  which  must  come  to  a 
spiritual  conformation  through  the  Holy  Spirit  by  His  actual- 
izing that  idea,  and  so  making  the  soul  itself  spiritual.^  We 
will  not  dissemble  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  love  for  the  truth, 
we  will  most  urgently  declare  it,  that  this  is  the  point  at  which 
our  conception  of  the  relation  of  soul  and  spirit  has  to  undergo 

1  See  E.  Ph.  Fischer,  Anthropologies  sec.  84. 

*  See  J.  Bamberger,  in  the  second  Appendix  of  this  diyision. 
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the  hardest  and  most  decisive  trial.  Here  is  the  motive  which 
first  decided  me,  after  long  delay,  to  allow  this  mj  system  of 
biblical  psychology  to  issue  to  the  world  a  second  time.  For 
whether  the  development  of  man  is  to  be  placed  under  a  natural 
or  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  most  weighty  considerations  occur 
to  us  here.  But  they  still  cannot  determine  me  to  subvert  my 
fundamental  view.  In  writing  biblical  psychology,  we  are  con- 
cerned to  know  whether  the  main  representation  in  question  is 
biblical ;  and  of  this  foundation  we  are  even  still  assured. 

The  act  of  divine  inbreathing  (Gen.  ii.  7)  is  not  appre- 
hended by  theosophy  as  endowing  with  spirit,  but  as  the  en- 
kindling of  the  essentials  of  the  soul  present  in  the  bodily  form, 
and  the  awakening  of  the  idea,  or  of  the  spirit-form  of  the 
soul,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  It  is  this  which  calls  the  soul  into 
life,  and  makes  manifest  the  idea  in  it,  which  primarily  is  a  gift, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  charge,  so  far  as  the  soul  is  to  allow  it 
now  to  attain  form  in  itself,  and,  as  Baader  expresses  it,  to 
become  spirit  through  the  inbirth  of  the  idea  as  seed  of  the 
spirit.  But  these  are  thoughts  which  cannot  be  read  from  the 
biblical  text.  For  the  breath  of  life  (nischmath  chajim)  is  a 
breath  of  God  which  not  only  effects  this  and  that  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  body,  but,  as  is  shown  by  Gen.  vii.  22,  Isa.  ii. 
22,  and  other  passages,  enters  into  man  as  a  continual  element 
of  his  nature.  Man  is  henceforth  living  soul  by  the  power  of 
the  spirit  of  life,  wherewith  God  has  endowed  him  in  a  manner 
elevated  above  the  origin  of  the  brutes.  He  is  an  individual 
endowed  with  soul,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  spiritual  person- 
ality. The  endowing  with  soul  is  the  consequence  of  the  en- 
dowing with  spirit,  and  the  endowing  with  spirit  is  not  previously 
the  object  into  which  the  endowment  with  soul  was  developed. 
The  God-willed  object  of  development  is  penetration  by  the 
spirit,  i.e.  spiritual  permeation  of  the  whole  condition  of  being, 
but  not  the  outworking  of  the  spirit  itself.  The  realization  of 
the  idea  is  not  the  becoming  of  the  spirit  itself,  but  the  problem 
proposed  to  the  threefold  spirit  widi  the  co-operation  of  the 
seven  powers  of  the  soul.  In  the  spirit  shines  forth  the  light 
which  corresponds  to  the  birth  of  the  Son.  The  entire  three- 
fold life  of  man  has  as  its  destination  to  develop  itself  forth  from 
its  ground  of  fire  to  the  life  of  light.  The  entire  man  is  to  be 
a  child  of  light  by  becoming  a  light  in  the  Lord,  the  everlast- 
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ing  Light  which  became  the  Light  of  the  world.    This  is  the 
biblical  truth  of  the  theosophic  view. 

The  philosophic  view  of  the  priority  of  the  soul,  and  of 
its  ^rst  gradually  ensuing  self-development  into  spirit, — ^not 
merely  dynamically  present,  but  actual, — has,  at  all  events, 
experience  in  its  favour,  so  far  as  man  does  not  enter  except 
with  advancing  growth  into  the  position  of  intellectual  self- 
determination  ;  as,  moreover.  Scripture  assumes  (Isa.  vii.  16). 
This  gradual  progress  is  altogether  undeniable ;  and,  moreover, 
we  are  far  from  opposing  to  the  proposition,  that  the  soul  de- 
velops itself  into  spirit,  the  reverse  proposition,  that  the  spirit 
develops  itself  into  soul.  No;  we  concede  that  we  should 
thereby  be  flying  in  the  face  of  experience.  But  this  conse- 
quence is  not  at  all  involved  in  our  premiss,  that  the  priority 
in  relation  to  the  soul  belongs  to  the  spirit.  For  we  maintain 
this  priority  with  reference  to  the  created  origination  of  the 
two,  and  their  position  in  respect  of  creation  to  one  another, 
but  not  with  regard  to  the  development  of  the  man,  which  in 
general,  following  the  procedure  of  creation,  begins  from  below 
upwards,  in  order  then  to  complete  itself  from  above  downwards. 
What  results  from  that  premiss,  with  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  man,  is  only  this  :  that  in  tl^e  first  germinating  begin- 
ning of  man,  spirit  and  soul  also  are  placed  together  in  the  way 
of  germ ;  that  they  both  together  emerge  by  degrees  into  actu- 
ality ;  and  that  the  life  of  the  soul  does  not  unfold  itself,  without, 
at  the  same  time,  the  self-consciousness  of  the  spirit  glimmering 
near  it  in  the  background,  and  so  glimmering  on  throughout 
the  development.  The  Scripture  at  least  knows  absolutely 
nothing  of  a  K^'BJ  developing  itself  into  rn"»,  of  a  yfrvxn  becoming 
TTvevfia ;  rather  it  supposes,  that  with  the  embryonic  beginning 
of  bodily  life  is  produced,  at  the  same  time,  the  beginning  of 
the  spirit's  and  soul's  life.  The  human  life,  says  a  philosopher 
— who  in  this  matter  agrees  with  us  ^—comprises  three  periods  of 
development  and  training, — the  bodily,  psychical,  and  spiritual, 
the  characteristic  features  of  which  are  predominantly  denoted 
by  the  age  of  life — of  childhood,  youth,  and  manhood.  None  of 
these  elements  is  wholly  absent  in  any  one  epoch  of  life ;  but 
the  rest  are  subordinated  to  the  spiritual,  not  only  manifestly  in 

^  Windiachmann,  in  Fr.  Nasse'a  Zeitschr.  Jtlr  d.  Antkropologity  1823-4, 
p.  882. 
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the  time  of  greater  maturity,  but  also  from  the  beginning,  only 
in  a  more  hidden  manner :  in  the  psychic  element  they  have 
their  natural  effectuation  and  reciprocal  action. 

For  when,  according  to  Luke  i,  25,  John  even  in  his 
mother^s  womb  was  said  to  be  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is 
plainly  assumed  that  the  fruit  of  the  body  has  not  only  soul, 
but  also  spirit;  for  it  is  precisely  the  human  spirit  which  is 
the  organ  for  the  reception  of  the  divine.  Besides,  moreover, 
Scripture  relegates  secret  events,  which  primarily  concern  the 
spirit,  back  into  the  life  of  the  embryo,  especially  the  separating 
and  Biinctifying  to  a  lofty  call  (Isa.  xlix.  i.  5 ;  Jer.  i.  5 ;  Gal. 
i.  15).  And  as  well  believing  love  of  God  (Ps.  xxii.  10,  Ixxi.  6), 
as  self-turning  departure  from  God  (Ps.  Iviii.  4 ;  Isa.  xlviii.  8), 
are  dated  back  at  least  without  any  limits  into  the  period  of 
infancy,  to  say  nothing  of  Gen.  xxv.  22,  Hos.  xii.  4,  Luke  i. 
41.  It  is  therefore  impossible  that  the  Scripture  should  so 
separate  spirit  and  soul  in  the  child,  as  that  the  former  should 
be  only  potentially  included  in  the  latter.  Spirit  and  soul  are 
factors,  present  from  the  beginning  in  proportional  correlation 
in  the  process  of  man's  development.  If  the  Scripture  appa- 
rently contradicts  this,  by  saying  that  the  beginning  of  man  is 
psychical,  and  the  aim  of  his  development  is  pneumatical,  it  is 
meant  of  the  ethical  development  that  is  to  be  completed  on 
the  ground  of  the  physical  condition.  The  first  position  of  man 
is  the  implanted  or  inborn  one  of  psychical  immediateness  thus 
and  thus  determined;  and  from  this  position  he  is  to  pass  over  into 
the  self-effectuated  spiritual  one  of  all — even  to  the  .outermost 
end  of  the  self-determination  that  rules  over  the  corporeity. 

We  stand  here  before  a  riddle,  which,  however,  is  equally 
enigmatical,  whether  we  suppose  that  the  soul  is  the  self-copy  of 
the  spirit,  or  that  the  spirit  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  soul. 
In  both  cases  it  is  mysterious,  that  the  existence  of  the  spirit — 
to  which  it  is  essential  to  be  conscious  of  itself — ^begins  with  a 
condition  of  unconsciousness.  For  the  actual  and  reflex  know- 
ledge, especially  the  knowledge  of  itself,  begins,  like  the  percep- 
tion of  the  sunh'ght,  first  of  all  after  birth  (Eccles.  vi.  3-5). 
How  is  it  possible,  it  is  asked,  that  man,  beginning  to  be,  should 
have  spuit  without  having  self-consciousness  ?  Personality,  as 
Philippi  teaches  in  reference  to  the  question,  is  that  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  self-consciousness  and  free  self-determination ; 
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somethbg  deeper — that  peculiar  internal  nature  which  is  re- 
flected in  these  two  forms  of  appearance — ^that  spiritual  Ego-neas 
of  which  man  becomes  conscious  in  his  self-consciousness,  and 
which,  in  hi3  self-determination  towards  the  external,  he  disre- 
gards, as  is  shown  in  the  child  in  which  the  Ega-ness  is  already 
present  as  a  germ,  and  still  does  not  develop  itself  in  conscious- 
ness and  freedom.^  The  fact  is  true,  although  its  mode  of 
indication  may  be  questioned, — ^this  Ega-nesa  is  the  personally 
contiguous,  but  still  not  personally  efficient,  individuality  of  man, 
which  is  not  so  much  the  essence,  as  it  is  rather  the  ground  of 
possibility  of  self-consciousness  and  of  freedom ;  or  still  more 
plainly  and  definitely,  this  Ego-nesa  is  the  spirit  of  man  itself, 
to  which  self-consciousness  and  freedom  already  potentially 
belong  before  they  become  energetic  The  human  spirit  is 
thus  a  self-conscious  spirit  before  man  becomes  conscious  of 
himself.  That  is  just  the  enigma*  But  this  enigma  is  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  otherwise.  If  spirit  and  body  were  to  enter 
into  a  unio  personalis^  it  would  be  indispensable  that  the  spirit 
should  be  subjected  to  a  similar  law  of  development  with  that 
of  the  body.  How  this  would  be  possible  may  be  guessed,  if 
we  remember  that  (as  has  been  shown)  the  basis  of  the  life  of 
the  spirit  and  of  the  soul  is  not  knowledge,  but  will ;  but '  it  can 
just  as  little  be  apprehended  as  the  unio  personalis — infinitely 
more  mysterious — of  the  divine  and  human  nature  in  Christ. 
We  experience  the  actuality  of  this  incomprehensible  thing  in 
ourselves  daily.  For  there  are  many  normal  and  abnormal 
conditions,  in  which  the  human  spirit  is  put  back  into  that  state 
of  unconsciousness  or  restrained  consciousness  with  which  its 
existence  began.  And  as  it  has  forced  itself  upwards  from 
darkness  to  light,  it  has  (itself  herein  being  a  witness  of  its 
conditionality)  even  now  still  a  gloomy  depth,  in  which  every 
greatness  that  it  brings  forth  is  wont  embryonically  to  ripen  ^ 
before  it  is  bom  into  the  light 

1  Glavhenslehre,  ii.  144. 

>  C.  Gust.  Carus,  in  his  book  entitled  Psyche,  has  exquisitely  repre- 
sented the  region  of  unoonsciousnees  still  ever  subsisting  in  the  nei^bour- 
hood  of  the  conscious  life  of  the  souL  Also  in  the  work,  ScMdelj  Him, 
und  Seek  (1854),  of  E.  Buschke,  there  occur  some  profound  considerations 
having  reference  to  this  subject.  *'  In  our  spirit,^  we  read,  p.  186,  '^  there 
is  constantly  active  gloom,  half  gloom,  and  clearness ;  and  while  the  dear 
sinks  back  into  gloom,  a  gloom  is  labouring  upwards  to  the  daylight  of 
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But  if  spirit  and  soal  stand  in  inseparable  causal  connec- 
tion, and  if  the  spiritual  functions  of  the  soul  are  the  beamings 
forth  of  the  spirit  itself,  the  development  of  the  spirit  in  its 
normal  consummation  must  of  necessity  keep  equal  pace  with 
that  of  the  soul,  and  the  advance  of  the  spirit  must  at  the  same 
time  be  the  advance  of  the  soul.  And  thus  it  actually  is.  Of 
the  child  normally  developing  itself,  Scripture  says,  /eparcuovc0cu 
wevfuvri  (Luke  i.  80,  comp.  ii.  40,  52).  It  is  readfly  felt  how 
almost  impossible  to  be  said  is  /cparcuovcOcu  y^vj0y — for  this 
reason,  namely,  because  the  latter  is  comprised  in  the  former, 
and  would  have  specially  suggested  the  idea  of  speaking  of  a 
strengthening  of  the  soul  in  distinction  from  the  spint — there- 
fore of  a  defective  development.  That  for  the  rest  even  in 
children,  and  plainly  in  them,  a  determinate  development  of 
the  three  activities  of  the  spirit  is  possible,  no  one  will  doubt, 
who  remembers  that  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  are  revealed 
to  infants — vrfirloti^  (Matt.  xi.  25) ',  and  that  God  has  chosen 
T^  iu0ph  Tov  Koc/Mov  to  bring  to  shame  the  wise  (1  Cor.  i.  27, 
comp.  Ps.  viii.  2).  Precisely  in  the  6hild — that  is  to  say,  in 
the  rightly  trained  child — ^the  spirit  comes  to  the  first  develop- 
ment, which  corresponds  to  its  nature  of  love  originating  from 
God ;  and  the  soul  of  the  child — ^which  is  not  yet  clouded  by 
the  gloomy  shadows  of  sensuality,  and  is  not  yet  thoroughly 
disordered  by  the  magic  power  of  the  passions — ^is  the  still  clear 
lovely  mirror  of  that  firstling  life  of  the  spirit. 

In  the  commencement  and  advance  of  the  threefold  life  of 
man,  closely  considered,  there  thus  appears  no  counter-proof 
against  our  view,  founded  on  Gen.  ii.  7,  of  the  priority  of  the 
spirit  in  relation  to  the  soul.  Undisturbed  in  our  view,  we  may 
advance  to  the  consideration  of  the  aspect  of  the  soul  which  is 
turned  towards  the  body  and  to  the  world,  just  as  w«  have 
already  more  closely  considered  the  aspect  tmmed  towards  the 
spirit 

conaciousneaB."  Similarly,  J.  H.  Fichte,  and  oqieoiaUy  Fechner  in  his 
Psychophytik  (2  vols.  1860),  in  which  he,  with  a  Herbartish  appHoation  of 
mathematics  to  psychobgy,  seeks  to  establish  the  wave-like  vidsBitade  of 
conadonsnesB  and  unconsciousness  according  to  law. 
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THE  TWOFOLD  ASPECT  OF  THE  SOUL 

Sec.  IX. 

Every  spirit  has  its  doxoj  even  as  God  has ;  but  not  every 
doxa  is  called  Bfw.  Scripture  nowhere  speaks  of  souls  of  the 
angels,  and  only  anthropomorphically  of  a  soul  of  God.^  For 
Btoj  is,  in  any  case,  only  the  doxa  of  the  spirit  united  with  a 
material  body.  Man  has  a  soul,  and  the  brute  has  a  soul. 
The  soul  of  the  brute  is  the  individualized  breathing  forth  of 
the  spirit  of  entire  nature;  the  soul  of  man  is  the  self-out- 
breathing  of  his  personal  spirit.  There  are  always  in  bodies 
living  natures,  to  which  Scripture  adjudges  TSWi.  With  re- 
spect to  such,  God  is  called  "»fc'3"^?i>  nhnn  ^i^wt  (Num.  xvi.  22, 
xxvii.  16) ;  and  with  respect  to  such.  He  says,  Ezek.  xviii.  4 
(comp.  Job  xiL  10),  ^}i^  "h  rtBtiarrte  p.  In  the  idea  of  rej 
there  is  thus  involved  the  fact  that  it  is,the  incarnate  doxa  of  the 

^  £x  ea  istud  (scil.  ease  Dei  animam)  signifLoatione  commemorari  soli- 
tum  est,  qua  et  manus  et  oculi  et  digiti  et  brachium  et  oor  incorporali 
Deo  connumerantur.  Thus  with  great  propriety  Hilary  speaks  of  the 
Trinity  (x.  58).  Beij&wi,  on  the  Koran,  OlMerres,  that  God  has  ruach^  but 
not  nifs;  and  thus  if  it  be  said  to  God,  *^in  my  soul  is  not  what  is  in  Thy 
soul" — ^that  the  ^\Jm  (a  rhetorical  figure  similar  to  the  Zeugma)  is  as 
if,  €.^.,  the  one  who  possesses  a  hut  were  to  say  to  the  other  who  has  a  castle, 
I  find  myself  just  as  well  in  my  hut  as  thou  in  thine.  When  Scripture 
speaks  anthropomorphically  of  a  soul  of  God,  there  is  brought  into  consi- 
deration, man's  soul  transferred  to  €rod,  as  the  means  and  link  of  the  spirit- 
embodied  condition  of  nature.  God  swears  *^  by  His  soul,**  t.«.  by  His  yery 
own  self.  God's  soul  hates  this  and  that  (Ps.  zi.  5 ;  Isa.  i.  14) ;  or  abhors 
it  as  repulsLve  (Lev.  zicvi.  11,  30 ;  Jer.  ziv.  19) ;  or  satisfies  itself  by 
punishment  (Jer.  y.  9) ;  t.«.  He  Himself,  in  the  innermost  depth,  and' in 
the  entire  circumference  of  His  nature.  It  is  only  once  said  that  (jod*s 
<*  soul**  delights — namely,  in  His  servant  (Isa.  zlii.  1 ;  Matt.  zii.  18,  tls S» 
ixfloKnotv  h  y^/vxA  f«ov).  Even  here,  soul  seems  to  mean  the  very  deepest 
inward  self,  comprehending  the  entire  condition  of  nature.  Origen  (de  princ, 
ii.  5)  conjectures  that  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  €k)d*s  word  and  wisdom,  is 
named  ardma  Dei,  But  this  is  untenable ;  and  altogether,  there  is  only  one 
single  text  in  which  €k)d's  soul  implies  a  name  of  God ;  and  this  is  allied 
in  meaning  to  doxa  of  God,  9ciL  Ps.  xziv.  4,  whereupon  we  have  spoken 
above,  Div.  II.  Sec.  lY.,  towards  the  end. 
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spirit — that  it  is  the  principle  of  bodily  life  in  the  form  of  the 
spirit  In  conformity  to  its  nature^  it  is  donble-sided  :^  for,  on 
the  one  side,  the  spirit  is  manifested  in  it  in  its  own  sight; 
on  the  other  side,  the  nnity  is  effected  by  the  spirit  through  it, 
for  which  the  spirit  is  allied  with  corporeity. 

It  is  a  question  of  very  ancient  times,  and  of  history  that 
reaches  into  the  latest  periods,  how  any  reciprocal  action  is 
possible  between  spirit  and  body.  We  remember  the  much 
discussed  suppositions  of  a  physical  influx  (originated  by  Thomas 
Aquinas) ;  of  a  divine  assistance  (of  the  so-called  Occasionalism 
of  Cartesius :  ^'  Deum  occasione  animsB  in  corpus  agere  et  vice 
versa) ;  of  an  action  upon  one  another  only  occasioning,  and 
furnishing  opportunities  (of  the  occasionalism  as  systema  causa- 
rum  occasianalium  of  Malebranche  and  De  la  Forge) ;  and  of  a 
parallelimius  inter  corpus  et  animamy  by  virtue  of  a  harmony 
pre-established  by  God  (Leibnitz),— even  to  the  later  strained 
attempt  to  supply  the  void,  either  by  an  idealizing  of  matter, 
or  by  a  materializing  of  the  spirit.  Even  scriptural-minded 
inquirers  have  not  known  how  to  help  themselves  otherwise 
than  either  by  regarding  the  spirit  as  the  final  link  in  the 
advancing  process  of  the  centralization  of  matter,  and  as  such 
for  its  arbitrary  counterpart;^  or  than  by  explaining  spirit  and 
body  as  two  several  modes  of  manifestation  of  one  power,  or 
one  life,  as  space  and  time,  form  and  law,  perceptibility  and  per- 
ception ;'  or  than  by  seeking  to  grasp  in  any  other  way  the  last 
existing  element  (to  {nro/cei/jLevop)  in  spirit  and  matter,  as  being 
essentially  one  and  the  same.^ 

The  answer  of  Scripture  is  none  of  all  these.  If  God^  who 
is  spirit,  created  matter, — ^and  if  God's  Spirit,  as  we  read  in  the 
first  page  of  Scripture,  gave  life  to  matter,  and  formed  it, — it 
follows  of  necessity  that  the  creative  spirit  which  is  originated 
from  God  will  be  able  to  exercise  a  powerful  agency  tlpon 
matter,  resembling  the  creative  power  of  God  and  of  His  Spirit. 

^  Theaotil — HauaBmann,  in  his  Bt&^icai  Doctrineo/Man^  1848,  briefly  and 
well  says — ^is  a  twofold  and  mediate  natnre,  fleehly  and  spiritoal  soal  in  one. 

«  Rothe,  Eihiky  i.  170. 

•  Heinioth,  Psychologies  p.  264. 

^  Thus  V.  Schaden,  in  his  work,  fiber  die  Hauptfrage  der  P^chologie  fikr 
die  QegenwaH  (1849),  according  to  which  the  power  of  extendim  is  that 
common  sabetratam. 
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It  is  implied  ia  its  nature  that  it  is  super-ordinated  to  matter,  as 
in  its  appointment  to  act  through  and  to  pervade  matter;  and 
there  is  no  insnrmonntable  barrier  between  them :  for  although 
they  are  opposites,  yet,  in  respect  of  the  unity  of  their  final 
source,  they  are  no  absolute  opposites;^  so  little,  that  the  son 
of  Sirach,  in  an  absolutely  scriptural  sense,  is  able  to  express 
the  proposition,  that  sounds  so  entirely  pantheistic,  to  irav  i<rrlv 
avTo^  (Ecclus.  xliii.  27).  The  powers  of  spirit,  as  of  matter, 
had,  in  a  like  manner,  the  actual  presence  of  God  in  every 
created  thing  as  the  background  that  supports  them  (Jer. 
xxiii.  24).  All  life,  individual  as  well  as  universal,  has,  as  its 
ground  of  origination  and  subsistence,  as  its  root  and  its  link, 
God's  X0709  (Ecclus.  xliii.  26),  and  God's  iruevfia  (Wisd.  i.  7, 
xii.  1).  There  is  therefore  no  need  of  a  pre-established  har- 
mony. Everything  lives,  and  moves,  and  subsists,  closely 
united,  and  reciprocally  attracted  to  itself  in  one  element,  eV 
avT^  (Acts  xviL  28).  ^^  As  an  army  is  organized  by  its  general, 
and  is  arranged  according  to  his  plan  of  battle," — thus  speaks 
a  theological  scholar,  who  stands  at  the  summit  of  the  present 
scientific  knowledge  of  nature, — ^^  even  so  are  banded  together 
the  starry  hosts  and  the  groups  of  atoms  according  to  the  will 
of  the  one  eternal  Spirit.  This  creating  and  ordaining  Spirit 
pervades  every  cell,  generates  and  regulates  l^e  flight  of  every 
working  bee,  according  to  the  eternal  purpose  of  the  whole. 
Everywhiere  in  nature,  the  relative  contrasts  stand  in  the  closest 
reciprocity,  by  means  of  their  higher  united  nature.  That 
which  generates  the  galvanic  current  in  the  most  opposed  ele- 
ments of  the  voltaic  pile — that  which  gives  the  living  weapon 
of  defence  to  the  electric  eel,  by  the  contact  of  moist  hetero- 
geneous parts — ^that  which  inclines  the  magnetic  needle  to  the 
north, — ^precisely  the  same  creative  principle  orders  and  controls 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  world*— <:reates  and  vitalizes  the  organic 
cell — arranges  the  intercourse  between  spirit  and  matter,  the 
association  between  soul  and  body.  Everywhere  the  inner 
living  unity  of  the  larger  system  rules  over  all  the  parts  that 

1  It  is  trae  (as  in  Div.  II.)  we  have  already  ascertained,  as  £.  Harless 
said  in  his  Gremen  u.  Grenzgebiete  der  phynol  Forschung,  p.  27,  **  the 
unity  of  the  fonndation  of  all  things  suggests  a  homogeneity  of  the  things 
"with  one  another,  and  thus  is  assured  the  possibility  of  their  substantiye 
reciprocal  action."    , 
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belong  to  the  whole."  ^  Above  the  material  stands  the  power 
as  the  material  of  materials,  and  above  the  power  stands  life  as 
the  power  of  powers,  and  above  life  stands  the  spirit  as  the  life 
of  life,  and  above  all  spirits  stands  God  as  the  Spirit  of  spirits ; 
and  there  is  no  solution  for  the  enigma  of  the  reciprocal  action 
of  all  things,  but  this  all-effecting  and  pervading  chief  monad, 
which  unites  all  contraries  in  itself  and  through  itself,  and  has 
united  them  in  man  as  in  a  microcosm,  as  even  in  itself  it' is  no 
monad  in  the  sense  of  the  doctrine  of  monads,  but  the  absolute 
unity  of  diverse  and  infinitely  manifold  life. 

The  reciprocal  action  of  spirit  and  matter  is  thus  explained 
on  the  one  hand  by  reference  to  the  origin  and  the  destination  • 
of  the  spirit,  on  the  other  by  reference  to  the  common  ground 
of  existence  in  God,  which  systematically  includes  together  all 
things  (Col.  i.  17).  The  influence  of  matter  upon  spirit  is, 
however,  essentially  of  a  different^  kind  from  the  influence  of 
spirit  upon  matter.  Spirit  acts  upon  matter  by  the  power  of  a 
conscious  will,  but  matter  acts  upon  spirit  when  spirit  makes 
matter  the  object  of  its  cognizance,  which  it  is  able  to  do  by 
virtue  of  its  eminence  above  it  (Ps.  xciv.  9),  and  allows  it  to 
act  upon  itself.  There  is  in  matter  no  will  which  overpowers 
the  will  of  the  spirit,  but  matter  becomes  manifest  to  the  spirit 
in  its  own  light,  as  when,  e.g.j  the  narrative  of  creation  says  of 
God,  K*|^ ;  and  the  impressions  which  were  made  upon  Him  by 
that  which  was  manifest  to  Him  are  feelings,  thoughts,  determi- 
nations, to  which  He  is  decided  by  reason  of  that  manifestation, 
as  when,  e.g.j  Ps.  civ.  31  says  that  God  rejoices  in  His  works, 
or  when,  according  to  Gen.  vi.  2,  the  daughters  of  men  became 
an  object  of  attraction  for  the  sons  of  God  to  sin.  Matter  with 
its  power  is  incapable  of  carrying  action  over  into  the  region 
of  the  spirit.  But  in  that  the  spirit  takes  up  this  or  that 
•  material  fact  into  its  consciousness,  or  enters  into  it  with  its 
consciousness,  it  may  allow  the  matter  of  which  it  is  conscious 
to  become  a  moving  impulse  to  one  of  its  three  fundamental 
powers.  Briefly,  matter  has  no  power  over  the  spirit,  except 
so  far  as  the  spirit  itself  makes  it  to  have,  for  it  is  the  power 
over  matter. 

But  hitherto  we  have  only  had  in  view  the  relation  of 

^  Bdhner  (pastor  in  Dietikon  at  Zarich)  in  his  work,  Naturforschung  und 
KuUurkben  (1858),  p.  216. 
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matter  to  the  spirit  as  such ;  in  man  it  is  otherwise.  In  him, 
spirit  and  matter  are  combined  into  a  personal  unity,  bj  means 
of  which  the  spirit,  as  we  saw  Sec.  VIII.,  is  not  only  brought 
under  the  law  of  natural  development,  but  also  is  in  many  ways 
conditioned  by  matter  in  a  fashion  alien  from  its  own  spon- 
taneity. Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  relation  of  spirit  and  matter 
becomes  really  for  us  a  closely  veiled  mystery ;  and  Augtistine 
is  quite  right  in  sajdng  that  this  mystery  is  in  no  respect  less 
deep — nay,  if  possible,  is  still  deeper — ^than  that  of  the  personal 
union  of  God  and  man  in  Christ.^  We  must  not  indeed  forget 
that  the  present  condition  of  man  represents  to  us  a  condition- 
ing of  the  spirit  by  matter,  which  is  a  deplorable  caricature 
.of  the  original  relation.  But  even  apart  from  this,  spirit  and 
matter  in  man  are  in  such  wise  fenced  in,  that  the  spirit  is 
limited  by  matter;  for  development  and  limitation,  which  the 
former  is  gradually  overcoming,  are  altogether  inseparable. 
How  are  we  to  explain  to  ourselves  this  conditioning  of  the 
spirit  by  matter  in  man?  Holy  Scripture  gives  us  the  dis- 
closure on  the  subject  with  which  we  may  be  satisfied.  It 
explains  to  us  that  which  is  inconceivable,  not  physically  so,  but 
as  it  were  from  God's  design.'  It  teaches  us  that  the  body  is 
an  image  of  God,  and  that  God  has  established  the  spirit  under 
conditions  of  this  body,  wherewith  it  may  prove  itself  in  progres- 
sive strengthening  as  a  power  over  matter.  That  is  the  distinc- 
tive task  allotted  to  it,  the  importance  of  which.  In  connection 
with  the  world's  entireness  and  the  world's  history,  we  know.  This 
present  crass  materiality  is  no  original  creation  of  Gt>d.  It  came 
into  existence  by  the  perversion  of  this  (yid,  Div.  H.  Sec  I.). 
Man  is  destined  to  overcome  this  perversion.  For  this  purpose  the 
spirit  of  man  is  absorbed  into  this  crass  matter,  that  it  may  raise 
it  up  again  to  the  lost  standing,  and  to  its  completion, — a  result, 
however,  although  it  has  devolved  upon  him,  which  could  accrue 
in  no  other  way  than  by  the  Logos  Himself  becoming  flesh. 

^  GftDgauf,  P^yckologie  des  A.  Amgustmug,  p.  308;  v.  Thomasiiis,  Dog- 
matUt^  iL  63.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  latelj  been  maintained  bj  Lotze 
with  much  truth,  that "  in  the  reciprocal  action  between  body  a^  soul 
there  subsistB  abeolutelj  no  greater  enigma  than  in  an j  oth^  instance  of 
cansalit  J,  and  that  on]  j  the  idea  of  knowing  more  in  that  other  matter 
has  begottoi  the  astonishment  that  here  nothing  is  known.** 

>  ThvB^  for  example,  abo  Gr^orj  of  Nyasa,  in  MoUer,  Lc,  p.  33. 
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Scriptare  opens  up  to  us  the  mystery,  at  least  so  far  as  that 
it  gives  ns  to  apprehend  the  reason  in  the  history  of  redemption 
for  that  which  is  physically  inconceivable.  For  that  destined 
vocation  man  is  created,  and  indeed  ek  '^^v)^  ^Sxrav.  The 
soul  is  the  link  between  spirit  and  matter  in  man,  as  he  himself, 
as  the  unity  of  both,  is  the  link  of  all  created  things.  Only,  in 
man,  spirit  and  matter  are  united  in  one  individual  life,  stand- 
ing in  mutual  reciprocity  of  action ;  and  that  which  effectuates 
this  reciprocal  action  is  the  soul,  which  only  in  man  is  an  indi- 
vidual manifestation  of  an  individual  spirit ;  but  in  the  brute 
world,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  individual  manifestation  of  the 
general  spirit  that  pervades  it.  The  soul,  indeed,  is  not  less 
immaterial  than  the  spirit;  but  yet,  on  account  of.  the  object  of 
its  exbtence,  it  is  more  nearly  and  more  immediately  related 
to  matter.^  It  is,  so  to  speak,  the  outside  of  the  spirit,  whereby 
the  spuit  is  personally  united  to  the  externality  of  the  body. 
It  is  the  speculum  conveying  to  it,  the  speculator^  the  spectra 
of  the  outer  world ;  or,  moreover,  as  Augustine  permits  himself 
to  say,  specula  mentis^  the  watch-tower  whence  the  spirit  looks 
forth,  and  receives  objects  of  sight.  It  is  the  mirror  of  the 
spirit  in  twofold  relation,  as  well  in  respect  of  the  spirit  reflect- 
ing itself  in  it  again,  as  in  respect  of  the  outer  world  reflecting 
itself  in  it  to  the  spirit.  Besides  this  one  soul^  man  has  no  other. 
It  is  this  by  which  the  powers  of  nature,  operative  in  the  body,  ■ 

^  E.  Harless,  le,  p.  26,  denounoeB  those  who,  prooeeding  from  the 
erroneouB  supposition  of  a  specific  opposition  between  qHrit  and  matter, 
wish  to  arrange  this  opposition  hj  means  of  an  inte^lated  phantom 
which  is  neither  fish  nor  flesh.  This  does  not  concern  ottr  biblical-psycho- 
logic view,  for  (1)  we  indeed  separate  spirit  and  matter  specifically,  bat 
still  recognise  a  profoond  homogeneity  of  both  in  the  unity  of  their  original 
groond ;  (2)  we  do  not  interpolate  1^  Psyche  between  spirit  and  body  as 
a  third  element,  but  it  stands  to  us  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  spirit  itself ; 
and  (3)  to  the  question  whether  it  belongs  to  the  side  of  the  spirit  or 
of  matter,  we  give  the  decided  answer  that  it  is  not  a  mongrel  thing,  but 
of  a  spiritual  nature.  The  appendix  of  E.  Earless,  on  the  Apparatus  of 
the  Will,  ZeitBchr,  fiir  PhUosophie,  1861,  i.,  is  in  favour  of  this  our  sub- 
division. For  the  nervous  system,  which  is  stimulated  from  without,  still 
has  the  Psyche,  in  which  the  stimulus  becomes  a  r^ex  of  sensation,  as  its 
background ;  and  the  Psyche,  on  the  other  hand,  has  as  its  backgrouncf 
the  self-conscious  spirit,  to  which  it  conveys  the  sensations,  and  which 
governs  the  physically  caused  ideas  (perception,  form,  and  inducement  of 
moUon)  with  the  light  of  thought  and  the  freedom  of  the  will. 
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are  comprehended  into  a  united  life.  There  is  no  especial 
fleshly  soul.  And  the  hypothetic  nervous  asther,  if  there  be 
such  a  thing,  is  no  sonl.^  Man  consists  only  of  three  essential 
elements,  which  the  Latin  language  appropriately  designates 
by  the  masculine  animiUy  the  feminine  animoj  and  the  neuter 
corpus.  The  spirit  vivifies  the  body  by  endowing  it  with  soul. 
As  God,  the  eternally  Triune,  reveals  Himself  in  eternal  doxoj 
in  order  to  fill  eternity,  and  to  fashion  it  into  his  heaven;  and 
as,  within  the  range  of  history,  He  lowers  His  doaa  to  fill  the 
temple  of  Israel ;  and  as  at  last  the  whole  earth  is  to  become 
the  vessel  and  reflex  of  His  doaa  (Isa,  vL  3,  comp.  Ezek.  xliii. 
2), — fio  the  human  soul  is  the  doaa  proceeding  by  the  power 
of  the  creative  impulse  from  the  human  spirit,  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  the  body  as  its  house,  and  of  absorbing^  it  into  the 
region  of  spiritual  life.  The  trine  of  the  fundamental  powers 
of  the  spirit  is  here  developed  by  the  power  of  creative  arrange- 
ment into  a  septet  of  powers,  by  means  of  which  the  spirit  takes 
possession  of  the  body,  and  propagates  upon  it  even  its  psychical 
image.  As  the  seven  spirits  of  God  on  the  one  side  are  turned 
to  God  as  the  sevenfold  glorious  mirror  of  His  threefold 
nature,  on  the  other  side,  to  the  world  as  the  powers  that  carry 
out  the  process  of  the  glorious  realization  of  the  world-idea ;  so 
the  seven  spirits  of  the  soul,  or  powers  of  the  soul,  are  on  the 
one  hand  turned  to  the  spirit  as  the  sevenfold  glorious  mirror 
of  its  godlike  threefold  nature,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  body 
as  the  powers  that  effectuate  the  process  of  its  becoming  united 
into  the  life  of  the  spirit,  or  more  briefly,  of  its  spiritualization : 
for  the  body  may  become  pneumatical,  because  matter  and 
spirit  are. only  opposites  relatively,  not  absolutely.  The  soul  is 
the  double-sided  mid-nature  which  unites  the  two;  as  the  seven- 
coloured  rainbow,  originating  from  the  effect  of  the  sun  on  the 
dark  cloud,  symbolizes  the  willingness  of  the  heavenly  to  per- 

^  y.  Radloff  (Lehre  vom  Menschen,  p.  90)  regards  ihe  nervous  spirit  as 
the  anima,  the  principle  of  animal  life. 

*  Gdflchel  (LetzU  Dingt,  p.  181)  strikingly  calls  it  Personation :  **  The 
personality  which  has  its  root  in  the  self-consciousnesB  of  the  spirit,  is  in 
man  the  principle  of  development ;  for  the  process  of  development  sub- 
sists essentially  in  progreeaiYe  penetration  and  personation  .of  the  entire 
organism.*'  Augnstine  has  previously  used  personate  in  a  similar  way, 
when,  for  example,  he  says,  Deus  est  qui  nes  personal. 
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meate  the  earthly^  and^  according  to  the  tradition,  is  the  bridge 
{Ipi^  from  elpeiv)  between  heaven  and  earth. 

I  think  that  thns  we  gain  a  profounder  glimpse  into  the 
essential  condition  of  man,  than  when  Philo  regards  the  soul, 
considered  in  Plato's  sense,  as  tripartite  {Xo^o^,  dv/w^,  hrir- 
OvfiloLJy — as  ^^the  reflected  brightness  of  the  blessed,  thrice 
blessed  natnre  of  the  Godhead"  (ii.  356) ;  or  when  Augnstine 
{de  symbolo)  says,  ^^  Homo  habet  tres  partes,  spiritnm,  animam, 
et  corpus,  itaqne  homo  est  imaged  S.  S.  Trinitatis "  (although 
he  elsewhere  limits  the  resemblance  to  the  three  fundamental 
powers  of  the  spirit-soul),  and  when  later' writers  suppose,  in 
conformity  with  this  fallacy,  that  the  body  corresponds  either 
to  the  Holy  Spirit^  or  to  the  Son.^  Both  views  are  prodigies. 
That  the  human  body  should  correspond  typically  to  one  of  the 
three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  is  in  itself  a  notion  unworthy  of 
God.  If  we  say,  on  the  other  hand,  spirit,  soul,  and  body  are 
related  as  are  God,  doxa^  and  the  world,  we  therein  maintain 
as  well  God's  supramundane  spirituality  as  man's  likeness  to 
God,  and  microoosmic  world-position  closely  connected  there- 
with. For  man's  resemblance  to  God  does  not  merely  subsbt 
in  the  fact  that  God's  nature  is  imaged  forth  in  him,  but,  more- 
over, that  God's  relation  to  the  world  is  so  typified.  As  it  is 
the  object  of  the  world's  development  that  the  thrice-Holy 
should,  so  far  as  it  was  permitted  by  creature  limits,  assimilate 
it  to  Himself  by  filling  it  with  His  doxa;  so  it  is  the  purpose  of 

^  J.  F.  Von  Meyer,  Glauhenslehre,  p.  71,  and  previously  Goschel,  in  a 
wholly  peculiar  manner.  Y.  Rudloff  {Lehre  vom  Menschen,  p.  102)  also 
places  spirit,  sool,  and  nefesch  (=  nerve-spirit)  in  typical  relation  to  the 
Father,  Son,  and  H0I7  Spirit*  Even  Witt  draws  the  nerve-spirit  herein 
into  the  parallel,  remarking,  p.  138,  that  if  anything  in  man  correeponds 
to  the  divine  doxa^  it  is  not  the  soul,  but  rather  the  nerve-spirit  (sa  vore 
det  vdl  snarare  nervanden). 

*  Thus  the  author  of  the  work,  Der  Mensch  nach  Geist,  Seek,  und  Leib 
dargegtelU,  DusBclthal  1844.  And  equally  (Seele  Abbild  des  Voters,  Leib 
Abbild  des  iSokneSy  und  Geist  Abbild  des  h,  Geistes)  Zockler,  Naturtheohgie, 
i.  (1860),  727,  where  (p.  789)  more  ancient  defenders  of  this  conception  of 
the  relation  are  named,  among  whom,  however,  J.  Bohme  is  reckoned  only 
according  to  expressions  mitirely  misunderstood.   According  to  Bohme,  the 

body  is  an  image  of  the  essentiality     ^ ^^'    effected  by  the  spirit,  which 

forms  the  dwelling,  the  enclosure,  f/W  and,asitw6re, the bodyof 
the  Teniary.    The  emblem  thereof  is 
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the  development  of  corporeity,  that  the  spirit,  which  bears  in 
it  the  form  and  the  idea  of  the  thrice-Holy,  should,  so  far  as  is 
permitted  by  the  boundary  drawn  between  matter  and  spirit, 
assimilate  it  to  itself,  by  taking  it  up  into  its  own  region,  and 
imprinting  upon  it  the  full  effect  of  its  own  likeness  to  God. 
This  is  the  scriptural  parallel.  Between  its  two  members  there 
subsists,  according  to  Scripture,  even  the  closest  causal  relation. 
For,  in  proportion  as  the  body  of  man  is  the  reflection  of  the 
spirit-resembling  soul,  the  world  also  is  the  reflection  of  the 
God-resembling  doxa*  The  glorification  of  the  world  has  its 
point  of  issue  in  the  glorification  of  the  human  body.  This 
latter  is  a  microcosm,  not  alone  in  respect  of  its  construction  :^ 
it  is  so,  moreover,  as  the  first  object  of  man's  worldly  calling, 
and  as  the  historical  centre  to  which  the  circle  of  the  micro- 
cosm is  contracted ;  for,  according  to  the  fundamental  view  of 
Scripture,  the  history  of  man  is  the  heart  of  the  history  of  the 
world.    In  it  is  decided  the  future  of  heaven  and  of  earth. 

But  if  the  body  is  destined  to  become  spiritual  as  the 
microcosm,  and  in  it  the  world  as  the  macrocosm,  it  will  now 
of  necessity  be  shown  how  the  soul — which  in  the  septenary  of 
its  powers  reflects  the  nature  of  the  spirit — possesses  in  the  body 
an  organ  conformed  to  this  septenary,  by  means  of  which  it 
can  bring  itself,  and  mediately  the  spirit,  to  living  manifestation. 


THE  BODY  AS  THE  SEVENFOLD  MEANS  OF  SELF- 
EEPEESENTATION  TO  THE  SOUL. 

Sec.  X. 

The  saying  of  Thomasius'  is  true,  in  addition  to  that  of  Harless 
and  Hofmann,  that  Scripture  has  no  intention  of  giving  a 
physiology  of  man.    For  this  reason  biblical  psychology  is  not  a 

^  According  as  novfcog  is  oonceived  of  as  the  entirety  of  all  creation,  oar 
(as  Gal.  iv.  8,  Col.  ii.  8,  20,  Heb.  ix.  1)  as  the  entirety  of  all  material 
existence,  man,  or  even  only  man's  body,  may  be  named  microcosm.  Both 
are  actually  as  well  as  litendly  scriptnraL 

«  Dogm.  L  166  (2d  ed.). 
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natural  philosophy  of  the  soni  of  man.  Bat  as  Scripture  con- 
siders man  not  merely  under  the  point  of  view  of  redemption^  but 
also  under  that  of  creation,  and  inextricably  interweaves  its  doc- 
trines of  salvation  with  some  constant  and  fundamental  considera- 
tions of  the  natural  condition  of  human  existence/  so  it  contains, 
moreover,  abundant  material  in  reference  to  the  natural  know- 
ledge of  the  human  soul ;  although  this  natural  knowledge  is  not 
its  object,  but  only  a  means  to  its  purpose  of  salvation ;  and  even 
this  material  having  reference  to  the  nature  and  the  natural  life 
of  the  soul,  falls  into  the  region  of  the  psychological  problem. 
Certainly  Scripture  is  a  book  just  as  much  human  as  divine.  It 
speaks  of  man,  when  it  is  not  giving  announcements  that  bear 
the  specific  character  of  revelation,  in  the  language  of  antiquity, 
and  especially  of  the  Hebrew  people.  But  it  will  be  a  justifiable 
endeavour,  to  compare  these  its  appropriate  popular  representa- 
tions with  its  revealed  fundamental  doctrines,  and  to  see  whether 
there  is  manifest  an  internal  consistency  between  them,  and 
whether  the  truthfulness  required  of  them  is  inherent  in  these 
representations.  How  copious  is  the  material  of  biblical  psycho- 
logy, is  shown  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  our  not  finding  ourselves 
more  than  midway  advanced,  after  the  long  course  that  we  have 
already  traversed;  and  nobody  can  reproach  us  with  having 
hitherto  anywhere  displaced  the  boundaries  between  Scripture 
and  natural  science.  The  risk  of  doing  this  does  not  begin 
until  now,  when  we  are  undertaking  to  bring  into  juxtaposition 
the  declarations  of  Scripture  on  the  relation  of  the  soul  to 
corporeity*  We  trust  that  we  may  escape  this  risk.  Or  have 
we  already  incurred  it,  in  proceeding  upon  the  valuable  prejudice, 
that  Scripture  declares  nothing  about  the  relation  between  soul 
and  body,  whereof  it  needs  to  be  ashamed  in  the  presence  of 
the  present  physiological  knowledge  of  man? 

The  most  popular  biblical  figure  of  the  relation  of  the  soul 
or  of  the  spirit  to  the  body,  is  the  figure  of  the  body  as  of  the 
*  *'  It  is  a  weak  objection,'*  says  Ebrard,  Dogm,  i.  206,  "  that  it  is  no 
purpose  of  Holy  Scripture  to  give  instructions  in  natural  history.  It  is 
very  true.  But  it  supplies  first  principles  in  the  consideration  of  nature, 
which  have  a  significance  of  an  immediately  religious  character.**  And 
Fabri,  in  the  Evang,  K,Z.  1857,  col.  1072 :  *^  The  result  consequent  on  the 
canoUf  that  we  must  not  expect  from  Scripture  any  natural  knowledge, 
will  not  only  be  to  mislead  dogmatic  philosophy  from  the  perfect  sense  of 
Scripture,  but  continuaUy  to  entangle  it  in  unscriptural  spiritual  views.** 
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house  of  the  inward  man.  This  house  is  called,  with  reference 
to  its  origin  (Gen.  iL  7,  comp.  Job  xxxiii.  6),  a  hoase  of  clay, 
iD'rm^a  (Job  iv.  19) :  the  body,  as  <f>0apThv  cAfia,  is  called  yeASef 
a-fc^vo^  (Wisd.  ix.  15).  In  this  <rKrjvo^  (or,  as  Doric  poets  and 
the  Pythagoreans  call  the  body,  a-tcavos)  there  is  an  allusion  to 
the  fragility  and  the  final  breaking  up  of  the  habitation  of  gross 
elements.  The  body,  as  St  Paul  more  accurately  expresses  it, 
is  a  tent-house,  olxla  rov  a-tc^vcv^  (2  Cor.  V.  1),  in  which  we 
are  not  at  home  (ivSrjfiovfiev)  without  at  the  same  time  being 
absolutely  strangers  {i/Stffiew) :  we  depart  from  it  at  length 
(ifcSTf/jLovfi€v)y  and  as  a  shepherd's  tent,  ^Jh  bnk  (Isa.  xxxviii.  12), 
it  passes  away  from  us :  death  is  airoOecri^  rod  (ner^vd/juiTo^  (2  Pet. 
i.  13).  According  to  another  representation — which  likewise 
refers  to  the  dissolubility  of  the  double  condition  of  the  human 
nature — ^the  body  is  called  the  sheath,  n3*i3  (fja),  of  the  spirit 
(Dan.  vii.  15), — a  figure  which,  even  apart  from  the  Holy- 
Scripture,  was  propagated  from  further  Asia  as  far  as  Rome.^ 
Death  is  as  the  drawing  forth  of  a  sword  from  its  sheath,  r^F 
(Job  xxvii.  8).  According  to  a  third  figure,  the  body  is  the 
vesture,  evSvfiOy  of  the  soul  (2  Cor.  v.  1),  as  flesh  and  skin  are 
the  vesture,  e^^,  of  the  body  (Job  xxx.  18,  comp.  x.  11).  In  all 
three  figures  *  there  is  only  expressed  the  relation  of  tlie  temporal 
association  of  the  soul  and  the  body,  and  that  indeed  (which  is 
important)  as  a  relation  that  is  capable  of  dissolution  without 
the  destruction  of  the  soul ;  but  there  is  not  expressed  in  any 
way  the  cause  of  this  mutual  relation.  Such  an  expression  is 
given  in  some  degree,  when,  in  carrying  out  further  the  figure 
of  the  tent,  the  soul  is  called  the  tent-cord,  '^l  (Job  iv.  21), 
which  holds  the  tent  upright  and  expanded ;  or  when  the  life  is 
compared  to  a  web  (scil.  the  life  of  the  soul,  since  this  is  the 

*  See  Gesenias,  Tliesaurus^  p.  854.  Tbe  Talmud,  I,  Sanhedrim,  108, 
interprets  accordingly  p*l^~fe6  (€en.  vi.  3).  Moreover,  the  Indian  Yedanta 
says  that  the  soul  is  in  the  body  as  in  a  sheath  {Kasha),  or  a  sacceseion  of 
sheaths,  proceeding  from  within  outward  (Oolebrooke,  Misc,  Essays,  i.  872  ; 
and  Graul,  Bibliotheca  TamuUca,  L  139). 

*  See  thereupon  Tobler^s  essay,  Uaus,  EJeid,  Letb,  in  Pfeifer's  Germania 
VierUljahrsschrift /Ur  Deutsche  AUerthumskunde,  Jahrg,  iv.  Pt.  ii.  (1854,  pp. 
160-184).    That  the  body  is  called  (Gen.  xlix.  6)  *na3  and  (Ps.  ciii  6)  ny 

and  thus  the  doxa  of  the  soul,  as  Juda  ben-Bileam  supposes  (see  Abetiesra 
on  Gen.  {.c),  k  not  confirmed. 
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cause  of  the  bodily  life),  the  cutting  loose  of  which  from  the 
thrum  is  death  (Job  Ti.  %  xxvii.  8;  Isa.  xxxviii.  12).  But 
nowhere  is  the  original  connection  of  the  soul  and  the  body 
more  designedly  symbolized,  although  in  enigmatic  and  allego- 
rical form,  than  in  one  of  the  latest  canonical  books,  which  is 
called  Ecclesiastes,  because  Solomon,  to  wit  {Solomon  redivivu8)j 
is  there  introduced  speaking  as  the  incarnate  preaching  Wisdom. 
There  (xii.  6)  the  young  man  is  warned,  mindful  of  his  Creator, 
to  rejoice  in  his  youth,  "  or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  or 
the  golden  lamp  be  shattered,  or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the 
fountain,  or  the  wheel  be  broken  at  the  cistern*"  The  first 
image  places  before  our  eyes  a  lamp  hanging  down  from  the 
tent-covering  (Job  xxix.  3)  by  means  of  a  silver  cord.  The 
silver  cord  is  without  doubt  the  thread  of  life,  or  more  accu- 
rately the  soul,  which  holds  and  supports  the  body  in  life.  By 
the  silver  cord  being  suspended  from  above,  may  probably  be 
intimated  that  the  soul,  to  which  the  life  of  the  body  is  attached, 
itself  depends  again  upon  a  higher  cause — to  wit,  on  God.  It 
is  further  plain  that  the  hanging  down,  dependent  npa,  is  the 
body.  But  that  this  is  called  a  golden  vessel,  because  it  is 
royally  and  wonderfully  made,*  seems  to  me  very  improbable ; 
for  a  golden  vessel  is  certainly  not  shattered  when  it  falls  down : 
moreover,  the  body  could  not  consistently  be  said  to  be  of  gold, 
while  the  soul  is  represented  as  (tf  silver.^  The  body  is  indeed 
aK€xm  iHTTpdKivov  (2  Cor.  iv.  7).  Thus  also  it  is  here  meant ; 
for  the  writer  has  in  view  Zech.  iv.,  where,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  seven-branched  candlestick  of  the  vision,  npa  is  the 
oil  reservoir,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  lamps,  and  above  them ; 
and  of  the  two  ejects  of  this  oil  reservoir,  it  is  said  that  they 
empty  out  of  themselves  the  oil  necessary  for  the  burning  of 
the  lamps.  But  the  oil  is  here  called  SW.  It  is  the  golden  oil 
which  flows  from  the  two  olive  branches,  which  are  close  to  the 
two  ejects,  into  the  n^J,  wherewith  these  from  the  ^K  in  the 
midst  of  the  seven  pipes,  the  seven  lamps  are  supplied.^    Thus 

1  Mich.  Baumgarten,  in  Sohlesung-HolgUin  Gnomon^  Sd  ed.  p.  170. 

*  Thus  justly  obBerveB  Hitdg  in  his  explanation  of  the  Preacher,  p.  214. 

'  Hofmann,  Weiss,  u.  Erf,  i.  844,  understands  the  gold  of  the  lamp 
itself  taken  up  in  the  flow  of  constant  becoming ;  but  the  gold  in  the  repre- 
sentaticm  of  tiie  prophet  comes  from  the  olive  trees.  It  is  thus  golden  oiL 
Thus  also  Kohler,  Zachariahf  i.  142. 
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the  designation  of  the  bodjr  as  npi  is  to  be  understood  as  ^^Ijn. 
But  the  gold  is  not  the  material,  but  the  contents  of  the  vessel : 
thus,  as  the  soul  is  represented  bj  silver,  it  can  only  imply  the 
spirit,  of  which  ch.  v.  7  says  that  it  returns  to  God  who  gave  it. 
When  the  silver  cord  of  the  lamp  gives  way  (PTj!*  according 
to  the  Ken  P^lj  is  unchained,  or — ^as  certainly  Nu  in  privative 
meaning  is  without  example — ^when  it  collapses),  the  lamp  full 
of  gold  is  shattered,  the  body  becomes  irr&fui  (Matt.  xiv.  12, 
comp.  Num.  xiv.  32),  and  the  golden  oil  and  light  of  the 
spiritual  life,  whose  reservoir  it  was,  is  all  lost.^  Up  to  this 
point  the  interpretation  is  tolerably  certain,  but  the  two  other 
types  can  only  be  conjecturally  explained.  That  they  are  only 
general  personifications  of  death,^  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding very  special  symbolism,  is  to  me  not  probable.  Per- 
haps *13  (the  bucket  or  pitcher)  is  a  symbol  of  the  heart,  and 
<|^3  (the  wheel  of  the  diuw-well)  is  a  symbol  of  the  respiratory 
apparatus.'  For  i|^,  which  is  here  said  of  T3,  is  a  usual 
scriptural  word  applied  to  the  heart  when  it  has  come  into  the 

^  The  spirit— the  one  spirit-HUiys  an  Indian  didactic  poem  in  Grant, 
BibL  TamuUca^  p.  185— enlightens  the  senses,  at  whose  summit  is  the  under- 
standing, as  the  kmp  does  a  vessel. 

*  So  Jerome,  ^*  C!ontritio  hydri»  super  fontem  et  confractio  rotm  super 
lacum  per  metaphoram  mortis  senigmata  sunt ;  **  and  just  so  Winzer,  who, 
with  many  others,  in  all  the  three  figures  only  finds  the  thought,  antequam 
machina  corporis  destruatur  (in  Commentationes  iheoL  1825,  i.  1,  p.  104). 

'  Rich.  Mead  takes  a  different  view  in  his  Medica  Sacra  (in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  which  this  allegorical  description  is  explained  of  old  age)  :  he 
understands  the  golden  lamp,  of  the  head  (distillationes  humoris  ex  capiU  in 
nares^  fauces  et  ptUmonem%  the  urn,  of  the  bladder  (Jbsdum  stiUicidium  urinss)^ 
and  the  wheel,  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  (cor  vi  sua  defectum  concidil). 
Similarly  the  interpretation  given  by  Witt  in  his  Swedish  work  on  the 
soul  (Sjdlen),  from  Westerdahl  (in  his  Helsans  hevarande^  Maintenance 
of  H^th,  1768).  The  latest  interpreters  of  the  book  of  Eoclesiastes  hare 
different  explanations — ^Hengstenberg  (1859)  and  H.  A.  Hahn  (1860). 
According  to  the  former,  the  pitcher  =  individual  life,  the  fountains 
general  life,  the  wheel  =  life  by  reason  of  the  swift  movement,  the  well= 
tiie  world;  according  to  the  latter,  the  pitcher  =  the  body,  the  fountain 
=:the  spirit,  the  wheel  **to  the  cistern  "  =  the  life  turned  to  the  spirit 
supplying  to  the  body  the  powers  peculiar  to  it.  A  plain  and  sensible 
interpretation  of  this  allegorical  passage  is  contained  in  GoechePs  work, 
iiber  das  AUer.^  1832.  He  finds  in  ver.  6  the  gradually  ceasing  aspiration, 
expiration,  and  inspiration  represented  («if«vfo«,  Ixtvoy,  tiw9%i\  whQe 
he  regards  the  " silver  oord  of  the  gold  fountain**  as  the  draw-rope. 
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condition  of  death,  or  of  nearness  to  death  (Jer.  xxiii.  9 ;  Ps. 
Ixix.  21) ;  and  Scripture  says  as  well  3^  ^^f  (Lam.  ii.  19)  as 
^  ^^f :  moreover,  the  heart  can  actually  be  compared  to  a 
bucket,  in  relation  to  the  blood  that  courses  through  the  body. 
And  if  we  reflect  that  the  words  which  come  out  of  the  mouth 
are  compared  to  deep  waters  (Prov.  xviii.  4),  and  the  mouth 
of  the  righteous  to  a  well  of  life  (Prov.  x.  11), — that  to  draw 
air  (comp.  C^i  ^KE?,  Jer.  ii.  24,  xiv.  6)  is  spoken  of  as  well  as 
<nrdv  aipa  (Wisd.  vii.  3),  and  that  the  throat  (with  the  larynx)  is 
called  ^^'^l']!,  from  1*51,  to  draw,  as  also  l^i|  (Isa.  Iviii.  1 ;  Ps.  cxv. 
7,  cxlix.  6),  in  probably  similar  meaning,  from  nna, — ^it  is  not  so 
very  unreasonable  to  find  the  thought  in  the  third  image, — before 
the  breath  is  stifled,  or  stopped,  as  in  the  second, — ^before  the 
heart  is  broken  or  paralyzed.  Still  these  are  only  conjectures. 
For  us  at  present  the  important  point  is  only  this,  that  the  soul, 
or  the  life  of  the  soul,  is  represented  as  the  link  which  is  the 
condition  of  the  continued  union  of  the  body  and  the  spirit. 

Proceeding  now  from  the  incontestable  position  which 
Nemesios^  very  rightly  formulates,  to  er&fia  7%  '^vj(fy;  Spyavov 
V7rapj(pv  Tai9  '^t^^/coZ?  Swdfiea-i  awButipeiTcu^  we  have  indeed 
no  direct  scriptural  statement  in  our  favour,  when  we  further 
assert  that  the  soul,  as  in  its  inclination  towards  the  spirit  it 
reflects  the  nature  of  the  spirit  in  seven  forms  of  life,  so  in  its 
inclination  towards  the  body,  and  by  its  means,  it  sets  forth  its 
own  nature  in  seven  forms  of  life.  We  do  not  wish  to  appeal 
to  the  fact  that  the  number  seven  has  already  been  found  to 
be  significant  in  the  origination  and  development  of  life,  by 
the  natural  philosophers  of  antiquity,^  among  whom,  as  the 
Canticles  belong  to  the  range  of  the  literature  of  the  Chokma, 
its  author  might  be  referred  to,  as  speaking  of  a  sevenfold 
corporeal  beauty,  which  is  praised  (Cant.  iv.  1-5)  in  Shulamith.' 
We  would  rather  rely  upon  the  fact  that  the  number  seven  is 
absolutely,  plainly,  and  confessedly  a  fiuidamental  number  in 

^  De  Natura  homnis,  ch.  v. 

>  Acoordiog  to  the  view  of  the  Grseco-RomaD  philosophers  and  physi- 
ciaoB,  the  capacity  of  life  of  the  foetus  does  not  begin  till  the  seventh  month, 
and  the  whole  life  of  man  rons  in  a  gradual  progression  of  weeks  of  years 
(Hebdomads);  v.  Sprengel-Kosenbaum,  Gesch,  der  Arzneihmde^  i.  427,  465, 
488. 

*  This  observation  of  Hengstenberg  and  Hahn  is  just. 
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the  human  body :  for  the  head  of  the  full-grown  man,  or  the 
region  of  the  head  that  reaches  to  tho  middle  of  the  neck, 
exactly  measures  the  seventh  part  of  the  entire  length  of  the 
body ;  and  as  in  the  neck  of  man  (also  of  almost  all  mammals) 
there  are  found  seven  vertebrae,  so  seven  ribs  form  the  enclosure 
of  his  breast.^  But  the  point  on  which  we  de^)end  is  another — 
to  wit,  that  guidance  of  Scripture  which  bids  us  to  understand 
spirit  and  soul  by  the  relation  of  God  to  His  doaa.  We  pro- 
ceed from  the  fact  that  the  soul  is  the  image  of  the  spirit,  and 
makes  the  body  the  image  of  itself.  It  will  be  manifest  that, 
from  this  scriptural  assumption,  all  things  which  appear  in  the 
Scripture  as  prevailing  general  representations  of  the  bodily 
life,  articulately  work  into  the  whole  texture,  and  mutuaUy 
explain  one  another. 

The  first  of  the  seven  forms  of  Ufe  is  that  of  the  thi^  or 
embryo.  The  soul — which,  upon  the  lowest  basis  of  its  spirit- 
resembling  nature,  is  direct  will — appears  here,  at  the  lowest 
grade  of  its  nature,  manifested  as  corporeal — as  a  blind,  even 
still  undeveloped  agent  of  the  idea  that  forms  the  body :  spirit, 
soul,  and  body  are  in  process  of  becoming,  but  iHDa  (Ps,  cxxxix. 
15),  i.e.  in  the  dark  laboratory  of  the  womb;  and,  as  the  spirit  is 
still  as  undeveloped  as  the  soul,  in  the  dark  region  of  absolute 
unconsciousness.  This  original  unconsciousness  remains  even 
subsequently  as  the  gloomy  foundation  of  man's  life — it  is  the 
root  of  life.  All  the  processes  of  life  which  are  performed  in 
unconsciousness  are  based  in  this  lowest  psychico-corporeal 
form  of  life,  which  enters  into  the  subsequent  forms  without 
becoming  destroyed  by  them.  The  second  form  of  life  is  that 
of  the  ^95^,  or  of  the  breathing.^  For  immediately  after 
separation  from  the  circulation  of  the  placenta,  the  child 

*  M.  Frankel,  Trifolium,  p.  48,  where  occurs,  moreover,  the  striking 
remark,  that  **  in  the  physical  nature  of  man  the  number  seven  predomi- 
nates ;  in  the  spiritual,  on  the  other  hand,  three,^  The  anatomical  con- 
sideration of  man  in  Zeller's  SeekriWhre^  sees.  13-22,  has  the  same  sug- 
gestive view. 

^  J.  P.  Lange  {DeuUche  ZeUschr.  1859,  p.  30)  finds  that  here  there  is  a 
jump  into  another  categcuy;  since  after  the  embryo  should  follow  the 
suckling,  the  child,  etc.  But  we  wish  to  show  how  the  embryonic  be- 
ginning itself  advances  even  to  the  perfect  working  out  of  the  body  as  the 
organ  of  the  soul.  The  subsequent  form  of  life  is  developed  always  on 
the  basis  of  the  preceding,  which  is  modified  by  it,  but  carried  on  with  it. 
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breathes  and  cries :  hitherto  the  mother  has  breadied  for  the 
child^  now  it  breathes  itself.  We  ought  here  to  be  reminded 
of  the  now  generally  known  fact,  that  breathing  in  its  fmida- 
mental  nature  is  one  and  the  same  chemical  process  as  the 
heating  of  an  oven — that  chemical  process,  to  wit,  whose 
manifestation  is  fire,  and  whose  result  is  the  warmth  of  the 
body  and  the  blood.^  Thus  the  second  form  of  life  is  fiery, 
as  the  first  is  dark.  Without  wishing  to  substitute  for  Scrip- 
ture a*  knowledge  of  that  bio-chemical  process,  we  still  think 
that  we  may  observe  that  breathing  and  burning  are  regarded  * 
in  Scripture,  especially  where  it  speaks  of  God's  wrath,  as  very 
neighbouring  ideas,  e.g.  Job  xli.  13,  Isa.  xxx.  33.  We  lay  a 
greater  stress  on  the  fact  that  (^fi^  actually  signifies  the  breath- 
ing (Job  xli.  13),  and  that  the  same  words  by  which  the  spirit 
is  named,  denote  also  the  breath  exspired  and  inspired  through 
nose  and  mouth:  to  wit,  i^^^^^  I^^*  ^^'  ^^y  <!omp.  Gen.  ii.  7,  vii.  22  ; 
rm,  Job  xxvii.  3,  Lam.  iv.  20,  etc.,  corap.  Isa.  xi.  4,  Ps.  xxx.  6, 
cxxxv.  17 ;  rni  ^?B^3,  2  Sam.  xxii.  16 ;  so  that  spirit  and  air 
(Job  iv.  15),  life  and  wind  (Ezek.  xxxviL  5),  are  nearly  related 
ideas,  and  breathing  out  of  the  soul  is  associated  with  djring 
(Job  xi.  20,  xxxi.  39 ;  Jer.  xv.  9).  Whence  arises  this  pre- 
vailing mode  of  representation  and  expression  in  Scripture, 
except  from  the  fact,  that  really  the  breathing  or  the  self-sus- 
tenance by  the  element  of  life  which  is  found  in  the  air,  is  that 
form  of  life  wherewith  life  begins  to  become  self-life,  and  in  a 
continual  succession  of  ejection  and  intraction  (rni  ^^K'n,  Job 
ix.  18)  to  evidence  itself  outwardly!  With  the  commencement 
of  breathing,  the  current  of  the  blood  of  the  child,  which 
hitherto  has  been  dependent  on  that  of  the  mother,  becomes 
independent.  We  purposely  avoid  saying  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  for  antiquity  was  aware  that  the  blood  flowed  through 
the  body,  but  did  not  know  that  it  circulated.  With  the  first 
drawing  breath  of  the  child,  the  soul  is  manifested  in  its  third 
form  of  life — ^the  form  of  life  of  the  0*1^  or  the  blood :  this  also 
is  fiery,  for  the  blood  is  red,  D*1K ;  and  to  irvppov  is  at  once  the 
colour  of  fire  and  of  blood.^     The  bright  red  of  the  blood 

^  The  breathing,  on  the  one  hand,  regulates  the  animal  heat  as  a  process 
of  cooling,  perfecting  itself  in  interchange  and  exchange;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  effects  the  same  as  a  process  of  fire. 

«  V.  Hofmann  (Weiss,  u.  Erf.  ii.  329)  on  Apoc.  vi.  4  :  "  The  horse  of 
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actually  passed  with  the  ancients,  and  not  without  reason,  as 
the  effect  of  a  process  of  fire.^  But  that  the  soul,  immediately 
after  operating  in  the  breathing,  whence  it  has  its  name,  reveals 
itself  in  the  blood,  is  declared  by  the  direct  testimony  of  the 
Noachian  (Gen.  ix.  4)  and  of  the  Mosaic  Thora  (Lev.  zviL 
11-14,  etc.) :  to  pour  out  the  soul  is  equivalent  to  to  die  (Isa. 
liii.  12 ;  Ps.  cxli.  8).  This  moving  of  the  soul  in  blood,  which 
is  independently  the  infant's  own,  begins  with  the  first  breath- 
ing (not  first  with  the  dividing  and  binding  up  of  the  umbilical 
cord,  Ezek.  xvi.  4),  so  closely  is  linked  the  third  form  of  life  to 
the  second.  And  not  less  closely  is  the  fourth  form  of  life  to 
the  third — that  of  the  3/,  or  heart.  In  the  heart,  whose  move- 
ment presupposes  the  breathing,  and  is  suspended  at  once  by 
its  cessation,  the  soul  attains  for  the  blood  in  which  it  rules,  a 
reservoir  (comp.  t5^5J,  to  wither  from  the  heart,  Ps.  di.  5) :  it  is 
the  pitcher  at  the  fountain  of  blood  which  draws  and  pours 
forth :  it  is  the  principal  vessel  of  the  blood-Ufe,  because  inde* 
pendent,  whereinto  it  discharges  and  whence  it  proceeds,  for 
D>«n  rtKV^n  Met)  (Prov.  iv.  23).^  The  heart  is  the  centre  of  the 
wheel  of  life  ( Jas.  iii.  6), — ^a  representation  which  is  so  prevalent 
in  Scripture,  that  it  speaks  even  of  a  3^,  i.e.  of  a  middle  of 
heaven  (Deut.  iv.  11),  of  the  earth  (Matt.  xii.  40),  of  the  sea 
(Ex.  XV.  8 ;  Jonah  ii.  4),  etc.,  yea,  even  of  an  oak-tree  (2  Sam, 
xviii.  14).  But  if  the  heart  be  the  centre  of  the  life  revolving 
round  itself,  as  the  individuation  of  this  life  is  fundamentally 
completed  in  it,  we  may  scripturally  say  that  the  natural  light 
of  life,  D^«nn  i1k  (Job  xxxiii.  30,  Ps.  Ivi.  14,  comp.  Job  iiL  20), 
proceeds  in  it  on  the  ground  of  the  preceding  forms  of  life;  and 
we  are  justified  in  the  conclusion  that  the  form  of  life  of  the 
3?  will  be  just  as  much  followed  by  three,  as  it  has  been  pre- 
ceded by  three.  And  this  expectation  is  actually  and  without 
any  constraint  realized.  The  next  which  follows  on  the  con- 
centration of  the  three  first  forms  of  life  is  this,  that  now 

the  second  rider  is  fiery  red,  and  points,  in  contrast  to  the  former,  to  blood- 
shed and  burning.*' 

*  See  Schnbert,  Geschichte  der  Seele^  L 142 ;  comp.  Fr.  v.  Baader,  Werke, 
xv.  566 :  *'  The  water  of  life — the  blood — is  at  once  fluid  and  heat ;  and  it 
perishes  when  both  of  these  elements  are  separated  from  their  concrete 
condition.'* 

*  See  Hitzig,  in  loco  (p.  87  of  his  commentary  of  the  year  1858). 
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nourished  by  the  blood  which  reaches  all  the  organs,  even  the 
nerves,  the  life  of  experience  and  of  sensation  begins,  by  means 
of  which  the  soul  comes  into  relation  with  its  own  corporeity, 
and  with  the  outer  world.  It  is  the  form  of  life  of  the  nb, 
or  of  the  nerves.  But  as,  in  the  idea  of  nb  (Job.xxi.  24),  there 
is  no  distinction  between  the  marrow  of  the  bones  and  of  the 
nerves, — and  as  generally  the  nerves,  as  organs  of  feeling  and 
of  sensation,  were  unknown  to  antiquity,^ — this  name  might 
appear  ill  chpsen.  It  is  not,  however,  so  ill  chosen  as  it  appears, 
for  nb  is  also  a  name  of  the  brain  and  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
which,  as  is  known,  are  the  central  portions  of  the  nervous 
system,  although  in  the  sense  of  antiquity  they  are  not  named 
as  such.  The  brain  (Syr.  m&cko)  was  probably  called  in 
ancient  Hebrew  nb;*  and  of  this  (as  is  primarily  implied  in  the 
plural  form  /lm/cXoa,  Heb.  iv.  12 :  v.  Passow)  it  was  tiie  cerebral 
medulla,  with  the  spinal  ''medulla,  whence  the  ancients  attained  , 
a  glimpse  of  the  nature  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  the  causal 
relation  to  feeling  and  perception.  This  being  considered,  nb, 
if  we  open  up  the  idea  still  undeveloped  in  the  Old  Testament, 
is  no  unsuitable  and  unauthorized  denomination  of  this  fifth 
form  of  life.^  Primarily  there  are,  on  this  fifth  stage,  the 
organs  of  the  five  special  senses  (nwn,  opav;  in?^  aKovecv;  rnn, 
denppaiveaOcu :  from  which  in  the  New  Testament  only  oafii]  = 
oa^paala;  DJD,  yeveaOcu;  C^,  B^,  '\^'Ka^aVj  &'nT€<T0€u)y  which 
ore  the  means  of  the  receptive  relation  of  the  soul  corporeally 

^  Herophilos  in  Alexandria  (about  300  years  before  Christ)  is  the  first 
in  whom  there  is  a  dawning  perception  of  the  functions  of  the  nerves  \  vid, 
Sprenger,  Lc,  p.  511. 

*  It  is  said  in  b,  Menachoth,  80,  b,  of  a  man  without  judgment :  I 
fancy  that  he  has  no  brain  in  his  skull  (nplp^  nb  'f?  pK^*)- 

•  More  suitable  than  D^^3  (Gen.  xxxii.  33 ;  Job  x.  11 ;  Ezek.  xxxvii. 
6,  8),  which,  without  distinction  (as  psvpeit  rfpoprtsy  royo/,  ovyhtofAut^  in  the 
older  medical  language  of  the  Greeks ;  vid.  Harless,  Gescli.  der  Him  und 
Nervenlehre  in  AUerthum,  i.  23-30),  denotes  muscular  fibres,  ligaments  of 
the  jointa,  and  generally  every  elastic  and  tense  fibre  in  union  with  the 
body  (from  i>3  =  n^K,  ig]j),  and  thus  excludes  that  which  we  now  call 
nerves.  Hupfeld,  Psalms^  i.  99,  and  Rodiger  in  the  Thes.^  translate  Prov. 
iii.  8,  **  It  shall  be  healing  to  thy  nerves  "  {nervis  tuis) ;  but  this  would  not 
be  understood  in  the  present  current  meaning,  nb^  (from  incs^*,  strong) 
means  the  sinews,  and  especially  the  umbilical  cord,  and  then  generally 
the  navel. 
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manifested  to  the  cater  world ;  the  organs  of  the  aXerOrferi^y  or 
the  aUrdTjTripia  (Heb.  v.  14 ;  comp.  Jer.  iv.  19,  LXX.),  for 
which,  biblical  Hebrew  had  not  as  yet  any  generic  name,^ 
among  them  chiefly  sight,  which  in  the  Holy  Scripture  is  the 
most  general  and  comprehensive  characterization  of  psychico- 
corporeal  feeling  and  perception :  so  that,  e.g.j  it  says,  I  have 
seen  the  heat,  instead  of  feeling  it  (Isa.  xliv.  16);  and  speaks  of 
seeing  that  which  was  spoken,  or  generally  audible,  instead  of 
hearing  it  (Jer.  xxxiii.  24 ;  Mark  v.  38) ;  of  seeing  life  instead 
of  enjoying  it  (D^*n  r\}X^^  Ecdes.  ix.  9 ;  comp.  iirrecrOcu  5»^, 
John  iii.  36);  and  seeing  death  or  corruption,  instead  of  suffer- 
ing them  (DID  %\}X^^  Ps.  Ixxxix.  49 ;  i^lv  Odvarov  or  Sto^o/soi^, 
Luke  ii.  26,  Acts  ii.  27,  and  elsewhere ;  Oetopelv  Bdvarovy  John 
viii.  51;  comp.  7€V€<r^aft  Oavdrovj  Matt.  xvi.  28,  and  elsewhere,  = 
rabb.  nrriD  DJD),  Every  perception,  whether  it  be  effected  by 
means  of  the  organs  of  sense  or  not  (as  the  prophetic  percep- 
tion and  seeing),  from  the  most  spiritual  apprehension  to  the 
mere  passivity  that  loses  itself  in  unconsciousness,  is  compre- 
hended in  and  named  by  Scripture,  as  seeing.  We  are  certainly 
not  wrong,  if  we  gather  in  this  ustis  hguendi  an  assistance 
towards  the  naming  of  that  common  perception,  which  is 
wanting  in  the  biblical  as  generally  in  human  language,  which 
perception  lies  at  the  base  of  all  feeling  and  of  every  experience, 
which  especially  affects  the  organs  of  sensation.  The  Scripture 
calls  this  common  perception  {emeus  communis  or  seneorium)^ 
in  default  of  another  word,  a  eeeing ;  and  as  it  endeavours  to 
reduce  the  multiplicity  of  the  sensual  perceptions  and  sensual 
organs  to  a  unity,  in  which  all  their  radii  combine,  and  whence 

1  The  post-biblical  Hebrew  names  it  Q>ehn,  according  to  the  Ar&maic 
C^n  (comp.  Isa.  xxxiii.  11,  LXX.  and  Grdt.),  to  perceive. 

'  **  Est  addita  sensibus  exterioribns,*'  sajs  Melancthon  in  his  Liher  de 
Anima^  *^  alia  superior  facultas  magis  miranda,  quam  simplex  adprehensio 
sensuum  exteriorum.**  This  superior  facultas  is  just  the  sensus  communis^ 
which  the  ancients  comprehended  with  the  compositio  objectorum^  scil. 
ratiocinatio  and  the  memoria,  under  the  name  of  the  three  sensus  interiores^ 
manifestly  confounding  heterogeneous  things.  Gomp.  E.  Fortlage,  System 
der  Psychohgie,  i.  18,  where  it  is  righUy  observed,  that  Locke  indeed  estab- 
lished the  analysis  of  the  inner  sense,  but  did  not  first  introduce  the  expres- 
sion into  science;  which  expression  was  already  known  to  Albertus  Magnus 
and  his  predecessors.  The  Arabians  compare  this  common  perception  to  a 
membrane  stretched  like  a  sounding-board  under  the  five  external  senses. 
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they  proceed,  it  is  manifest  that,  in  speaking  of  the  ears  of  man 
as  of  an  ear/  and  still  more  frequently  of  the  eyes  of  man  as  of 
an  eye  {e.g.  Ps.  xxxi.  9 ;  Lam.  iii.  48-51,  etc.),  it  does  so  in 
order  to  indicate  the  sense  of  all  the  -senses.  And  this  is  just 
the  fifth  form  of  life  of  the  soul  manifesting  itself  corporeally, 
that  it  proves  this  common  perception,  whose  organ,  as  we  know, 
is  the  nervous  system  in  the  multiplicity  of  external  percep- 
tions, and  thus  first  of  all  comes  into  a  receptive  relation  to  the 
outer  world*  To  this  stage  of  the  sensual  and  nervous  life  the 
outer  world,  and  chiefly  its  own  corporeity,  becomes  for  the  soul 
luminous ;  for  ^^^  and  "riK  (comp.  Matt.  vi.  23)  are  correlatives. 
To  this  receptive  fifth  form  of  life  is  allied  the  productive 
sixth.  In  proportion  as  the  soul  dius  shows  itself  capable  of 
receiving  and  of  acting  upon  the  influences  of  the  external 
world  made  clear, — which  occurs  at  the  latest  in  the  domain 
of  the  sense  of  hearing,' — ^there  is  developed  also,  under  the 
co-agency  of  the  blood,  the  action  upon  the  external  world 
effected  by  the  influence  of  the  nerves  upon  the  muscles,  and 
especially  speech  effected  by  the  muscles  of  inspiration,  and 
the  larynx,  and  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  including  the  tongue, 
the  work  of  the  understanding,  the  extemalization  of  the  Nous 
or  Logos.  This  form  of  life  might  be  called  that  of  the  1|J,  if 
it  were  proved  that  ^ij  as  rovo^  (rovcUa)  unites  in  itself  the 
meanings  of  sinew  or  muscle,  and  sound  or  voice.'  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  second  form  of  life,  as  the  fifth  to  the  third. 
The  fifth  corresponds  to  the  third,  for  the  blood  is  concerned 
in  the  formative  process  of  the  nervous  germs  of  the  embryo : 
it  nourishes  the  nerves,  and  maintains  and  stimulates  their 
activity.    Moreover,  there  are  generally  in  man  no  two  factors 

1  Thus  always  m  the  ezpressions  ttii  n^a,  imB,  n^,  in  which  Q^^tM  is 
never  used. 

>  KuBBmaTil,  Unters,  Hber  das  SeeknUhre  des  neugehomen  Menschen 
(1859),  p.  27  :  **  There  may  not  be  an  absolute  defect  of  the  sense  of 
hearing  in  the  newly  bom  child ;  but  of  all  the  senses,  hearing  slumbers  the 
most  deeply.*' 

>  In  Pb.  zix.  6,  the  LXX.  translates  d^^  by  ^Boyyog^  Symm.  by  j^, 

Jerome  by  sonus;  bot  perhaps  it  is  to  be  explained  by  Jer.  xxxi.  89,  and 
other  passages.  Moreover,  whether  ipn^  (Isa.  xriiL)  means  muscular, 
strong,  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  Semitic  designations 
of  strength  recur  most  to  the  fundamental  meaning  of  tension  and  elasticity 
of  the  muscles. 
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of  his  bodily  life  which  stand  in  such  close  reciprocity  as  do 
blood  and  nerves.  The  sixth  form  of  life,  moreover,  corre- 
sponds to  the  second :  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  breathing — 
standing  in  the  closest  causal  connection  with  the  blood,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  instrumentally  effected — is  the  first  setting  at  work 
of  the  muscles  of  the  child,  proceeding  in  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  in-  and  ex-spiratory  stream  of 
air — without  which  no  vibration  of  the  ligaments  of  the  glottis 
and  no  breathing  murmurs  are  possible — is  the  inevitably 
necessary  means  to  the  origination  of  all  sound  of  speech.  The 
progression  of  this  sixth  form  of  life,  compared  with  the  others, 
is  plain.  In  the  fifth,  the  soul  attains  for  the  corporei^  an 
external  mirror,  receiving  the  impressions  of  the  outer  world, 
just  as  itself  is  the  internal  mirror  of  these  impressions  to 
the  spirit;  but  in  this  sixth  form  it  makes  the  corporeity  a 
means  of  influencing  the  outer  world  in  word  and  deed.  In 
speech,  the  nature  of  man,  united  in  multiplicity,  comes  to  the 
most  spiritualized  material  manifestation.  The  air  (D^"*,  7rv€v/ia)j 
by  which  man  is  placed  in  the  closest  reciprocity  to  the  whole 
life  of  nature  (it  is  indeed  his  pabulum  vitCB)^  becomes  in  speech 
the  material  (comp.  Ps.  xxxiii.  6  with  cxxxv.  17)  in  which  the 
reasonable  spirit  (J7^^)  portrays  the  substance  of  its  thought 
(therefore  in  Aramaic  called  ^?p9p  ^,  speech-spirit,  i.e. 
thought-spirit) ;  but  this  occurs  through  the  mediation  of  the 
soul,  which,  in  conformity  with  its  twofold  aspect,  on  the  one 
side  receives  and  prismatically  refracts  the  thoughts  of  the 
spirit ;  on  the  other  side,  blends  the  sounds  that  have  become 
distinguishable  in  it,  with  the  distinction  of  the  sounds  formed 
out  of  the  air  (^p),  and  thus  begets  language  ("^^lO  ^P,  Deut. 
iv.  33,  etc.;  Dnn^  9ip^  Deut.  i.  34,  v.  25,  etc.;  t)^  i^p.  Job 
xxxiii.  8 ;  (fxovff  prffidrav,  Heb.  xii.  19).*  For  thus  the  indi- 
vidual impulses  of  the  origination  of  speech  may  be  thought  of 
as  distinct  from  one  another.  The  things  of  the  outer  world 
are  first  formed  in  the  perceptions  of  man,  e.g^  upon  the  retina 
of  the  eye,  and  thence  become  representative  pictures  which 
the  soul  offers  to  the  spirit :  the  spirit  receives  them  into  its 
self-consciousness,  makes  them,  as  thoughts,  its  own  property, 

1  Otherwise  language  is  called  by  metonymy  j^k6  or  nafe^,  ;'X5av«,  the 
mouth,  as  the  organ  of  speech  is  called,  Cant.  iv.  3, 13"Tp« 
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and  gives  to  these  thoughts  in  the  soul  the  sounding  elementary 
form  of  speech  of  the  inner  word^  and  then^  by  means  of  the 
power  that  it  exercises^  by  means  of  the  soul^  over  the  organs 
of  speechy  places  this  inner  word  in  a  condition  of  sensible 
perceptible  external  realization.  Human  speech,  therefore,  is 
the  creation  of  the  spirit  by  the  mediation  of  the  soul.^  We 
find  ourselves  here  on  the  outermost  light  side  of  the  corporeal 
self-manifestation  of  the  soul ;  for  all  that  becomes  manifest, 
says  the  apostle,  Eph.  v.  13,  is  light.  But  in  speech  the  spirit 
becomes  manifest:  it  comes  by  way  of  the  soul  to  light-like 
manifestation.  As  then,  moreover,  ^dvai  with  ^>do^  (4^0)9)  goes 
back  to  the  like-sounding  root  ^A  (Sanskr.  bhd  bhdah)^  and 
generally  between  seeing  and  hearing,  light  and  sound,  colour- 
scale  and  tone-scale  there  subsist  noticeable  connections  which 
are  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament  language,' — this  cor- 
poreal self-manifestation  of  the  soul  pressing  out  from  darkness 
to  light  is  completed  in  the  seventh  form  of  life.  We  call  it 
the  form  of  life  of  the  '^^  (Judg.  viii.  18 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  14), 
or  of  the  irpooranrov  t^9  yeviaeoo^  (Jas.  1.  23),  as  the  third  is 

^  When  H.  Stemthal  {Grammatik,  Logik^  und  Psychologies  1855)  says 
that  the  formation  of  language  is  the  effort  of  the  soul  to  transform  itself 
into  spirit,  this  is,  if  rightly  undeistood,  not  untrue,  for  the  soul  in  the 
formation  of  speech  serves  the  advancing  ideal  self-realization  of  the  spirit, 
which  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  human  development. 

'  I  say  intentionally  like-sounding,  not  '^  like  ;*'  for  although  the  view 
that  in  the  root  bhd  the  ideas  of  lighting  and  spetUdng  lie  side  by  side,  has 
authorities  such  as  Wilson  and  A.  W.  v.  Schlegel  on  its  side,  I  still  always 
entertain  the  scruples  expressed  in  my  Jesurun^  p.  142.  But  the  word 
IDK  has  in  no  case  anything  to  do  with  the  light  (see  Gesenius,  Thes, 
p.  119) :  it  has  the  fundamental  meaning  of  bringing  aloft,  sounding  aloft. 
What  a  pity  it  did  not  please  Bahr,  in  his  SymboUk^  i.  445,  to  prove  the 
position  that  he  there  expresses,  that  **  nearly  in  all  the  ancient  languages 
light  and  word,  to  lighten  and  to  speak,  are  kindred  ideas.** 

'  See  thereupon,  Neue  Beitrdge  zu  dem  Oeist  in  der  Natur  of  Oersted 
(Leipz.  1851),  p.  87.  In  ^n,  the  meanings,  to  be  dear,  and  to  sound, 
coincide ;  in  ^nv*  the  meanings  to  glitter,  and  to  cry  out ;  in  nVD,  the 
meanings  to  be  bright  green,  and  to  crash  ;  in  n^n,  the  meanings  to  shout, 
(in,  TlNl)  and  to  glisten  (Tin).  In  the  Greek  there  belong  to  this  cate- 
gory, "ktyvs  {e.g.  in  ot'htwtttm  X/yi/^iyylr/f),  and  the  expressions  v/awoi 
^TiiyoPTct/  (Bacchyl.  xiii.  12,  Bergk),  ^ettdt  xifivu  (Soph.  (Ed,  Tyr,  182), 
ihttfcyl/t  ^iutt  (Ufid.  468),  niX«7rojr  h»p  (Philoct.  216),  and  more  of  a 
similar  kind. 
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that  of  the  rpoyp^i  1%  yeviacio^.  In  this  seventh,  the  preced- 
ing forms  of  life  come  to  a  united  blending ;  and  the  psjchical- 
corporeal  individualitjy  which  in  the  first  form  of  life  was 
onlj  constituted  as  a  germ,  becomes  here  a  completed  stamped 
psychico-corporeal  or  natural  determination  (temper  or  dis^ 
position).  Temperament  and  character,  physiognomy/  and 
the  entire  bodily  habitus^ — inclusive  of  tlie  formation  of  the 
cranium,  as  the  psychically  effected  expression  of  the  spirit, — 
are  here  realized  in  manifestation.  As  in  the  seventh  form  the 
doxa  becomes  God's  perfected  fJtop^y  and  the  soul  becomes  the 
spirit's  perfected  fiop<f>fff  so  in  this  seventh  form  the  body 
becomes  the  perfected  /tio/x^  (^Sea,  Matt,  xxviii.  3)  x>f  the  soul; 
and  as  the  spirit  attains  from  the  revolving  thought  to  the 
word,  and  from  the  word  to  the  profound  internal  voiceless 
memory  which  fulfils  itself  on  the  basis  of  the  spirit  (irvevfut 
ToO  1^009),  and  to  contemplation  that  cannot  be  expressed,  so 
the  bodily  life  culminates  in  physiognomy, — ^that  pervading 
combination  of  all  the  impulses  of  the  nature  of  man,  that 
speaks  without  words.  And,  which  is  not  less  deserving  of 
consideration  in  all  three  regions,  that  of  the  spuit,  of  the  soul, 
and  of  the  body,  the  end  (Pneuma,  the  concentration  of  all 
the  powers  of  the  soul,  physiognomy)  is  associated  with  the 
beginning  (will  as  impulse,  intention,  embryo).^ 

These  are  the  seven  forms  or  stages  of  the  corporeal  self- 
representation  of  the  soul.  They  do  not  follow  one  another  in 
sections  of  time,  and  the  growth  of  one  is  generally  not 
sharply  cut  off  from  that  of  another.  It  is  a  sevenfold  process,  in 
which  the  coming  into  being  of  the  first  is  at  the  same  time  the 
coming  into  being  of  the  last,  and  all  mutually  acting,  are  com- 
prehended in  one  another ;  but  still  so  that  every  individual  of 
the  seven  in  every  involution  maintains  its  own  peculiar  nature.' 

^  The  most  admirajble  thing  that  has  lately  been  written  on  this  subject 
occurs  in  Mehring's  SeelenUhre^  of  which  the  third  part  treats  of  the  forming 
soul,  or  of  the  self -expression.  In  Scripture,  phjaiognomy  is  characterized 
as  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  giving  the  heart  to  be  known,  laa. 
iii.  9,  D^^B  ni3n,  especially  agnitio  vuUus  h.e,  id  quo  se  agnoscendttm  dat 
(comp.  ro  iXiof  rov  7^o<r«9'oi;,  Luke  ix.  29). 

'  Thus  Goschel,  Der  Mensch  diesseits  undjenseits,  p.  41. 

'  *Efiol  loxiti,  says  Hippocrates,  de  locis  in  homifie,  ii.  p.  101,  dppci  f*^^ 
w»  oM  fii»  ttvau  ToD  ocifAaro(y  «^XX»  vim  at  oftoiits  dpx^  ^^^'^  'xrArrm  rfXcvrf  * 
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Moreover^  let  us  guard  ourselves  against  misunderstandings 
as  though  we  had  fallen  into  the  self-deception  of  supposing 
that  such  a  septenary  of  psychico-corporeal  forms  of  ilife  is  di- 
rectly taught  in  Scripture.^  We  say  only  that  Scripture  offers 
us  fundamental  views  of  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  spirit, 
and  of  the  body  to  the  soul,  from  which  its  scattered  declara- 
tions on  the  psychico-corporeal  life  arrange  themselves  into  such 
a  combined  form  as  corresponds  to  the  physiological  result, — a 
form  which,  in  order  to  be  recognised  in  its  internal  necessity, 
is  to  be  considered  in  its  all-sided  associations. 

Having  now  seen  how  the  soul  presents  its  sevenfold  nature 
corporeally,  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  blood,  upon  which 
direct  and  richly  suggestive  statements  of  Scripture  occur,  still 
attracts  to  itself  our  special  attention. 


SOUL    AND    BLOOD. 

Sec.  XL 

Upon  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  blood.  Scripture  contains 
statements  not  merely  casual,  but  deliberate,  to  which  it  attaches 
the  greatest  fundamental  importance.  We  assure  ourselves  at 
once,  without  further  reflection,  that  there  is  a  meaning  and 
coherency  in  these  statements.    Such  are  the  following :  (1.) 

1  The  reproach  of  R.  Wagner,  Der  Kamp/  urn  die  Seele,  p.  120,  that 
**  in  this  paragraph  such  a  breadth  is  given  to  the  arbitrariness  of  eorip- 
toral  interpretation,  that  no  criticism  can  be  brought  to  bear  against  it 
more,*'  is  none  the  less  unjust  I  have  the  assurance,  that  what  I  have  said 
upon  the  individual  forms  of  life,  not  only  permits,  but  also  bears  criticism : 
the  association  of  each  individual  will  of  necessity  only  be  regarded  as  arbi- 
trary, when  the  postulates  of  this  association  are  regarded  as  untenable. 
This  is  true  also  against  Noack,  who,  in  respect  of  Sec.  VL,  at  least  con- 
cedes: "It  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  the  play  of  these  powers  was 
carried  into  the  psychical  life  of  man  absolutely,  and  that  in  reality  nothing 
at  all  may  be  referred  to  that  of  the  analogue  **  (Psyche^  1860,  p.  846) ;  and 
in  respect  of  Sec.  XL,  declares,  "  Something  true  there  always  lb  in  the 
propositions  of  the  biblical-theological  writers;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  laid 
hold  of  decidedly  and  in  earnest,  they  appear  equally  ill-founded  and  arbi- 
trary.   They  are  a  play  on  words,  figures,  and  relations ''  (ibid,  p.  347). 
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Gen.  ix*  4-6.  The  word  ^K  introduces  a  limitation  of  the  per- 
mission to  eat  fleshy  freely  given  in  ver.  3  :  '^  Bat  flesh  with  its 
soul^  which  is  its  blood,  ye  shall  not  eat.**  ^^  is  an  apposition 
to  ^t^? ;  and  in  this  closer  determination  of  the  ^t^  by  ^OT 
subsists,  briefly  intimated,  the  foundation  of  the  prohibition. 
The  blood  of  beasts  is  for  this  reason  excepted  from  the  per- 
mission to  eat,  because  it  is  the  soul  of  beasts.  But,  according 
to  ver.  5,  man's  blood  and  man's  soul  are  even  more  closely 
associated.  Man  is  to  eat  of  the  flesh  of  beasts,  but  not  the 
blood  of  beasts.  To  this  restricting  ^^but^*  is  added,  in  the 
"  nevertheless^  (Eng.  ver.  "and  surely**)  of  ver.  5,  a  restriction 
referring  to  man's  own  blood :  the  former  is  not  to  be  eaten, 
and  is  therefore  to  be  poured  out;  but  the  latter  is  strictly  for- 
bidden to  be  shed.  "  Nevertheless,  your  blood  of  your  souls,"  i,e. 
whosesoever  soul  it  may  be  to  whom  it  belongs,  "  will  I  avenge:" 
thus  the  life  of  man  contained  in  the  blood  of  man  is  not  to  be 
touched  by  beasts  or  men,  imder  the  penalty  of  death.  (2.) 
Lev.  xvii.  10—14.  That  he  who  eateth  any  manner  of  blood 
(no  matter  whether  it  be  the  blood  of  sacrifice  or  not),  whether 
he  be  Israelite  or  stranger,  is  to  be  destroyed,  is  here  established 
in  the  following  manner :  Ver.  11.  "For  the  soul  of  the  flesh," 
i.e.  of  the  nature  living  in  the  flesh,  "  is  in  the  blood;  and  I  have 
given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar,  to  make  an  atonement  fos  your 
souls :  for  the  blood  by  means  of  the  soul,  ^3,  is  an  atonement." 
To  translate  this  C^?,  with  Luther,  according  to  the  LXX. 
(avrl  '^v)(ty;y  Cod.  Alex,  atnl  Trj<:  '>lfvy(rj<:)  and  Jerome  (pro 
animof  piaculo\  the  blood  is  the  atonement  "for  the  life "  (as 
even  Ewald,  sec.  282,  a :  the  blood  atones  for  the  soul),  we  are 
compelled  to  regard  with  Kurtz  as  inadmissible,  since  "i&3  may 
perhaps  be  constructed  with  *i?a  (e.g.  Lev.  ix.  7),  but  otherwise 
never  with  a,  of  that  which  {s  to  be  atoned  for.  Rather  it  might 
be  explained  with  Hof  mann,  the  blood  atones  as  the  soul  in  this 
character;  for  the  noun  with  which  Beth  essenticB  is  associated, 
may  just  as  well  be  grammatically  defined  (as  "  the  soul")  as 
undefined  (as  "  soul ") :  it  occurs  with  proper  names,  whidi 
(without  Adopting  the  article)  are  determined  by  themselves, 
and  with  appellatives  which  are  more  closely  defined  by  suf- 
fixes annexed  to  them.^  But  why  should  the  a  be  otherwise 
^  Vi(L  Hofmann^  Schrijtbeweis^  xL  1,  239,  and  my  Cowmentary  om  the 
/Wler,  ToL  i.  p*  272. 
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understood  here  than  as  it  is  to  be  taken  elsewhere  in  connec- 
tion with  "^d?  t  In  the  action  of  the  atonement,  it  is  the  Beth 
instrvtmenti  which  indicates  the  means  of  the  atonement  (as  e.g. 
Gen.  xxxii.  21 ;  Lev.  vii.  7  ;  Num.  v.  8  ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  3).  The 
blood  atones  by  the  means  or  by  the  power  of  the  soul  which  is 
in  it.  The  life  of  the  sinner,  says  Knobel  in  locoy  bas  specially 
incurred  the  punitive  wrath  of  Jehovah ;  but  He  accepts  for  it 
the  substituted  life  of  the  sacrificial  beast,  the  blood  of  which 
is  shed  and  brought  before  Him,  whereupon  He  pardons  the 
sinner.^  The  prohibition  of  eating  the  blood  is  thus  doubly 
established :  the  blood  has  the  soul  in  itself;  and  it  is,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  gracious  arrangement  of  God,  the  means  of  atone- 
ment for  the  souls  of  men,  in  virtue  of  the  soul  contained  in 
it.  The  one  reason  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  blood,  and  the 
other,  in  its  destination  to  a  holy  purpose,  which,  even  apart 
from  that  other  reason,  withdraws  it  from  a  common  use  :  it  is 
that  which  contains  the  soul,  and  God  suffers  it  to  be  brought 
to  His  altar  as  an  atonement  for  human  sotds ;  it  atones  not  by 
indwelling  power,  which  the  blood  of  beasts  has  not,  except  per- 
chance as  given  by  God  for  this  purpose, — given,  namely,  with 
a  view  to  the  fulness  of  the  times  foreseen  from  eternity,  when 
that  blood  is  to  flow  for  humanity  which  atones,  because  a  soul 
united  to  the  eternal  spirit  (see  on  Heb.  ix.  14)  has  place 
therein,  and  because  it  is  actually  of  such  absolute  value,  that 
it  could  screen  the  whole  of  humanity.  When  hereupon  it  is 
said  that  the  blood  of  slaughtered  beasts  is  to  be  poured  forth, 
and  the  blood  of  game  slain  in  the  open  field  is,  besides,  to  be 
covered  over  with  earth,  the  above  reasons  follow  once  more, 
somewhat  otherwise  applied  and  solemnly  sanctioned  (ver.  14): 
'^  For  the  soul  of  all  flesh  wn  iB?E03  to^— whereof  I  said  to  the 
children  of  Israel, — blood  of  all  flesh  (whether  it  be  of  beasts 
sacrificed,  or  slaughtered  for  the  common  use)  ye  were  not  to 

1  Thus  alao  Bilhr,  SymboUk^  ii.  207,  and  moet  of  the  Jewish  interpreters, 
acoording  to  the  traditional  maxim  (s^3  ^  IfiSni  fiS^'fi^  (CD,  one  boqI  ooverB 
or  atones  for  the  other,  i.e.  the  offering  atones  so  far  as  it  is  a  substitu- 
tionary surrender  of  the  life  of  the  beast  that  flows  in  the  blood,  instead  of 
the  life  of  man:  e.g,  David  b.  Abraham  in  hisXextcon,  written  in  Arabic,  p^:iK 
(see  in  Pinsker.  Zur  Oench,  des  Karaxsmus^  p.  ^3p).  The  blood  atones 
through  the  soul :  this  is  its  fundamental  ground,  and  for  this  reason  it 
atones  for  souk  Can  en-nu/Sf),  and  takes  their  place  (Jandbu,  from  which 
fidf^,  the  representative). 
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eat,  for  its  blood  is  the  soul  of  all  flesh :  whosoever  eats  of  it 
shall  be  destroyed."  The  passage  here  (which  the  LXX.  has 
simplified  bj  omission  of  the  ^^?^)  is  difficalt  Wessely  and 
other  Jewish  commentators  explain,  as  concerning  the  sool  of 
all  flesh  (whether  it  be  of  tame  cattle,  wild  beasts,  or  feathered 
fowl),  its  blood  is  most  closely  associated  with  its  soul :  it  can- 
not be  said  of  the  blood  of  the  slain  beast,  that  the  sonl  is  as 
little  therein  any  more,  as  a  man  is  in  the  house  from  which 
he  has  gone  forth ;  for  there  remain  in  the  blood,  the  elements 
which  served  the  spul  as  media  of  its  efficiency,  and  thns  are 
themselves  of  a  psychical  kind.  This  explanation  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  meaning  of  the  Thora;  for  the  prohibition  of 
eating  blood  has  actually  its  reason  in  the  continuous  psychical 
arrangement  of  the  blood.  Otherwise  Knobel,  who,  however, 
takes  the  preposition  2t  similarly  in  the  sense  of  the  prohibition  : 
'^  The  life  of  all  flesh — ^it  is  its  blood  with  its  life,  ue.  it  subsists 
in  its  blood,  nevertheless,  only  so  far  and  so  long  as  this  latter 
is  united  with  its  1^,  and  includes  and  contains  it :  it  is  not  the 
material  of  the  blood  in  itself  that  is  the  life,  e,g.  not  therefore 
coagulated  and  dried  blood,  from  which  the  trfi^  has  vanished, 
but  blood  associated  with  the  ras.  But  this  distinction  between 
blood  that  still  contains  soul,  and  blood  deprived  of  soul,  lies 
altogether  outside  the  range  of  the  prohibition  of  blood:  it  comes 
into  consideration  only  in  a  certain  measure  within  the  law  of 
sacrifice,  in  that  there  the  atoning  power  cleaves  pre-eminently 
to  the  blood  of  the  soul  flowing  forth  of  itself — the  so-called  life's 
blood  (D^*nn  D^)."  Against  both  explanations,  as  well  that  of 
Wessely  as  that  of  Knobel,  it  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that 
a  passage  which  regards  blood  and  soul  as  united,  and  therefore 
holds  them  as  distinct  from  one  another,  does  not  truly  agree 
with  those  that  identify  them  (Ho,  lib)  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, according  to  which  it  is  more  probable  that  3  is  to  be 
apprehended  in  the  sense  of  immanence,  rather  than  in  the 
sense  of  concomitance,  which,  besides,  in  such  a  simple  decla- 
ratory text,  is  more  according  to  the  usus  loquendu  Moreover, 
neither  does  Baumgarten's  explanation  commend  itself :  ^^  As 
regards  the  soul  of  all  flesh — its  blood  is  in  its  soul  (K^n  re- 
ferred back  to  to^),  i,e,  it  has  therein  its  being — ^it  is  its  mani- 
festation;" nor  the  explanation  proposed  in  the  first  edition: 
"  This  is  (wn  ref enred  back  per  attractianem  to  B^w)  its  blood  in 
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its  sovlyue*  its  blood  existing  in  its  soul — haying  this  for  its  exist- 
ence,  and  bringing  it  to  manifestation/'^  Both  explanations  are 
hair-splitting,  not  sufficiently  simple  and  natural.  Equally  con- 
formed to  the  connection  and  to  the  usus  loqttendiy  on  the  other 
hand,  is  Hofmann's  explanation,  according  to  which  ^C^^-?  ^^  ^ 
predicative  idea,  introduced  by  Beth  eaaentiaU:  "  Of  all  flesh,  soul 
avails  thus  much,  that  to  it  its  blood  is  that  which  is  consti- 
tuted by  its  soul."^  The  blood  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  tlie 
soul  of  the  being  living  in  the  flesh;  therefore  it  is  even  to  be 
allowed  to  flow  from  the  body  of  the  beast  not  offered  in  sacri- 
flce,  and  to  be  covered  with  earth.  It  is  to  flow  forth  because 
it  is  not  to  be  eaten,  and,  as  it  were,  to  be  buried, — out  of  re^ 
spectful  awe,  to  wit, — for  the  blood  is  C^  as  the  human  body  is 
ra^, — the  former  as  that  which  has  been  the  vehicle,  the  latter  as 
that  which  has  been  the  shrine,  of  the  soul.  (3.)  Deut.  xii.  23. 
Beasts  of  sacrifice,  it  is  said  here,  maybe  slaughtered  and  eaten 
for  common  use,  generally  like  the  roebuck  and  the  hart,  t.«.  beasts 
not  of  sacrifice :  "Only  be  sure  that  thou  eat  not  the  blood; 
for  the  blood  is  the  soul,  and  thou  mayest  not  eat  the  soul  with 
the  flesh.  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it ;  thou  shalt  pour  it  upon 
the  earth  like  water.*'  How  much  the  Thora  relies  upon  this 
prohibition,  is  seen  from  the  fact  that,  without  closer  reasons,  it 
is  often  repeated  (Lev.  iii.  17,  vii.  26) ;  so  that  in  the  Mosaic 
legislation  Itself,  it  occurs  in  all  seven  times  (Lev.  iii.  17,  vii. 
25-27,  xvii.  10-14;  Deut  xii;  16,  23,  24,  xv.  23).«  The 
later  literature,  moreover,  shows  us  that  eating  of  blood  was 
acknowledged  in  Israel  as  sin  (1  Sam.  xiv.  32).  Even  in  the 
prophets,  who  otherwise  meddled  little  with  the  prescriptions  of 
the  law  in  detail,  the  transgression  of  this  special  one  is  not 
left  unpunished  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  25,  comp.  Isa.  Ixvi.  3).  And 
even  in  the  New  Testament,  where  tbe  seasonable  occasion  of 
the  prohibition  in  the  sacrificial  use  of  the  blood  ceases,  absti- 
nence from  blood  outside  or  inside  the  body  of  the  beast  (aifut- 

1  Thus  also  David  b.  Abrah&m,  from  Fes.  Ic. :  *'  The  blood  is  in  the  soul, 
i.e.  the  one  is  in  the  body,  in  and  with  the  other,  so  that  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  one,  that  also  of  the  other  stands  or  falls." 

^  Schriftbeweis^  ii.  1,  238,  with  which  I  have  declared  myself  agreed  in 
the  Commentary  on  Genesis,  p.  272  (3d  ed.). 

'  The  pre-Mosaic  texts  (Gen.  ix.  6),  and  that  which  does  not  specially 
belong  to  the  subject  (Lev.  xix.  26),  are  left  in  this  out  of  the  question. 
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T09  KoX  TTPi/erov)  is  maintained  (Acts  xv.  20,  29,  xxi.  25)  as 
binding  upon  the  Gentile  Christians.  The  ancient  church 
adheres  strongly  to  it,  as  numerous  witnesses  testify:  Erubescat 
error  vester  Christianis — ^Tertullian  is  able  to  oppose  to  the 
suspicions  of  the  heathens-— qui  ne  animalium  quidem  san- 
guinem  in  epulis  esculentis  habemus,  qui  propterea  suffocatis 
quoque  et  morticinis  abstinemus.^ 

The  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  soul  and  the  blood,  on  wliich 
the  prohibition  of  blood  is  based,  comes  to  light  also,  everywhere 
where  the  Scripture  speaks  of  violent  death,  in  its  mode  of  ex- 
pression. In  tlie  blood  of  one  mortally  wounded,  his  soul  flows 
forth  (Lam.  ii.  12),  and  He  who  voluntarily  sacrifices  Him- 
self pours  out  His  soul  unto  death  (Isa.  liii.  12).  The  blood  of 
man  shed,  which  in  the  plural  is  named  &^,'  cries  to  heaven 
for  vengeance  (Gen.  iv.  10 ;  Heb.  xii.  24).  Wherefore,  in  Job 
xxiv.  12,  comp.  Apoc.  vL  9,  it  is  said  that  the  soul  of  those  that 
were  slain  cries  out.  Of  the  murderer  of  the  innocent.  Scrip- 
ture says  that  he  slays  the  soul  of  the  blood  of  the  innocent 
{^^vj^v  aXfjLaT<yi  oOomVj  Deut.  xxvii.  25),  and  that  the  blood  of 
the  souls  of  the  innocent  {aXfiara  ^^v)(&v  adwov)  cleaves  to  his 
skirts  (Jer.  ii.  34,  comp.  Frov.  xxviii.  17,  blood  of  a  soul). 
And  because  the  blood  is  the  soul,  that  which  is  true  of  the 
person  is  said  of  the  blood  :  ^p^  D^  (Ps.  xciv.  21),  aZfia  hUcuov 
(Matt,  xxiii.  35).^  This  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  blood  and  the 
soul  is  not  exclusively  peculiar  to  the  Holy  Scripture.  How 
variously  antiquity  thus  expressed  itself,  has  been  set  forth  by 
Bahr  in  his  Symbolism  of  Mosaic  Worship.  That  in  the  ancient 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  the  hawk,  which  accordmg  to  old  tra- 
dition feeds  on  blood,  implies  the  soul,  proceeds,  according  to 
Horapollo  (i.  7),  on  just  the  same  idea.  Virgil,  in  his  jEnddj 
gives  to  it  the  boldest  expression,  when  in  ix.  349  he  says 
of  a  dying  person,  purpuream  vomit  iUe  animam^  Many  Greek 
and  Boman  philosopher  and  physicians  sought  to  establish  it 
scientifically  as  the  true  view  among  the  many  various  notions 
of  the  situation  of  the  soul.^    Critias  taught  absolutely:  the  blood 

1  Opp,  ed.  Oehler,  i.  149. 

*  Vid,  on  thiB  plural  of  the  product,  my  Commentary  on  Genesis^  p. 
204. 

»  Beck,  BibUsche  SeelenUhre^  p.  5. 

*  Vid,  Aristotle,  vtpl  '4^vx^s,  B.  i.  ch.  2,  and  Tertullian,  de  anima^  ch.  xy. 
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is  the  souL^  Pythagoras  and  others :  the  soul  is  nourished  hy 
the  blood.  Empedodes :  the  heart's  blood  {aXfia  irepi/cdpSiov) 
is  the  seat  of  the  sool.^  The  Stoics :  the  soul  is  the  exhalation 
{avcLOvfiicuTif;)  of  the  blood.  In  the  supposition  of  these  last, 
that  the  soul  is  developed  from  the  blood,  as  gas  from  the 
fire,  they  derived  -^wj^  from  '^i^eiv  in  the  sense  of  cooling.* 
The  better  knowledge  is  found  in  Homer.  The  Psyches  in 
Hades,  when  it  is  allowed  them  to  take  up  blood  into  them- 
selves, attain  again  the  power  of  thought,  language,  and  ex- 
perience. The  blood  is  thus  not  absolutely  one  with  the  soul. 
It  is  only — as,  moreover,  Scripture  supposes  it — the  means  of 
its  self-attestation. 

Turning  back  again  to  the  Scripture^  it  is  first  of  all 

^  Mattbsei  observes,  in  loco^  when  Nemesius  mentions  this,  that  this 
Critias  at  any  rate,  if  anybody  had,  had  a  soul  of  blood : — he  was  one  of 
the  thirty  tyrants. 

'  He  says  it  in  the  verse  often  cited  in  the  church  fathers,  mfAet  yeip 
ci»6pi»vct(  xtpiK»pho$  iart  ponpcm ;  comp.  Cicero,  Tusc,  i.  9  :  Empedocks 
animum  esse  censet  cordi  suffusum  sanguinem, 

^  The  Stoic  derivation  of  the  name  ypvxii  appears,  moreover,  differently 
used,  e.g,  by  Chrysippus,  in  Plutarch,  de  Stoicorum  repugnantiis,  ch.  xli. : 
'^  The  child  is  naturaUy  nourished  in  the  womb  like  a  plant ;  but  when  it  is 
born  it  is  cooled  by  the  air  (t//i/xo/Ktyoy),  fills  the  mouth  with  breath,  and 
thus  passes  into  a  living  life ;  wherefore  the  soul  is  fittingly  so  named 
from  the  cooling  breathing  (vapd  r^y  >^^|/y)."  Just  so  the  physician 
Hicesius,  in  Tertullian,  de  anima,  ch.  xxv.  (where  he  contends  against  the 
view  that  the  child  is  not  endowed  with  soul  till  birth) :  Hicesius  jam 
natis  animam  superducens  ex  aeris  frigidi  pulsu,  quia  et  ipsum  vocabulum 
animsB  penes  Grsecos  de  refrigeratione  respondens.  Plato  succeeds  better 
in  etymology,  in  the  Cratylus^  p.  899  :  "  The  soul  is  the  cause  of  life,  which 
procures  to  the  body  the  capacity  of  breathing,  and  refreshes  it  {d^ayf/vjcoi);  *' 
for  ypyxf*f  signifies  to  breathe,  to  blow,  and  also  to  cool,  inasmuch  as  a  man 
breathing  cools  himself,  and  blowing  cools  anything  else.  The  simplest  is 
Dio  Ghrysostomus,  Or.  zii.  p.  887  (in  union  with  the  view  of  the  endowing 
with  soul  at  its  birth) :  **  When  the  child  has  left  the  womb,  the  air 
awakens  it  to  life  by  means  of  breathing  and  inbreathing  (tiuTFvwaas  xal 
tioyl/viasy*  Moreover,  Origen  assumes  that  the  soul  has  its  name  from 
^vxpop^  but  a  re/rigescendo  de  statu  diviniore  ac  meliore^  as  it  were  cooled  by 
its  journey  down  into  the  world  of  darkness  (dvoyf/vytlatt).  See  Lobeck's 
Aglaophamus,  L  769.  One  remembers  in  this,  Plato  and  Heraclitus ;  for 
the  latter  (see  Gessner,  de  animis  Heracliti)  distinguished  damp  or  moist 
(sinking  down)  and  dry  (ascending)  souls:  the  latter  are  those  akin  to 
the  primitive  fire,  and  drawn  from  Him  whose  dvwvetvfitiTict  or  avipfiecru 
the  souls  are. 
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deserving  of  consideration,  that  it  always  combines  soul  and 
blood  only — nowhere  spirit  (n^"»)  and  blood,  as  a  unity,  Philo 
has  noticed  this.  It  is  only  the  sensaoas  soul — he  sbjs  quite 
ccHTectly — not  the  intelligent  and  thinking  soul,  whose  ovala 
is  called  the  blood :  the  blood  is  the  ovala  of  the  soul ;  but  the 
ova-la  of  its  nobler  part,  which  is  related  to  it  as  the  apple  of  an 
eye,  to  the  eye — as  it  were  the  -^ri^  i^^^odi^ — ^^  ^®  spirit  which 
originates  from  God.^  The  spirit,  say  we— oh  the  foundation 
of  such  christologic  passages  psychologically  applicable,  as  Heb. 
ix.  14,'  Acts  XX.  28 — is  only  mediately  immanent  in  the  blood, 
in  that  it  is  immanent  in  the  soul. 

The  spirit  reveals  itself  in  the  soul,  and  the  soul  lives  and 
moves  in  the  blood.  How  sharply  the  Scripture  here  separates 
and  defines,  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  internal  bodily  organs 
such  as  the  heart,  the  nerves,  etc.,  are  frequently  named  as  the 
localities  of  spiritual  occurrences,  but  never  the  blood.  It  is 
thus  only  the  soul  on  its  physical  side,  which  is  so  pre-eminently 
in  the  blood,  that  can  be  said  to  be  one  with  the  blood  :  not  in 
the  sense  of  identity,  for  the  expression  "the  soul  is  the  blood" 
alternates  with  "  the  soul  is  in  the  blood ;"  and  not  in  the  sen^e 
of  local  enclosure,  for  the  soul,  although  an  unextended  nature, 
is  certainly  capable  of  being  localized  in  an  organic  body,  bat 
not  in  such  a  way  as  that  one  part  of  the  organism  should  ex- 
clusively include  it  in  itself.  The  scriptural  view,  at  least,  is 
entirely  opposed  to  such  a  placing  of  the  soul  in  one  part  of  the 
human  corporeity.  According  to  Scripture,  the  soul  is  not  so 
in  the  blood,  that  it  could  not  also  be  outside  the  blood.'  For 
it  is  also  in  the  organs  of  respiration  and  of  nutrition :  the 
breath  is  actually  called  Bfej  (Job  xli.  13),  and  even  the  yawn- 
ing mouth  is  called  B^BJ  (Isa.  v.  14).     It  is  everywhere  where 

1  See  Philonis  Op.  ed.  Mangey,  i.  206,  480,  ii.  356,  and  0pp.  ed. 
Tauchnitz,  1.  vi.  pp.  258,  896. 

*  The  vptvftu  etluvtop  of  Christ  stands  here  in  contrast  ^th  the  perish- 
able soul  of  the  beast ;  according  to  the  difference  of  their  vwivfAttrm^  is 
measured  the  respective  value  of  .the  bloody  self-sacrifice  of  Christ  and  of 
the  sacrifice  of  beasts.  The  bold  assertion  of  the  contrary,  by  Lunemann, 
On  (ht  Hebrews^  p.  289  (ed.  2,  1861),  that  the  Scripture  throughout  knows 
nothing  of  a  if^wiaol  of  beasts,  is  contradicted  by  Ps.  civ.  30,  Eccles.  iii.  21, 
Gen.  vii.  15,  comp.  22,  and  other  places. 

s  Cassiodorus  thinks,  in  naive  ignorance  of  language,  that  anima  is 
perhaps  therefore  related  to  &ifatfJL». 
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bodily  life  is;  and  where  it  is,  there  it  is  always  entire,  although 
here  and  there  in  distinct  degrees  of  manifestation.^  The  ques- 
tion only  occurs :  With  what  justice  is  the  soul,  that  manifests 
itself  in  all  corporeal  forms  of  life,  brought  into  so  pre-emi- 
nently close  a  union  with  the  blood  t 

The  identification  of  the  blood  with  the  soul  which  prevailed 
in  antiquity,  appears  at  first  to  have  no  further  foundation,  than 
that  a  sudden  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body 
causes  death.  But  this  phenomenon  itself  has  the  deeper  reason, 
that  all  eflficiency  of  the  body — namely,  that  of  the  nervous  and 
muscular  systems— depends  on  the  quantity  of  the  blood ;  for 
if  a  part  of  the  body  be  deprived  of  the  flow  of  blood,  all 
activity  therein  ceases — a  sensible  part  in  a  few  minutes  loses  all 
sensibility — a  muscle  no  longer  serves  the  volition,  nor  is  it  sus- 
ceptible of  reflex  irritability.  The  consequence  which  antiquity 
gathered  from  the  phenomenon  that  blood-shedding  and  death 
coincide,  is  thus  perfectly  justified  on  physiological  grounds. 
Irritability,  sensibility,  capacity  of  movement, — all  activity  of 
the  body, — are  lost  with  the  loss  of  blood.  The  blood  is  actually 
the  basis  of  the  physical  life;' and  so  far,  the  soul,  as  the  principle 
of  bodily  life,  is  pre-eminently  in  the  blood.    Therefore  in  the 

^  Our  old  dogmatists  express  both  the  above  propoBitions  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  ^^Anima  in  ubi  est  corporeo,  sed  non  corporaliter  neqae 
localiter ;"  and,  ^'Anima  in  toto  corpore  tota  et  in  singulis  simul  corporis 
paitibns  tota."  Even  the  Galvinistio  dogmatists  maintain  the  former 
position,  but  not  the  latter.  It  is  true  also  of  the  brute  soul.  Claudius 
Mamertus  (i.  21)  says  even  of  the  plants,  not  without  truth  :  Aut  cuncta 
quae  de  seminibus  prodeunt  intra  eadem  semina  corporaliter  ostende,  aut 
herbarum  quoque  vitam  incorpoream  confitere.  In  extreme  opposition 
thereto,  it  is  said  now,  pointing  to  the  fact,  that  from  the  lower  beasts, 
e.g,  polypi  and  worms,  from  the  one  hydra  or  naid,  by  mechanical  division, 
two,  three,  or  several  hydrse  or  naids  may  be  formed  by  divisibility  of  the 
soul — yea,  indeed,  ^*  of  the  consciousness.'*  The  expression  is  old  {e.g,  in 
Albertus  M.,  de  anima,  i.  15,  with  reference  to  the  same  experimental 
fact:  Anima  quse  uno  numero  fuit  in  toto  efficitur  duse  numero  per 
dividonem),  but  inappropriate ;  for,  as  it  has  been  rightly  said  in  opposi- 
tion, **  that  which  is  divisible  must,  moreover,  be  extended ;  and  what  is 
extended  is  a  body.**  That  which  is  multiplied  as  the  result  of  the  cutting  . 
up  of  the  bodies  of  lower  creatures  (comparable  to  the  setting  of  a  plant), 
is  only  the  body,  to  which  neither  individualized  life,  as  in  the  higher  kind 
of  beasts,  nor,  what  is  the  same  thing,  psychical  life,  cleaves.  As  concerns 
the  multiplication  of  souls,  however,  in  the  process  of  generation,  this  is 
no  division,  and  ought  not  therefore  to  be  called  so. 
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sacrifice,  the  blood  of  the  sacrificial  beast  represents  the  soul  of 
the  offerer,  and,  indeed,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown,  not  in 
symbolical,  but  in  intercessory  and  substitutional  worth.^ 

There  is  still,  besides  the  principle  that  the  blood  is  the 
basis  of  the  psychical  life,  a  second,  without  the  addition  of 
which  the  biblical  prohibition  of  the  eating  of  blood,  although 
it  doubtless  seeks  to  prevent  a  brutal  degradation  of  man, 
cannot  at  all  be  comprehended.  The  blood  is  not  only  the  all- 
conditioning  basis,  but  also  the  all-embracing  source,  of  the 
physical  life.  Scripture  expresses  itself  on  this  point  as  decidedly 
as  possible  (certainly  without  purposing  to  give  us  physiological 
information),  when,  in  Acts  xvii.  26,  it  says  that  God  hath 
made  i^  ivo^  aXfiaro<i  all  nations  of  men  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth;  and  in  John  i.  13,^  that  man  by  nature  is  bom  e^ 
al/jLaToop,  The  blood  is  there  plainly  considered  as  the  original 
material,  and,  as  it  were,  the  chaos  from  which  the  whole  human 
organism  proceeds.  This  view  is  scientifically  confirmed:  for  it 
is  generally  acknowledged,  that  from  the  point  at  which  in  the 
embryo  the  nervous  marrow  and  blood  have  come  into  exist- 
ence, all  further  secretion  and  formation  arises  from  the  blood ; 
and  that  even  after  birth,  in  every  body  endowed  with  soul,  all 
the  material  for  growth,  i,e>  for  all  sorts  of  nourishment,  as  w^U 
as  of  secretion,  proceed  from  the  blood.  Only  it  is  still  scien- 
tifically in  debate,  whether  the  various  kinds  of  material  are 
contained  in  the  blood  in  a  state  of  actual  diversity,  and  thence, 

^  See  the  second  final  consideration  of  my  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews^  1867 :  "  When  the  priest,"  says  Nachmani  on  Ley.  1.  5  (to 
appeal  to  a  Jewish  witness),  **  sprinkles  the  blood  on  the  altar,  this  repre- 
sents the  position  of  the  blood  and  of  the  soul  of  the  offerer, — that  he  may 
consider,  when  this  occurs,  that  he  has  sinned  in  his  body  and  his  soul ;  and 
that  properly  his  blood  ought  to  be  shed  and  his  body  burnt,  if  God  had 
not  graciously  ordained  this  substitution  (miDD)." 

'  In  this  passage,  oifx,  eg  »lfAar»¥  denies  the  material  basis;  aM  he  ^tki' 
fAOTot;  oetpKOf;  the  causality  of  the  fleshly,  therefore  unspiritual,  unsanctified 
will;  ovhi  U  ^eT^ifcaros  dplpog  the  causality  of  man's,  and  therefore  of 
created  will.  An  Old  Testament  parallel  does  not  occur  to  the  above  two 
New  Testament  passages,  For  the  "blood-relationship'*  is  in  Hebrew 
mKK^  (fellowship  of  the  flesh).  Lev.  xviii.  17.      My  blood  relation  is 

T-:i- 

^KC^,  'nfc'a,  or  nto^  ^pyp.     In  both  those  New  Testament  passages, 

Hellenic  and  Israelitish  views  appear  to  prevail.  Comp.  Euripides'  /ow, 
dWaif  rpo^us  d^*  »lf4,eirup.  But  it  is  only  the  Hellenic  usus  loquendi 
which  here  defines  the  biblical:  the  view  is  old-Israelitish. 
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by  virtue  of  the  relations  of  affinity  which  the  several  organs 
have  thereto,  are  transferred  to  these  as  actual  products;^  or 
whether  they  are  first  changed  by  the  organs  themselves,  by 
virtue  of  the  functional  powers  of  these  organs,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  furnish  them  with  certain  characters  and  qualities.  If 
the  former  view  be  true  of  some  materials,  and  the  latter  of 
others,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  restlessly  prosecuted  investigation 
of  the  blood,  in  respect  of  the  manifold  material  of  healthy  and 
unhealthy  life,  supplies  to  the  view  of  their  pre-existence  in 
the  blood,  a  continually  extending  support.'  The  same  acknow- 
ledgment, although  certainly  not  scientifically  stated,  lies  at  the 
base  of  the  biblical  prohibition  of  the  eating  of  blood.  The 
blood  is  thus  stringently  forbidden,  because  it  is  the  substantial 
centre  whence  the  animal  life  in  all  its  forms  is  radiated  into 
development.  Everything  fluid  and  firm,  whicK,  in  the  body 
endowed  with  soul,  separates  itself,  by  way  of  assimilation  or 
secretion,  exists  already  either  as  a  product,  or  else  potentially, 
in  the  blood.  The  immanence  of  the  soul  in  the  body  is  thus 
physically  regarded  as  powhere  so  intensive  as  in  the  blood. 
The  blood  is  the  soul,  not  only  as  the  principle  of  bodily  life, 
but  also  as  the  principle  of  bodily  formation  in  its  sensible 
manifestation. 

But  only  the  blood  of  beasts  is  forbidden,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  contact  of  the  human  soul  with  the  brute  soul.  That 
the  traditional  practice  allows  the  blood  of  fishes,  arises  from 
the  fallacious  idea  that  the  blood  of  fishes  has  not  the  same 
relation  to  iheur  life  as  the  blood  of  other  creatures.  Mean- 
while the  Thora  certainly  does  not  expressly  forbid  the  blood  of 
fishes;  and,  moreover,  it  does  not  forbid  human  blood.  Human 
blood,  says  Wessely,  is  legally  permitted,  for  no  reason  exists 
to  forbid  it.'  Wherefore  nott  Because  it  is  homogeneous  to 
man.  He,  therefore,  who  thus  sucks  the  blood  perchance  from 
one  who  has  cut  himself,  does  nothing  unlawful.    And  when 

^  See  €.g.  Roach,  Bedeutung  des  Blutes^  p.  8 :  "  The  blood  as  the  primi- 
tive  fluid  is  a  homogeneous  liquid,  which,  notwithstanding,  contains  all 
differences,  whereby  it  is  possible  that  even  the  most  different  things  can 
be  formed  from  it,  and  be  nourished  from  it,— depositing  this  in  one  place, 
that  in  another,  and  thus  it  is  dispersed  as  the  light  is  broken  up  into 
colours.**    It  is  the  so-called  humoral-pathologic  view. 

*  See,  for  example,  Budge,  Menwranda^  ii.  sec.  268. 
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the  Lord)  in  the  last  supper^  ordains  His  blood  for  drink^  that  is 
not,  on  the  legal  standing,  so  startling  as  when  Peter  receives 
the  command  to  eat  of  the  living  things  in  the  descending 
vessel.  In  the  former  case,  the  purpose  is  to  transplant  the 
life  of  the  God-man  into  us;  and  this  life  is  so  far  homogeneous 
to  uSy  that  it  is  the  life  of  man,  in  which  the  idea  of  humanity 
has  attained  to  its  highest  conceivable  perfection. 

Thus  much  upon  blood  and  soul.  That  spiritual  functions 
are  nowhere  attributed  to  the  blood,  we  have  already  observed 
above.  So  much  the  more  multifarious  are  the  functions  which 
Scripture  attributes  to  the  heart,  which  is  the  reservoir  of  the 
blood;  and  in  conjunction  with* the  heart,  there  scarcely  occurs 
any  mention  of  the  head,  which  is  the  reservoir  of  the  brain. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  biblical  psychology  encounters  difficult  pro- 
blems, which,  however,  when«  they  shall  be  solved,  are  equally 
evidences  for  the  just  claims  of  the  science^  with  the  building 
up  of  which  we  are  concerned^ 


HEART  A^D  HEAD. 

Sec.  XH. 

*^QuiD  sine  capite  est  homo,'*  cries  Ambrose,  "cum  totus  in 
capite  sit !"  According  to  thorough  investigation  and  evidence 
of  Scripture  in  all  its  parts,  however,  the  heart  is  the  internal 
centre  of  the  natural  condition  of  man,  in  which  the  threefold 
life  of  man  blends  together.  Wherefore  3^^,  inwardness,  inter- 
nality  (although  properly  of  a  broader  meaning  than  3?,  Ps. 
xxxix.  4,  Ixiv.  7),  is  used  in  a  sense  almost  the  same  as  3^  (Arab. 
qalb)  {e.g.  Ps.  v.  10,  xlix.  12) ;  and  37,  Kap^loy  denotes  also  the 
middle  or  centre  of  other  natural  things  (see  Sec.  X.  of  this 
division).  The  heart  is  (A)  the  centre  of  the  bodily  life,  it  is  the 
reservoir  of  the  entire  life-power  (Ps.  xl.  13,  comp.  xxxviii.  11), 
and  indeed  in  the  lowest  physical  sense;  for  eating  and  drink- 
ing, as  strengthening  of  the  heart  (Gen.  xviii.  5 ;  Judg.  xix.  5 ; 
1  Kings  xxi.  7  ;  Acts  xiv.  17 ;  Jas.  v.  5,  comp.  Luke  xxi.  34), 
becomes  the  strengthening  of  the  whole  man.     It  is  (B)  the 
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centre  of  the  spiritual-psychical  life,  and  (a)  of  the  life  of  will 
and  desire*  When  the  man  determines  of  himself  upon  any- 
thing, it  is  called  w  ShtD  (Esther  vii.  5,  comp.  Eccles.  viii.  11, 
ix.  3),  or  ink  taS  y^2  (Ex*,  ^xxv.  29),  or  S^h  iKfc^^  (Ex.  xxxv.  21), 
or  S^h  inj  (Eccles.  I  13),  or  iaWj?  Db  (Dan.  i  8) ;  New  Testa- 
ment, m-pocupelrcu  rfi  icapSia  (2  Cor.  ix.  7),  When  the  man 
designs  anything  with  a  consciousness  of  the  motive  and  object, 
it  is  called  ta^b  n^n  (Isa.  x,  7)  or  toj^D?  (1  Kings  viii.  17, 
X.  2):  it  is  niwn  (Ps.  xxi.  3),  cvBokUl  (Rom,  x.  1),  irpodtai,^  (Acts 
xi.  23),  of  his  heart ;  and  when  he  is  strongly  determined,  he 
is  kipaZo^  ev  r§  xapSia  (1  Cor.  vii.  37).  What  is  done  gladly, 
willingly,  and  of  set  purpose,  is  done  3p9,  ck  KapZla^  (Lam.  iii. 
33 ;  Eom.  vi.  17  ;  comp.  Prov.  xxiii.  7).  The  heart  is  the  seat 
of  love  (1  Tim.  i.  5)  and  of  hatred  (Lev,  xix.  17).  Whom  a 
man  loves,  to  him  he  gives  his  heart  (Prov.  xxiii.  26 ;  Judg. 
V.  9),  and  him  he  has  in  his  heart  (Phil.  i.  7 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  3). 
The  heart  is  {b)  the  centre  of  the  spiritual-psychical  life,  as  the 
life  of  thought  and  conception.  The  heart  knows  or  perceives, 
Deut.  xxix.  3,  Prov.  xiv,  10;  it  understands,  Isa.  xxxii.  4, 
Prov.  viii.  5,  Acts  xvi.  14 ;  it  deliberates,  Neh.  v.  7 ;  it  reflects, 
avfil3aXXeiy  Luke  ii.  19 ;  and  estimates,  Prov.  xvi.  9.  The 
heart  is  set  or  directed  (D^fe^,  n^?^  when  one  gives  heed  (Deut. 
xxxii.  46  ;  Ps.  xlviii.  14) :  it  is  turned  away  from,  or  inclined 
towards,  according  as  one'^s  sympathies  are  turned  away  or 
turned  towards  an  object  (Deut.  xxx.  17;  Josh.  xxiv.  23). 
That  which  one  impresses  on  one's  self,  and  makes  one's  own, 
is  said  to  be  on  or  in  the  heart  (Deut.  xi.  18 ;  Cant.  viii.  6 ; 
Prov.  vi.  21,  iii.  3) ;  one  knows  in  his  heart  if  he  is  conscious 
to  himself  (Dent.  viii.  5),  and  with  his  whole  heart  if  he  is 
absolutely  conscious  (Josh,  xxiii.  14;  comp.  3?,  knowledge  about 
anything,  in  the  phrases,  2  Kings  v.  26,  Gen.  xxxi.  20)  ;  and 
everything  which  comes  to  us  in  perception  and  memory  rises 
in  the  heart  (3?v?  rh^  or  ^^^y  Isa.  Ixv.  17,  Jer.  iii.  16,  or 
Jrhv  K3,  2  Chron.  vii.  11 ;  ava^aive^  hr\  KapSla^  Acts  vii.  23, 
1  Cor.  ii.  9).  The  heart  is  the  storehouse  of  all  that  is  heard 
and  experienced  (Luke  i.  66,  ii.  51,  xxi.  14).  Thinking  is 
called  3^9  •^OK,  Gen.  xvii.  17,  or  sWk,  Gen.  viii.  21,  xxiv.  45 ; 
nTDy  lan^  Eccles.  i.  16,  or  3?^,  1  Sam.  i.  13 ;  X^e^i/  or  etVeo/ 
h  T^  /capBioj  Matt.  xxiv.  48,  Apoc.  xviii.  7.  The  heart  even 
discourses  inwardly,  and  then  speaks,  by  expressing  itself  out- 
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wardly  ("lOK,  Ps.  xxvii.  8  ;  "^a?,  Ps.  xli.  7,  Prov.  xxiii.  33 ;  njn, 
Prov.  XV.  28,  xxiv.  2,  Isa.  xxxiii.  18).  The  heart  is  the  birth- 
place of  the  thoughts  :  thought  is  called  T\^^t}y  Ps»  xlix.  4,  l^^^n, 
Ps.  xix.  15,  or  FJHj  Dan,  ii.  30,  of  the  heart; — its  thoughts, 
ntaB^TO,  Gen.  vi.  5 ;  ^l?.pn  or  ^.pn,  Jadg.  v.  15 ;  ^^^V?j  Jcr,  xxiii. 
20;  'wyp,  Prov.  xvi.  1 ;  rt»3bp,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  7  ;  ^?nib,  Job  xvii. 
11 ;  /SouXal,  1  Cor.  iv.  5 ;  BtdKoyicfiolf  Matt.  xv.  19,  Luke  v.  22, 
ix.  47,  xxiv.  38  ;  hOvfu^aec^f  Matt,  ix,  4 ;  ewouu^  Heb.  iv.  12. 
Wise  thoughts^  as  well  as  inventions  (1  Kings  xii.  33 ;  Neh. 
vi.  8 ;  Isa.  lix.  13)  and  deceits  (Jer.  xiv.  14,  xxiii.  16),  originate 
from  the  heart :  it  is  the  heart  which  forms  them  pVJ,  Gen.  viii. 
21),  and  devises  them  (EHPl,  Prov*  vi.  18).  Because  it  is  the 
birth-place  of  the  thoughts,  the  heart  is,  moreover,  the  birth-place 
of  words.  Words  are  brought  forth  from  the  heart  (Job  viii.  10), 
are  spoken  with  the  heart  (Ps.  xv.  2) ;  the  mouth  speaks  iic 
Tov  irepura-evfuiTo^  rfj^  Kaphuv;  (Matt.  xii.  34)»  -The  heart 
thus  comprehends  both  mw?  and  X0709.  Therefore  the  wise 
man  is  called  3^"D?n  (Ex.  xxviii.  3),  and  3?  is  pregnantly  used 
as  equivalent  to  understanding  (Job  xii.  3 ;  Prov.  xv.  32  ;  Hos. 
iv.  11) :  thence  Mt^K,  the  man  of  understanding  (Job  xxxiv. 
10,  34),  and  n^pn  (Prov.  x.  13)  or  :ih'«  (Hos.  vii.  11 ;  Jer. 
V.  21),  the  man  void  of  understanding ;  for  heart  without  h^^ 
(Job  xvii.  4)  or  n»3n  (Prov.  xiv.  33)  is  no  better  than  none. 
The  heart  is  (c)  the  centre  of  the  spiritual-psychical  life,  as 
emotional,  Le.  the  life  of  the  feelings  and  the  affections 
(affections  of  the  mind).  To  the  heart  are  attributed  all 
degrees  of  joy,  from  pleasure  (Isa.  Ixv.  14)  to  transport  and 
exultation  (Acts  ii.  46 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiv*  3) ;  all  degrees  of  pain, 
from  discontent  (Prov.  xxv.  20)  and  sorrow  (John  xvi.  6)  up 
to  piercing  and  crushing  woe  (Ps.  cixk  22  ;  Acts  xxi.  13 ;  Isa. 
Ixv.  14) ;  all  degrees  of  ill-will,  from  provocation  and  anger 
(Prov.  xxiii.  17  ;  Jas.  iii.  14)  to  raging  madness  (Acts  vii.  54) 
and  glowing  desire  of  vengeance  (DeuL  xix.  6)  ;  all  degrees  of 
dissatisfaction,  from  anxiety  (Prov.  xii.  25)  to  despair  (Eccles. 
ii.  20) ;  all  degrees  of  fear,  from  reverential  trembling  (Jer. 
xxxii.  40)  to  blank  terror  (Deut.  xxviii.  28 ;  Ps.  cxliii.  4).  The 
heart  melts  and  writhes  for  anguish  (Josh.  v.  1 ;  Jer.  iv.  19), 
becomes  weak  by  despondency  (Lev.  xxvi.  36 ;  Deut.  xx.  8), 
glows  and  ferments  for  sadness  (Ps.  xxxix.  3,  Ixxiii.  21),  dries 
up    and  withers  under  the  weight  of   sorrow  (Ps.   cii.  4; 
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Ezek.  XVI.  30),  is  broken  and  crushed  by  the  anguish  of  ad- 
versity, wrath,  and  punishment  (Ps.  cxlvii.  3 ;  Jer,  xxiii.  9 ; 
Ps.  li.  19),  is  turned  for  sympathy  (Hos.  xi.  8) ;  is  set  into  a 
sacred  burning  by  God's  word  (Jer.  xx.  9 ;  Luke  xxiv.  32). 
Briefly,  3/,  KapBia^  is  the  conscious  unity  of  the  spiritual- 
psychical  life  in  all  its  directions ;  and  therefore  ^n«  a?,  KapBia 
^ioj  is  the  conscious  perfect  agreement  of  will,  thought,  and 
feeling  (Jer.  xxxii.  39 ;  Ezek.  xi.  19 ;  1  Ohron.  xii.  38 ;  Acts 
iv.  32).  But  as  will,  thought,  and  feeling  are  always  conceived 
by  Scripture  from  an  ethical  point  of  view,  it  is  thence  under- 
stood of  itself,  that  the  heart,  moreover,  is  (C)  the  centre  of  the 
moral  life ;  so  that  all  moral  conditions,  from  the  highest  mysti- 
cal love  of  God  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  26)^-  even  to  the  self-deifying  pride 
(Ezek.  xxviii.  2,  5),  and  the  darkening  (Rom.  i.  21)  and  harden- 
ing (Isa.  vi.  10,  Ixiii.  17  ;  Jer.  xvi,  12  ;  Lam.  iii.  65 ;  2  Cor. 
iii.  14),  are  concentrated  in  the  heart,  as  the  innermost  life- 
circle  of  humanity  (I  Pet.  iii.  4) ;  and  the  moral  character  is 
called  precisely  3?  (comp.  3^  3^,  an  ambiguous  character,  Ps. 
xii.  3,  1  Chron.  xii.  33),  or  with  reference  to  the  heart,  W 
(Deut.  xxxi.  21 ;  New  Testaoient,  Btdvouiy  Luke  i.  51,  hrlvouiy 
Acts  viii.  22).  Therefore  *»?,  clear ;  "i^HD,  pure  ;^  "if'J,  upright ; 
th^^  whole;  DW,  perfect;  I^^J,  strong;  lOJMj  faithful,  and  so 
further,  with  their  opposites,  are  appellations  of  the  heart, — the 
decision  of  which,  however,  is  not  a  problem  of  psychology,  but 
of  ethics.  The  heart  is  the  laboratory  and  place  of  issue  of  all 
that  is  good  and  evil  in  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds  (Mark  vii. 
21 ;  Matt.  xii.  34);  the  rendezvous  of  evil  lusts  {hrtdv^iUu)  and 
passions  {iradiri  hnOvfila^^  Rom.  i.  24 ;  Mark  iv.  19,  comp.  15); 
a  good  or  an  evil  treasure  (Luke  vi.  45).  It  is  the  place  where 
God's  natural  law  is  written  in  us,  and  effectually  proves  itself 
(Rom.  ii.  15)  ;  as  also  the  place  of  the  positive  law  put  within 
by  grace  (Isa.  li.  7;  Jer.  xxxi.  33).  It  is  the  seat  of  conscience 
(Heb.  X.  22);  and  all  the  testimonies  of  the  conscience,  e.g. 
1  John  iii.  19-21,  are  ascribed  to  it.  With  the  heart  it  is 
believed,  xaphlq  irurreverai  (Rom.  x.  10);  and  also  disbelief 
places  there  the  dregs  of  all  wickedness  (Heb.  iii.  12).  It  is 
the  field  for  the  seed  of  the  divine  word  (Matt.  xiii.  19 ;  Luke 

'  It  is  characteristic  of  the  rather  HeUenic  than  Hebraic  language  in 
which  the  idea  is  expressed,  that  the  book  of  Wisdom  (vii.  27)  says  6oi»t 
^vx»ii  where  the  Old  Testament  (Prov.  zxii.  11,  LXX.)  says  oV/«/  xaplieLt. 
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viii.  15).  According  as  it  makes  its  decision^  it  stands  under 
the  inspirations  of  God  {e.g.  2  Cor.  viii.  16)  or  of  Satan  (John 
xiii.  2 ;  Acts  v.  3).  It  is  the  dwelling-place  of  Christ  in  us 
(Eph.  iii.  17),  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (2  Cor.  i.  22),  of  the  peace 
of  God  (Col.  iii.  15) ;  the  receptacle  of  the  love  of  God  shed 
abroad  (Rom.  v.  5),  the  place  of  rising  of  the  heavenly  light 
(2  Cor.  iv.  6 ;  2  Pet.  i.  19),  the  closet  of  secret  communion 
with  God  (Eph.  v.  19  ;  comp.  Lam.  ii.  18,  iii.  41,  Hos. 
vii.  14) ;  a  great  mysterious  depth,  which  only  God  fathoms 
(Prov.  XV.  11 ;  Jer.  xvii.  9  ;  Ps.xliv.  22  ;Kom.  viii.  27).^  To 
speak  with  Beck,  it  is  the  centre  of  the  entire  man — the  very 
hearth  of  life's  impulses — the  supporter  of  the  personal  con- 
sciousness, combined  with  the  self-determination  and  activity  of 
the  reason — the  training-place  of  all  independent  actions  and 
conditions ;  it  is  the  agent  of  all  relations  and  conducts,  as  well 
on  the  spiritual  as  on  the  bodily  side,  so  far  as  they  ensue 
writh  self-consciousness  and  free  agency.  It  is  the  heart  that 
characterizes  the  moral  condition  of  the  man :  in  the  heart  are 
found  the  postulates  of  speech;  in  the  heart  is  affirmed  the 
natural  law,  and,  by  means  of  regeneration,  the  new  law  of  God 
as  a  living  power.  The  question  of  v.  Rudloff,^  whether  the 
heart  belongs  to  the  domain  of  the  spirit  or  of  the  soul,  needs 
not  at  all  to  be  proposed  in  this  mode  of  comprehension.  It  is 
the  spiritual-psychical  inward  nature  of  the  man  in  its  concrete 
central  unity,  and  on  all  sides  of  its  dynamic  efficiency  and  its 
ethical  determination.  All  that  Hellenically  and  Hellenistically 
is  called  1/01)9,  X0709,  awetSTjai^^  dvfio^^  is  involved  in  KopSla  i 
and  all  by  which  nba  and  rDD  is  affected,  comes  in  ^  into  the 
light  of  consciousness.  The  heart,  says  Solomon  (Prov.  xiv. 
10),  knoweth  the  bitterness  of  his  soul.  It  is  obvious,  from 
this  mode  of  conception,  that  the  heart  is  the  place  where,  as 
Oehler  expresses  it,'  the  soul  is  at  home,  and  becomes  conscious 
of  all  its  doing  and  suffering,  as  its  own.  All  the  rays  of  the 
life  of  soul  and  body  converge  thither,  and  again  develop 
themselves  thence  (comp.  e.ff.  Prov.  xiv.  30,  xvii.  22).     Heart, 

'  Where  hitherto,  in  the  individual  cases,  only  one  illastrative  text  or  a 
few  or  many  of  them  are  cited,  it  has  always  occurred  with  design,  and 
after  a  previous  review  of  the  collected  texts  pertaining  to  the  poink 

*  Die  Lehre  vom  Menscheny  p.  42. 

»  Art.  "  Herz ""  in  Herxog's  R,K 
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souly  and  fleshy  is  the  Old  Testament  trichotomy  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3, 
xvi,  9)  ;  heart  and  soul,  the  Old  Testament  designation  of 
the  spiritual-psychical  inner  life  (D^ut.  iv.  29,  vi.  5;  Josh, 
xxii.  5,  xxiii.  14 ;  1  Kings  ii.  4 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  3 ;  1  Chron. 
xxviii.  9 ;  2  Chron.  vi.  38 ;  Prov.  ii.  10).  We  have  purposely 
spared  neither  ourselves  nor  the  reader  the  trouble  of  a  tabular 
survey  thus  dry  and  wearisome,  that  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tions might  be  duly  estimated  which  are  associated  with  the 
view  which  is  expressed  in  so  continuous  and  various  a  manner 
in  Scripture,  from  beginning  to  end.  Maimonides  disregards 
all  difficulties,  when,  in  view  of  this  biblical  mode  of  speaking, 
he  says  that  3^  is  a  homonymous  word,  which  primarily  denotes 
the  principal  organ  of  life -^  but  then,  moreover,  thought, 
sentiment,  will,  and  intellect.^  Between  heart  in  the  lower 
bodily-vital  sense  and  heart  in  the  higher  spiritual-psychical 
seinse,  there  must  subsist  a  deeper  and  more  real  consistency 
than  that  of  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  From  the  *f act  that 
Scripture  speaks  nowhere  of  a  heart  of  the  brutes  in  a  higher 
sense  (a  fact  to  which  Boos  first  of  all  calls  attention),^  as  more- 
over that  the  Arabic  Hamasa,  p.  513,  says  precisely,  the  brute  is 

without  heart  (vi---J^;J^),  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  higher 

conception  of  the  human  heart  is  a  purely  spiritual  one:  for  the 
difference  of  the  human  and  the  brute  heart  has  its  foundation 
in  the  distinction  of  the  human  and  the  brute  soul ;  the  organ 
of  which  in  both  cases  is  the  heart  of  flesh :  the  fleshly  heart  of 
man  is  divested  of  humanity,  while  his  soul  is  brutalized  (Dan. 
iv.  13).  That,  moreover,  when  Scripture  speaks  of  the  heart 
in  the  higher  sense,  its  reference  is  not  to  be  so  entirely  with- 
drawn from  the  fleshly  heart,  is  proved  by  almost  all  the 
passages  where  the  heart  appears  as  the  object  and  subject  of 
affections,  e.g.  Job  xxxvii.  1 :  "At  this  also  my  heart  trem- 
bleth,  and  is  moved  out  of  his  place."  These  are  for  the  most 
part  symptoms  of  the  fleshly  heart,  as  Ps.  xxxviii.  10 ;  the  im* 
petuous  quickly  recurring  contraction  and  expansion,^  by  which 

*  Moreh  Nehuchim,  i.  89. 

*  See  also  Beck,  Seelenlehre^  p.  70. 

*  Not  to  say  movement  of  rotation,  for  which  ^ppino  is  the  strict  ex- 
preanon,  the  heart  revolves  in  every  condition  of  its  efficiency  a  little  ronnd 
its  axis — Uviter  sese  quasi  contorquet^  as  Harvey  expreases  it;  and  with 
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the  sentiments  are  indicated.  But,  moreover.  Scripture  conceives 
of  higher  spiritual  occurrences  in  association  with  the  fleshly 
heart.  "  I  will  give  them,"  says  Jehovah,  in  Ezek.  xi.  19,  of  the 
Israel  of  the  future,  "  one  heart,  and  I  will  put  a  new  spirit 
within  you ;  and  I  will  take  the  stony  heart  out  of  their  flesh, 
and  will  give  them  an  heart  of  flesh"  pfc^  3^).  And  Paul  says 
to  the  Corinthians  (2  Cor.  iii.  2) :  "  Ye  are  our  epistle  written 
in  our  hearts,  known  and  read  of  all  men :  inasmuch  as  it  is 
manifest  of  you  that  ye  are  the  epistle  of  Christ  ministered  by 
us,  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God ; 
not  on  tables  of  stone,  but  on  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart." 
Irenaeus  not  unjustly  avails  himself  of  this  passage  as  a  proof- 
text  for  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh :  Si  ergo  nunc  corda 
camalia  capacia  spiritus  fiunt :  quid  mirum  si  in  resurrectione 
eam  quae  a  spiritu  datur  capiunt  vitam  I  ^ 

Will  it  perchance  be  opposed  to  us,  that  this  concentration 
of  all  spiritual-psychical  life  in  its  sensuous  agency  upon  the 
heart  is  not  at  all  peculiar  to  the  Holy  Scripture?  Even 
according  to  the  Indian  view,  the  sun  of  knowledge  rises  in  the 
aether  of  the  heart:  there  dwells  the  part  "which  stands  at 
the  crest"  (Kutasfa)  of  the  universal  Brahma,  who,  by  his 
reflection,  bestows  the  needful  light  oli  the  spiritual  capaciti^.' 
Of  the  Persians,  Firmicus  Matemus  tells  us  that  they  regard 
the  heart  as  the  source  and  ground  whence  the  thoughts  branch 
forth  like  a  wood  *  (in  modum  silvarum).  In  Homer,  KopSla 
{ffrop)  likewise  serves  as  the  central  living  hearth  of  man,  and 
stands  to  ^phf€^  directly  in  the  relation  of  an  internal  nature. 
It  is  only  because  of  the  distinct  and  more  elevated  position 
which  philosophy  and  physiology  award  to  the  iw9,  that  the 
brain  gradually  attaint  a  higher  significance^  Pythagoras  - 
was  the  first  who  isolated  the  vov^  in  the  brain.  Alcmaeon,  his 
pupil,  considered  the  brain  as  the  organ,  as  well  of  perception 
(aiaOrjai^)  as  of  thought.  Even  Plato  located  the  i/oC?  in  the 
head,  wearing  the  form  of  a  terrestrial  globe.    In  like  manner, 

oonyolsiYe  states  of  tbe  heart  is  afisodated  at  times  a  feeling  as  if  the  heart 
were  in  a  rolling  motion. 
^  Opp,  ed.  SUeren,  i.  753. 

*  Grant,  BibUotheca  TamtUica. 

*  In  a  passage  given  in  f  nil  in  the  following  section,  in  Gersdorf,  BtbUo^ 
iheca  Patrum^  vol.  xiii.  p.  67. 
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the  younger  Hippocratic  school,^  and  most  of  the  Alexandrian 
physicians.  Nevertheless  Erasistratos  taught  (under  Seleucus 
Nicator),  according  to  Galen's  testimony^  that  not  alone  the 
spirit  of  life,  but  also  the  spirit  of  the  soul,  had  its  seat  Kara 
rrv  Kaphlav.  This  view,  moreover,  found  scholastic  support 
elsewhere*  Empedocles  gave  the  heart's  blood  to  the  soul, 
Diogenes  of  ApoIIonia  the  cavity  of  the  chest  to  the  por)at<$ ; 
the  author  of  the  Hippocratic  work,  irepl  tcapBia<;,  gave  the  left 
ventricle  to  the  yvci/^^  (intelligent  soul),  as  their  seat  respec- 
tively. But  the  chief  assertor  of  the  heart  as  the  central  organ 
of  the  soul  is  Aristotle,  with  the  school  of  physicians  that  adopt 
his  philosophy.  The  heart,  from  which  the  formation  of  the 
embryo  takes  its  beginning,  is^  in  his  estimation,  the  centre 
whence  proceed  all  the  organs  of  sense,  and  whence,  therefore, 
the  soul,  as  the  entelecheia  of  the  body,  develops  its  reality.^ 
Moreover,  among  the  Stoics,  Chrysippus  taught  that  the  heart 
is  the  abode  of  the  reason  and  the  affections ;  and  Posidonius, 
that  the  one  soul,  with  its  three  fundamental  powers  (Xoyi^eadtu^ 
BvfJLovaOad.y  i7n0vfi€tv\  has  its  one  proper  dwelling-place  in  the 
heart.*  And  generally,  the  heart  appears  to  the  entire  Greek 
science  something  more  than  a  mere  mechanical  forcing-pump 
of  the  blood ;  for  even  Plato  (followed  by  Philo),  although  he 
regards  the  head  with  the  senses  as  the  seat  of  the  X0709,  places 
the  Ovfio^  in  the  chest  or  the  heart,  as  the  hnOvfiiof  in  the  liver, 
or  the  umbilical  region.  In  Homer,  the  slain  man,  as  wanting 
consciousness,  is  called  aicrjpeo^y  without  heart;  and  also  in 
the  Latin,  cor^  although  here  pressed  back  by  animus^  is  used 
in  a  spiritual-psychical  sense,  as  is  shown  by  the  adjectives 
excorsj  socorsy  veeors^  and  the  forms  of  speech,  cordi  essBj  cordi 
facercy  and  the  like.     Of  a  clever,  cunning  little  maid,  it  is 

'  Hippocrates  himself,  in  his  genuine  writings,  nowhere  attributes  to 
the  brain  the  functions  of  the  souL  This  Galenistic  view  did  not  occur 
till  the  later  apocryphal  Hippocratic  works :  see  Herm.  Nasse,  Commentatio 
de  insania  secundum  Ubros  Hippocraticos^  1829,  iv.  p.  4.  The  work,  Tfpl 
itpiie  jrotVoy,  would  therefore  not  be  genuine ;  for  there  (0/>/>.  ed.  Littr^, 
yoL  yi.  p.  892)  it  is  expressly  said  that  the  brain,  and  not  the  heart,  is  the 
seat  of  the  intelligence. 

*  See  Brandis,  Aristoteles  und  seine  akademischen  Zeilgenossen,  second 
part  (1857),  p.  1144.  Zefler,  PhilosopMe  der  Griechen^  ii.  487 ;  comp. 
v.  Zezschwitz,  Pro/angrdcitat  und  bibl  Sprachgeist^  pp.  24-81. 

*  See  Max.  Heince,  SUncorum  de  affectibus  doctrina  (1860),  p.  50. 
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8aid  in   Plautos  :    Ut  habet    sapiens  cor^   quam   dicit  qaod 
opust^ 

It  is  thus  a  fact,  that  this  mode  of  regarding  the  heart  is 
common  to  Scripture  with  classical  and  oriental  antiquity,  and 
that,  in  classical  antiquity,  even  great  scientific  authorities  look 
on  the  heart  as  the  central  organ  of  the  soul.  But  is  the  marvel 
of  the  matter  thereby  explained  ?  Is  it,  on  that  account,  the  less 
an  enigma  that  needs  explanation?  In  the  extra-biblical  sphere 
one  might  pass  on,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  fact  that  this  idea 
of  the  heart — as,  perhaps,  that  of  the  revolution  of  the  sun  round 
the  earth — is  one  of  the  many  puerile  ideas  which  belong  to  the 
early  times  of  humanity ;  ideas,  of  which  even  yet  science  has 
not  been  able  altogether  to  divest  herself.  But  in  Scripture 
it  is  so  involved  with  the  idea  of  the  blood,  and  this  so  much 
implicated  with  the  ritual  of  sacrifice,^  and  the  doctrine  of 
atonement ;  and  even  were  this  not  the  case,  it  has  there  so  per-  - 
vading  an  influence  upon  the  mode  of  thought  and  expression, 
and  such  an  all-pervading  control,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
satisfied  with  that  cheap  and  superficial  mode  of  explanation. 
For  only  the  book  of  Daniel  sometimes  names  the  head,  where, 
according  to  the  prevalent  mode  of  speech  in  Scripture,  the  heart 
might  have  been  expected :  it  considers  the  head  as  the  locale  of 
visions  (ii.  28,  iv.  2,  7,  10,  vii.  1,  15 ;  comp.  on  the  other  hand, 
ii.  30).  This  ^iB^fc^n  ^rn  in  association  with  ^??i^  V.^'n  in  the  book 
of  Daniel,  is  a  hint  of  the  greatest  value ;  but  it  is  also  the  only 
trace  of  the  reference  of  spiritual-psychical  events  to  the  head : 
for,  in  respect  of  such  passages  as  Eccles.  ii.  14,  it  would  only 
be  a  misapprehension  of  the  true  matter  of  fact  to  assume  any. 

Certainly  moreover  the  head  is,  according  to  Scripture,  evi- 
dently the  noblest  part  of  man ;  standing  in  the  closest  relation 
as  well  to  soul  and  spirit  in  the  man,  as  to  all  psychic-spiritual 
influences  which  arise  to  the  man.  Because  in  the  head,  the 
human  organism  culminates,  Christ  is  called  the  K€<f>a7Jj^  of 

*  PersJB,  iv.  4,  p.  84,  ed.  Ritschl. 

3  In  the  whole-offering  the  head  and  heart  of  the  beast  were  burnt 
upon  the  ^tar  (Lev.  i.  3,  viii.  20) ;  otherwise,  only  the  fat,  kidneys,  and 
the  liver:  Philo  (0pp.  ii.  190)  neglects  the  former,  while  he  finds  the 
reason  of  the  latter  in  the  fact  that  head  and  heart  are  the  seat  of  the 
iyt/AOPtxop^  i.e.  of  the  wove, 

•  See  my  Four  Books  of  the  Church,  p.  14. 
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the  church  His  body,  (see  especially  Eph.  v.  23 ;  Col.  li.  19 ; 
comp.  1  Cor.  xi.  3) ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  t5^  is  the  gene- 
ral metaphorical  appellation  of  him  who  is  most  exalted,  the 
most  excellent,  the  chief.  He  who  blesses  lays  his  hand  upon 
the  head  of  die  person  to  be  blessed  (Gen.  xlviii.  14,  comp. 
xlix.  26;  Prov.  x.  6),  and  he  who  consecrates,  on  the  head  of 
the  person  to  be  consecrated  (Jer.  viii.  10) ;  so  that  from  thence, 
blessing  and  consecration,  like  the  anointing  oil  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  2, 
comp.  Lev.  viii.  12),  should  flow  down  upon  the  whole  natural 
condition,  and  pervade  it.  Precisely  for  the  same  reason, 
tongues  of  fire  are  distributed  on  the  heads  of  the  apostles,  and 
they  become  thus  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  ii.  3) :  it  was  to 
them  their  heavenly  laying  on  of  brands  (HD^D).  There  is  a 
similar  reason  for  the  healer  laying  his  hand  upon  the  person  to 
be  healed  (Matt.  ix.  18)  :  the  power  of  healing  (Luke  vi.  19) 
goes  forth  upon  the  head,  in  order  to  go  forth  from  thence  upon 
the  whole  man.  And  it  scarcely  needs  a  proof,  that  the  counte- 
nance or  front  of  the  head  is  regarded  also  in  Scripture  as  the 
mirror  of  divine  influences  upon  the  man — of  all  affections,  and 
of  the  entire  life  of  soul  and  spirit.  When  Moses  beheld  tlie 
glory  of  God  upon  Sinai  (Ex.  xxxiv.  29,  comp.  Matt.  xvii.  2, 
2  Cor.  ill.  13),  it  was  his  countenance  which  shone  long  after- 
wards. The  wisdom  of  a  man,  says  the  Preacher  (viii.  1), 
brightens  his  face,  and,  through  boldness,  his  countenance  is 
defaced  or  changed.  In  the  physiognomy  is  reflected  the  moral 
condition  of  the  man  (Isa.  iii.  9 :  see  above.  Sec.  X.  towards  the 
end).  Therefore  God's  D^?B  is  Himself,  in  His  essential  revela- 
tion (Ex.  xxxiii.  14 ;  Deut.  iv.  37) ;  as  the  Angel  of  Jehovah, 
as  the  medium  of  this  revelation,  is  called  VJB  Tl^TD  (Isa.  Ixiii.  9). 
As  the  person,  in  respect  of  its  internal  nature,  is  called  fi^fi^, 
'^v)(rj ;  so,  in  respect  of  its  external  nature,  it  is  called  D^?B, 
irpoctawovy  or  B'^^^  ( Judg.  v.  30 ;  1  Chron.  xii.  23),  and  even 
n7i/>3  (Ex.  xvi.  16,  xxxviii.  26).  The  visible  personal  presence 
of  any  one  is  called  his  countenance,  e.g.  2  Sam.  xvii.  11.  In 
all  these  relations  the  head  is  very  highly  exalted,  but  without, 
as  V.  Schubert^  thinks,  attributing  to  it  any  spiritual  or  higher 

^  Geschichte  der  Seek,  i.  270 ;  agamst  which  Einhom,  Princip.  des  Mo- 
saismusy  i.  174,  observes :  "  The  head  is  to  the  external  appearance  what 
the  heart  is  to  the  internal  agency  of  the  soul ;  and  only  on  this  view  is  a 
prominent  position  attributed  to  it  in  the  biblical  point  of  view." 
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psychical  functions.  And  even  where  Scripture  speaks  of  the 
functions  of  the  organs  of  sense,  especially  of  seeing  and  hear- 
ing, as  of  conscious  functions,  and  transfers  the  appellations  to 
purely  intellectual  and  spiritual  transactions,  it  nowhere  justi- 
fies us  in  supposing  that  there  the  head — which,  even  as  the 
chief  organ,  unites  in  itself  the  organs  of  sense — is  represented 
as  the  seat  of  the  soul  and  the  spirit,  which  are  the  background 
of  every  sensuous  perception  or  perception  similar  to  it. 

The  result  of  our  investigation  is  pretty  much  this :  that 
the  Scripture,  without  excluding  head  and  brain  (as  we  may 
SCO  on  a  glance  at  Dan.  ii.  28,  etc.)  from  the  psychico-spiritual 
activities  and  affections,  attributes  the  central  agency  of  these 
to  the  heart.  We  have  set  forth  the  state  of  the  case  whoUy 
without  prejudice,  considering  the  Scripture  in  its  own  light, 
and  not  in  that  of  the  later  physiology  and  psychology.  So 
much  the  more  uncompromisingly  is  manifested  the  contradic- 
tion in  which  the  scriptural  view  stands  not  only  with  the 
scientific  idea  that  has  been  customary  since  the  middle  ages,^ 
but  also  with  our  own  natural  self-observation.  For  as'  it  is 
indubitable  that,  by  the  blood  in  its  normal  design,  the  integrity 
of  the  psychical  functions  is  conditioned ;  and  that  privation  of 
blood  by  disease,  or  violence,— or  superfluity  of  blood,  has,  as 
its  consequence,  a  scale  of  symptoms,  from  the  most  extreme 
agitation  even  to  absolute ,  suppression ;  and  as  it  is  experi- 
mentally certain,  that  with  anger,  love,  and  every  eager  p^chical 
excitement,  is  associated  palpitation  of  the  heart — that  the  blosh 
of  shame  has  its  cause  in  the  heart-beats  which  drive  the  arterial 
blood  towards  the  countenance — that  generally,  in  a  mysterious 
manner,  mental  affections  change  the  pulsations  of  the  heart ; 
— so  it  is  to  us  also  indubitable,  and  experimentally  certain,  that 
anything  which  mentally  affects  us  from  without,  does  not 
become  a  conscious  affection,  without  the  brain  being  interested, 
as  well  in  its  origination  as  in  its  consequences.    That  the  brain 

*  TVia  ta«w:h«^  fjr  iat^ttce.  tki»  Jevisk  pbTskttB  aad  tEtromer, 
$<^»b<4i  Donolo,  Uttt  thie  nars— ^«Wck  vilW  lie  ukn  stricter  i»«^>cba> 
ICMk^  s«>«»^  »  ^xurtl  of  tk)«^  and  life— las  its  noa  m  the  BCMbnae  o£ 
tW  Iwauk  wyek  is  «cqpaaid«d  over  tki»  bnia  awl  the  ftnidL  as  Ae  dmae 
:>A<>i]tt>k  is  tW  >u^lw8>  lnsTss  ardied  tgrw^  the  wataa.  BefeviheMem- 
W«MtlM«K.vitlMSlaMttMHCsl  aiT»»>  tl»  Surm  wtatr,  ixyifcer  wah 
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is  the  organ  of  the  conscious  vital  activity,  and  therefore  the 
peculiar  organ  of  the  soul,-^.^.,  as  Damerow  strikingly  expresses 
it,  the  central  organ  of  the  spirit  which  appears  in  man  as  soul, — 
is  not  only  the  testimony  of  science,  but  is  assured  to  us  by  every 
headache  that  results  from  over-strained  thinking,  and  every 
congestion  of  blood  towards  the  head  that  checks  our  thinking, 
by  every  self-reproach  to  which  we  give  eicpression  by  striking 
our  forehead,  by  every  sense  of  stupefaction  arising  from 
forcible  depression  of  the  skull/  It  is  further  a  fact,  that  after 
injury  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  the  animal  muscles,  i.€. 
the  muscles  that  obey  the  volition,  sink  into  absolute  quietude, 
from  which  they  can  only  be  aroused  by  external  stimulus, — a 
proof  that  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  the  chief  organs  whence 
proceed  all  those  stimuli  which  from  within  put  the  animal 
muscles  ^  in  motion*  Thus,  for  the  present,  there  prevails  no 
doubt  at  all  that  the  liigher  self-conscious  activity  of  the  soul, 
in  all  its  tendencies,  has  its  laboratory  in  the  brain,'  although, 
even  to  the  present  day,  we  have  not  succeeded  in  discovering 

1  *'  The  problem  of  the  biblical  significance  of  the  heart  is  solved  very 
simply  by  means  of  the  absolute  ignorance  of  the  brain  and  nervous  life.*' 
Thus  Noack  dismisses  me  {Psyche^  1860,  p.  348).  But  is  it  necessary  to  know 
the  life  of  brain  and  nerves,  to  feel  that  we  think  with  the  head  ?  Such  a 
solution  is  pone  at  all. 

*  In  contrast  to  the  organic  muscles,  which  are  the  agents  of  the  vege- 
tative life,  and  withdrawn  from  the  volition, — a  usual  distinction  since  the 
time  of  Bichat. 

*  *'  By  heart  («»p)i»),*'  says  Earless,  Ethik,  P*  15,  **  we  understand 
nothing  else  than  the  naturally  o£Pered  designation  of  the  living  spiritual- 
bodily  personality,  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  inclination  or  disinclination,— of 
love  or  of  hatred.  Of  a  seat  of  this  capability  in  the  heart,  we  need  speak 
just  as  little,  as  of  a  seat  of  the  intelligence  in  the  brain,  or  of  other 
similar  seats  of  the  spiritual  life.''  Where,  then,  is  left  the  respect  for  the 
*'  so-called  materiahrai  of  exact  criticism,"  expressed  in  the  preface  to  the 
Ethik  f  Nothing  is  more  certain  to  him,  than  that  the  brain  is  the  special 
seat  of  the  soul ;  and  how  does  it  agree  with  this,  that,  according  to  a 
thorough  biblical  inspection,  the  heart  is  not  only  the  seat  of  the  impulse 
and  of  the  inclination,  but  also  of  the  Intelligence  and  the  will  ?  It  is  just 
the  question  put  to  the  science  of  biblical  psychology,  which  is  surely  not 
satisfactorily  solved  by  the  &ct  that  the  heart  is  the  natural  centre  of  man. 
For  the  rest,  the  ^'  spiritual-corporeal  personality  of  man  "  is  nowhere  in 
Scripture  called  n^,  but  always  irD^.  The  heart  nowhere  appears  as  personal 

power  (rpr\)y  nowhere  as  personal  link  (rS2))  hut  always  only  as  a  personal 

organ. 
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that  unique  constitueDt  of  the  brain  which  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  psychical  phenomena,  and  therefore  the  peculiar 
ultimate — as  it  were,  definite — seat  of  the  soul.  Neverthe- 
less, all  disturbance  of  the  soul  is  esteemed  pre-eminently  a 
morbid  state  of  the  organ  of  the  brain  ;  and  as  it  has  not  been 
absolutely  decided  that  the  thoughts  coincide  with  the  nervo- 
electric  oscillations  of  the  brain  fibres,  or  are  even^  accompanied 
by  them,— even  a  plastic  corporeal  existence  has  been  attributed 
to  them  in  the  brain.^ 

The  treatise  of  Fr.  Nasse  which  appeared  in  the  year  1818, 
on  the  psychical  reference  of  the  heart,  is  of  still  undiminished 
value  for  the  question  with  which  we  are  here  concerned.* 
This  eminent  investigator,  whose  glance  was  not  limited  to  his 
own  department,  and  who  embraced  all  regions  of  science  and 
of  the  spirit  with  observant  and  living  sympathy,  declares 
himself  here  decided  rgainst  the  hypothesis  of  a  single  organ  of 
the  soul — for  the  soul  itself  united  in  itself.  Thence  he  ventures 
the  conjecture,  that  a  psychological  significance  belongs  not 
merely  to  the  brain,  but,  moreover,  to  other  organs  of  the  in- 
ternal corporeity, — a  significance  which  antiquity  anticipated 
and  stamped  upon  their  language,  but  which  later  science  has 
not  yet  dispassionately  examined,  and  therefore,  moreover,  has 
not  duly  estimated.  Above  all,  it  is  the  heart,  to  which,  in 
opposition  to  the  exclusive  reference  of  the  psychical  life  to 
the  brain,  he  seeks  to  win  back  the  hitherto  mistaken  close 
relation  to  the  soul,  especially  to  its  capacities  of  feeling.  But 
he  goes  too  far  when  he  attributes  to  the  heart  an  immediate 
psychical  agency,  t.e.  a  proper  production  of  psychical  func- 
tions taking  place  without  concurrence  of  the  brain.  For 
although  the  heart  in  itself  is  only  a  great  muscle,  and  is  thus  a 
mechanism  without  sensation,  which  drives  round  the  blood  in 
the  body,  by  means  of  the  pressure  which  it  brings  to  bear  upon 
it,  it  yet  includes  ganglia  (nervous  centres)  and  nerves,  which  • 
belong  to  its  nature  not  less  than  the  muscular  mass.    These 

'  Thus  e.g.  Bucbez,  s.  Edel.  Untersuchvngen  iiber  das  IntelUctueUe  Lehen, 
1865. 

*  In  the  first  quarterly  part  of  the  Zeitschr,  fOr  psychische  Aerzte^  but  to 
whom  also  the  treatise  on  ^e  relation  of  the  chief  tendencies  of  the  soul  to 
those  of  the  body  is  to  be  attributed,  in  addition,  in  the  Zeitschr,  flir  die 
Anthropologie,  1823,  1. 
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nerves  are  partly  cerebro-spinal,  partly  sympathetic,  as  gene- 
rally between  the  two  systems  of  nerves  there  subsists  a  close 
reciprocity.  This  is  not  the  place  to  allege  the  results  of  an 
anatomical  investigation  of  the  nerves  of  the  so-called  organic 
region,  and  to  adduce  the  facts  of  experimental  observation 
which  place  that  relation  of  reciprocity  a  priori^  probable  as  it 
is,  beyond  a  doubt.  When  for  a  long  time  the  cerebral  system 
had  been  regarded  as  too  dominant,  the  reaction  prepared  by 
Fr.  Nasse,  experimentally  established  by  Volkmann  and  Bidder 
in  favour  of  the  sjm[ipathetic  system,  laid  claim  to  an  indepen- 
dence for  it,  which,  if  not  absolute,  was  yet  a  relative  one ;  and 
the  result  of  it  was  the  acknowledgment  of  the  nearest  material 
relationship  and  causal  reciprocity  of  the  two  systems.  And  if 
I  be  not  deceived  in  my  judgment  of  the  present  position  of 
the  inquiry,  the  heart,  in  the  measure  that  this  united  dualism 
of  the  nervous  system  has  become  recognised,  has  again  attained 
significance ;  and  although,  at  the  present  time,  not  much  will  be 
thought  of  the  experimental  facts  asserted  by  Fr.  Nasse, — that 
sometimes  melancholy  and  mania  are  associated  with  defects  of 
the  heart  in  the  most  manifold  forms,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
any  noticeable  affection  of  the  brain,  and  without  any  disease 
of  the  brain  appearing  in  the  c<»rpse ;  and  that  the  post-mortem 
investigation  of  men,  brutal  and  degenerated  into  the  inhu- 
man, has  shown  all  kinds  of  deformities  of  the  heart,^ — ^still,  it 
might  become  conclusively  manifest,  that  brain  and  heart  both 
together  are  the  nearest  and  most  influential  bodily  organs  of 
the  human  soul.  If  the  notion  of  finding  the  point  of  the 
brain  wherein  is  the  abode  of  the  psychic-monad  be  only 
first  substantially  given  up,  then,  instead  of  the  view  of  the 
single  seat  of  tlie  soul,  the  ancient  Stoic  supposition  of  an 
extended  seat  of  the  soul,  lately  experimentally  demonstrated  by 

*  See  on  both,  moreover,  Steuder's  Diss^  de  Cordis  Morhorum  vi  ad 
Animum,  Kiel  1855.  Against  the  former,  it  maj  be  said  that  the  proof 
per  enumerationem  simplicem  (from  individual  cases)  is  too  weak  to  build 
thereon  the  assumption  of  a  deeper  causal-connection  ;  the  latter  has  not 
yet  been  confirmed,  at  least  for  the  present,  by  later  observations.  Charles 
II.,  the  last  of  the  House  of  Hapsburgh  on  the  Spanish  throne,  the  favourite 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  amateur  of  the  auto-da-fe  (died  1700),  presents 
an  example  not  mentioned  in  Fr.  Nasse  :  "  The  heart  of  the  king  was  not 
larger  than  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  soft  as  moistened  chalk  "  (see  Eayserling, 
Ein  Feiertag  in  Madrid^  p.  9). 
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Fechner/  will  be  more  and  more  confirmed ;  and  then,  more- 
over, the  acknowledgment  of  the  fact^  that  the  ganglionic  system 
serves  for  the  perception  of  the  general  conditions  of  life  which 
proceeds  from  external  impressions  and  single  sensations,  will 
further  tend  to  this  result,  that  the  expansion  of  the  seat  of  the 
soul  extends  not  only  to  the  heart,  but  that  this  latter  also  is  a 
central  hearth  of  the  soul's  activity.' 

Thus,  while  considering  the  contradiction  which  the  biblical 
assertions  on  head  and  heart  meet,  we  have  attained  a  point 
from  which  may  be  anticipated  a  possibility  of  arrange- 
ment. It  is  ceitainly  too  little,  when  Beck,  in  order  to  appre- 
hend the  spiritual  significance  which  Scripture  attributes  to 
the  heart,  makes  the  following  observation,  which,  in  itself,  is 
entirely  true:'  "Centrality,  with  independently  acting  com- 
bined power,  as  well  as  with  power  (rf  circulation  stimulated  and 
nourished  on  all  sides — ^thb  forms  the  essential  characteristic 
of  the  heart's  life ;  and  as  the  soul,  with  its  peculiar  character, 
is  organically  involved  in  the  blood,  so  the  central  chamber  of 
the  blood-life,  the  heart  in  its  declared  peculiarity,  forms  the 
organic  basis  of  the  entire  soul-life."  It  is  too  little;  for  Scrip- 
ture, it  is  true,  makes  blood  and  lower  soul-life  coincide  with 
its  spirit-resembling  functions,  but  nowhere  blood  and  higher 
soul-lifer  there  subsists  a  mediate  connection  between  these 
two,  but  no  immediate;  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  heart 
must  yet  be  found  elsewhere  than  in  its  being  the  central  organ 
of  the  blood.  But  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  heart,  considered 
in  respect  of  its  nervous  character  and  not  of  its  muscular 
mass,  is- the  central  point,  in  which,  because  it  is  the  fountain 
of  the  blood,  the  two  nervous  systems  coincide  in  a  more  signi- 
ficant manner  than  anywhere  else,  as  it  hafr  already  been  shown 

1  In  his  Elements  of  Psycho-physics,  ii.  882-428  (against  Lotze,  who, 
Tvith  Uerbart,  postulates  for  the  simple  soul-nature  also  a  single  place  of 
retreat,  and  is  inclined  to  consider  the  annular  protuberance  in  the  brain 
as  this  seat  of  the  soul). 

*  Comp.  Mehring,  Seelenlehre,  1857  (sec.  46,  on  the  scat  of  the  soul). 

*  SeelenUhre,  p.  65 ;  compare,  however,  also  p.  13.  Granfelt  expresses 
himself  leas  definitely  in  his  Observationes  circa  Notionem  cordis  humard 
hiblico'psychologicam  (Hekingfors  1847),  that,  from  the  hiblical  presump- 
tion that  the  heart  is  the  centre  and  laboratory  of  the  blood,  we  are  led  ac/ 
simile  quoddam  centrum  adyiumque  intimum,  cui  basin  visibilem  et  naturakm 
cor  camale  prseheat. 
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that  brain  fibres  go  to  the  hearty  and  not  merely  sympathetic 
nerve-fibres  are  inwoven  therein,  and  then  the  spiritual  import- 
ance which,  according  to  the  view  of  Scripture  and  antiquity, 
attaches  to  the  heart,  might  be  explained  from  the  fact,  that 
everything  which  mentally  affects  man  comes  ta  his  conscious- 
ness indeed  in  the  brain,  but  from  thence  it  stimulates  the 
heart,  and  from  the  heart  reacts  upon  the  brain,  as  sentiment, 
i.e,  affection  taken  up  into  consciousness;  in  other  words,  from 
the  fact,  that  the  capacity  of  being  subject  to  emotions  of  ex- 
ternal or  internal  impressions,  ue.  impressions  originating  either 
in  the  way  of  perception  or  idea,  begins  and  ends  in  the  brain, 
while  it  has  its  intermediate  place  in  the  heart.  Nevertheless, 
this  explanation  is  only  partially  satisf actoiy  still ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  Scripture,  the  heart  is  not  merely  the  seat  of  emotion, 
but  als9  of  the  will  and  the  thought.  All  the  three  spiritual 
activities,  so  far  as  they  are  reflected  in  l^e  soul,  and  accom- 
plished in  die  body,  converge  in  the  heart 

We  shall  approach  the  true  solution,  if  we  do  not  refuse^  to 
give  an  unprejudiced  and  inquiring  consideration  to  a  pheno- 
menon, to  which — in  spite  of  a  scepticism  only  seemingly  scien- 
tific, that  closes  its  eyes  to  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  abuse  and 
fraud  whereby  it  has  been  degraded— ^must  be  attributed,  on  the 
ground  of  many-voiced  and  credible  testimony,  the  most  indu- 
bitable authenticity.  It  is  the  phenomenon  of  somnambulism. 
It  only  so  far  comes  within  the  range  of  our  investigation  here, 
as  the  declarations  of  somnambulists  remarkably  and  uninten- 
tionally accord  with  the  statements  of  Scripture  on  the  spiritual 
significance  of  the  heart.  A  perfectly  trustworthy  reporter, 
who  had  opportunity  of  observing  two  somnambulists, — a  little 
girl  of  ten  years  old,  and  a  young  man  who  for  twenty  years, 
in  the  condition  of  so-called  magnetic  sleep,  preached  Christian 
devotedness  in  a  manner  that  marvellously  transcended  his  own 
educational  position  and  human  capacity— both  somnambulists, 
not  by  human  agency,  but  by  divine  dispensation, — says  on  this 
matter :  '^  From  the  presumable  hypothesis,  that  the  two  natural 
forces  of  positive  and  negative  electricity  correspond  to  the  two 
spiritual  forces  of  knowledge  and  vrill,  whose  result  is  percep- 
tion, and  that  positive  currents  are  conveyed  by  the  sevend 

^  We  are  glad  herein  to  have  the  agreement  of  Oehler  in  Herzog^a 
RE.  vL  21. 
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nerves  of  sense  to  the  knowing  power  of  the  spirit,  while  the 
willing  power  conveys  negative  currents  to  the  muscles,  and 
thus  through  them  reacts  upon  the  external  world,  I  conceived 
of  the  place  where  occurs  the  flowing  into  one  another  of  the 
two  electricities,  as  being  in  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain ; 
because  all  our  physiologists  acknowledge  the  brain  as  the 
chief  seat  of  the  spiritual  activity.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
somnambulist  said  to  roe  that  the  light-beam  of  knowledge  not 
only  penetrates  to  his  heart,  but  that  it  also  streams  forth  from 
our  heart  to  him,  that  I  was  able  to  renounce  this  general 
assumption ;  and  I  am  now  conjecturally  of  the  opinion,  that 
the  region  of  the  heart  and  of  the  stomach  (namely,  the  so- 
called  ganglionic  system,  which  directs  all  the  involuntary 
movements  of  the  internal  organs,  as  the  chief  conductor  of  the 
negative  element)  is  the  abode  of  the  spiritual  perception ;  and 
that  here  is  formed,  by  the  overflow  of  the  two  electricities,  the- 
spiritual  light  of  conscious  actions  stimulated  from  without,  or 
of  purely  subjective  acts."  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  appro- 
priate to  ourselves  this  combination,  not  only  of  nervous  power, 
but  also  of  psychico-spiritual  capacity,  with  electricity :  it  lies 
altogether  beyond  the  horizon  of  our  capability  of  judgment ; 
but  the  facts  from  which  the  originator  of  that  conjecture 
proceeds,  are,  in  our  estimation,  uncommonly  weighty,  and 
it  will  not  be  found  without  result  if  we  at  least  record  two 
of  them. 

When  the  somnambulist  K.  (the  second  of  those  above  de- 
signated) observed  that  one  of  the  auditors  wished  to  question 
him,  but  hesitated,  he  said,  "  I  see  through  your  thoughts  even 
without  question;  but  in  order  that  I  may  glance  through 
them  with  facility,  would  you  be  good  enough  to  place  your 
hand  at  the  pit  of  my  heart,  and  with  vivacity  think  of  a  ques- 
tion which  you  wish  to  have  answered  without  asking  it  aloud? 
I  will  then  at  once  answer."  At  this  moment,  his  wife,  who 
was  separated  from  his  sleeping  couch  by  other  auditors,  and 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  room,  thought  very  vividly  how  she 
would  like  to  press  forward  and  submit  to  him  in  thought  the 
question  long  ago  contemplated,  whether  he  could  long  bear 
the  bodily  exertions  which  somnambulism  caused  him,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  heavy  smith's  work,  or  whether  her  melancholy 
prognostic  would  not  be  fulfilled,  that  he  could  not  live  long? 
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Immediately  the  character  of  his  speech  sympathized  with  the 
mournful  tone  of  feeling  and  the,  anxious  cares  of  his  wife. 
What  he  replied/  notwithstanding  the  heavenly  consolation 
mingled  therewith^  made  upon  her  so  deep  an  impression,  that 
she  was  carried  out  fainting,  and  all  further  question  ceased. 

The  above-mentioned  narrator  relates  the  second  fact  sup- 
plied by  way  of  illustration  in  the  following  manner.  When  I 
asked  die  somnambulist  H.,  of  ten  years  old,  whether  she  could 
also  see  my  thoughts  in  undulations  of  light  which  penetrated 
from  my  heart  to  her,  she  answered  me,  "No,  I  cannot  see 
them ;  I  am  as  yet  still  too  weak  for  that ;  but  I  feel  them 
dimly  in  my  heart."  As  she  answered  me  to  no  thought 
questions,  but  to  questions  expressed  aloud  in  words,  I  asked 
her  whether  then  she  could  hear  my  words,  and  she  replied,* 
"  No,  I  hear  them  not  with  my  ear;  but  I  perceive  them  in  my 
heart  and  in  my  breast,  as  they  press  into  my  spirit."^ 

Another  sonmambulist,  when  questioned  on  the  nature  of 
thoughts,  gave  the  self-same  answer.  I  apprehend  the  thought 
in  the  nervous  system,  and  neglect  it  in  memory.  It  seems 
to  me  at  first  like  an  electric  spark  which  circulates  in  the 
nervous  canals ;  hereupon  it  passes  into  the  blood  in  the  form 
of  a  crystalline  atom,  and  comes  forth  thence  to  the  daylight 
after  it  has  burst  the  husk  of  its  birth,  and  begins  its  operation. 
The  conversation  then  continued  in  the  following  manner: 
Q.  Where  does  it  come  to  light?  A.  In  the  heart  and  in  the 
brain.  Q.  In  which  of  these  two  organs  does  it  show  itself 
first?  A.  I  say  to  thee,  in  the  heart  and  in  the  brain.  Q. 
Which  agency  does  it  express  in  the  heart?  A.  That  of  the 
feeling :  it  then  makes  itself  visible  to  the  spiritual  eye.  Q.  I 
thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  brain  sees  it,  and  the  heart 

*  Thus  far  from  the  writings  of  the  head-master,  M.  Beesel,  in 
Schoneck  at  Danzig,  upon  somnambuliBts  and  somnambulism  there.  There 
are  the  following  works :  (1)  CommunicatioTu  of  the  Somnamhulist  C,  W, 
Kdhn  to  Suckczyn  at  Darvdg^  1851 ;  (2)  Last  Sayings  of  the  Somnambulist 
Kdhuy  1851 ;  (3)  Literal  Statements  of  several  still  living  Somnambulists  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Danzig^  1853 ;  (4)  Vital-Magnetism^  or  Association 
of  the  osciUating-formative  Spirit'  and  Life-Powers  with  the  Vibrations  and 
Currents  of  the  jEiher,  1858  (in  oommission  at  Homann  in  Dansig).  These 
four  works  may  serve  rather  than  others  to  enable  ns  to  form  a  well- 
founded  judgment  on  somnambulism.  We  commend  them  to  such  as  may 
be  capable  of  testing  it 
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merely  feels  it  t  A.  No,  the  heart  sees  it  first ;  but  the 
sympathy  between  the  twa  organs  is  so  great,  that  it  is  seen 
almost  at  the  same  time  by  brain  and  heart.^ 

We  see  from  these  facts  and  statements,  which  might  easily 
be  multiplied  by  hundreds,  that  the  head  as  the  apex  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  and  the  heart  as  the  centre  of  the  so- 
called  vegetative  nervous  system,  are  two  corresponding  poles 
of  the  bodily  agency  of  the  psychico-spiritual  life,^  and  that 
the  heart  is  related  to  the  head,  as  the  hidden  root  to  the 
manifest  and  outwardly-turned  top  of  the  tree.  The  root 
contains  in  itself  all  that  is  developed  out  of  it.  In  those 
conditions  in  which  the  external  senses  are  closed,  the  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  outer  corporeity  is  as  it  were  dead ;  the  blood 
from  the  external  parts  is  withdrawn,  and  the  breathing  is 
almost  imperceptible :  then  the  powers  that  are  concentrated 
in  the  root  break  forth  in  fullest  intensity.  Although  now 
somnambulism  is  a  phenomenon  which  always  falls  under  a 
pathological  point  of  view  (by  which,  moreover,  the  interference 
of  divine  or  demoniacal  powers  is  not  excluded),^  yet  still  it  is 
precisely  that  whicli  is  morbidly  abnonnal,  that  is  recognised 
as  a  principal  means  of  ascertaining  that  which  is  normal  and 
primitive.  And  we  do  not  want  somnambulism  to  prove  that 
the  internal  nature  of  man,  with  its  centre  the  heart;  is  the  place 
of  the  deepest  internalization  of  all  psychico-spiritual  activity. 
As  well  the  most  intensive  degrees  of  mystical  self-intemaliza- 
tion,  as  the  divinely  effected  prophecy  in  many  of  its  modes  of 
manifestation,  are  an  evidence  of  it.  "  Man,"  says  an  Indian 
religious  treatise,*  "  must  draw  all  senses  into  himself.  Then 
Brahma  appears  in  him  as  fire,  as  lightnings  In  the  great  fire, 
in  the  aperture  of  the  heart,  a  little  flame  will  blaze  upwards, 
and  in  its  midst  will  be  dtma  (the  spirit) ;  and  he  who  makes 

^  From  a  work  of  L.  A.  Cahagnet,  which,  for  the  rest,  I  pat  aside,  as 
in  a  great  measure  trenchiog  on  the  department  of  the  magic  forbidden  in 
the  Holy  Scripture. 

*  See  Solger,  Nachgel  Schrifien^  i  280,  whidi,  together  with  many 
erroneous  oonsequences,  draws  moreover  this  right  one,  and  places  it  at 
the  head. 

*  "  It  is  not  known,"  says  Purkinje  somewhere,  "  whether  the  magnetic 
conditions  are  to  be  classed  among  tiie  pathologic  or  the  hyper-physical.'* 
I  conceive  it  is  not  a  dilemma  that  concerns  us. 

*  See  in  Steinbeck,  Der  Dichter  ein  Seher,  p.  125. 
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all  longing  after  external  knowledge  to  be  silent  in  him — he 
breaks  like  a  hawk  through  the  meshes  of  the  net,  and  has 
become  one  with  nature,"  And  in  respect  of  prophecy,  it  is 
indeed  the  characteristic  of  false  prophecy,  that  it  originates 
out  of  the  prophet's  own  heart,  and  follows  the  tendency  of  his 
own  spirit  (Ezek.  xiiu  2) ;  but,  moreover,  the  true  prophet 
receives  the  perception  of  the  impulse  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in 
his  heart  (Jer,  xx,  9) ;  and  with  what  else  does  he  see, 
except  with  the  internal  eye,  which  is  not  opened  unless  the 
activity  of  the  outward  man  be  withdrawn  to  the  position  of 
the  inward  man  ?  Therefore  Balaam  calls  himself  the  man  of 
the  opened  eye  (Num.  xxiv.  3,  15)*  Therefore  he  whose  inner 
eye  is  opened  sees,  while  others  see  nothing,  and  only  perhaps 
receive  a  vague  impression  of  an  extraordinary  occurrence 
(Dan.  X.  7 ;  Acts  ix.  7).  It  is  "  the  concealed  paradisiacal 
glory  (restrained  in  materially  trained  activity)  of  central  doing 
and  seeing"^  which  is  there  released.  For  "  faith,  power  of 
faith,  divination,  the  degrees  of  religious  ecstasy  and  convulsion, 
the  steps  of  the  wonder-working  operation  of  faith, — these  are 
all  manifestations  of  the  inner  man,  set  free  from  bondage  in 
the  night-side,  in  the  vitd  vegetative  region,  and  established 
into  the  et^nal  centre.''^ 

But  still  the  question  always  remains  unanswered,  how  Scrip- 
ture and  antiquity  came  to  the  determination  of  regarding  that 
spiritual  impoitance  which  the  heart  attains  in  various  manifest 
and  obscure  forms  of  ecstasy,  as  the  usual  normal  fact ;  and  of 
giving  it  an  expression  in  language,  which — from  its  first  un- 
anticipatory  coinage,  even  to  the  latest  time,  which  still  always 
distinguishes  psychically  between  head  and  heart — has  main- 
tained an  almost  undiminished  dominion.^  I  know  not  how  to 
answer  it  otherwise,  than  that  the  view  which  forces  itself 
upon  us,  that  all  psychico-spiritual  life  has  it^  seat  in  the  head, 
is  the  result  of  a  psychico-spiritual  one-sidedness,  which  was 

1  Thus  J.  P.  lAnge,  in  the  Zeitschrift  filr  Christl  Wissenschajl,  1852. 

*  Rocholl,  Beitrdge  zu  einer  Gesch,  der  deutschen  Tkeosophie  (1856),  p. 
109. 

*  We  say  "  almoBt,"  for  we  should  hardly  now  continue  to  express 
ouraelves  as  e.g.  Luther  on  the  Holy  Communion  (Works ,  30,  87) :  "  The 
heart  eats  that  spiritually,  which  the  mouth  eats  bodily ;  but  because  the 
month  is  a  fellow-member  with  the  heart,  it  must  finally  live  in  eternity 
also  for  the  sake  of  the  lieart.** 
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foreign  to  the  ancient  world.  "  The  humanity  of  those  times," 
says,  moreover,  a  later  Homeric  commentator,^  "  knew  no  one- 
sided activity  of  the  understanding — no  abstract  thought :  its 
perceptions  were  directed  to  practical  life  ;  and  were  therefore 
accompanied  by  greater  or  less  excitement  of  feeling,  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  breast  by  deeper  and  quicker,  fainter 
and  more  slow  breathing,  as  well  as  by  a  more  or  less  lively  pul- 
sation of  the  heart.  Therefore  it  conceived  of  the  breast  as  the 
chief  place  of  the  life  of  the  soul.  It  was  not  until  an  abstract 
mode  of  thought  was  developed,  certainly  with  the  sacrifice  of 
imprejudiced  simplicity  of  mind,  that  the  significance  of  the 
head  in  respect  of  the  spiritual  life  was  apprehended."  This  is 
precisely  our  judgment,  but  without  foregoing  the  hope,  that  the 
simple  self-consciousness  of  the  yet  unbiassed  man  of  antiquity 
will  one  day  still  vindicate  itself  to  modem  science,  as  it  did  in 
Aristotle  to  ancient^  in  the  way  of  physiological  knowledge.* 
In  any  case,  the  present  excentric  preponderance  of  the  brain- 
life  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  result  of  a  one-sided  intellectual 
advance,  wherein  we  have  far  surpassed  antiquity ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  result  of  a  onC'Sidedness  of  the  psychico- 
spiritual  life,  wherein  we  are  far  inferior  to  antiquity.  For 
this  life  has  its  root  in  the  heart,  and  its  crest  in  the  head ; 
and  is  therefore  only  then  perfect,  when  between  these  two 
poles  there  subsists,  without  any  confusion  of  them,  but  also 
without  absolutism  of  the  one  or  the  other,  the  destined  re- 
ciprocal relation.^ 

We  have  hitherto  everywhere  considered  the  heart  not  as 
isolated,  but  inclusive  of  what  surrounds  it, — ^namely,  of  the 
nervous  tissues  woven  through  the  cavity  of  the  breast,  and 

*  Grotemeyer,  Homer's  Grundansicht  von  der  Seele  (1854),  p.  5. 

*  As  v.  Zezscliwitz,  Lc,  p.  80 :  "  This  is  the  way  of  all  spiritual  develop- 
ment of  man,  that  avhat  was  once  consciousness  of  living  possession  of 
nature,  is  found  again  on  the  path  of  science.**  Fr.  Nasse  says,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  psychical  relation  of  the  heart  (1818),  p.  88 :  "  We  find  confirmed, 
at  least  in  the  main  features,  what  Plato,  what  Pythagoras,  taught  of  the 
immediate  relation  of  the  heart  to  the  soul :  we  must  also  here  confess  that 
in  earlier  times  very  man^  a  thing  was  bett^  known  than  in  later.'* 

'  Grace  re-establishes  this  life,  and  then,  moreover,  there  corresponds 
to  it,  the  condition  of  truly  spiritual  self-knowledge,  as  €,g.  is  proved  by 
J.  Bohme*s  answer  to  the  question,  How  and  in  what  place  is  the  seat  of 
the  soul  in  man?  (Q.  11  of  the  40  questions  on  the  soul.) 
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the  abdomen^  and  the  viscera  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
following  section  will  show  with  what  well-founded  scriptural 
justice  we  have  done  so. 


WITHIN  THE  BODY— THE  INTESTINES  AND 
THE  KIDNEYS. 

Sec.  XIIL 

The  most  usual  Old  Testament  denominations  of  the  parts  inside 
the  body,  situated  below  the  head  and  neck,  bounded  towards 
the  back  by  the  true  and  lumbar  vertebrse,  and  held  together 
below  by  the  pelvis,  are  ^"Jp  and  tOJ,  of  which  the  former  espe- 
cially designates  the  cavity  of  the  chest  with  heart  (1  Sam.  xxv. 
37,  and  frequently),  and  lungs  (1  Kings  xvii.  21,  although  their 
Hebrew  name,  ^^^'^.y  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament):  the 
latter  especially  designates  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  with  the 
stomach  (Prov.  xiii.  25,  xviii.  20,  etc.),  and  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis  with  the  organs  of  generation  (Job  xix.  17  ;  Prov.  xxxi. 
2,  etc.).  That  3i^  appears  not  only  as  the  locale  of  feeling 
(Isa.  xvi.  11),  but  also  of  the  spirit  (Zech.  xii.  1),  of  spiritual 
life  (Ps.  li.  12 ;  Isa.  xxvi.  9),  and  of  divine  wisdom  (1  Kings 
iii.  28),  cannot  appear  strange,  since  the  heart  is  the  centre  of 
the  yS>.  Even  the  psychico-spiritual  entire  condition  of  man,  and 
the  effort  and  endeavour  that  realize  it,  are  called  his  3i^  (Ps. 
V.  9,  xlix.  11).^  But  in  the  Old  Testament  also,  JM  is  not  only 
the  name  of  that  within  the  man  which  feels  (Hab.  iiL  16  ;  Job 
XX.  23) ;  but,  moreover,  of  that  which  thinks  and  wills  (Job 
XV.  35),  the  recipient  of  that  which  is  spiritual  (Prov.  xxii.  18), 
and  its  moulder  (Job  xxxii.  19) ;  and  it  signifies  103"nnn  (cham- 
bers of  the  body),  with  its  many  secret  comers  and  recesses, 
which  the  spirit  penetrates  with  its  light  of  self-examination 
and  self-knowledge  (Prov.  xx.  27,  comp.  30).  Used  in  just  this 
way,  we  read  KocXia  (Ecclus.  li.  21,  xix.  12),  and  in  that  utter- 

^  The  LXX.  frequently  traDslates  Tip,  zupVet^  e.g,  Ps.  v.  9 :  once,  when 
it  would  not  be  expected  (Ps.  li.  12),  yery  materialiBticaUy — rd  tyxwra;  once 
very  spiritually — hm^om  (Jer.  xxxi.  83):  neither  of  the  two  without  reason. 
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ance  of  the  Lord  so  abundantly  stimulating  to  reflection,  John 
vii.  38:  "He  that  believeth  on  me,  from  his  belly  (i/c  t^ 
KotXla^  avTov)^  as  the  Scripture  saith,  shall  flow  streams  of  living 
water."  Here  every  spiritual  possession  is  placed  in  the  /coiX/a; 
for  the  spring  of  living  water  which  flows  over  upon  others  in 
streams,  i.e.  in  abundant  and  efficacious  manifestations,  is  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus,  not  only  the  head  with  its 
instruments  of  sense,  but  moreover,  and  even  especially,  the 
interior  of  the  body,  is  regarded  in  Scripture  as  the  place  of 
f  psychico-spiritual  experiences  and  activities ;  as  in  Ps.  xxxi.  9, 
^B'W,  my  soul,  stands  significantly  in  the  midst,  between  ^J^y,  mine 
eye,  and  ^?D3,  my  belly. 

The  bodily  contents  of  the  interior  of  the  body  are  the  in- 
testines or  viscera.  These,  as  well  those  which  are  situated  in 
the  cavity  of  the  chest,  as  those  which  are  below  it  (see  €,g. 
Gen.  XV.  4,  xxv.  23),  are  called  (D^^np  only  in  Ps.  ciii.  1)  usually 
D^yo.i  When  David  (Ps.  xl.  8)  says,  "Thy  law  is  within 
mine  inward  parts "  (marg.  my  bowels),  they  are  named  (as 
elsewhere — 3?,  Ps.  xxxvii..  31,  Isa..  li.  7 ;  3"J?,  Jer.  xxxi.  33 ; 
Kaphlo'  and  KoOda)  as  the  place  of  the  most  profound  spiritual 
occupation.  But  far  more  frequently  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  including  the  apocryphal  Ecclesiasticus 
(xxxiii.  5,  etc.),  place  the  viscera  in  passive  relation  to  the  vehe- 
ment affections.  The  intestines  are  in  pain  on  account  of  sorrow 
(Jer.  iv.  19),  boil  and  ferment  for  pain  (Job  xxx.  27 ;  Lam.  i.  20, 
ii.  11),  groan  for  sympathy  (Cant.  v.  4 ;  Isa.  xvi.  11 ;  Jer.  xxxi. 
20).  They  are  especially  the  seat  of  lively  sympathy;  where- 
fore D^0D7>  properly  proceeding  from  Drn,  the  womb,*  signifies 
the  viscera  of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  cavity,  but  directly  sig- 
nifies compassion  (see  the  parallelism,  Isa.  Ixiii.  15).  The  LXX. 
usually  translates  it  by  .oucnpfJU){j  and  in  a  few  places,  where 
the  transition  from  the  bodily  meaning  into  the  psychical  is  very 
evident,  by  fiijTpa  (1  Kings  iii.  26),  evrepa  or  SyKara  (Gen. 

1  This  is  the  traditional  expression,  not  D^j;©  ;  the  aing.  is  ^yo  (as  ^  to 
D*'D))  ^'9'  in  Schabtai  Donolo  (in  the  tenth  century)  :  see  his  treatise,  Qher 
den  Menschen  als  Gottes  Ebenbild,  edited  by  A.  Jollinek,  1854. 

>  The  connection  is  an  actuaUy  establii^ed  one ;  for  strongs  sympathy 
is  readily  reflected,  and  especially  in  the  sexoal  organs.  The  word  Drn, 
to  love  tenderly,  is  denominative :  no  deeply  experienced  compassion  with- 
out the  shadowing  of  the  feeling  of  love. 
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xliii.  30),  and  aifKarfyya  (Prov.  xii.  10) :  in  this  latter  passage 
especially,  another  translation  was  hardly  possible.  In  the 
New  Testament  (comp.  also  even  Wisd.  x.  5),  (nrkarf^a  and 
tnfyjvfyyX/caQai  are  altogether  usual  words  ta  express  tender, 
sympathizing,  and  especially  compassionate  love.  Paul  names 
Onesimus  tA^/:^  <nr\ariyya  (Philem.  ver.  12) ;  as  also  in  Latin, 
viscera  mea^ — in  medullia  ac  visceribus  hcerere;  and  similar 
expressi(m8  are  used  of  every  one  who  is  deeply  beloved.^ 

In  that  passive  relation  in  which  Scripture  places  the  affec- 
tions in  respect  of  the  viscera,  there  is  as  little  remarkable,  as 
in  the  passive  relation  in  which  the  bones  {D^PJfP.  or  rfo^) — 
those  bodily  frameworks  which  contain  the  marrow  of  life — 
stand  to  deep  internal  good  or  ill  health,  or  to  powerful 
spiritual-psychical  excitements  and  commotions  ;^  for  experience 
and  self-observation  in  this  matter  confirm  the  statements  of 
Scripture*  That  deep  passionate  excitements  of  mind  stimu- 
late the  intestines  into  sympathy,  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
feeling  frequently  enough.  But  while  active  expression  {not 
merely  passive  emotion)  of  exulting  joy  is  attributed  to  the 
bones  only  in  two  passages  (Ps.  xxxv.  10,  li.  8), — and,  indeed, 
with  a  poetic  boldness  whose  justification  is  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  idea,  not  in  the  reality, — Scripture  (without,  in  this  case, 
the  poetic  language  sufficing  as  a  ground  of  explanation)  places 
even  special  intestines  in  causal  relation  to  definite  affections, 
and  even  to  higher  spiritual  events.  It  is  here  first  of  all 
noticeable,  that  the  cross-membrane  which  parts  off  the  cavity 
of  the  chest  below,  from  the  abdominal  cavity — this  dividing 
wall  (diaphragma)  of  the  upper  and  under  prcBcordiay  which, 
moreover,  itself  is  called  prcecordiay  Gr.  ^phe^  and  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancienl  Greek  idea,  the  seat  of  the  Ovfio^i  and  ]/ev9 — 
nowhere  occurs  in  Scripture  (although  the  "  walls  of  tfie  heart," 
Jer.  iv.  19,  appear  to  comprehend  in  them  the  diaphragm  on 
which  the  heart  obliquely  rests)  i  only  once  (1  Gor.  xiv.  20) 
if>pip€<:  occurs  in  the  usual  metonymie  meaning,  as  understand- 
ing.   Even  the  liver,  placed  on  the  right  hand  at  the  top  in  the 

^  E.  F.  Nagelsbacb,  LaUinische  Stilistik  (1858),  p.  861. 

'  See  the  passages  in  Hupfeld,  Psalmen^  i.  99. 

'  Sometimes  as  the  integument  of  the  heart — KpMn^  or  nrop  hi  ^pht^ao 
that  the  name  thus  comprehends  in  it  the  membranes  oovering  the  cavity 
of  the  chest. 
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abdominal  cavity  under  the  ribs  0??)>  ^"^  ^^^  g^'  (•^?j  •^'5?> 
p^oXiy)  fixed  on  to  the  tinder  surface  of  the  liver,  are  never 
named,  or  certamly  only  rarely,  in  psychical  connection.  Bitter- 
ness, venom,  gall,  are  in  the  Scripture  kindred  ideas.  "  The 
gall  of  bitterness,**  therefore  (Acts  viii.  23),  is  a  metaphorical 
designation  of  malicious  envy  and  ill-feeling :  the  reciprocal  re- 
lation of  the  organ,  and  of  the  affection  that  is  expressed  there- 
by, is  nowhere  more  closely  intimated.  But  the  liver — which, 
according  to  a  widely  diffused  idea  of  antiquity,  is  considered 
as  the  seat  of  sensual  desire  and  pleasure* — seems  actually,  to 
be  named  not  without  this  reference,  when  (Prov.  vii.  23)  it  is 
said  that  the  young  man  suffers  himself  to  be  enticed  by  the 
prostitute,  till  the  "  dart  (of  sensual  love)  strikes  through  his 
liver;"  which  reminds  us  of  jecur  ulcerosum  (the  love-wounded 
liver)  in  Horace,  and  the  designation  of  love  in  Plautus,  as 
morbus  hepatarius;  against  which,  in  Lam.  ii.  11,  "My  liver  is 
poured  upon  the  earth"  is  only  meant  of  the  extremest  bodily 
experience  of  pain ;  and  Gen.  xlix.  6,  tA  ffirourd  /aou,  is  a  false 
translation  of  the  LXX.  The  spleen  is  wholly  unmentioned  in 
Scripture :  its  old  name,  which  the  Talmud  has  preserved  to  us, 
was  7\T\t:^?    Before  all  the  other  intestines  there  are  the  kidneys 

^  The  finer  elastic  mobile  heart  is,  according  to  Nemeeioe,  ch.  xvi. 
(p.  215,  ed.  MatthsQi),  the  organ  of  the  $v(AtMP^  and  the  soft  liver  the 
organ  of  the  ixs^vfAnrtxop  rov  $/  ttia^iataq^  i.e.  of  the  longing  effected  by 
eensual  feeling.  Mamertns  (iii.  9)  therefore  names  insensible,  doll  fnen, 
tepidi  jecoris  JiomuncuU.  Firmicos  Matemus  says  of  the  Persians :  Unam 
partem  captti  assignant,  nt  hominis  iram  quodammodo  denotare  videatur ; 
aliam  in  corde  statuunt,  ut  diversanun  cogitationum  yarietatem,  qoas  mul- 
tiplici  intentione  concipimus,  in  modum  silvarum  tenere  videator ;  tertia 
pars  constituitor  in  jecore,  unde  libido  nasoitor  et  voluptaa.  Among  the 
Arabs,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liver  {kibd)  is  regarded  as  the  seat  of  courage 
(Damnas,  Pferde  der  Sahara^  p.  185),  and  the  Talmud  Berachoth,  60a 
(comp.  Midrasch,  Ps.  ciii.))  where  the  functions  of  the  individual  bodily 
organs  are  enumerated,  says  of  the  liver,  DjTD  n33i  thus  attributing  to  it 
anger  and  passion.  Among  the  Malay  peoples,  the  liver  (qfi)  is  the  seat  of 
all  moral  impressions  and  feelings.  One  names  another  caressingly,  *^  My 
liver."  '*  My  liver  is  sick"  is,  in  other  words,  '*  I  am  angry."  '*  My  Hver  is 
anxious,"  "  My  liver  wishes,"  is  absolutely  equivalent,  in  other  words,  to 
"My  heart,"  "My  soul"  (Ausland,  1860,  p.  90). 

>  The  Talmud  says,  Z.C.,  pmc^  i)intD «  and  this  gives  to  the  spleen  a 
share  in  laughter.  We  recsM^  in  connection  with  this,  the  distich :  Cor 
sapit,  pulmo  loquitur,  fel  condtat  iram ;  Splen  ridere  facit,  cogit  amare 
jccur. 
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(rtvS),  v€if>poi),  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  on 
the  hinder  wall  of  the  abdomen,  of  which  the  Scripture  makes 
such  frequent  mention,  and  in  the  most  psychically  significant 
manner.  It  brings  the  tenderest  and  the  most  inward  experience 
of  a  manifold  kind  into  association  with  them.  When  man 
is  suffering  most  deeply  within,  he  is  pricked  in  his  kidneys 
(reins,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  21).  When  fretting  affliction  overcomes  him, 
his  kidneys  are  cloven  asunder  (Job  xvi.  13,  comp.  Lam.  iii.'l  3) ; 
when  he  rejoices  profoundly,  they  exult  (Prov.  xxiii.  16) ;  when 
he  feels  himself  very  penetratingly  warned,  they  chasten  him 
(Ps.  xvi.  7) ;  when  he  very  earnestly  longs,  they  are  consumed 
away  within  his  body  (Job  xix.  27) ;  when  he  rages  inwardly, 
they  shake  (1  Mace.  ii.  24).  As  the  omniscient  and  all-pene- 
trating knower  of  the  most  secret  hidden  tilings  of  man,  God 
is  frequently  called  (from  Ps.  vii.  10  to  the  Apocalypse)  the 
Trier  of  the  hearts  and  reins  ;^  and  of  the  ungodly  it  is  said,  that 
God  is  far  from  their  reins  (Jer.  xii.  2),  that  is,  that  He,  being 
withdrawn  back  into  Himself,  allows  not  Himself  to  be  per- 
ceived by  them.  Moreover,  nine  (Ps,  li.  8 ;  Job  xxxviii.  36) 
is,  without  doubt,  a  name  of  the  kidneys,  very  significant  (from 
rntD,  to  cover  with  fat),  as  the  kidneys  are  embedded  in  a  cushion 
of  fat.  In  the  latter  passage,  which  I  translate,  "  Who  hath 
placed  in  the  reins  wisdom,  and  given  to  the  cock  insight?" 
the  kidneys  are  regarded  as  the  organ  of  the  faculty  of  fore- 
boding,^ as  the  cock  is  considered  as  a  weather-prognosticator. 
According  to  the  former  passage,  it  is  the  kidneys  into  which 
a  spiritually  upright  nature  {^^%  as  oKijOeuiy  Eph.  iv.  21)  is 
implanted. 

We  have  thus  made  good  what  we  wished  to  substantiate, 
that  the  Scripture  subjects,  not  only  the  heart,  but  also  the 
organs  surrounding  it, — or,  as  we  need  not  speak  against  the 
sense  of   Scripture  from  the  standing  of  later  physiological 

^  In  Wisd.  i.  6,  kidneys,  heart,  and  tongue  are  placed  in  association,  as 
feelings,  thoughts,  and  words. 

3  In  Plato,  it  is  the  liver  (not  the  kidneys)  which,  so  far  as  the  craving 
portion  of  the  soul  experiences  influences  of  the  reason,  is  the  organ  of 
foreboding  (jittmiet)  and  of  enthusiasm  (Zeller,  Philosophie  d,  Griechen^  ii. 
275).  Therefore  the  prophetic  inspection  of  entrails  among  the  Greeks, 
Etruscans,  and  Romans,  was  especially  inspection  of  the  liver  (fiTecrofff^oTrU) : 
the  liver  and  gall  are  called  absolutely  r»  Qt:'Kky%ifa  (exia)^  and  the  liver 
TO  a«'A«yxi'OJ>. 
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knowledge,  the  entire  ganglionic  nervous  system  (the  sympa- 
thetic, or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  vaao  motor  nervoas  system), — 
to  the  influences  of  the  soul  and  of  the  spirit ;  and  yet  not  so 
as  to  place  the  head  and  the  intestines  in  opposition  to  one  an- 
other, as  the  life  of  thought  and  of  feeling ;  but  s&  as  to  suggest 
to  us  to  apprehend  the  two  in  both  relations,  as  poles  correspond- 
ing to  one  another.  The  heart  is  the  centre,  whence,  according 
to  the  Scripture,  the  soul  pervades  the  body, — everywhere  pre- 
sent in  a  manner  which  manifests  itself  locally,  but  yet  is  not 
local.  That  this  pervading  presence  is  effected  by  a  bipartite 
compact  nervous  system,  is  not  asserted  in  Scripture ;  but  it  is 
only  by  assuming-  the  fact,  that  what  Scripture  says  becomes 
intelligible.  The  nervous  system,  which  extends  through  the 
entii*e  corporeity,  even  to  its  most  delicate  and  extreme  sub- 
division of  tissue,  is  the  inner  body  of  the  soul,  ever  anew 
restoring  itself  from  tiie  blood.  It  is,  as  Keil  ^  ingeniously  ex- 
presses himself,  "  the  peculiar  body  of  our  Ego  (rather  of  our 
soul) :  the  other  parts-  are  the  body  of  this  body,  the  nourishing 
and  protecting  bark  of  this  its  tender  pith."  Whether,  besides 
this  anatomically  attested  nervous  system*— which  of  itself  has 
a  wondrous  arrangement  that  is  lost  in  mystery^ — there  is  also 
a  so-called  nerve-spirit,  is  questionable.  The  Holy  Scripture 
knows  nothing  of  it ;  the  name  of  the  soul,  fi^^,  has  nothing 
to  do  with.  it.  We  cannot  be  satisfied  when  v.  Budloff  '  defines 
nephesch  as  the  immaterial  spiritual  inner  body  of  man  formed 
from  the  nerve-spirit,  and,  in  exposition  of  Gen.  ii.  7,  makes  of 
a  nature  of  a  living  soul,  a  nature  endowed  with  a  nerve-spirit. 

1  Haschke,  SchOdel,  Him,  und  Seek,  p.  165. 

*  *^  In  order  to  give  only  a  weak  conception  of  the  eharaoter  of  this  mar- 
yelloTis  mechanism/'  says  SpiesB,  in  a  diacoorae  of  the  bodily  conditioning  of 
the  activities  of  the  soul  (1854),  '^  I  will  mention  that  here  generally  micro- 
scopic relations  are  treated  of,  and  that  the  thickness  of  single  nerve-fibres 
themselves  being  taken  at  l-200th  part  of  a  fine  (and  the  central  fibres  of 
the  brain  are  incomparably  finer  still),  in  a  single  square  inch  nearly  six 
millioDS  of  such  fibres  are  packed,  and  that  the  mass  of  a  civilised  man^s 
brain  may,  perhaps,  contain  upwards  of  60  cubic  inches.  Astonishment 
seizes  us  when  we  think  upon  the  marvellous  riches  of  such  an  oiganin- 
tion ;  and,  perhaps,  we  may  doubt  whether  we  shall  ever  attain  to  pene- 
trate into  its  mysteries,  and  ever  to  learn  to  know  only  the  coarser  relations 
of  this  disposition  of  filaments,  and  only  the  general  relations  of  their 
activities  entwining  with  one  another.** 

*  Lehre  vom  MenscJien^  p.  54. 
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Even  the  Cabbala  understands  by  ng>A««(?/4,— conformably  to  its 
ascending  triple  division^  nephesch^  nuzchy  neschama^ — not  nerve- 
spirit,  bat  the  animal  sool.  And  this  nerve-spirit  can  in  no 
case  be  taken  to  be  spiritnal,  in  the  special  sense:  rather  it 
forms  (if  we  assume  its  existence)  the  imponderable  inner  cor- 
poreity, standing  next  to  the  soid,  and  effecting  its  connection 
with  the  material  body — in  certain  circumstances  probably  also 
operating  outwardly;  for  anything  else  thaa  an  excessively 
subtle  fluid,  withdrawing  itself  from  sensible  perception,  as  the 
agent  of  nervous  activity,  has  never  been  understood  thereby. 
The  case  is  different,  however,  with  this  nervous  SBther,  from 
what  it  is  with  the  h'ght-sether.  The  latter  is.  a  postulate  of 
physics,  which  is  on  all  sides  experimentally  confirmed ;  but  the 
former  is  an  auxiliary  hypothesis  of  the  ancient  physiology, 
which  the  present  science  avows  that  it  needs  no  longer,  in  that 
the  doctrine  of  innervation  finds,  in  the  laws  of  electricity,  that 
illustration  in  defect  of  which  the  nerve-spirit  was  discovered. 
Nevertheless,  even  now  some  scientific  suffrages  are  still  found 
to  befriend  it  ^  and  in  the  manifold  dq)artments  of  magnetic 
clairvoyanoe,  it  is  a  thing  maintained  by  many  unanimous 
voices,  and  proved  by  numberless  facts,  for  which  credibility  is 
claimed.  We  do  not  venture  to  declare  it  a  phantom ;  so  much 
the  less,  as  there  are  only  the  ordinary  natural  phenomena  of 
life,  for  whose  explanation  science  does  not  need  it.  But  since 
no  difficulty  has  been  made  in  asserting,  as  an  hypothesis,  by  way 
of  explaining  this,  the  existence  of  a  periphery  outside  of  the 
nervous  system  withdrawn  from  perception, — i,e.  of  a  nervous 
atmosphere,^ — ^it  might  perhaps  be  possible  that  this  hypothesis 
should  establish  itself  scientifically,  if  science  were  no  longer  too 
proud  to  examine  inquisitively  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of 
the  life  of  the  soul,  and  no  longer  so  frivolous  as  to  be  deservedly 
mocked  by  them.  We  conceive  that  it  is  modest,  and  yet  not 
superstitious,  when  we  will  not  deny  the  existence  of  a  medium 
like  to  SBther,  by  means  of  which  the  nervous  system — this  skele- 
ton of  the  inner  body  of  the  soul — ^forms  a  compact  whole ;  and 
that  the  soul  under  certain  circumstances,  by  means  of  this 
medium,  can  produce  extraordinary  effects  upon  bodies,  both 
endowed  and  unendowed  with  soul,  and  can  come  into  relation 
with  a  world  closed  to  its  ordinary  intercourse.  But,  as  already 
^  See  Hoppe,  Medicinische  Brie/e^  p.  288. 
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observed^  thb  medium  is  in  no  case  purely  spiritual.  It  is  a 
physical  power,  falling,  under  a  physical  point  of  view,  into 
union  with  the  most  subtle  material  as  its  vehicle.^  And  as  the 
anatomically  recognised  nervous  body,  so  this  also — ^the  nerve  or 
soul  sether,  which  from  the  scientific  stand-point  is  still  hypo- 
thetical for  the  present — is  by  no  means  the  substance  of  the 
soul  itself,  but  only  the  most  delicate  material  manifestation  of 
the  soul,  which  in  itself  is  immaterial. 

But  in  order  rightly  to  understand  the  relation  of  the  soul 
to  that  many-branched  light-tree  of  the  nervous  system,  and  gene- 
rally to  corporeity,  it  is  necessary  to  renounce  \he  monistic  view 
aa  contrary  to  Scripture  as  it  is  to  experience — ^that  the  body 
is  the  self -formation  of  the  soul.  We  have  already  referred  to 
this  error  in  Sec.  VIII.,  and  shown  that  the  body,  if  we  regard 
its  original,  does  not  at  all  proceed  from  the  soul  in  the  way  in 
which  the  soul  proceeds  from  the  spirit.  Thence  it  happens 
that  the  natural  laws  of  the  body  bind  the  soul,  and  mediately 
the  spirit  also,  against  their  will :  thence  also  that  the  soul,  in 
spite  of  its  ubiquity  in  the  body,  can  still  only  receive  impres- 
sions and  exercise  influences  in  the  measure  of  the  existence  of 
conditions  which  are  present  without  its  co-operation :  thence 
that  the  organic  processes  of  healthy  life,  and,  moreover,  those 
which  accompany  the  functions  of  the  soul,  take  place  without 
our  knowledge  and  will,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  are  withdrawn 
from  our  consciousness  and  our  control.  It  must  not  here  be 
forgotten,  that  dependence  and  powerlessness  of  the  soul  in 
relation  to  the  body  actually  subsist  in  a  measure  which  con- 
tradicts (as  we  have  shown  in  Div.  II.  and  III.)  the  original 
position,  and  (as  we  shall  show  further  on)  entirely  contradicts 
the  destination,  of  man ;  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  must  it  be 
forgotten,  that  even  in  the  present  position  we  can  still  always 
bring  into  experience  the  eminence  of  the  soul  over  the  corpo- 
reity, by  being  able  to  draw  the  unconscious  into  our  conscious- 
ness, and  to  affect  the  independent  by  intention  and  direction 
of  will.  The  soul  knows  that  all  the  life  of  the  body,  even  to 
its  extremest  end,  and  most  delicate  atom,  goes  forth  from  it ; 
but  it  must  also  know,  that  the  conformity  to  its  purpose  of  the 
so  wonderfully  complicated  nervous  and  muscular  processes,  to 

1  Rightly  therefore  rejected  by  Kurtz,  Bibel  und  Astronomic^  1858, 
p.  580,  on  behalf  of  the  angelic  corporeity  maintained  by  him. 
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which  it  is  related  passively,— or  whether,  in*  an  instinctive  or 
conscious  and  voluntary  manner,  actively, — is  neither  its  own 
work  nor  its  own  operation.  It  is  the  impelling  power  of  the 
body;  bat  the  meohanism,  however  conformably  to  the  soul  it  is 
constructed^  is  fetill  not  constructed  by  it.  The  body,  with  the 
regularity  of  its  organic  processes,  is  related  to  the  soul  as  a 
Pandean  pipe,  which  is  so  arranged,  that,  however  unskilfully 
the  player  applies  himself  to  it,  a  certain  harmony  of  tone  is 
inevitable.  If  the  melody  which  the  instrument  gives  forth 
originate  from  the  soul,  tiie  isoul  must  know  the  height  and 
depth  of  the  individual  pipes,  as  also,  their  arrangement  with 
one  another.  But  if  it  know  nothing  of  all  this,  the  melodious 
association  of  tones  is  only  conditioned  by  the  organization  of 
the  pipes :  and  the  soul  effects  nothing  but  the  impulse  of  breath, 
\7hich  awakens  that,  which,  in  a  designed  form,  is  already, 
^Ithotigh  (mly  passively,  present.  In  this  similitude  of  a  dis- 
tinguished philosopher,^  we  are  at  once  reminded  of  Isa.  xvi.  11, 
where  the  excitement  of  the  intestines  in  the  deepest  compas- 
sion is  likened, to  the  sounding  of  a  harp;  and  of  Jer.  xlviii.  36, 
where  the  excitement  of  the  heart  ina  similar  affection  is  likened 
to  the  sounding  of  pipes.  It  is  the  breath  of  the  soul  which 
vibrates,  the  strings  of  this  harp,  and  blows  this  pipe;  but 
neither  the  stringing  of  the  harp,  nor  the  pipe's  capacity  and 
fulness  of  sound,  are  the  soul's  own  work. 

If  we  now  glance  once  more- back  to  the  relation  in  which 
the  Scripture  places  the  intestines  to  the  affections,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  makes  definite  organs  to  be  made  use  of  by 
this  or  that  affection,  and  refers  it  to  them.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  involved  in  an  untenable  popular  view,  if  Johannes  MilUer 
were  right  in  saying,  "  I  know  no  single  proof,  but  merely  tra- 
ditions, that  in  the  healthy  man  a  passion  acts  more  upon  one 
organ  than  upon  another.  No  special  passion  acts  regularly 
upon  the  stomach  or  the  heart :  in  the  sound  man,  their  effects 
extend  radiatim  from  the  brain  over  the  spinal  marrow,  over 
the  animal  and  organic  nervous  system.  Every  special  effect 
is  also  individual."^    But  this  assertion,  directed  against  Bichat 

*  A.  W.  Volkmann,  in  R.  Wagner's  H.  W,  ii.  642,  646. 

*  Physiologie^  L  816  (1834) ;  and  not  otherwise  Henle,  Volkmann,  and 
moreover  A.  Zeller,  art  "  Irre"  in  Ersch  u.^d  Oruber's  A,E. :  "  In  the  affec- 
tions is  shown  that  the  entire  body  is  a  psychical  organism ;  and  only  a 
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and  Fr.  Nasse, — who  consider  the  organs  of  the  abdomen  and  of 
the  chest  as  the  seat  ct  the  passions, — ^although  it  has  otherwise 
become  popnlar,  does  not  bear  the  test  of  dose  examination, 
and  analysis  of  the  appropriate  phenomena.     The  following 
is  the  remark  of  a  philosopher  who  has  entered  into  the  most 
special  investigation  of  this  matter:  ^^The  assertion  that  the 
several  movements  of  feeling  do  not  affect  the  special  organs  of 
the  body  in  a  different  manner,  both  quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive, is  one-sided,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  experiences  of  life  : 
it  is  not  true  that  sorrow  and  joy  stir  the  heart  in  the  same 
measure ;  it  is  an  error  to  say  that  every  passion  may  rise  into 
weeping ;  it  is  false  to  say,  that  only  in  the  case  of  those  who 
already  have  diseased  liver,  or  an  innate  excessive  tendency  to 
disease  of  the  liver,  does  anger  disturb  this  organ.    Who  by- 
unprejudiced  examination  would  ever  eome  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  bodily  phenomena  of  amazement  and  of  cheerfulness, 
of  persistent  heart-breaking  sorrow,  and  of  unrestrained  joyous- 
ness,  are  the  same  f     The  more  the  affections  are  considered 
without  prejudice,  and  the  more  closely  they  are  psychically 
analyzed,  the  more  firm  is  the  conviction,  that  as  well  the 
kind  of  excitement,  as  the  most  special  nervous  lines  in  which 
that  stimulus  proceeds,  are  peculiar  to  single  emotions.     Why 
this  is  so — why  sorrow  acts  upon  the  lachrymal  duct,  and  con- 
fidence and  hope  upon  the  tone  of  the  muscles,  is  certainly 
not  to  be  understood.    We  may,  indeed,  call  in  the  help  of 
teleology  and  symbolism ;  but  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  poetry 
of  these  arrangements  is  not  seldom  exposed  to  serious  risk."^ 
Even  Damerow  acknowledges  the  undeniable  fact  of  experience, 
and  conmiends  it  to  general  and  casuistic  investigation.    ^^  Alto- 
gether special  consideration,"  says  he,*  "  is  required  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bodily  effects  of  the  affections  and  passions,  for  the 
altogether  individual,  special,  constant,  or  varying  effects  *upon 
this  or  that  organ."    The  hypothesis  of  Scripture,  that  peculiar 

false  tradition  makes  the  special  passions  act  exclnsively  upon  special 
organs.  Only  in  the  affections,  which  require  a  distinct  member  for  the 
realization  of  an  urgent  idea  and  craving,  does  a  special  current  towards 
that  organ  occur." 

^  Domrich,  Die  psychischen  Zustdnde  ihre  organische  Vermittelung  und 
ihre  Wirkung,  in  Eruugung  KdrperUcher  Krankheiten  (1849),  p.  207. 

^  Damerow,  Ueber  die  Grundlage  der  Mimik  u,  Phynognomik^  in '  the 
AUgem.  Zeitschr.JUr  Pgychiatrie,  1860,  p.  429. 
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actions  upon  single  organs  are  proper  to  different  affections,  is 
thus  something  more  than  a  traditional  popular  superstition :  it 
is  actually  a  scientific  problem.^  Besides,  also,  Scripture,  in 
this  matter,  does  not  draw  too  sharply  defined  limitations. 
Among  what  manifold  affections  does  it  distribute  the  reins  I 
It  is  marvellous  that  it  thus  appropriates  the  reins — the  kidneys. 
The  kidneys  confessedly  suggest  the  urinary  apparatus;^  and 
even  a  mutual  relation  of  the  function  of  the  kidneys  and  the 
sexual  function  has  been  observed,  which  must  depend  upon 
the  co-operation  of  the  renal  and  spermatic  nerves.  Our  self- 
observation,  however^  allows  us  only  to  detect  mediately  an 
influence  of  terror  on  the  kidneys,  by  a  resulting  secretion  of  a 
watery  urine.  With  what  justice  Scripture  associates  the  kid- 
neys, e,g.  with  aspiration,  we  cannot  conceive.  Does  Scripture 
perchance  name  them  only  by  way  of  illustration,  instead  of 
the  innermost  inward  parts  of  the  bodyt  Or  did  antiquity 
feel,  in  this  respect,  otherwise  than  we  do — namely,  more  pro- 
foundly and  more  plainly! — — 

.  The  solution  of  our  psychological  problem  has  here  reached 
its  result.  The  natural  state  of  man,  as  Scripture  conceives 
and  represents  it,  is  now  plain  to  us.  We  have  sought  to  make 
it  plain  to  ourselves,  by  pursuing  it  from  within  outwardly, 
according  to  our  design  expressed  in  the  opening  of  Sec.  I.,  and 
considering  first  the  spirit;  then  its  self^manifestation,  the  soul; 
thirdly,  its  means  of  representation  to  itself,  the  body.  From 
the  natural  condition,  we  turn  now  to  the  twofold  pair  of 
contrasted  fundamental  circumstances  which  interchangeably 
prevail  over  him.  These  are  the  contrasted  conditions  of 
waking  and  sleeping,  of  health  and  disease.  Our  standing 
here  also  is  the  biblical  one,  and  our  point  of  view  the  psycho- 

^  What  occurred  in  the  inyestigation  of  the  psychical  significaDce 
{psychica  dignitas)  of  special  inner  organs,  may  be  found  in  Friedrich^s  New 
Magazine  of  Psychology^  1882,  i.  pp.  101-104,  to  which  we  direct  succeed- 
ing labourers  in  the  field  of  biblical  psychology. 

'  The  method  and  manner  in  which  Haussmann,  Die  bibUsche  Lehre  vom 
Menscheiiy  p.  33,  after  Beck,  squares  together  the  action  of  the  kidneys  in 
secreting  urine,  with  the  psychical  importance  attributed  to  them  in  Scrip- 
ture, is  altogether  too  vague.  The  thought  of  Hegel  (Enqfcl.)^  that  even 
the  intestineB  are  a  *'  system  of  ihe  eorporealization  of  the  spiritual,**  easily 
leads  to  results  without  foundation.  For  the  body  is  for  the  soi^  (in  its 
attraction  to  the  material),  but  not  through  the  soul. 
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logic  one.  The  material  on  which  we  work  consists  in  the 
direct  statements  of  Scripture  on  these  circumstances,  and  the 
indirect  means  of  knowledge  which  it  presents  to  ns  for  form- 
ing a  right  judgment  of  these.  Our  next  subject  is  waking 
and  sleeping,  with  the  intermediate  condition — much  referred 
to  in  Scripture — of  dreaming. 


SLEEPING,  WAKING,  DREAMING. 

Sec.  XIV. 

The  soul,  as  we  have  concluded  on  biblical  grounds,  as  well  in 
respect  of  the  spirit  whose  self-manifestiition  it  is,  as  in  respect 
of  the  body,  by  means  of  which  it  brings  itself  to  manifestation 
in  the  midst  of  its  sensible  surroundings,  is  sevenfold  (septi" 
formis).  In  virtue  of  its  seven  spirit-like  forms  of  life,  it  is 
the  djoxa  of  the  spirit ;  and  as  it  fills  the  seven  soul-like  forms 
of  life  of  the  body  with  its  life,  it  must  make  this  body  its  own 
doxOj  and  mediately  that  of  the  spirit  also.  When  these  twice 
seven  forms  of  life  are  conceived  of,  in  full  activity  of  their  inter- 
acting, ascending,  and  descending  functions, — so  that  even  the 
bodily  life  is  disclosed  outwai'dly,  and,  so  far  as  this  is  possible, 
serviceably  accompanies  conscious  and  voluntary  emotions  of 
the  soul, — this  is  the  condition  of  waking,  the  condition  of  "W 
(Hellenistic  yprjyopetVy  formed  from  iyprfyopivaL),  or,  so  far  as 
it  is  purposely  maintained,  of  Ti?B^  (irypvirveiv). 

But  sleep  is  the  periodical  sinking  of  the  seventh,  sixth, 
fifth  form  of  life,  back  into  the  fourth,  even  to  the  first.  To 
this  nature  of  sleep  corresponds  in  the  most  marked  manner 
the  Greek  icaTaj>opd^  from  Kara^peg^dcu,  (Acts  x.  9).  The  Old 
Testament  appellations  of  sleep  form  a  climax  of  three  degrees: 
1.  no^an  (nD«),  from  M,  LXX.  vvoTar/fw^y  from  ward^eu; 
(Matt.  xxv.  5) ;  2.  n^ef,  from  )??;,  LXX.  wrvo^  {vttvovv),  the 
intensive  of  the  previous  word  (Isa.  v.  27;  Ps.  cxxi.  4);  3. 
HDi;'}]?,  from  D1")?,  LXX.  Storoo-^?,  for  which  other  translations 
have  Kara^opd  or  Kapo^  or  K&fjui,  i.e,  deeper  (Acts  xx.  9)  or 
heavier  sleep  (Luke  ix.  32).    The  highest  degree  of  profound 
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sleep,  effected  or  ordained  by  God  for  a  special  end,  is  desig- 
nated by  'n  nOTW  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  12 ;  comp.  Gen,  ii.  21,  xy.  12). 
When  man  falls  asleep,  the  first  thing  is,  that  the  activity 
which  tmites  everything  that  characterizes  waking,  and  which 
is  the  essence  of  the  seventh  form  of  life,  retires.  The  activity, 
moreover,  of  the  sixth  form  of  life  ceases,  in  that  the  speech, 
which  proceeds  from  the  understanding  that  prepares  the  ideas 
and  words,  as  far  as  it  is  outwardly  spoken,  with  the  organic 
functions  that  co-operate  to  produce  it,  and  generally  every 
action  that  is  relat^  to  the  outer  world,  and  accomplished  by 
the  muscles,  are  suspended.  Thirdly,  the  outer  senses  are 
closed;  the  origination  of  perceptions  and  ideas  caused  by  sen- 
sation, and  thus  also  the  subjective  impression  of  them  on  the 
mind,  ceases;  the  receptivity  of  sensible  perception,  wherein 
subsists  the  essence  of  l^e  fifth  form  of  life,  is  diecked.  It  is 
no  extinction  of  these  manifestations  of  life,  only  a  binding; 
still  more  correctly  expressed,  an  involution.  A  further  retro- 
gression is  not  possible.  The  activity  of  the  fourth  form  of 
life  continues,  in  the  pulsation  of  the  heart ;  that  of  the  third, 
in  the  flow  of  the  blood ;  that  of  the  second,  in  the  breathing 
in  and  out;  that  of  the  ^rst,  in  the  incessant  renovation  of  the 
organism  from  the  fountains  of  its  origin.  A  sick  man's  sleep 
affords  hope  of  his  recovery  (John  xL  12;  Ecclus. .  xxxiv. 
(xxxi.)  2),^  because  that  renovation  is  more  intensive  in  sleep 
than  in  waking.  It  resembles  the  embryonic  plastic  power, 
as  sleep,  when  it  is  profound,  recalls  in  other  ways  also  the 
embryonic  condition.  ^'  Every  night  we  sink  back  into  that 
state  whence  we  came ;  and  the  spiritual,  as  the  bodily,  life  of 
every  day  contracts  itself  to  its  first  roots,in  order  to  spring  up 
again  on  the  following  morning  with  new  living  vigour.  In 
sweet  distraction  of  thought,  our  spirit  retires  at  first  out  of  the 
hemispheres  of  the  brain,  into  the  chain  of  the  large  cerebral 
ganglions.  They  also  become  paralyzed,  however :  the  corpus 
siricUumf  ,ihe  thalamus  opticus^  and  corpora  quadrigemina  are 

1  It  may  be  translated :  Sleep  recoyers  heavy  sickiiess;  i.e.  (with  special 
reference  to  feverish  disease)  heals  it ;  or,  since  Upi^uif  is  elsewhere  only 
used  intransitively — according  to  the  reading,  Upiyf/u — sleep  washes  away 
(eluit)  severe  sickness.  But  this  occurs,  moreover,  in  the  reading  vs-yoir, 
which  gives  a  more  fitting  meaning  to  the  first  half  verse ;  as  this,  that 
heavy  sickness  does  not  suffer  sleep  to  come  on. 
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able  no  lotiger  either  to  enliven  the  glance  or  to  support  the 
limbs ;  the  eyelid  droops^  forsaken  by  the  paralyzed  nerve  of 
the  muscles  of  the  eyes;  the  balance  is  lost;  only  the  ever- 
wakeful  source  of  our  life — the  medulla  oblongata — remains 
unaffected  by  this  retirement.  Like  the  heart — the  primum 
movena  and  ultimo  moriens — it  still  maintains  the  play  of  the 
vital  muscles  of  the  body,  and  the  vital  processes  themselves. 
If  these  limits  are  passed,  there  ensues  powerlessness  and 
death."^ 

To  the  four  bodily  forms  of  life,  then,  to  which  in  sleep 
life  retreats,  correspond  also  the  spirit-like  psychical :  for  the 
dream  is  a  characteristic  psychic  phenomenon,  in  whidi  the 
spirit,  with  the  activities  proper  to  it,  transferred  into  a  position 
of  repose,  as  it  were,  represents  the  spectator;  and  which  it 
annuls  as  soon  as  its  will,  appearing  out  of  inactivity,  or  out  of 
a  reaction  as  yet  only  feeble,  begins  to  interfere  either  by  way 
of  restraint  or  stimulus.*  If  the  sleep  be  profound,  the  sleeper 
does  not  dream  at  all :  the  soul  has  retreated  absolutely  into 
the  unconsciousness  of  the  first  form  of  life,  which  consists 
in  direct  yet  dim  self-apprehension ;  it  lives,  and  is  moreover 
active,  but  without  being  manifest  to  itself  in  the  lowest  hid- 
den ground  of  its  nature.  If  the  retreat  of  the  forms  of  life 
pause  at  the  fourth,  or  if  it  raise  itself  from  the  deeper  sub- 
mergence back  again  to  this,  the  dream  begins,  tfhn^  ivinrviov 
(Svecpo^  only  in  the  book  of  Wisdpm;  Svap  only  in  Matt.).* 
The  unconscious  will  proceeds  out  of  itself  as  an  impulse, 
which,  according  to  the  man's  disposition,  expresses  itself  in  this 
or  that  way,  but  always  with  less  restraint  and  more  strongly 
than  in  waking  life;  and  the  impulse  seeks  for  itself  within 
the  world  of  forms,  that  has  been  stored  up  during  the  waking 

^  E.  Huschke,  Ic,  p.  161 ;  compare  the  able  treatise  ou  sleeping,  wak- 
ing, and  kindred  states,  by  Purkinje  in  R.  Wagner's  H.W,  iii.  2,  431. 
Also  Erdmann,  Psychol  p.  19,  apprehends  sleep  as  "a  return  into  the 
embryonic  life.** 

'  Hence  we  perceive  a  meaning,  when  Erdmann  {Das  TrSumen,  em 
Vortrag^  1861,  12)  calls  sleep  the  feminine,  and  waking  the  masculine,  side 
of  human  life. 

'  Goschel,  Der  Mensch  diesseits  und  jenseits^  p.  43 :  *^  As  sleep  may  be 
reiHresented  as  sinking  (Ktnm^ci),  the  dream  may  be  represented  as  the 
rising  (ifyn^o^i*)."  Gomp.  the  luminous  representaticm  of  the  course  of 
events  in  Kohler,  Zachariah  (1861),  p.  42. 
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life,  an  object  corresponding  to  its  own  determination,  in  the 
representation  of  which,  or  its  fantastic  new  formation,  idea  and 
-volition  are  concerned, — a  kind  of  birth-labour,  which  comes 
to  breaking  forth  in  the  fonrth  form  of  life;  m  i^Bivownj^ 
ifHtvrd^era^  xapBuiy  i,e.  as  the  heart  deviseth  to  itself  forms  in 
travail  ^  (Ecclus*  xxxi.  (xxxiv.)  5).  For  the  proper  laboratory 
of  the  dream,  according  to  Scripture,  is  the  heart.  Thus  the 
Scripture  names  the  seat  of  the  imagination  (Sec.  VII.),  where 
that,  which  in  the  first  forms  germinates,  and  expands,  and 
struggles  forth,  comes  into  daylight  prepared ;  and  the  seat  of 
the  capacity  of  presentiment,  which  does  not  bring  forth  images, 
but  receives  images  into  itself  —  that  is,  receives  immediate 
impressions  of  the  future,  and  generally  impressions  full  of 
mystery.  The  head  indeed  is  so  little  unconcerned  in  dream- 
ing, that  in  the  book  of  Daniel  dreams  are  even  called  ^Wisions 
of  the  head,''  and  forms  of  the  brain  therefore ;  but  depending 
on  the  daily  activity  of  the  brain,  this  relation  is  rather  secon- 
dary and  passive.  The  activity  of  the  region  of  the  heart,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  increased ;  and  thence — where,  moreover,  lie 
the  roots  of  thought — spring  fOTth  (without  piercing  to  the 
clearness  of  the  spiritual,  daylight  consciousness  of  the  free, 
fully  conscious  thought)  dreams  formed  and  coloured  by  sense, 
and,  as  it  were,  painted  ou  the  cloud-gloom  of  the  vegetative 
life.  ^'  I  slept,"  says  the  Shulamite,  beginning  to  relate  a  dream 
(Cant.  V.  2),  "  and  my  heart  was  waking."  ^  Dream-forms 
which  obtrude  themselves  falsely  upon  man  as  divine  revela- 
tion, are  called  deceit  of  the  heart  (p!>  nwn,  Jer.  xxiii.  26).' 

There  are  none  of  the  manifestations  of  life  belonging  to 
the  three  highest  forms  of  life  which  are  not  carried  on  in  the 
dreamer;  but  although  not  in  unconsciousness,  still  only  in 
phantasy,  not  in  outer  reality.    For  the  real  activity — ^which  is 

^  Qrimm  remarks  that  the  mention  of  women  with  child  was  rather  to 
be  expected.  Not  only,  however,  in  the  case  of  pregnant  women,  bat  also 
in  those  who  are  aotnallj  bearing  (and  even  those  who  are  tincrtlj  abont 
to  bear),  varioos  nervous  disturbances  may  be  considered  as  degrees  be- 
tween the  morbid  impulses  and  high  degrees  of  psychical  alienation  (e.g, 
mania)^egree8  which  not  seldom  express  themselves  in  hallucination. 

«  See  my  Canticles^  p.  128. 

*  Corresponding  to  this  biblical  representation,  the  spirit  of  Clytem- 
nestra,  in  .fischylus'  Eumen.^  says,  v.  104,  to  the  sleeping  chorus  of  furies, 
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instrumentally  carried  on  by  the  body-— of  those  powers  that 
act  externally^  has  ceased;  they  have,  as  being  reduced  to 
potentialities,  entered  into  the  fourth  form  of  life,  and  there — 
often  in  sach  a  lively  manner,  that  the  dreamer,  v^thout  know- 
ing it,  becomes  the  speaking,  echo  of  the  impressicms  inwardly 
received* — carry  on  their  play  in  the  picture-world  of  the  heart. 
The  dream  is  only  a  phantom  of  the  waking  life,  a  shadow 
which  fleeih  when  one  awaketh  (Job  xx.  8).  Therefore  the 
melting  of  the  dream  at  awakening  is  in  Scripture  a  favourite 
image  for  destruction  without  trace  left  (Ps.- Ixxiii*  20;  Isa. 
xxix.  7).  And  emphatic  warning  is  given  against  trusting 
in  dreams.  ^^  Where  many  dreams  are,"  saith  the  Preacher 
(Eccles.  v.  7),  ^  thei'e  are  many  vanities  and  words.''  The  son 
of  Sirach  carries  on  this,  when  in  ch.  xxixL  1  he  says ;  "  The 
hopes  of  a  man  void  of  understanding  are  vain  and  false,  and 
dreams  lift  up  fools.  As  he  that,  catoheth  at  a  ishadow,  and 
followeth  after  the  wind,  so  is  he  that  regardeth  dreams.  The 
vision  of  dreams  is  a  resemblance  (tovto  tcark  rovTov)^  even  as 
the  likeness  of  a  face- to  face  (vpoadnrov  6/ioio9fiay* 

But  this  prevailing  illusory  character  of  dreams  has,  more- 
over, its  reverse  side.  The  dream  is  a  domain  of  experience, 
to  which  is  appropriated  an  intellectual,  ethical,  and  spiritual 
significance  far  transcending  the  unimportance  of  appearance 
or  seeming.  As  spirit  and  soul  are  associated  as  essence  and 
manifestation,  and  as  the  peculiarity  of  man  as  such  subsists  \a 
the  reciprocal  modification  of  his  spirit-life  and  bodily  life  by 
the  soul,  which  is  the  link  that  associates  the  two,  it  is  certainly 
impossible,  that  when  the  soul  and  its  corporeal  self '-manifesta- 
tion retire  to  the  sources  whence  they  originated,  there  should 
not  at  the  same  time  follow  a  retirement  of  the  spirit.  •  It  may 
be  said  without  hesitation,  that'  when  the  man  sleeps,  his  spirit' 
also  sleeps,  so  far  as  it  does  not  make  itself  manifest  outwardly, 
as  in  waking  life ;  just  as  the  Scripture  says  of  God,  that  He, 
as  it  were,  sleeps  (Ps.  xliv.  24,  Ixxviii.  65),  when  He  does  not 
interfere  in  wliat  is  happening  externally,  as  might  be  expected 
from  His  righteousness  and  truth.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  the  Scripture  says  of  God,  Ps.  cxxi.  4,  is  also  true  of  the 

1  This  aleep-isdklDg  la  called  io  Scciptare  ntn,  Isa.  hi.  10;  comp.  Cant 
yu.  10. 
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spirit,  that  He  neither  slumbers  dot  sleeps.  As  the  activity  of 
the  soul  and  of  the  body  only  changes  its  character,  and  does  not 
cease,  still  less  does  that  of  the  s|»rit.  ^  Quiescit  a  munere  suo 
exteme,''  says  Hamann  in  his  Latin  Exercvtium^  '^uti  conditor 
ab  opificio  suo  quievit;  attamen  pergit  operari,  leque  ac  vivere  in 
somno  baud  cessamus,  qu:amvis  per  quietem  vitam  non  sentia- 
mus."  The  distinction  is  only,^hat  in  God  there  is  no  difference 
of  the  consciousness  of  day  and  night;  but  to  the  self-conscious 
creature  its  own  nature  is  never  fia  transparent  as  that  of  God 
is  to  Him.  And  esjf)ecially'we,  the  men  who  live  in  an  earthly 
body,  have,  as  the  background  of  our  being,  a  dim  region,  out 
of  which  our  thinking  labours  forth  4o  the  daylight^  and  in 
which  much  goes  forward,  especially  in  the  condition  of  sleep, 
of  which  we  can  only  come  to  a  knowledge  by  looking  back 
afterwards.  Experience  confirms  to  us  the  assertion  of  Scrip- 
ture (Ps«  cxxvii.  3),  that  God  giveth  to  His  beloved  in  sleep. 
Not  only  many  poetidal  and  nitisi<^  inventions^  but,  moreover, 
many  scientifi<^  solutions  and  spiritual  perceptions,  have  l)een 
conceived  and  born  from  the  life  of  genius  awakened  in  sleep ; 
and  as  Lavater  confesses  in  his  Pontius  Pilatiu:^  ^*If  we  take 
together  all  the  dream-visions  in  the  Bible,  and  consider  them 
with  a  calculating  glance;  if,  of  the  numerous  histories  of 
ancient  and  modem  days,  of  all  which  Plutarch,  Valerius 
Maximus,  Pliny,  Suetonius,  Yelleius  Paterculus,  and  so  many 
wise  and  honourable  men  of  antiquity  relate,  we  grant  nothing, 
and  are  willing  to  explain  all,  without  exception,  as  deliberate 
falsehoods  or  childish  superstition8,-^a  course-  which  seems  to 
me  to  involve  no  praise  of  our  reasonableness  and  wisdom,  of 
our  love  of  truth  and  perception  of  truth ;  if  we,  moreover, 
bound  by  the  ppirit  of  our  free-thinking  age,  declare  the  whole 
to  be  falsehood  and  folly,  and  merely  hesitate  at  the  review  of 
all  the  biblical  dreams, — can  we,  as  reverencing  the  Bible — we 
who  pardonably  believe  in  the  Bible  histories— can  we  help 

1  Comp.  Kahnis,  Dogmatik^  i.  186 :  "  At  the  source  of  the  actual  con- 
•ciousnees,  t.«.  that  which  is  definitely  imprinted  on  the  individual  powers, 
directed  to  a  definite  purpose,  and  associated  with  the  nervous  functions, 
lies  the  potential  self -consciousness,  the  innermost  core  of  the  spirit,  which 
is  affected  hy  no  change  of  the  nervous  functions, — an  image  of  God,  who 
neither  slumbers  nor  deeps." 

*  Lavater's  AusgewOhlte  Schri/ten^  von  J.  K.  Orelli  (1841),  Part  L  p.  165. 
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confessing  that  there  is  in  haman  nature  a  sensoriam  far 
invisible,  absent,  remote,  future,  contingent  things,  for  real 
images  and  sensuous  symbols  of  such  things;  which  senso- 
rium,  under  certain  contacts  of  higher  natures,  under  certain 
influences,  which  in  natural  ways  are  hidden  from  us,  may  be 
set  in  motion  and  appointed  to  the  perception  of  such  things 
as  can  be  perceiyed  by  no  other  sensoriumt** 

Certainly  the  deep  of  man's  internal  nature,  into  whidi  in 
sleep  he  sinks  back,  conceals  far  more  than  is  manifest  to  him- 
self. It  has  been  a  fundamental  error  of  most  psychologists 
hitherto,  to  make  the  soul  only  extend  so  far  as  its  consciousness 
extends :  it  embraces,  as  is  now  always  acknowledged,  a  far 
greater  abundance  of  powers  and  relations  than  can  commonly 
appear  in  its  consciousness.  To  this  abundance  pertains,  more- 
over, the  faculty  of  foreboding,  that  leads  and  warns  a  man 
without  conscious  motive,  and  anticipates  the  future, — a  faculty 
which,  in  the  state  of  sleep,  wherein  the  outer  senses  are 
fettered,  is  frequently  unbound,  and  looms  in  the  remoteness 
of  the  future;  as,  among  the  ancients,  especially  ^schylus 
beautifully  and  appropriately  says  :^ 

h  iflipCf  li  (Miip*  dTpOOKOTOg  (Ppt96t9, 

Tot  in  deep  the  iq>irit  is  clear-sighted ; 

By  day  the  spuiVs  vision  of  the  fature  is  limited. 

With  respect  to  this  natural  gift  of  divination,  the  Talmud 
names  the  dream  the  sixtieth  part  of  prophecy ;'  and  Tertullian, 
with  respect  to  it,  suggests,  in  his  psychological  section  de  somno^ 
the  question.  Quia  tarn  extraneus  humanitatisy  ut  non  cUiquam 
aliqiiando  viaionem  fidelem  aenserit  f  The  dreams  of  Joseph  in 
his  father^s  house  (Gen.  xxxvii.  5-11),  which,  as  became  plain 

*  Eumen,  v.  106. 

'  The  ingenious  talmudic  passage  Berachoth^  676,  runs :  "  Five  are  a 
sixtieth.  Fire,  honey,  and  Sabbath,  sleep  and  dreaming.  Fire  is  a  siz*- 
tieth  of  heU ;  honey  is  a  sixtieth  of  manna ;  Sabbath  is  a  siztieih  of  the 
fature  world ;  sleep  is  a  sixtieth  of  death ;  dreaming  is  a  sixtieth  of  pro- 
phecy." Similar  to  this  is  another  passage.  Genesis  Eabba,  c.  xvii. :  "  Three 
things  are  fallings  off  (as  foliage  from  the  tree) :  sleep  is  a  falling  off  from 
death ;  dreaming  is  a  falling  off  from  prophecy ;  the  Sabbath  is,  a  falling 
off  from  the  future  world.'*  B.  Abm  adds  to  these  two  more :  **  The  sua 
is  a  falling  off  from  the  light  of  heaven ;  the  Thora  is  a  falling  off  from  the 
wisdom  of  heaven.*' 
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to  him  subsequently  (xHi.  9),  figuratively  predicted  to  him  his 
future  eminence  over  the  house  of  Jacob ;  the  dreams  of  the 
chief  butler  and  the  chief  baker  of  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xL),  which, 
as  Joseph  interprets  them,  signify  beforehand  the  forthcoming 
several  issue  of  their  destiny ;  the  dream  of  the  warrior-  in  the 
Midianitish  camp  in  the  time  of  Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  13), — are 
illustrations  of  such  dreams  of  presentiment  {(fyavrcUTcac  oveipov 
TTpofji/rjvvovaairj  Wisd.  viii.  17-19).  In  all  these  cases  the 
dreams  are  not  designated  as  divinely  produced ;  and  there  is 
no  need  of  any  other  source  of  origination  than  that  natural 
gift  of  insight^  innate  in  the  soul,  and  variously  allotted  to 
individuals  and  peoples,  which  slumbers  when  the  man  wakes, 
and  often  wakes  up  when  he  slumbers.  Its  representation  of 
the  future  is  often  concealed  behind  enigmatical  symbols ;  and 
with  reference  to  this.  Scripture  recognises  a  science  of  dream- 
interpretation  (l^"UriB  or  "^9^),  but  as  a  capacity  bestowed  from 
above  (Dan.  i.  17 ;  comp.  Gen.  zl.  8,  xli.  16). 

Another  significant  aspect  of  dreaming  is  the  ethical.  It  is 
not  alone  the  external  world,  with  its  after  effects  echoing  and 
growing  dim  in  the  distance,  which  is  represented  in  the  dream 
(wherefore  the  Preacher  says,  v.  3 :  "  The  dream  cometh  from 
the  multitude  of  trouble");  but,  moreover,  our  entire  innate 
and  acquired  subjectivity  is  manifested  there  in  a  natural  truth- 
fulness, that  breaks  through  the  pressure  of  external  relations 
and  the  simulation  of  the  waking  life.  In  the  dream  the  man 
has  himself  before  himself  as  in  a  mirror  {Karhavrf,  vpoaamov ' 
ofioiafjLa  irpoawTToVy  Ecclus.  xxxi.  3).  And  not  merely  the  con- 
stitution and  contents  of  the  soul,  including  the  state  of  the 
body,  but  mediately  also  the  constitution  and  contents  of  the 
spirit,  come  to  manifestation  in  the  dream  as  in  a  hieroglyph. 
Is  the  man  of  a  carnal  tendency  t  It  may  be  said  of  him,  in 
some  measure,  when  he  is  unconsciously  sleeping,  what  is  said 
of  a  dead  man  in  Kom.  vi.  7  (o  afrro0avi>v  BcBi/calayrcu  airo  t^9 
afmpriiPi),  so  far  as  the  actual  sinning  ceases,  although  in  sub- 

1  VicL  J.  P.  Lange,  art.  "Ahnung"  in  Herzog's  R.E.,  and  E.  von 
I^asanlz,  Die  propheiische  Kraft  der  Menschlichen  Seele  in  Dichiem  wid 
Denkem^  1858,  4.  **A8,"  says  the  Spanish  physician  Huarte,  *^  there  are 
men  who  excel  others  in  remembering  past  events,  or  in  the  perception  of 
the  present,  so  there  are  also  men  who  have,  more  than  others,  the  natural 
capacity  of  representing  to  themselves  tJie  future." 
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Stance  it  is  onlj  dammed  up  at  its  fountain.  But  as  soon  as 
ever  dreaming  is  combined  with  the  sleep^  the  spirit  suffers, 
from  the  side  of  the  dark  and  fiery  life  of  the  soul  withdrawn 
from  its  light — driven  round  by  the  flesh  and  self— a  degra- 
dation towards  the  tool ;  and  from  the  selfishness  of  the  soul, 
its  selfish  impulses,  its  restlessness  stimulated  by  selfishness,  are 
formed  in  the  heart  all  kinds  of  sinful  images,  of  which  the 
man  is  ashamed  when  he  awakens,  and  on  account  of  which 
remorse  sometimes  disturbs  even  ^e  dreamer,  especially  those 
dreaming  forms  that  proceed  from  the  sexual  impulse  and  its 
allurements,  which  will  be  all  the  more  dominant  and  unchaste 
the  less  the  man  in  hb  waking  state  strives,  and  is  accus- 
tomed, to  keep  himself  in  strict  discipline  on  this  side  of  his 
natural  disposition.  The  modem  doctrine  of  the  soul,  indeed, 
regards  these  dreams  as  free  from  guilt  ;^  but  Scripture  de- 
cides otherwise,  and  even  looks  upon  the  involuntary  emission 
of  seed,  as  a  loathsome  contamination,  which  makes  him  who 
suffers  it  unclean  for  the  current  day  (Lev.  xv.  16),  and  even 
banishes  the  warrior  from  the  camp  (Deut  xxiii.  10)  ;  for  it  is 
a  disgrace  of  the  spirit  that  it  has  lost  its  royalty,  and  should 
allow  itself  to  be  involuntarily  driven  round  by  the  wheel  of 
nature.  Our  own  conscience  confirms  the  judgment  from  which 
the  institutions  of  the  Thora  proceed ;  and  the  whole  of  anti- 
quity, from  India  to  Egypt,  is  unanimous  on  this  fualyeip  rrjp 
adpica  of  the  dreamer  (Jude  ver.  5).  These  licentious  dreams 
show  just  this,  that  the  spirit  has  let  go  the  reins ;  it  attains  to 
the  perception  of  it  in  the  veiling  of  the  spirit  that  follows  them. 
For  so  far  as  man  in  God  has  once  more  attained  power  over 
himself,  the  spirit  of  the  sleeper  sinks  not  into  the  flesh,^  but  into 
God,  from  whom  it  originated :  it  communes  with  God,  and  finds 

*  Thusi  for  example,  Schemer,  Das  Lehen  des  Traums  (1861),  p.  192 : 
"  Collectiyely,  the  sexual  impulses,  and  their  dream-images  that  occur  ia 
sleep,  are  morolly  wholly  iudifferent.*' 

'  The  Semitic  Dl^  (Syr.  chebno,  Arab,  hubn)  qMcially  designate  such 
sexual,  lustful  dreams ;  see  the  true  development  of  the  meaning  of  the 
verbal  stem  in  Ges,  Thes,  But  the  word  has  become  then  the  conception  of 
a  species  of  the  dream:  ^*  so  nevertheless,  that,  at  least  in  Arabic,  this  deno- 
mination of  the  dream,  on  account  of  the  sexual-sensual  meaning  attached 
to  it,  is  avoided  when  prophetic,  spiritual,  pure,  and  true  dream- visions  are 
spoken  of,  and  mandm  or  ruja  is  used.  It  would  be  a  kind  of  contradicdo 
in  adjecto  to  say  itUm  fiddUc^  a  true  dream ;  all  the  world  says  manam 
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itself  with  its  senses  in  God^  as  in  falling  asleep^  so  also  still  in 
awakening  (Isa.  xxvi.  9 ;  Ps.  cxxxiz*  18^  comp.  iiL  6^  iv.  9). 

A  third  significant  aspect  of  dreams  is  the  spiritual :  they 
may  become  the  department  and  means  of  a  direct  and  special 
intercourse  of  God  with  man,  for  specific  purposes,  individual, 
or  general.  We  divide  dreams,  in  this  view,  into  dreams  of 
conscience  and  dreams  of  revelation.^  .  The  witness  of  con- 
science— which,  besides,  in  man's  conscience,  instinctively  and 
judicially  attends  all  his  doings — ^may  make  itself  objective,  and 
expand  within  the  dream-life,  and  the  night-life  generally, 
into  inwardly  perceptible  transactions  between  God  and  the 
man.  Thus  God  appeared  threatening  and  warning  Abime- 
lech  (Gen.  xz.)  and  Laban  (Gen.  xxxi.  24)  by  night,  in 
dreams;  and  the  wife  of  Pilate  warned  her  husband  against 
being  concerned  in  the  death  of  the  Just  One,  in  consequence 
of  the  terror  that  she  had  experienced  in  a  dream  (Matt,  xxvii. 
19).  Such  a  phenomenon,  with  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  conviction  of  the  sinfulness  and  nothingness  of  man,  is  the 
vision  of  the  night  with  the  spirit's  voice,  which  Eliphaz  re- 
lates in  Job  iv.  12-21.  And  Elihu  describes  (with  reference 
to  Job's  utterance,  vii.  13)  such  experiences  of  the  sleeping 
mai^  as  may  kindle  repentance  (xxxiii.  15) :  ^^  In  a  dream,  in  a 
vision  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  in  slum- 
berings  upon  the  bed;  then  He  uncovereth  the  ear  of  men, 
and  sealeth  warnings  to  them,  to  release  man  from  crime,  and 
to  withdraw  arrogance  from  man.  He  keepeth  back  his  soul 
from  the  pit,  and  his  life  from  falling  on  to  the  sword." 
Dreams^  or  even  dream-like  visions,  that  overtake  man  within 
the  nightly  perception,  bring  him  to  self-acquaintance,  self- 
consideration,  and  draw  him  back  from  the  brink  of  the  abyss. 

fiddik  or  ruja  fsddekeh.  On  the  other  hand,  hulm,  plor.  ahldniy  is  entirely 
in  its  place,  when  disordered,  nonsensical,  confused,  and  phantaetical,  vain, 
and  lying  dreams  are  spoken  of ;  as  the  Koran  (xii.  44,  xxi.  5)  says  con- 
fusion of  dreams,  cMtmin  <=»  confused  chimeras**  (Reisober). 

1  According  to  Synesius  (de  insomniis),  these  correspond  to  those  respee- 
tively  which  we  call  dreams  of  foreboding,  of  conscience,  and  of  revelation 
— the  Greek  expressions  &n4pos^  xP^ftarurf^Sy  Spetfia,  contrasted  with  which 
the  dream  as  a  reflex  of  experience  is  called  Uxfxvtcv^  and  as  the  picture  of 
the  creating  imagination,  ^awreufia.  Compare,  for  the  rest,  also  PhiIo*8 
two  books  on  dreams.  Of  the  original  five  books,  only  the  second  and 
third  remain  to  us. 
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They  print  the  call  to  repentance  deeply  and  past  forgetting, 
on  his  heart,  and  seal  the  work  of  grace  that  brings  him  round 
by  chastisement  from  destruction.  These  are  the  dreams  which 
we  call  dreams  of  conscience. 

There  are,  moreover,  dreams,  by  means  of  which  God's 
special  will  is  made  known  to  man  by  the  voice  of  God,  or  of 
an  angel,  in  a  way  that  it  could  not  be  known  to  him  from 
God's  written  word,  and  the  points  of  view  and  motives  pre- 
sented by  conscience ;  and  dreams,  by  means  of  which  future 
occurrences  are  made  present  to  man,— events,  the  foresight  of 
which,  on  account  of  their  speciality,  and  their  relation  to  God's 
counsel,  and  its  fulfilment  in  redemption,  lies  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  faculty  of  presentiment,  and  is  essentially  distinct 
from  the  mode  of  expression  of  presentiment.  The  prevailing 
psychological  tendency  does  not  acknowledge  the  truth  of  such 
occurrences  thus  apprehended :  it  says  that  in  them  the  man 
becomes  his  own  genius,  and  the  substance  of  his  own  religious 
inward  nature  is  there  portraying  itself.  But  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, which  has  for  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  its 
contents  and  purpose,  a  personal  intercourse  of  man  with  the 
personal  God,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  warning  expr^sly 
enough  against  dreams  on  account  of  their  predominantly  illu- 
sory subjective  nature,  yet  claims  a  recognition  of  such  dreams 
of  revelation  as  those  in  which  God  and  man  stand  in  presence 
of  one  another  as  I  and  thou,  and  divinely  produced  forms 
enter  into  the  dream-life  of  the  sleeper;  while  the  Spirit  of 
God  applies  ideas  and  conceptions  which  man  has  attained  in  a 
natural  way  during  waking  life,  to  give  him  by  their  means  a 
forcible  experience  of  the  future  and  of  eternity.  The  means  of 
representation  even  here  are  human ;  but  that  which  is  repre- 
sented itself,  and  its  efficient  cause,  are  divine.  Dreams  which, 
like  everything  divine,  bear  in  themselves  the  evidence  of  their 
divine  original,  are  an  essential  link  in  the  chain  of  the  tem- 
poral working  out  of  redemption.  Scripture  relates  a  great 
multitude  of  them.  Illustrations  of  such,  by  which  God's  mind 
and  will  are  revealed  to  the  individual,  are  found  in  the  dreams 
of  Jacob  in  Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii.  12)  and  in  Haran  (Gen.  xxxi. 
10-13) ;  the  dream  of  Solomon  in  Gibeon  (1  Kings  iii.  5) ;  the 
dreams  of  Joseph  the  husband  of  Mary  (Matt  i.  2) ;  the  nightly 
visions  of  Paid  (Acts  xvi.  9,  xviii.  9,  xxiii.  11,  xxvii.  23),  if 
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(which  is  not  expressly  said)  they  were  experienced  by  the 
apostle  in  a  sleeping  condition.  In  such  dreams  as  relate  to  the 
way  of  life  of  the  individual,  God  is  answering  sometimes  pro- 
bably to  sincere  inquirers  (1  Sam,  xxviiL  6).  And  examples  of 
dreams  concerning  the  history  of  the  future,  having  a  more 
general  horizon,  are  the  dreams  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Daniel; 
perhaps  also,  considering  their  introduction  into  the  history  of 
God's  people,  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.),  although  these 
moreover — except,  on  the  contrary,  xli.  25 — may  be  regarded 
as  Gt)d-ordained  dreams  of  presentiment.  If  he  who  has  such 
dreams  of  revelation  be  an  appointed  agent  of  divine  revelation, 
they  are  prophetic  dreams  in  the  special  sense.  Waking  visions 
probably  are  to  be  distinguished  from  these  prophetic  dream^ 
visions,  as  the  seer — whether  by  day  (Ezek.  viii.  1 ;  Dan.  x.  7  ; 
Acts  vii.  55,  X.  9-16),  or,  as  for  example  Zechariah  (comp. 
Acts  xvi.  9,  xviii.  9),  by  night — ^receives  them  in  a  waking 
state.  In  both  cases  the  external  senses  are  in  repose;  and 
in  both  cases  the  freedom  of  action  is  limited  to  the  range  of 
that  which  is  beheld,  and  otherwise  is  in  bondage.  But  in  the 
former  the  restraint  is  the  natural  manifestation  of  sleep ;  in 
the  latter,  the  extraordinary  result  of  an  operation  of  God. 
Every  deep  sleep,  indeed,  so  far  as  the  soul  is  withdrawn  from 
its  relation  to  the  outer  world  into  its  relation  to  itself  and  the 
spirit,  and  through  the  spirit  to  God,  is  an  iiurrcuni^  (LXX. 
for  riDTin) ;  ^  but  there  is  also  in  the  waking  state  an  internal 
withdrawing  like  to  sleeping  and  dreaming,  which  may  arise 
to  such  a  point,  that  the  man  is  taken  out  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  region  of  his  temporal  life,  and  comes  into  contact  with 
a  remote  world  withdrawn  from  his  usual  perception  (comp. 
DT]3,  Dan.  viii.  18,  x.  9).  This  is  ecstasy  (from  iic<rrrjvcu, 
opposed  to  <Ta>(f)pov€ivy  ue.  daylight,  calm,  discursive  thinking, 
2  Cor.  V.  13,  and  to  yeveaOcu  iv  iavr^y  i,e.  being  in  one's  self. 
Acts  xii.  11),  the  condition  of  prophetic  visionary  intuition 
(Acts  X.  10,  xi.  5,  xxii.  17),  or  of  special  charisma  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  2),  or,  moreover,  of  individual  extraordinary  events  (Acts 

^  Just  BO  Philo,  in  Genesin,  p.  17,  ed.  Aucher :  Somnus  in  se  proprie 
ecstasis  est,  non  ea  qtua  propior  est  amentis  (jAaptm)  sed  secundum 
sensnnm  solutionem  absentiamque  consQii  (^oy/^^op).  Tunc  etiam  sensus 
recedunt  a  sensibiHbuB,  et  iniellectus  abest  a  Bensibos,  non  roborans  nervos 
eomm  neque  prtestans  motom  illis. 
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IX.  3,  comp.  IX.  7  with  xxii.  9 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  2-4),— in  the  Old 
Testament  I^Tn,  as  distinguished  from  Dipq  (Joel  iiu  1;  Dan. 
i.  17), — a  divinelj  wrought  concentration  of  the  entire  human 
life  upon  the  spiritual  (Apoc.  i.  10), — an  internalization  which 
is  eifected  to  the  limit  of  the  bodily  life  and  of  death,  ue.  of  the 
separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body  (2  Cor.  xii.  2-4).  This 
ecstasy  in  waking  stands  above  the  dream  of  revelation. 
Wherefore  the  revelations  which  Daniel  receives  begin  with 
dreams  or  visions  of  the  night  (Dan*  ii.  19,  vii.  1)  ;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  immediate  constant  vision  of  God  of  which 
Moses  was  declared  worthy  (Num.  xii.  6-8),^  is  above  them 
both:  for  neither. in  the  dream  nor  in  the  ecstasy  is  the  object 
seen  altogether  without  the  veil  of  symbol  and  enigma^  which 
are  occasioned  by  the  remoteness  of  God  and  of  the  spirit- 
world  from  man.  That,  for  the  rest,  even  in  dream  and  ecstasy, 
phantoms  of  the  heart  may  assume  the  appearance  of  divine 
revelations.  Scripture  is  fully  conscious.  It  warns  of  them, 
specifies  the  criteria  to  distinguish  them  (Dent.  xiii.  2 ;  Gal. 
i.  8),  and  is  rich  in  warning  examples.  For  that  is  the  veiy 
blinding  and  deception  of  the  false  prophets,  in  whosia  dreams 
the  fleshly  wishes  and  hopes  of  the  people  that  they  are  beguil- 
ing are  embodied  (Jer.  xxix.  8,  comp.  xxiii.  32,  etc.). 

This  classification  of  dreams  has  already  led  us  some  steps 
beyond  the  limit  of  this  division,  in  which  we  have  to  consider 
the  natural  psychological  condition.  The  dreams  of  the  second 
and  third  kind  (those  of  conscience  and  of  revelation)  pertain 
to  the  sphere  of  grace  and  of  miracle,  which  break  through 
nature.  If  the  spirit  of  man,  according  to  its  original  inten- 
tion and  destiny,  rested  in  God,  all  the  sleep  of  man,  without 
needing  supernatural  operations  of  God's  grace  and  power, 
would  be  a  union  into  God ;  and  the  fulness  of  the  spirit  like 
to  God,  and  united  with  God,  would  be  reflected  in  the  soul  all 
the  more  intensively,  that  it  would  be  the  less  developed  by 
being  retracted  from  the  last  forms  of  life  to  the  first.  Of 
such  a  kind  was  the  sleep  of  Jesus.  For  of  Him-^the  sinless 
Son  of  man — we  read  indeed  that  He  slept,  but  not  that  He 
dreamt.  Our  sleep,  on  the  other  hand,  is  associated  either  with 
total  obstruction  of  our  consciousness,  or  vrith  confused  dreams. 
For  after  that  the  soul  has  come  into  the  service  of  the  body, 

^  Tholack,  Die  PtvpheUn  u.  ihre  Weusagm^fen  (1860),  pp.  50-52. 
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and  the  divine  image  of  the  Spirit  is  faded  and  darkened,  the 
sleeping  life  of  man  bears  the  character  of  the  Turba  that  the 
harmonj  of  man's  powers  has  become ;  and  that  which  is  in 
man  is  there  manifested  in  confused  and  sinfol  images.  Even 
when  the  innermost  nature  of  man — the  will  of  his  spirit — ^is 
directed  to  the  Grod  who  is  his  original,  it  has  the  entice- 
ments, pollutions,  and  disturbances  that  proceed  from  the  Turba 
incessantly  to  drive  away  and  to  retreat  from;  and,  that  it 
may  express  itself  more  freely  and  purely,  and  become  a  more 
fitting  organ  of  divine  revelation,  there  is  necessary  a  restrain- 
ing and  putting  to  death  of  the  self-life  of  man's  psychical 
body,  which  has  incurred  sin  and  materialism — a  restraining  of 
a  more  pervading  and  overmastering  kind  than  that  which  is 
usual  in  healthy  and  normal  sleeping  and  dreaming. 

It  will  become  still  clearer  to  us  how  distorted  and  disturbed 
is  the  relation  of  the  bodily  life  to  the  life  of  the  soul  and  spirit 
in  the  present  natural  condition  of  man,  when  we  proceed  to 
consider  psychologically,  according  to  the  hints  given  by  the 
Holy  Scripture,  the  alternate  states  of  health  and  sickness  be- 
tween which  the  life  of  man  vibrates  backwards  and  fon;\^ards. 


HEALTH  AND  SICKNESS. 

Sec.  XV. 

In  what,  then,  according  to  Scripture,  consists  the  essence  of 
sickness  t  Many  will  think  that  an  answer  to  this  question  is 
neither  to  be  sought  nor  found  in  Scripture ;  yet  Scripture  does, 
in  truth,  give  us  the  profoundest  disclosures  on  the  essence  of 
sickness.  It  tells  us  what  is  the  essential  origin  of  sickness, — 
namely,  wrath.^  It  tells  us  what  is  the  essential  condition  of 
sickness, — namely,  Turba.  It  tells  us  what  is  the  essential  pro- 
cess of  sickness, — namely,  dying,  or  a  tendency  to  death. 

The  essential  reason  of  sickness  is  wrath.  ^  We  are  con- 
sumed," says  the  Israel  of  the  wilderness  (Ps.  xc.  7),  "  by  Thine 
anger,  and  by  Thy  wrath  we  are  troubled.  Thou  hast  set  our 
misdeeds  before  Thee,  and  our  secret  sins  in  th^  light  of  Thy 
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countenance."  Death  is  declared  (Gen.  iii.  19)  to  be  a  wrath- 
ful decree  of  God ;  so  therefore  is  sickness,  that  "  lightmng  of 
death."  A  man's  falling  sick  indeed^  as  the  book  of  Job  shows, 
may  also  be  a  dispensation  of  divine  love,  which  desires  to  chastise 
and  prove  him  ;  but  sickness  on  that  account  just  as  little  fails 
to  be  an  effect  of  anger  as  death  does,  the  sting  of  which  is  sin 
(see  Num.  xxvii.  3,  where  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  say  of 
their  father,  who  was  not  implicated  in  the  sin  of  the  company 
of  Korah,  HD  ^K^n|,  he  died  through  his  own  sin).  Sickness  is 
an  effect  of  the  wrath  that  prevails  in  the  world,  and  especially 
in  humanity,  in  consequence  of  sin ;  and  its  relief — ^the  relief 
of  sickness  in  its  entire  extent — is  for  that  very  reason  declared 
in  Matt.  viii.  17  to  be  the  office  of  the  Redeemer.  By  Him, 
love  has  made  wrath  subject  to  itself,  in  order  to  bring  itself 
in  humanity  through  sin  and  death  to  the  sole  dominion.  But 
although  the  will  of  wrath  has  become  a  pure  will  of  love 
towards  all  who  lay  hold  ot  the  finished  redemption^  yet  the 
natural  consequences  of  wrath  still  continue;  and  our  sinful 
body  must  first  yield  to  the  fire  of  wrath,  before  the  love  set 
free  by  the  Bedeemer  can  begin  its  work  of  glorification  in  it. 

The  fundamental  peculiarities  of  wrath,  moreover,  are  also 
really  the  fundamental  peculiarities  of  sickness :  it  drives  man 
into  a  dull,  obtuse,  gloomy  condition  of  inward  being,  breaks 
forth  in  violent  pains,  transposes  the  action  of  the  wheel  of  life 
into  a  feverish,  fiery  oscillation,  for  which  reason  so  many  names 
of  sickness  express  the  ideas  of  burning  and  glowing  heat.^ 
Sickness  thus  manifests  itself  as  an  abnormal  enhancement  of 
the  three  first  forms  of  life,  and  as  a  hostile  exaggeration  of 
them  above  the  others. 

For  its  essential  condition  is  Turba.  Sickness  is  elwajs 
a  fiery  excitement,  alternating  with  dark  depression,  which 
disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the  powers,  and  puts  them  in 
opposition  to  one  another.  It  is  always  T]  (Job  xxxiii.  19), 
the  opposite  of  D^?^.  How  profound  a  fact  it  is,  that  the  Old 
Testament  language  has  the  same  word  for  health  or  soundness 
{valetudo)y  and  peace,  D  w  (e.g.  Gen.  xxix.  6) !  When  in  the 
relations  and  mutual  relations  of  the  bodily,  and  psychical,  and 
spiritual  powers,  peace  prevails,  the  man  is  sound, — a  condition 

*  To  these  belong  npVn,  "^mn,  nmg,  pnc'*,  rvpiTog. 
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which,  since  sin  has  gained  possession  of  humanity,  is  never 
predicable  in  an  absolate,  but  merely  in  a  relative  manner. 
Sickness  is  dissolution  of  this  relative  harmony.  It  is  no 
parasitic  form  of  life,  which  intrudes  by  the  side  of  those  which 
constitute  the  life  of  man  :^  it  is  a  partial  or  total ,  a  greater  or 
less,  setting  of  these  themselves  at  enmity  one  with  another. 

Moreover,  its  essential  process  is  dying,  or  tending  towards 
death.  Scripture  gives  to  this  fundamental  feature  of  sickness 
a  very  definite  expression  in  naming  recovery  i^^^  0^cC9)>  {^*9' 
Josh.  V.  8 ;  2  Kings  i.  2,  xx.  7).  Sickness  is  therefore  always 
a  disposition  towards  death,  a  slow  decease,  as  convalescence  is 
always  a  reviving.^  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  threat,  ^^In  the 
day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  dying  thou  shalt  die,"  is  actually 
fulfilled  on  the  day  of  the  transgression.  Men  are  from  that 
time  not  merely  mortal,  but  dying.  Their  healthy  life,  for  the 
nourishment  and  strengthening  of  which  the  tree  of  life  was 
appointed,  is  from  that  time  forward  subject  to  the  wrathful 
decree  of  death,  and  does  not  incur  it  immediately,  only  for  the 
reason  that  grace  maintains  the  decaying  organism.  It  is  still 
always  thus.  That  living  we  die,  is  the  result  of  God's  wrath  ; 
that  although  dying  we  nevertheless  live,  is  the  result  of  God's 
grace. 

Since  sickness  has  God's  wrath  as  its  essential  reason,  and 
man's  sin  as  its  cause,  the  root  of  sickness  lies  in  the  spirit. 
Sickness  in  humanity  began  in  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  man 
became  sick;  both  soul  and  body  became  sick  only  after  the 
spirit  had  become  so.  This  indeed  ill  accords  with  the  view  of 
the  later  psychiatry.  ^^  That,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  the 
spirit  or  the  soul  can  be  sick,"  says  an  acute  French  mad- 
doctor,*  **  no  one  can  possibly  grant.  It  is  logically  impossible 
that  a  spiritual  potentiality — a  power  of  pure  unity  and  pure 
activity — can  be  affected  by  anjrthing  at  all,  that  would  be 
analogous  to  our  idea  of  sickness.     Sickness  is  a  peculiarity,  or 

^  Thus  V.  Riogseis  in  his  so-called  ^*  Ontohgic''^  Medicine;  and  thus  also, 
among  the  older  physicians,  Leonh.  Fnchs,  in  the  time  of  Flacins  (v.  Preger, 
Matth.  Flacius^  ii.  235),  calls  sickness  a  sabstance  by  the  side  of,  and  in 
the  suhstance  of  man. 

'  [The  point  of  the  original  antithesiB  of  expression  is  lost  in  the  transla- 
tion :  ableben  and  au/kben^livijig-doum  and  Uving-up,  have  no  exact  English 
equivalent. — ^Tb.] 

*  Baches,  bei  Edel  Untersuckungen  iiber  das  InUlUctueUe  Leben,  p.  9. 
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rather  a  destiny  of  things  in  the  corporeal  world^  Le.  of  things 
that  are  composed  of  parts,  of  things  which  are  not  uncon- 
ditionally one  like  the  soul,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  formed  by 
an  aggregation  of  manifold  molecoles,  which  are  mutable,  and 
subjected  to  a  constant  change."  On  this  view,  according  to 
which  soul-sicknesses  ^r  soul-disturbances  are  properly  only 
bodily-,  and  indeed  bndn-sicknesses,  it  is  maintained  that  the 
spirit  of  a  crazy  man  is  perhaps  related  to  the  outer  world,  some- 
what as  the  performer  on  an  instrument  spoiled  and  out  of  tune, 
to  his  auditors;  and  that  sickness  of  soul  or  of  spirit  can  only 
be  spoken  of  per  synecdoeherii  just  as,  when  a  man  has  ragged 
clothes,  be  himself  is  called  a  ragged  man.  Bat  that  axiom  of 
the  modem  psychiatry  is  false.  For  the  soul,  although  not 
composite,  is  still  not  simple;  and  although  not  simple,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  unity.  The  same  is  true  of  the  spirit.  Scripture 
teaches,  in  the  archetype  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  essence  of 
God  the  Triune,  that  unity  and  simplicity  are  absolutely  not 
coincident  ideas.  Assuredly  spirit  and  soul  fall  sick  in  their 
manner,  as  the  body  in  its  manner.  The  bodily  sickening 
affects  the  material  means  of  self-representation  of  the  soul's 
seven  forms  of  life;  the  psychic-spiritual  sickening  affects 
these  seven  forms  of  life  themselves,  and  the  three  fundamental 
powers  of  the  spirit. 

As  Scripture  names  the  result  of  departure  from  Ood 
spiritual  death,  so  must  it  also  be  said,  since  this  death  does  not 
consist  in  annihilation  of  the  spirit  and  the  soul,  that  the  life 
of  both  is  sick  in  the  ethical  sense,  when  it  either  is  tending  to 
spiritual  recovery  or  ends  in  spiritual  decease.  In  this  sense 
we  read  in  1  Tim.  vi.  4,  vo<r€tv,  of  a  morbid  desire  of  the  spirit 
(voik)  after  a  knowledge  indifferent  to  the  blessedness  of  God, 
and  estranged  from  it;  and  in  similar  reference,  in  1  Tim.  vi.  5, 
2  Tim.  iii.  8,  of  men  with  corrupted  spirit  {hiej)0apfUvo^  rhv 
vovtf).  And  Jeremiah  says  (xviL  9)  of  the  heart  of  man  as  it 
is  by  nature,  that  it  is  uneven  or  rugged  (comp.  Isa.  xl.  4 ; 
Ps.  cxxxi.  2),  and  deadly  sick  (^¥),  in  a  manner  that  is  only 
altogether  manifest  to  God.  The  relation  of  the  spirit  and  the 
soul  to  God,  to  themselves,  to  their  own  corporeity,  and  to  the 
world,  has  sustwied  a  perversion  militating  against  the  will  of 
God  and  the  destination  of  man,  which  is  of  necessity  at  the 
same  time  a  morbid  affection  of  the  constituent  powers  of  the 
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nature  of  the  soul  and  spirit  (Div.  HE.  Sec.  II.).  But  if  soul 
and  spirit  be  morally  perverted,  the  body  also  b  not  in  a  normal 
condition.  The  primal  sin  of  the  first  created  men  had  decease 
of  their  bodies  as  its  consequence;  and  the  inherited  sin,  in 
which  it  is  propagated,  has  a  manifoldly  diversified,  but  still 
never  absolutely  failing,  bodily  inherited  sickness  as  its  accom- 
paniment. And  as  inherited  sin  breaks  forth  into  actual  sins,  so 
does  the  inherited  sickness,  in  consequence  of  those  actual  sins, 
break  forth  into  all  kinds  of  actual  sickness.  Spirit  and  soul, 
when  they  in  a  conscious  manner  pervert  themselves,  make  the 
body  sick,  either  by  making  use  of  it  directly  as  an  instrument 
of  their  sinful  impulses  and  lusts,  or  by  consuming  it  by  their 
passions  (e^*  sensual  love,  2  Sam.  ziii.  2),  or  by  not  knowing 
how  to  regulate  it,  by  reason  of  the  discord  prevailing  in  them- 
selves and  thus  disproportionately  cultivating  it,  wantonly 
exposing  it  to  danger,  and  generally  disturbing,  and  distorting 
the  compact  co-operation  of  its  elements.  The  prevailing  sin 
in  the  human  race,  into  which  the  individual  is  entangled  by 
his  birth  and  relation,  is  the  cause  of  all  sickness;  and  the 
actual  sins  of  the  individual  are  the  cause  of  many  sicknesses. 
Very  few  physicians  have  a  perception  of  these  sources  of 
sickness.  One  who  really  cares  for  the  soul  is  here  the  best 
physician,  but  power  and  blessing  come  from  God  the  Saviour. 
We  class  the  sicknesses  caused  by  excessive  afiFections  with 
those  that  are  caused  by  actual  sins.  ^^  Hope  deferred,"  says 
Solomon  (Prov.  xiii.  12), "  maketh  the  heart  sick."  Deep  in- 
ward sympathy,  anxious  care,  is  called  directly,  in  1  Sam.  xxii. 
8,  *hn  (vid.  Ges.  Thes.);  and  the  highest  degree  of  heart- 
sorrow  bears  the  name  of  B^fcJ  (Isa.  xvii.  11 ;  Jer.  xxx.  15). 
Experience  corresponds  to  this  manner  of  speaking.  If  the 
affections,  by  which  passing  or  abiding  feelings  are  accom- 
panied, become  so  strong  and  deep,  that  they  make,  the  Ufe 
of  the  body  sick,  or  altogether  destroy  it,  it  is  always  the 
inward  man  who  first  allows  himself  to  be  overpowered  by 
them.  As  the  sicknesses  of  the  first  kind  are  rooted  in  the 
fact  that  the  spirit,  perverting  itself  to  sin,  perverts  also  the 
life  of  the  soul  and  body ;  so  the  sicknesses  of  the  latter  kind 
are  based  in  the  fact,  that  the  spirit  having  altogether,  or  even 
only  for  a  season,  forfeited  its  power  over  itself  in  God,  knows 
not  how  to  maintain  itself  against  forcible  impressions,  hht 
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itself  exposes  to  their  attacks,  together  with  itself,  the  life  of 
the  soul  and  body.  This  powerless  subjection  of  the  spirit 
has  its  degree.  If  it  goes  down  to  a  very  low  grade,  the  man 
becomes  mad  (X^^b,  Deut.  xxviii.  34).  Thus,  moreover,  in 
such  cases  the  psychical-bodily  sickness  has  its  issue  in  the 
spirit.  The  essential  condition  of  man  would  not  be  that 
of  personal  unity,  if  those  were  right  who  think  that  the 
human  spirit  would  remain  unaffected  in  such  a  case,  and  be 
suspended  on  high  unapproachably,  like  the  moon  behind  the 
clouds.  But  if  the  spirit,  as  we  maintain,  be  at  once  interested 
in  a  primary  manner,  then  the  sicknesses  of  this  second  kind 
also  have  theii*  mediate  final  source  of  origuiation  in  sin.  For 
the  powerlessness  of  the  spirit,  its  immediate  ground  of  origi- 
nation, is  the  consequence  of  its  separation  and  remoteness 
from  God.  United  with  God,  it  would  participate  in  God*s 
blessed  peace  and  power,  to  subdue  all  disturbances  of  the 
same.  We  are  not  forgetting  in  this,  that  there  is  also  a  divine 
z^al  which  consumes  the  corporeity  (Ps.  Ixix.  9) ;  a  guiltless 
pure  love  (Cant.  ii.  5) ;  a  justifiable  affliction  over  the  decay 
of  the  church  (Amos  vi.  6) ;  a  salutary  repentant  sorrow,  and 
other  holy  affections  which  draw  the  body  into  sickness  in 
sympathy.  But  this  proves  nothing  against  the  point  that  we 
have  asserted  above.  For  that  holy  affections  should  produce 
destructive  effects  upon  the  corporeity,  would  be  impossible,  if 
the  mutual  relation  of  man's  inner  and  outer  life  had  not  by 
means  of  sin  become  an  incongruity. 

In  the  two  kinds  of  sickness  alluded  to,  the;spirit  gives  the 
impetus  to  the  sickness.  But  because  the  pervading  recipro- 
cally conditioning  relation  of  the  spiritual-bodily  natural  con- 
dition of  man  has  become  abnormal  through  sin,  soul  and 
spirit  fall  sick  frequently  also  by  the  agency  of  the  body. 
Morbid  conditions  of  the  body,  founded  in  causes  of  an  inward 
or  outward  physical  nature,  act  upon  the  soul  and  spirit ;  and 
not  merely  in  such  a  way  that  they  beget  the  feeling  of  dis- 
pleasure and  of  pain  Q^^,  Prov.  xxiii.  35,  Jer.  v.  3),  but  also 
by  opposing  all  kinds  of  obstacles  to  the  psychic-spiritual 
activities,  so  far  as  these  are  instrumentally  carried  out  and 
conditioned,  and  bringing  disturbances  into  their  action. 

If  spirit  and  soul  are  strong  enough  to  hold  their  ground 
against  the  impulse  of  these  obstacles  and  disturbances,  and  to 
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make  an  effectual  resistance,  they  will,  in  the  carrying  on  of 
such  a  contest  and  victory,  1»ecome  so  much  the  stronger,  more 
independent,  and  more  rich  in  experience.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sickness  of  the  body  acts  with  such  overmastering  power, 
that  it  either  loses  all  self-manifestation  of  the  spirit  and  the 
soul  in  the  passivity  of  the  feeling  of  sickness,  or  else  takes 
prisoner  the  innermost  personal  life  by  delusive  ideas.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  sickness  t)f  the  soul  or  spirit  appears  in  a  more 
restricted  sense.  Scripture  designates  it  as  an  alteration^'  of  the 
understanding  (toyp  n3B^,  of  which  Pi.  is,  "  to  behave  as  spiritu- 
ally sick'*),  or  as  a  change  of  the  heart  (Dan.  iv.  13).  There 
is  hardly  a  class  of  spiritually  diseased  persons  who  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Scripture.  The  maniac  is  called  (Prov.  xxvi.  18) 
PipnpnD ;  and  probably  3^  riJaD  (Lam.  iii.  65)  is  a  name  for 
insanity.  We  have  an  instance  of  melancholy  (nyj  rrn)  in 
Saul,  and  an  instance  of  metamorphosis  {insania  zoanthropiea) 
in  Nebuchadnezzar.  David  assumes  the  behaviour  of  a  lunatic 
(yjKte)  in  the  house  of  Achish,  in  order  to  preserve  himself 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  14-16).  The  characteristic  of  the  frenzy,  if  this 
be  apprehended  as  a  conception  of  spiritual  disorder,  is  this, 
that  the  illusion  of  another  new  personality  is  substituted  in 
the  place  of  one's  own  real  one :  wherefore,  on  the  one  hand, 
pa^  or  ^t<  (Hos.  ix.  7)  is  applied  as  an  opprobrious  name  to 
the  prophets,  because  the  word  of  Jehovah  is  derided  in  them 
as  exaggerated  fancy,  i.e.  sick  dreams  in  a  waking  state ;  on 
the  other  hand,  «??nn  (1  Sam.  xviii.  10)  is  also  used  of  the 
speech  and  demeanour  of  a  really  spiritually  disordered  person; 
because  prophecy  and  mania,  according  to  an  ingenious  obser- 
vation of  Schleiermacher,  symphonize,  and  are  associated  as 
true  speech,  and  deceitful  speech.  The  former,  ?^K,  in  Hosea 
(properly,  the  loose,  sluggish  man),  indicates  rather  a  deranged 
than  an  insane  man :  the  deranged  or  crazed  man  has  not  the 
compact  false  personality  that  is  peculiar  to  the  insane;  the 
Ego  of  the  latter  is  absolutely  decomposed  by  false  illusions, 
and  hurried  away  by  desultory  disconnectedness  of  thought. 
Another  name  of  this  spiritual  disorder  is  Tt\^n  (Eccles.  x.  13, 
comp.  ii.  2),  the  folly  enhanced  to  sickness  (of  the  soul) 
(n^^SD).     Finally,  the  Scripture  is  not  wanting  also  in  an 

^  Not  alieDation-;  for  iDyD  n^B^  does  not  mean,  his  understanding  is 
gone,  aUenata  est^  but,  it  has  become  changed. 
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appropriate  designation  of  imbecility  and  stapiditj  (forpor)^ 
namely  3?  f^non  (coupled  with  t^VV^^  Dent  xxviiL  28). 

There  are^  moreover,  bodily  sicknesses  which  have  ethical, 
and  which  have  sentimental,  and  which  have  physical  causes. 
And  there  are  diseases  of  soul  and  spirit  which  proceed  from 
ethical  self-perversion,  or  from  sentimental  disturbance  of 
equanimity,  or  from  physical  restraint  and  interference:  the 
two  first  have  bodily  anomalies  as  their  result,  and  the  last  have 
such  as  their  cause.  A  dynamical  disturbance  of  the  cerebral 
life,  or  generally  of  the  nervous  system,  is  associated  with  every 
spiritual  disorder,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be :  without  an  ab- 
normal affection  of  the  nerves,  it  can  attain  no  substantial  ex- 
istence. But  that,  without  exception,  all  psychical  diseases  have 
physical  causes  and  reasons,  is  contrary  to  experience;  and  even 
if  it  were  true  that,  in  the^«^  niortem  examinations  of  spiritually 
diseased  people,  pathologic  circumstances  of  the  brain  were 
found  ^  for  the  most  part  to  confirm  this,  it  would  still  in  no 
way  follow  therefrom.  There  are  psychical  diseases  which 
have  their  root  manifestly  in  the  various  kinds  of  spiritual 
selfishness,  as  pride,  envy,  avarice,  and  vices  of  this  kind ;  and 
therefore  in  the  personifying  fundamental  powers  of  the  spirit, 
and  which  begin  from  thence  to  draw  the  body  into  special 
sickness.  Certainly,  as  there  are  for  psychical  disorders  of  a 
sentimental  kind  physical  inducemeats,  so  for  psychical  dis* 
orders  of  a  purely  ethical  kind  there  are  physical  attractions, 
— to  wit,  for  all  that  are  associated  with  the  seXual  life.  But 
these  physical  attractions  still  only  then  operate  in  a  way  of 
disorder,  when  the  soul  and  the  spirit  are  wanting  in  power  of 
resistance,  to  prevent  their  growing  powerful  over  themselves,  to 
their  own  disturbance.  The  f a^t  of  the  transmission  of  sinful 
dispositions  embraces  here,  indeed,  a  World  of  mysteries  which 
cranioscopy  has  undertaken  to  ventilate;  bat  die  hereditary 

^  Comp.  F.  W.  Hagen,  Psychiatne  und  AnaUmie^  1855,  p.  46 :  ^^  The 
post  mortem  results  in  the  brains  of  qoritoally  disordered  persons  are  not  of 
such  a  kind,  that  we  ooold  seek  in  them  the  proximate  causes  of  pasjchical 
disease  ;^  and  Und,  p.  54,  ^^  Anatomical  experiments  hitherto  ought  surely 
to  hare  tau^^t  sufficiently,  that  as  the  specially  inner  life  of  the  brain  is 
not  visibly  material,  even  its  abarations  cannot  always  be  expected  to  be 
such  as  you  can  grasp  with  the  hand."  The  change  of  substance  does  not 
usually  appear  till  the  later  stages.  There  are  abnormal  conditions  which 
predispose  to  disease ;  but  most  of  these  are  not  causes,  but  consequences. 
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sinful  destination,  in  their  individual  blending,  is  just  the  ethical 
problem  into  which  man  finds  himself  planted ;  and  for  which, 
moreover,  when  be  comes  in  general  to  full  consciousness,  and 
is  not  from  his  birth  of  a  checked  and  troubled  spirit,  he  is 
sufficient,  so  far  as  he  draws  powers  from  God,  and  collects  his 
powers  in  God« 


NATURAL  AND  DEMONIACAL  SICKNESS. 

Sec.  XVI. 

If  death  came  into  the  world  through  Satan,  who  tempted  the 
first  created  man,  all  sickness  goes  back  to  him  who  has  the 
power  of  death  (Heb.  iL  14),  as  its  ultimate  cause,  but  it  is 
well  to  be  noted,  its  ultimate  cause  within  the  range  of  created 
thmgs;  for  the  fiinal  super-creative  cause  of  death  and  of 
sickness  is  God,  who  manifestly  (Isa.  xlv.  7)  is  as  well  creator 
of  the  darkness  as  former  of  the  light,  as  well  the  maker  of 
peace  as  the  creator  of  evil  (jn  Kjta),  i.^.  not  certainly  of  evil 
in  the  sense  of  what  is  done,  which  com^3  into  existence  from 
the  freely-choosing  created  will  and  only  from  this,  but  perhaps 
of  the  possibility  of  evil,  and  of  the  self-punishment  of  evil,  and 
generally  of  the  evil  that  comes  in  the  form  of  punishment. 
Satan  is  the  first  who  established  the  possibility  of  evil,  that 
was  implied  in  created  freedom,  on  the  ground  of  actuality, 
and  thereby  became  the  object  of  the  divine  anger,  and  the 
material  of  the  divine  vengeance  of  fire,  which  expresses  itself 
in  him,  as  a  power  to  destroy  his  purely  spiritual  nature, 
and  in  the  spirit-embodied  man  as  a  pow^  of  death.  This 
power  of  death  is  God's,  and  it  is  only  Satan's  so  far  as 
everything  which  has  not  become  absolutely  free  from  his 
dominion,  succumbs  to  this  power  of  death  set  free  by  him : 
for  the  presence  in  the  wcHrld  of  divine  wrath  is  centralized  in 
this  spirit  of  wrathful  fire,  who  was  first  a  spirit  of  the  hght 
of  love;  and  when  he  gave  up  his  glorious  position  in  the 
principle  of  love,  he  became  a  prince  in  the  principle  of  wrath. 
But  we  should  greatly  err,  if  we  thought  that  all  death  and 
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all  sickness,  without  exception,  is  only  in  a  various  manner  the 
operation  of  Satan,  or  of  other  evil  spiritual  natures.^  I  find  no 
such  thought  as  this  established  in  Scripture.  The  one  final 
cause  of  all  evil  is  the  divine  wrath  that  follows  as  the  self- 
punishment  of  sin, — a  wrath  which  certainly  Satan  has  kindled 
in  God's  creation,  and  especially  in  humanity,  but  withont 
thereby  becoming  also  the  mediator  of  all  individual  operations 
of  the  wrath  of  God,  as  God  indeed  makes  even  good  angels 
mediators  of  the  same;  as,  e.g.j  the  plague  (2  Chron.  xxi.)  had  its 
occasion  in  a  satanic  temptation  of  David  (ver.  1),  but  in  itself 
appears  as  the  divine  agency  of  the  angel  of  Jehovah  (ver.  15). 
Moreover,  as  there  are  sicknesses  and  deaths  that  are  the  divine 
operations  of  good  angels  (Isa.  xxxvii.  36;  Acts  xii.  23),  so 
there  are  also  such  as  are  immediately  decreed  by  God,  as  e.g. 
is  expressly  said  of  the  leprosy  of  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  20), 
and  of  the  blindness  of  Elymas  (Acts  xiii.  11).  Such  sicknesses 
as  do  not  evince  any  eoneuraus  specialis  of  divine  interference, 
we  call  natural.  As  there  are  fleshly  and  satanic  temptations, 
so  also  there  are  natural  and  demoniacal  sicknesses.  Scripture, 
indeed,  expressly  distinguishes  in  Matt.  iv.  24,  viii.  16,  Mark 
iii.  15,  and  in  many  other  passages,  between  these  two  kinds 
of  sickness.  The  former  have,  as  their  immediate  cause,  the 
principle  of  wrath  which  rules  over  the  present  world,  together 
with  the  principle  of  love ;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
effected  mediately  by  Satan  and  other  spiritual  natures.  For 
there  is  beyond  and  beneath  Satan  an  entire  and  large  king- 
dom of  super-terrestrial  natures,  which,  in  self-exaltation  against 
God,  have  extinguished  in  themselves  the  divine  light  of  love, 
and  have  become  wholly  and  absolutely  vessels  of  divine 
wrath.  This  is  the  kingdom  of  0^^ ;  in  Greek,  of  the  Saifiove^ 
or  hcufiovia?  That  these  can  exercise  upon  man  a  destructive 
influence,  not  merely  of  an  ethical,  but  also  of  a  magical  kind, 

1  See  Hofmann,  Schrifiheweis^  L  446,  comp.  357 ;  Hahn,  Tkeologie  <L 
N.  T.  i.  804,  374 ;  PhUippi,  Glauhenslehre,  iii.  822. 

^  The  definition  (which  sonnds  Swedenborgian)  of  Josephns,  BeU,  vii. 
6,  8,  rot  ^Mfiofiu  votvipeip  iartp  AvBpitvup  vptvf^drct,  is  false ;  yet  there  i^pear 
credibly  attested  experiences  to  affirm  that  tiie  demoniacal  kingdom,  in  its 
destructive  influences  upon  men,  is  strengthened  by  the  psychical  spirits 
of  those  who  have  died  in  sin.  Thus  also  judges  v.  Rudloff,  Lehrc  vam 
Menscheriy  pp.  176,  280.  But  tiiere  is  no  Scripture  testimony  at  band 
which  would  be  favourable  to  it. 
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IS  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  of  the  relation  of  bondage 
and  aiBnity  into  which  the  human  race  has  fallen  to  this  in- 
visible kingdom  of  darkness  since  the  primal  sin.  The  power 
of  wrath  of  this  kingdom  over  men,  however,  only  reaches  so 
far  as  God  permits  it ;  and  this  permission  is  measured  accord- 
ing to  His  holy  will  of  righteousness  and  grace,  which  makes 
all  created  powers,  whether  of  wrath  or  of  love,  minister  to 
Himself. 

We  first  of  all  present  to  ourselves  only  symptomatically 
the  demoniacal  sicknesses  that  Scripture  places  before  our  eyes, 
in  order  that  we  may  then  form  thereupon,  so  far  as  they  come 
within  the  range  of  our  purpose,  a  psychological  judgment. 

Demoniacal  sicknesses  consist  partly  in  physical,  partly  in 
physico-psychical  constraint.  Most  of  the  cases  of  demoniacal 
sickness  of  which  Scripture  makes  mention,  are  (and  this  is 
not  commonly  sufficiently  considered)  of  the  former  kind.  -  The 
elephantiasis  of  Job  which  the  prologue  of  the  book  makes  to 
proceed  from  Satan  by  God's  permission,  is  a  purely  physical 
disease;  for  the  high  spiritual  disturbances  which  are  asso- 
ciated therewith,  even  if  in  the  meaning  of  the  book  they  are 
to  be  regarded  as  satanic,  are  still  no  special  manifestations  of 
psychical  disease.  Of  a  like  purely  physical  kind,  is- the  crooked 
spinal  complaint  of  a  woman  for  eighteen  years,  mentioned  in 
Luke  xiii.  11 ;  where,  moreover,  irvevfia  aaOeveia^y  without 
having  a  personal  sense,  indicates  the  hidden  power  of  disease  :^ 
for  the  cure  in  this  case  was  only  the  result  of  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  and  was  not  effected  by  means  of  exorcism.  Even  the 
periodic  attacks  of  disease,  in  which  Paul  is  given  to  feel  the 
buffets  of  the  messenger  of  Satan,  were  only  a  bodily  evil ;  for 
he  calls  it  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  by  which  God  would  keep  him 
in  humility  (2  Cor.  xii.  7).     A  special  kind  of  such  demoniacal 

'  For  Luke  expressly  distiDguiBhes  between  vttvfAona  vopyipu  and  dff^i- 
ptmt  (yiii.  2,  comp.  v.  15).  On  this  impersonal  use  of  m^,  see  Bucber's 
Magic  and  Magical  Modes  of  Healing  in  the  Talmud^  p.  177.  One  says, 
rmv  mit  Bplrit  of  spasm ;  Tf^n  Hllf  spirit  of  a  mtdignaut  attack  (see 
my  CoMmentary  on  the  Hebrews^  p.  896,  obs.),  and  the  like ;  just  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  sicknesses  are  certainly  personified  as  demons,  e,g,  DIp^Tlpy' 
Ktiphuxos  (Gittin,  67b).  To  the  impersonal  pathologio  nse  of  Trpsvfca  is 
allied  the  moral  use  of  vptufcx,  to  indicate  an  overmastering  power  of  a 
spiritual  kind,  as  vinvfiu  ^ny^uoiug^  vopnieiej  vTienriotug.  Vid*  v.  Zezschwitz, 
Pro/angrdcitat  u,  bibl.  Sprachgeist^  p.  70. 
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bodily  diseases  is  the  magical  binding  of  organs  that  in  them- 
selves are  healthy^  as  in  the  case  of  the  dumb  man  (Matt.  ix. 
32),  and  the  man  who  was  at  once  blind  and  dumb  (Matt, 
xii.  22-24)«  The  Lord  heals  them  both  by  driving  oat  the 
demons.  For  demons  have  taken  partial  possession  of  their 
corporeity,  and  have  insinuated  themselves  therein.  From 
this  possession  and  settlement  the  Lord  drives  them  forth* 
The  narrative  gives  us  no  right  to  regard  the  dumbness  as 
dumbness  arising  from  idiocy,  or  idiotic  -dulness ;  for  on  one 
occasion  it  is  associated  with  blindness.  Just  so,  moreover,  the 
form  of  disease  of  the  <rfX/rivia^ofiaf(^y  who  had  been  dumb 
from  childhood,  whom  the  Lord  healed  on  coming  down  from 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  is  without  any  special  psychical 
feature.  The  symptoms  consist  in  convulsive  movements,  con- 
tortions, extensions,  and  the  like  (Luke  ix.  39-42);  painful 
crying  out  (Luke  ix.  39),  foaming  at  the  mouth,  gnashing  with 
his  teeth  (Mark  ix.  18),  wallowing  on  the  ground  (Mark  ix.  20), 
helpless  falling  down  at  the  risk  of  life  (Matt  xviL  15),  conse- 
quent pining  away  (Mark  ix.  18,  if  irfpalveaOcu  does  not  here 
mean  rather  numbness  or  rigidity).  These  are  all  ^mptoms 
of  that  which,  in  ancient  medicine,  is  called  morhua  comitiaUs, 
or  (in  Hippocrates  and  C!elsus)  morbus  Bacer^-^^i  that  incurable 
evil '  with  which  are  frequently  associated  also  mental  disturb- 
ances. But  those  morbid  phenomena  of  the  demoniacs  are 
still  not  merely  epileptic.  For  the  boy  is,  moreover,  deaf  and 
dumb ;  and  the  Lord  cures  him  by  driving  out  ^^  the  deaf  and 
dumb  spirit "  (Mark  ix.  25),  i.e.  the  demon  who  stood  in  relation 
to  the  deafness  and  dumbness  as  cause  for  the  effect.  The 
question  whether,  according  to  the  biblical  view,  the  epilepsy 
in  itself  is  in  every  case  a  demoniacal  agency,  is  rather  to  be 
answered  in  the  negative  than  the  affirmative.  The  creXi/Mo^^o- 
fi€voi^  at  least  (Matt.  iv.  24),  are  expressly  distinguished  from 
the  Bcufiovi^ofievoi.  The  characteristics  that  are  otherwise 
peculiar  to  epilepsy  and  lunacy,  accompany,  in  the  case  of  that 
boy,  only  the  deafness  and  dumbness  in  which  the  Lord  recog- 
nises the  distinctive  feature  of  the  disease,  and  the  abode  of  the 

1  Vid.  Winer,  R.W.  ii.  163. 

2  The  ancients  used  for  it  even  beasts*  and  msn*B  blood;  vid,  Th.  Bartho- 
linoB,  De  Sanguine  vetito  (1673),  p.  8.  Even  still,  at  the  present  day,  there 
is  a  superstition  that  the  blood  of  an  executed  criminal  is  a  means  of  healing. 
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demon,  as  is  shown  by  the  form  of  His  exorcism  ("  Thoa  dumb 
and  deaf  spirit,  I  charge  thee  come  ont  of  him  ").  It  is  mani- 
fest from  this,  that  even  the  purely  physical  disorders  which 
Scripture  designates  as  demoniacal,  are  of  an  extraordinary 
nature,  and  do  not  coincide  with  the  usual  diseases  that  are 
symptomatically  allied  with  them.  There  are  demoniacal 
powers  by  which,  in  these  cases,  the  bodily  life  is  taken  hold  of, 
as  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  its  functions  are  paralyzed  and 
disordered  in  a  way  distinct  from  the  ordinary  causes  of  disease. 
The  disease  is  a  demoniacal  one,  but  (even  although  not  without 
psychical  reflection)  it  is  a  purely  physical  one. 

The  demoniacal  sickness  does  not  become  perfect  posses- 
sion until  it  announces  itself  not  merely  in  physical,  but  at 
the  same  time  in  expressed  psychical  phenomena.  We  have 
such  an  illustration  of  the  specially  possessed  (Siufiovi^ifjbevoi, 
Sa4.fiovur0ivT€^y  Btufiopiov  e^ovre^y  in  the  narrower  sense  ^)  in 
the  demoniacs  of  Gadara.  We  discern  in  them  the  follow- 
ing symptoms  :  they  roar  frightfully  (Mark  v.  5) ;  they  rend 
asunder,  with  unnatural  strength,  the  bonds  with  which  they 
are  bound  (Mark  v.  3) ;  will  bear  no  clothes  (Luke  viii.  27)  ; 
they  rage  violently  against  themselves  (Mark  v.  5) ;  they  do  not 
stay  at  home,  but  sojomn  day  and  night  in  burying-places  and 
mountains  (Matt.  viii.  28;  Mark  v.  5),  and  furiously  attack 
those  who  approach  them  (Matt.  viii.  28,  comp«  Acts  xix.  16). 

^  There  are  other  designations  in  Lnke  vi.  18,  Acts  v.  16,  viii.  7,  x.  38. 
The  later  ecclesiaBtical  designation  was  iftpyovf^titot,  Guericke,  K.G,  i.  166 
(ed.  8).  The  name  '*  Pofiseesed  "  is  not  used  in  the  New  Testament ;  but 
in  Josephos,  Ant,  vi.  11,  2,  it  is  said  of  Satil,  cov  rov  voptipov  vttvfcuros 
Ku\  TUP  latfcotiup  tyKuit^ofiipup,  Singular,  that  in  the  Talmuds,  which  are 
crammed  full  of  demonologic  principles,  there  is  no  word  for  possession ; 
and  the  very  idea  is  wanting.  It  is  said  that  an  evil  spirit  abides  in  one,  or 
takes  hold  of  one,  hurries  one  abroad,  and  the  like ;  but  not  that  it  enters 
into  one  and  poesesBes  him.    J,  Therumoth  406,  the  r\d^  (the  madman)  is 

described  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  two  Gadarenes,  but  there  is  nowhere 
formed  an  adjective  from  or  with  *ic^  which  corresponds  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment ImfMPt^ifAu^s^ — ^a  proof  how  defectively  the  Talmuds  reflect  the 
position  of  Judaism  at  the  time  of  Christ.  In  the  language  of  Christendom, 
and  also  of  Islam,  ^^  Possession "  became  the  customary  expression.  In 
AralHc,  the  possessed  is  called  ma$cOn^  malhCa^  mam&ry  $c%l,  U-l-ginn  (of  a 
genius,  ue.  demon).  The  language  of  the  church  distinguished  possessio 
from  ohsemo  as  a  lower  degree. 
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These  symptoms  correspond  to  that  which,  as  a  natural  disease, 
is  called  intermitting  insanity.^  By  the  inclination  to  graves 
and  desert  places,  this  unsteadiness  betrays  at  once  its  demonia- 
cal character ;  but  the  morbid  type  of  one  specially  possessed 
is  first  completed  in  the  fact  that  the  demon,  or  the  demons, 
with  entire  supplanting  of  the  man's  self-control,  either  medi- 
ately, availing  themselves  of  the  human  organs,  or  immediately, 
speak  out  of  him.^  Thus  we  hear  them  speak  out  of  the 
Gadarene  possessed  (Matt.  viii.  29,  31)  ;  out  of  the  one  in  the 
synagogue  at  Capernaum  (Luke  iv.  34),  from  whom  the  demon 
issues,  crying  with  a  loud  voice  (Mark  i.  26)  ;  from  the  one  in 
Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  15).  Thus  they  spoke  out  of  those  many 
whom  Jesus  healed,  when  He  as  the  Christ  constrained  them 
to  be  silent  (Luke  iv,  41,  and  the  parallel  in  Mark) ;  thus  they 
must  also  have  spoken  out  of  Mary  Magdalene,  as  their  num- 
ber is  specified  (Luke  viii.  2,  comp.  viii.  30).  That  these  were 
spirits  who  spoke  out  of  such  sick  people,  b  shown  by  the  fact, 
that  what  was  uttered  betrayed  a- clear-sighted  vision  of  the 
person  and  work  of  Jesus,  which  transcended  the  degree  of 
knowledge  of  the  men  of  that  time ;  and  that  they  were  evil 
and  impure  spirits,  is  manifest  from  this,  that  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Jesus,  and  that  His  proximity  enhanced  the 
furiousness  of  the  possessed  one,  so  that  he  himself  is  afraid  of 
the  access  of  pain  that  approached  with  the  accomplishment  of 
the  cure  (Mark  v.  7).  In  all  these  cases  the  Lord  performed 
the  cure  by  exorcism,  once  by  working  from  a  distance  (Mark 
vii.  30).'    The  demons  of  the  two  possessed  men  at  Gadara  pray 

1  V.  Spielmann,  Diagnostik  der  GeUteshrankheiten^  1855,  pp.  42-45. 

>  Even  the  declaratioDs  of  the  diseased  man,  that  he  harbouis  the  devil 
in  him,  are  not  yet  sufficient.  These  declarations  may,  as  I  myself  have  had 
opportunity  of  observing  in  a  sick  man,  depend  upon  delusion.  The  demono- 
maniacs,  so  called  in  the  later  psychiatry,  are  not  all  possessed  as  well ; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  possessed  ones  depicted  in  the  New  Testament  are 
rather  of  the  predominating  melancholic  than  of  the  frenzied  type  of  posses- 
sion. Of  the  writings  of  the  old  school,  compare  especially,  Christ.  Scriver, 
Das  verlorene  und  tviederge/undene  Sch&fletn^  1672,  et<:.;  and  of  the  writings 
of  the  later  school,  Blumhardfs  Veriheidigungs'Schrift  gegen  de  Valenti,  1850. 

3  How  altogether  different  is  the  proceeding  of  the  Jewish  exorcists ! 
According  to  Josephus,  BelL  vii.  6,  3,  there  grew  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  valley 
of  Baipa^^  bounding  the  north,  a  fire-ooloured  plant  of  the  same  name, 
of  which  he  relates  fabulous  things.  This  only  needs  the  demoniac  to  be 
brought  near,  and  it  drives  out  the  demons.    Eleazar,  whom  he  himself| 
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JesaSy  in  whom  they  recognise  God's  Son,  their  future  Judge, 
that  they  may  be  allowed  to  go  into  a  herd  of  swine ;  for,  con- 
cealing themselves  in  bodies,  and  venting  their  rage  on  bodily 
creations,  the  demons  find  an  alleviation  of  the  sense  of  wrath 
with  which  their  merely  spiritual  nature  is  seized  and  pervaded. 
The  Lord  grants  to  them  that  which  they  ask  for,  that  for 
the  two  possessed  men  their  wonderful  deliverance  might  be 
all  the  more  convincing;  but  the  swine,  feeling  themselves 
laid  hold  upon  by  a  foreign  power,  plunge  into  the  sea.^ 

Having  thus  stated  the  fact,  the  task  is  imposed  upon  us  to 
make  it  psychologically  clear  to  ourselves  as  far  as  it  is  possible* 
In  doing  so,  we  proceed  from  a  treatise  that  introduces  us 
into  the  centre  of  the  matter  by  Dieringer,^  the  same  Roman 
Catholic  theologian  who,  in  his  work  entitled  A  System  of 
Divine  Facte  (1841),  so  learnedly  brought  together  Uie  testi- 
monies of  the  ancients  on  the  continuance  of  the  gift  of  cast- 
ing out  of  demons,  and  of  other  miraculous  gifts  in  the  first 
Christian  centuries.  Humanity  ensnared  in  sin  by  the  fall, 
as  such,  says  he,  finds  itself  in  an  inward  affinity  with  the 
fallen  spirits,  which  exposes  it  to  the  seducing  and  tormenting 
influence  of  these ;  but  how  far  this  power  may  prove  itself  in 
the  individual  man,  depends  not  only  on  his  moral  self-attes- 
tation, but  generally  on  the  kind  and  manner  of  the  interest 

in  the  presence  of  Yespadan  and  bis  son,  saw  make  proof  of  hb  power 
over  the  demons  (^Ant,  yiii.  2,  5),  held  a  ring,  in  which  a  root  specified  by 
Solomon  as  of  healing  virtne  was  enclosed,  under  the  sick  man's  nose,  and 
by  conjuration  and  rehearsing  of  Solomon's  formulas  drew  forth  the  demon. 
In  order  to  convince  those  present  of  the  reality  of  the  occurrence,  he  placed 
a  vessel  full  of  water,  or  a  foot-bath,  on  the  ground,  and  bade  the  demon  to 
overturn  it,  in  order  to  certify  the  spectators  of  the  fact  that  he  had  left 
the  man.  Thus  was  the  art  of  exorcism  practised  also  among  the  heathen : 
^fAtafiaot  Kod  xetrMafiotCt  see  Martin's  Dial,  c.  85.  In  respect  of  such  a 
circumstance,  and  of  Acts  xix.  13,  what  the  Lord  opposes  to  the  Pharisees 
(Matt  xii.  27),  is  only  an  argumentatio  ad  homnem:  if  they  attribute  what 
their  exorcists  perform  to  divine  power,  it  can  certainly  not  be  demoniacal 
powers  by  which  He,  Jesus,  overcomes  the  demons  in  such  strength  and 
such  extent  as  no  other  can. 

^  Let  the  Manichseans  explain,  says  Jerome  on  this  point,  if  the  souls 
of  men  and  of  beasts  are  of  the  same  nature  and  of  the  same  origin,  why 
two  thousand  swine  are  drowned  for  the  sake  of  delivering  one  or  two 
men. 

*  Art.  *^  Besessenheit,"  in  Aschbach's  AUgem,  Kirchen-Lexikan, 
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which  the  individual,  according  to  the  inscrutable  decree  of 
Providence,  is  to  have  in  the  common  misery  of  the  whole  race : 
for  although  all  sickness  is  a  consequence  and  punishment  of 
sin,  still  in  the  general,  the  personal  guilt  of  a  man  is  not  to 
be  measured  according  to  the  share  which  has  fallen  to  him  in 
the  physical  sufferings  and  privations  of  the  race  (John  ix.  1-3, 
and  book  of  Job).  Possession  is,  beisides,  only  gradually  dis- 
tinguished from  the  influence  which  the  hostile  powers  strive 
to  exercise  more  or  less  over  every  man ;  and  it  has  its  fearful 
aspect  only  in  its  appearances  that  strike  the  eye,  while  other 
modes  of  operation  of  fallen  spirits  withdraw  themselves  from 
external  perception,  but  on  that  account  may  become  all  the 
more  destructive  to  the  souk  of  those  who  have  given  them 
admission.  Judas  was  not  a  possessed  man,  and  yet  Satan 
entered  into  him,  and  seduced  him  into  a  blacker  deed  than  ever 
demoniac  could  accomplish  (John  xiii.  27).  After  determining 
hereupon  the  preliminary  degrees  of  possession, — the  temptations 
and  seductions  {tentatione3)j  the  snares  (insidiw)^  the  besieging 
(circumsessio)^  and  the  blockade  (obseesio^-^DienBgQT  seeks  to 
establish  the  distinction  of  the  actual  possession  (jpossessio) 
from  these  four  degrees,  and  finds  it  in  the  fact,  that  in  the 
possession,  the  juxtaposition  which  still  finds  place  in  the 
obaessio  of  the  corporeally  effected  self-attestation  of  the  demon 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  of  the  hiunan  soul,  has 
ceased,  inasmuch  as  the  demoniac  force  has  entirely  appro- 
priated to  itself  the  use  of  the  bodily  organs,  or  at  least  has 
deprived  the  soul  of  their  use,  in  such  a  way  that  the  soul 
appears  as  if  in  bondage;  but  is,  in  fact,  only  thrown  back 
upon  its  own  internal  nature,  and  remains  remote  from  the 
destructive  influence  of  the  evil  one,  so  long  as  it  does  not 
voluntarily  acquiesce  in  it.  Seldom,  moreover,  is  this  bondage 
a  total  one  in  such  a  sense  as  that  the  soul  should  not  still  at 
times  come  forward  as  an  active  principle ;  so  that  the  condi- 
tions of  possession  and  obsession  frequently  alternate  one  with 
another.  How  such  a  state  of  things  is  formed,  is  one  of  the 
hardest  of  problems.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  a  demon  can 
never  substantially  take  up  its  abode  in  the  human  soul,  and 
make  this  a  mere  instrumental  agency,  nor  become,  in  place 
of  the  ^oul,  the  inner  living  principle  of  the  body ;  for,  in  the 
former  case,  the  freedom  of  the  soul  would  be  abrogated;  in  the 
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latter,  the  living  unity  of  the  two  natnres  of  man  would  be  rent 
asunder.  And  yet  this  Influence  of  the  demon  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  merely  virtual,  which  would  on  the  one  hand  be 
opposed  to  unequivocal  Scripture  language,  on  the  other,  to 
the  nature  of. the  case  itself.  Probably,  therefore,  we  shall 
speak  most  correctly,  with  J.  von  Gorres,  in  saying,  "  that  while 
the  soul  from  within  outward  is  sheltered  under  all  its  capa- 
cities, the  demon  fron^  without  inward  endeavours  to  shelter 
himself  under  them;  and  when  he  has  attained  with  this  inward 
pressure  to  a  certain  point,  the  state  of  possession  begins."  In 
actual  possession,  therefore,  there  is  found  a  sway  over  the, 
capacities  and  domains  of  the  soul,  which  is  effected  by  external 
intrusion,  on  which  account  also  there  may  be  several  of  the 
demons  who  ^ize  possession.  The  natural  precedent  condition 
may  be  found  in  a  responsible  or  irresponsible  bodily  psychical 
and  moral  predisposition. 

Thus  lie  case  actually  stands.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot 
concur  in  the  view,  that  in  possession  culminates  the  same 
demoniac  influence  upon  man,  which  begins  at  the  lowest  point 
with  demoniacal  temptations  and  seductions.  Between  such 
ethical  influences  and  possession  there  subsists  not  merely  a 
gradual  but  a  specific  difference,^  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  the  Lord  does  not  exercise  a  moral  influence  upon 
the  demoniacs,  as  if  they  were  corrupted,  and  so  become  pre- 
eminently evil,  but  regards  them  as  only  peculiarly  diseased, 
who  are  to  be  healed  first  of  all  by  loosing  the  ban  which 
oppresses  them.^  In  these  points  the  explanation  has  our  entire 
assent.  Firstly,  it  proceeds  rightly  on  the  supposition,  that 
the  soul  is  no  absolutely  simple  monad,  but  a  compact  abstract 
of  'manifold  powers.  Secondly,  it  rightly  asserts  an  actual 
irruption  of  the  demoniac  forc6  into  the  region  of  these  powers. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  ancient  dogmatists  make  the  soul 
to  be  only  sympathetically  affected  in  the  so-called  bodily 
occupation.'  Demoniac  power,  in  the  bodily  occupation  not 
less  than  in  the  so-called  spiritual,  takes  prisoner  the  soul,  and 
even  the  spirit ;  yet  with  the  distinction,  that  in  the  spiritual 
occupation  the  will  of  man  is  slavishly  forced  by  the  evil  spirit, 

*  Thus  quite  correctly,  v.  Rudloif ,  Lehre  vom  Menschen,  p.  274. 

«  Vid,  A.  Zeller,  art.  **  Irre,''  in  Ersch  n.  Gruber'g  AUg.  Encyklopadie, 

'  Quenstedt^  Systenia,  i.  650. 
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withont  its  ceasing  to  be  actuallj  free,  and  thas  accountable  ;^ 
whereas  in  the  bodily  occupation,  all  impulse  and  act  of  man  is 
th^  involuntary  result  of  a  magical  compulsion.  Thirdly,  it  is 
true  that  the  demoniacal  violation  takes  its  course  from  without 
inwards,  and  indeed  through  the  corporeity.  It  is  impossible 
that  Satan  should  bind  the  man's  freedom  of  action  by  im- 
mediate agency  upon  his  spirit.  Such  a  demoniacal  bondage 
could  not  become  possible,  except  by  the  man,  as  a  spirit- 
embodied  nature,  coming  into  bodily  conditions  which  would 
result  in  confusion,  weakening,  and  paralyzing  of  his  psychical 
and  spiritual  powers. 

In  conformity  with  this,  the  specific  character  of  possession 
consists  in  this,  that  demons  intrude  themselves  between  the 
corporeity — more  strictly,  the  nervous  body — and  the  soul  of 
man,  and  forcibly  fetter  the  soul  together  with  the  spirit,  but 
make  the  bodily  organs  a  means  of  their  own  self-attestation, 
and  a  source  of  affliction  to  men.  Possession — as  Eschen- 
meyer^  defines  it  on  the  ground  of  special  observations — ^is  that 
unnatural  effect,  in  which  one  or  more  impure  spirits  through 
any  sort  of  agency  intrude  into  a  human  body,  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  instruments  of  sensation,  of  movement,  and  of 
speech ;  attach  the  power  of  the  soul  to  them,  and  in  shorter  or 
longer  paroxysms  make  themselves  manifest  in  strange  sounds, 
gestures,  and  movements,  for  the  most  part  of  a  mocking, 
licentious,  and  violent  kind.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  Ebrard' 
conceives  of  possession  as  the  binding  and  affecting  of  the 
bodily-psychical  life  by  a  foreign  influence  proceeding  from 
without :  ^^  The  soul  finds  itself  no  longer  in  possession  of  its 
body ;  a  strange  something  has  forced  itself  between  it  and  its 
body,  and  exerts  a  disturbing  and  hindering  influence  upon  the 
bodily  organs  of  the  psychical  life.**  And  in  harmony  with 
Ebrard,  v.  Rudloff,^  although  opposing  it,  explains  that  which 
is  expressed  in  the  first  edition  of  this  our  system :  "  The  soul 
of  man  is  not  that  which  is  possessed,  but  absolutely  only  his 

1  Therefore  Gerhard  says,  in  his  Isagogt :  The  ohaessio  corporalis  is  more 
terrible  because  it  is  manifeBt  to  the  aenaes,  but  the  obtetdo  ^rituaUt  k 
worse  and  more  periloos. 

*  Gt9ck\chU  Besessener  neuerer  ZeU^  p.  136. 

'  Art  **  I^imonische,**  in  Henc^^s  Real-Emqfhlopddie. 

«  Lehre  vom  Metischen,  pp.  274-277. 
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bodilj  organism;  for  the  soul,  it  is  a  mere  ohsessio,  not  a 
possessio.  The  soul  of  the  possessed  person  is  not  even  an 
instrument  of  the  demon's ;  in  his  impulses  it  is  wholly  uncon- 
cerned with  its  self-attestation :  in  what  the  demon  says  or  does 
by  means  of  the  bodily  organs  of  the  possessed  person,  it  is  not 
in  the  least  degree  active." 

The  view  that  the  demon  has  established  himself  substan- 
tially in  the  soul  of  the  possessed  person,  is,  as  I  now  under^ 
stand,  to  be  given  up ;  for  that  a  created  spiritual  being  could 
transplant  itself  substantially  into  the  spirit  and  soul  of  man, 
is  at  variance  with  the  limitation  drawn  by  the  Creator  round 
all  created  individual  life,  and  with  the  power  which  belongs  to 
the  Creator  alone,  substantially  to  permeate  and  pervade  every 
created  thing,  and  even  spirits,^  without  their  own  nature  being 
decomposed,  and  ceasing  to  be  itself  thereby.  The  locality 
of  possession  is  the  human  corporeity.  In  this — and,  indeed, 
just  where  the  soul  exerts  an  influence  upon  it  by  means  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  receives  reacting  influences  from  it — the 
demon  establishes  himself,  but  from  here  outwardly  exercises  a 
forcible  influence,  extending  itself  to  soul  and  spirit :  to  the  soul 
at  once,  so  far  as  he  makes  the  corporeity,  e.g.  the  instrument 
of  speech,  a  means  of  his  self-manifestation,  and  thereby  dis- 
lodges the  soul  from  its  relation  of  ppwer  to  the  body  that  it 
vitalizes ;  to  the  spirit,  inasmuch  i^  he  degrades  the  will  to  a 
mere  potentiality,  and  places  it  in  fetters  that  cannot  be  broken. 
He  thus  affects  the  nature  of  man  even  to  its  very  foundation. 
Even  to  the  will,  and  thus  even  to  the  root  of  the  soul,  and  of 
the  spirit,  his  influence  penetrates.  He  binds  the  will  in  a 
magical  manner,  and  makes  it  subservient  to  himself,  and  thus 
deprives  the  entire  man  of  independence,  and  of  all  further 
power  over  himself.  Not  as  though  he  made  himself  the  inter- 
nally efiicient  principle  of  the  human  spirit,  and  this  spirit  his 
instrument ;  but  from  the  boundary  at  which  bodily  life  and 
psychical  life  are  connected,  he  declares  over  the  powers  of  the 
soul,  especially  the  imaginative  faculty,  his  urgent  influence,^ 

^  Augustin,  de  spir.  et  anima,  c.  26,  compared  with  de  eccles.  dogm.  ch. 
88,  is  right :  Illabi  menti  illi  soli  possibile  est  qui  creavit,  qui  natui^  sub- 
sistens  incorporeus  capabilis  est  suae  factursB. 

«  "Diabolus,"  says  Gisbert  Voet  (in  Ebrard,  Ic.  p.  253),  "nonillabitup 
io  men  tern  autToluntatem,  nee  intra  eas  operatur,  nt  pbysica  aotione  faciat 
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and  thence  places  the  spirit  as  in  a  state  of  siege,  so  that  it  is 
incapable  of  resistance  in  any  attack.  The  power  of  freedom 
may  in  flashes  of  light  break  through  the  dark  ban,  for  the 
freedom  is  restrained  in  its  manifestation  without  being  anni- 
hilated ip  its  nature.  But,  in  general,  the  demoniac  ban,  with 
its  restraint  of  free  agency,  its  darkening  of  the  consciousness, 
its  perversion  and  distraction,  is  established  over  spirit  and  soul 
and  body,  in  all  their  powers,  from  that  extreme  background, 
the  will  of  the  spirit,  outwards. 

Nothing  midi:es  the  condition  of  demoniacal  possession  so 
intelligible  as  the  magnetic  rapport  in  favourably  produced 
magnetic  states.  The  magnetized  person  there  appears  as  the 
absolutely  will-less  instrument  of  the  magnetizer ;  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  consciousness  of  the  magnetizer  are  reflected  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  person  magnetized,  so  that  the  individuality 
of  the  one  is,  as  it  were,  merged  in  that  of  the  other.  Pinch 
the  patient,  he  does  not  feel  it ;  pinch  the  operator,  the  patient 
feels  it  as  if  he  had  been  pinched,  and  complains  of  the  injury 
to  the  part  affected.  Put  rhubarb  in  the  patient's  mouth,  he 
has  no  taste  of  it ;  put  rhubarb  in  the  operator's  mouth,  and  the 
patient  tastes  and  names  this  drug  under  the  impression  that  he 
has  it  in  his  own  mouth.  Placed  on  his  legs,  he  stands  as  if 
nailed  to  the  ground ;  but  following  the  movements  of  the  mag- 
netizer*s  hands,  he  is  put  into  visibly  involuntary  and  uneasy 
motion.  This  sympathetic  unity  of  will  is  raised  even  into 
sympathetic  unity  of  consciousness.  The  patient  understands 
even  the  unexpressed  thoughts  of  the  operator,  and  acquiesces 
in  them ;  or  he  speaks  as  if  from  himself,  but  in  such  a  way  that 
it  is  the  manner  of  thought  and  the  thought  of  the  operator 
transferred  to  him  which  he  reproduces.  That  which  is  here 
exhibited  to  us  is  an  intoxication,  a  bondage,  a  possession  of 
one  Psyche  by  the.  other,  accompanied  by  an  extra-natural  en- 
hancement of  the  powers  by  the  intrusive  co-operation  of  evil, 
or  even  of  good,  influences  of  the  spiritual  world.  From  this 
dynamical  possession  of  one  human  soul  by  the  other,  we  may 

eas  qoidquam  intellig^re  ant  vdle,  sed  in  phantasiam  etin  reliquas  facnl- 
tates  sensitivas  aliquid  potest ; "  and  Burmann,  **Inammam  quamqnam 
immediate  illabi  eamque  intime  affari  et  quiboscunque  velit  fonnis  ac 
ideis  implere  non  poesit,  pbantasise  tamen  ope  ac  per  extemos  sensos  valide 
earn  qnatere  ac  multis  modis  tentare  potest." 
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form  to  ourselves  an  idea  of  the  substantial  possession  of  a  human 
soul  by  a  demon.  In  the  former  case,  the  possession  is  only 
dynamical^  because  the  human  soul  is  linked  to  its  body ;  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  substantial,  although  not  local,  because  the  demon, 
by  virtue  of  his  purely  spiritual  nature,  can  penetrate  into  the 
substantial  condition  of  the  man,  without  disintegrating  its  living 
unity.  But,  in  both  cases,  the  powers  of  the  soul  have  reached 
even  to  the  spiritual  roots  of  die  internal  life  under  the  un« 
natural  pressure  of  a  foreign  power,  and  have  become  involun* 
tary  forms  of  a  substantial  existence  obtruded  upon  them.^ 

We  have  been  compelled  to  limit  ourselves  to  the  New 
Testament  in  characterizmg  the  true  possession ;  for  the  Old 
Testametit  has  neither  a  name  for,  nor  gives  an  illustration  of, 
this  demoniacal  condition.  It  speaks  of  sickness  and  the  doom 
of  death,  which  come,  by  the  agency  of  Satan  and  .angels  of 
destruction,  upon  men;  but  we  nowhere  meet  with  such  demonia- 
cally diseased  persons  as  Jesus  healed  in  Gadara  and  elsewhere. 
When  Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  8,  2)  says  of  Saul  after  the  war  of 
the  Amalekites,  that  Trdffrf  rwa  icaX  haifiovuiy  irvuyfiov^  avr^ 
Kcu  arparfftiXa^  hnj>ipovTa  had  attacked  him,  and  when  {ArU. 
vi.  11,  2)  he  makes  Jonathan  say  to  his  father  that  rot)  irovrjpou 
irvevfuiTo^  iceu  r&v  icufiovlwv  iyKa>0i^ofihfwVy — ^David  has  driven 
them  out,  and  procured  him  peace  of  soul, — he  is  carrying  back, 
here  as  elsewhere,  a  mode  of  view  and  of  expression  belonging 
to  his  own  time,  into  the  antiquity  of  the  Old  Testament ;  for 
the  historical  records  of  the  Old  Testament  themselves  every- 
where designate  the  melancholy  of  Saul,  passing  from  time  to 
time  into  frenzy,  the  immediate  operation  of  God.    This  opera- 

*  Vid,  Ft.  Fischer,  Der  SomnambuUsmns,  1839  ;  Ge.  Barth,  Der  Lebens- 
magnetmnm^  seine  Erscheinmgen  und  seine  Praxis^  1852  ;  and  the  work  of 
Joseph  W.  Haddock,  SomnoUsm  and  Psychisniy  1852.  Without  losing  sight 
of  the  fact,  that  involuntary  dependence  and  phantastical  delusions  throw 
their  dark  shadows  even  into  spontaneous  somnambuliBm  (yid.  Sec.  XYIL), 
we  have  purposely  spoken  above  only  of  that  which  is  actively  produced. 
That  this  latter  has  become  a  trade  of  the  most  unprincipled  charlatanism, 
Mabru  has  lately  disclosed  in  his  work  entitled  Les  Magnetiseurs  juges  par 
eux  mimes,  1860 ;  who,  after  the  example  of  Burdin,  offers  to  the  somnam- 
bufist  who  proves  herself  veritahkment  lucide  a  reward  of  8000  francs.  In 
view  of  this  work,  we  must  regret  that  we  did  not  rather  leave  magnetic 
phenomena  altogether  unconsidered  ;  but  this  one  authority  is  still  not  of 
weight  enough  to  supersede  the  others,  which  we  follow. 
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lion  of  God  is  absolutely  designated^  as  well  in  itself  as  in  refer- 
ence yo  its  results,  just  as  much  as  that  which  Saul  underwent  in 
Gibeah  (comp.  1  Sam.  xviii.  10  with  x.  10) :  it  is  in  both  cases 
God's  Spirit  who  suddenly  and  forcibly  overcomes  him  (^T^) ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  in  both  cases,  a  speaking  and  demeanour 
beside  himself,  removed  beyond  the  region  of  the  natural  and 
customary  («3?nn).  But  the  one  time  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God 
(nvr»  ryn)  which  comes  upon  him,  the  other  time  an  evil  spirit 
from  God  (nfj  D^rii^K  rm,  1  Sam.  xvi.  15,  or  ryp^  nw  mn, 
1  Sam.  xix.  9), — a  designation  which  we  would  not  venture  to 
take  upon  our  lips,  if  the  Scripture  did  not  so  directly  make 
use  of  it.  The  one  time  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God  which  pertains 
to  God's  holy  nature,  and  acts  according  to  that  nature  of  light 
and  love ;  the  other  time  it  is  a  spiritual  agency  of  GJod,  which 
brings  to  bear  upon  Saul  the  dark  and  fiery  powers  of  divine 
wrath  which  he  has  aroused  by  his  sin.  Scripture  throughout 
makes  no  mention  in  this  case  of  demoniacal  agency ;  and  this 
need  not  appear  strange,  since  the  position  that  all  diseases  of 
the  spirit  are  demoniacal,  is  neither  agreeable  to  Scripture  nor 
to  experience. 

Are  we,  then,  perchance  to  say  that  it  is  a  mere  chance, 
that  the  form  of  demoniacal  disease  that  characterizes  real 
possession  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament  t  Impossible !  The  Thora,  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  generally,  mentions,  on  the  one  hand  (as  we  shall  see  in 
the  subsequent  section),  all  kinds  of  magic ;  on  the  other  hand, 
all  forms  of  divinely  caused  disease,  so  designedly,  that  such  a 
chance  as  this  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Or  are  we  to  say,  that 
among  the  Old  Testament  Israelites,  although  possession  might 
have  occurred,  yet  it  was  not  recognised,  because  the  satanic 
background  of  evil  and  of  pain  was  at  that  time  still  hidden 
from  their  knowledge  ?  Even  this  mode  of  explanation  is  not 
valid,  true  though  it  is  that  the  knowledge  of  the  kingdom  of 
darkness  only  gradually  dawns  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  only 
attains  to  full  clearness  through  the  decisive  struggle  of  Christ. 
For  that  there  are  human  sufferings  of  which  Satan  is  the 
mediate  cause,  is  assumed  by  the  poet  of  the  book  of  Job  in  the 
time  of  Solomon,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  must  be  regarded  as 
a  view  long  current  among  the  writer's  people ;  *  and  besides, 
1  HofmaoD,  Schriftbeweis^  i.  433. 
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possession  is  a  disease  which  exhibits  its  demoniacal  character 
so  palpably,  that,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  familiar  to 
the  people  of  Israel,  it  conld  not  be  mistaken.  The  only  true 
explanation  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  as  there  are  climatic 
characters  of  disease,  so  also  there  are  some  special  to  the 
history  of  the  time ;  and  as  there  are  diseases  peculiar  to  the 
country,  so  also  there  are  some  peculiar  to  the  period.^  This  is 
especially  true  of  spiritual  sickness  or  mental  disorders.  That 
insanity  is  distinctively  developed  according  to  the  colour  of 
the  popular  character,  the  degree  of  cultivation,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  period,  is  an  acknowledged  and  generally  familiar 
fact  in  psychiatry,  from  which,  however,  we  in  no  way  deduce 
the  result,  that  even  possession  without  objective  reality  rests  only 
upon  delusions  which,^  favoured  by  the  prevailing  laxity  of  the 
spiritual  life,  the  want  of  internal  vigour,  or  the  attraction 
towards  a  false  passivity,  may  have  been  only  the  reflex  of  the 
then  dominant  superstition.*  No,  the  kind  and  manner  of  the 
assertion  which  Satan  makes  of  his  dominion  over  humanity, 
is  actually  different  according  to  times  and  circumstances.  In 
the  Old  Testament  it  was  idolatry,  which  even  there,  according 
to  its  true  nature,  stands  for  the  worshipping  of  demons  (O'^l?^, 
LXX.  BaifjLoviajy  together  with  the  manifold  kinds  of  witch- 
craft, mania,  and  divination  associated  therewith,  by  which 
Satan  held  in  subjection  whole  peoples,  and  even  Israel  before 
the  exile,  rebellious  from  God.  In  this  his  dominion  over 
great  masses,  he  did  not  need  to  manifest  his  power  in  indi- 
viduals, as  was  the  case  in  the  special  possession.  But  when 
the  wholesome  disciplinary  sufferings  of  the  exile  had  given 
the  death-blow  to  idolatry  in  Israel  for  ever,  the  spiritual  and 
spirit-embodied  power  of  destruction  which  characterized  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  assumed  another  form ;  and  there  began 
close  to  the  other  those  sporadic  manifestations  of  bodily,  or 
rather  spirit-embodied  possession,  which  in  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ  had  increased  with  such  terrible  vigour  in  intensity  and 
number,  because  the  kingdom  of  darkness  summoned  all  its 
powers  to  resist  its  vanquisher  at  His  entry  into  history,  and  to 

1  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  not  only  does  the  geographical  lati- 
tude of  the  situation  favour  different  diseases,  but,  moreover,  gives  to  every 
disease  a  prevailing  form. 

*  Thus  even  Neander,  K.G.  i.  25. 
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contend  with  Him  for  men  to  be  redeemed.  Bat  this  was 
God's  ordering :  the  kingdom  of  God  that  came  in  and  with 
Christ  was  to  announce  itself  unmistakeably  by  the  visible 
overcoming  of  demons  (Luke  xi.  20). 

Nevertheless,  that  prevalence  of  demoniacal  disorders,  and 
especially  of  possession,  had  also  certainly  a  deep  psychological 
reason  in  the  superstition  of  that  day,  in  virtue  of  which  it 
was  mingled  with  all  kinds  of  magic  (Acts  viii.  9,  xiii.  6,  zix« 
19).  Superstition  is  not  absolutely  a  mere  subjective  guiltless 
delusion ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  not  a  complication  which  is  dis- 
solved by  truly  scientific  illumination  into  a  mere  nothing.^  It 
opens  the  human  soul  to  demoniacal  influences,  just  as  much  as 
faith  do^  to  divine.  And  witchcraft ,  is  no  empty  guiltless 
legerdemain,  and  neither  is  it  an  empty  fraud,  disclosing  itself 
to  intelligent  cultivation:  it  is,  in  its  often  su£Bciently  undeniable 
reality,  the  fearful  opposite  of  the  sacred  miracle,  which  from 
God  sets  in  movement  created  powers. 


SUPERSTITION  AND  MAGIC. 

Sec.  XVIL 

It  is  not  the  man  who  believes  in  a  super-terrene  spirit-world, 
reaching  into  that  which  is  earthly,  who  on  that  account  is 
superstitious,  although  he  is  considered  so  by  those  who  think 
themselves  enlightened.  He  assuredly  believes  what  Scripture 
declares,  what  reason  finds  consistent  with  itself^  and  what  ex- 
perience confirms.  But  he  who,  in  respect  of  supersensual 
things,  and  of  the  mysterious  background  of  sensible  things, 
regards  as  true,  and  allows  impressions  to  be  made  on  himself  by, 
thoughts  or  occurrences,  whose  reality  has  neither  the  warranty 
of  undoubtedly  credible  tradition,  nor  the  warranty  of  internal 
force  of  conviction  in  their  favour,  he  is  rightly  called  super- 
stitious ;  and  should  he,  by  preference,  be  addicted  to  such  a 

^  It  is  therefore  saperfidal,  when  Richard  Mead,  whom  we  name  by  way 
of  example,  in  hiij  Medica  Sacra  (1749),  looks  on  the  dmMmaci  coily  as 
iniani  et  q>ileptici. 
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pretence  of  mystery  (^epkpya^  Acts  xix.  19),  and  act  upon  it 
— ^bigoted.    It  is  thus  essential  to  superstition,  that  the  object 
which  one  believes,  should  either  not  ezist  at  all,  or  at  least 
should  not  exist  in  the  way  that  he  believes  it ;  whereas  faith, 
resting  upon  external  and  internal  foundation,  has  for  its  object 
and  substance  that  which  is  real,  though  invisible.     Supersti- 
tion, moreover,  is,  in  spite  of  the  unsubstantiality  of  its  object, 
a  tendency  of  the  spirit  and  soul,  neither  subjectively  indiffe- 
rent nor  objectively  without  relation.    Not  subjectively  indif- 
ferent ;  for  the  surrender  of  man  to  that  which  is  untrue,  or 
to  the  truth  defaced,  is  always  a  self-perversion  fraught  with 
danger,  which  finally  makes  him  incapable  of  distinguishing 
between  truth  and  untruth,  and  wholly  incapable  of  perception 
of  what  is  true.   Not  objectively  without  relation ;  for,  inasmuch 
as  the  superstitious  man  plunges  with  his  thought  and  imagina- 
tion into  the  night-side  of  nature,  and  into  the  invisible  world, 
which  is  the  reverse  side  of  the  visible,  on  the  one  hand, — and 
on  tie  other  allows  himself,  willingly  and  of  set  purpose,  to  be 
affected  thereby, — he  comes  into  a  condition  of  reciprocal  relation 
^aereto,  which  presents  to  the  evil  spirits  sufficient  points  of 
connection  to  entangle  him  into  increasingly  mischievous  delu- 
sions, and  to  make  use  of  him  as  a  serviceable  instrument.    In 
the  former  case,  his  spirit  is  led  away  further  and  further  from 
sound  and  wholesome  perception  of  the  truth,  into  errors  in 
which,  confirmed  by  all  kinds  of  illusory  and  marvellous  expe- 
riences, he  loses  himself  more  and  more  deeply ;  in  the  latter 
case,  he  involves  himself  actually  with  demoniacal  powers. 
This  is  the  great  wide  region  of  magic,  which  by  the  ancients 
18  very  rightly  treated,  along  with  the  worship  of  idols,  as  a 
species  of  superstition.     On  the  lowest  stage  (<f)apfiaK€uiy  6al. 
v.  20),  such  mysterious  means  are  used  to  attain  certain  results 
as  owe  their  efficiency  absolutely  to  something  beyond  any 
natural  and  experimental  link  of  causation.     One  is  not  con- 
scious to  himself  of  a  demoniacal  co-operation;   indeed,  one 
perhaps  believes  himself  acting  altogether  as  an  instrument  of 
God,  because  divine  and  other  holy  names  are  invoked  therein, 
— in  such  a  way,  nevertheless,  as  that  the  effect  is  expected,  not 
from  the  promise  given  to  the  prayer  of  faith,  and  from  powers 
obtained  from  God  by  means  of  prayer,  but  from  the  tradition- 
ally infallible  operation  of  formulas  and  ceremonies.    The  form 
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^'hich  is  apparently  the  most  harmless  of  this  lowest  degree  of 
magic,  is  the  election  of  days;  ue.  the  superstitions  opinion  that 
certain  duties,  if  they  are  performed  on  certain  days,  with  ob- 
ser\'ance  of  certain  rules,  infallibly  have  a  definitely  good  resalt, 
and  are  protected  against  evil  casualties.  In  this  case,  means 
and  end  stand  in  no  relationship ;  it  is  a  blind  surrender  of 
one^s  self  to  a  causality  opposed  to  nature,  or  to  a  mocking  delu- 
sion. On  a  higher  grade,  one  is  conscious  that  there  are  higher 
spiritual  beings  in  whose  strength  he  is  speaking  or  acting;  but 
regarding  them  as  good  angelic  powers,  he  is  a  dupe,  to  the 
injury  of  himself,  and  of  others  whom  he  designs  to  serve.  To 
this  kind  belongs,  for  the  most  part,  the  heathen  magic  as 
pseudo-theurgy,^  and  the  heathen  soothsaying,  which  is  essen- 
tially distinct  from  the  Israelitish  prophecy  (Num.  xxiii.  23). 
To  this  belongs  the  Jewish  practical  Cabbala  (n^bVD  ni>3p) ;  the 
visionary  heretical  gnosis  (Col.  ii.  18),  of  which  the  pastoral 
epistles  give  warning,  as  of  that  which  is  falsely  so  called  divine 
magic  (magia  theurgica)^  with  its  secret  books,  named  after 
Adam,  Abel,  Enoch,  Abraham,  Solomon,  and  others.  To  this 
also  belong  the  modem  magnetic  oracular  speech,  and  the 
magnetic  necromancy  which  are  especially  at  home  in  Paris 
and  in  London,  and  which  are  only  a  new  form  of  the  old  God- 
contemning  disorder  that  was  condemned  by  law  (Dent,  zviii. 
11)  and  prophecy  (Isa.  viii.  19).  On  the  highest  grade,  a  man 
is  willingly  and  knowingly  in  covenant  with  evil  spirits,  whether 
it  be  that,  without  intending  thereby  to  revolt  from  God,  he  has 
surrendered  himself  to  them  in  exchange  for  some  deceiving 
assistances  and  glittering  distinctions,  or  that,  driven  by  enmity 
against  God,  he  has  attached  himself  to  the  side  of  Satan,  and 
of  the  powers  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  ^  enlisted  under  his 
banner.  In  the  first  two  degrees,  the  characteristic  of  an  evU 
design  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  magic;'  but,  in  this  third 

^  It  was  called  in  the  imperial  age  of  Rome,  ars  mathematica. 

*  *^  Diabolns,'^  says  the  aaihor  of  the  Quxstiones  v,  el  N,  Test.^  ''  non 
speciale  nomen  est,  sed  commune ;  operis  enim  nomen  est,  non  natore.^ 

'  This  in  opposition  to  Aberle,  who,  in  his  clear-sighted  article  *^  Zan- 
berei'' in  the  Wetzer-Weltescken  Kirchen-Lexikon,  declares  that  this  is  an 
essential  characteristic  of  aU  magical  agency,  that  it  proceeds  from  an  evil 
will.  Ghr.  A.  Grosins  has  rightly  avoided  adopting  this  characteristic  into  ihe 
definition.  He  defines :  Magia  est  genns  soperstitioniB,  nbi  adhibitis  formulia 
oortis  et  ritibus  per  se  ad  effectom  non  aptis  vel  saltern  non  sufficientibiiBi 
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degree,  and  the  highest  of  all,  It  is  human  and  demoniac 
activity  combined  for  evil  purposes. 

All  these  kinds  of  magic  are  strictly  forbidden  and  rejected 
in  Scripture,  with  an  acknowledgment  of  their  objective  dark 
background^  (Deut.  xviii.  10-12;  Jer.  xxvii.  9;  2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  6 ;  Mic.  v.  11 ;  Gal,  v.  20).  The  church  has  from  the 
beginning  lifted  tip  her  earnestly  warning  voice  against  it:* 
nevertheless  they  are  all  still  current  in  the  present  day,  from 
the  sympathetic  cures,  the  election  of  days,  the  fortune^telling 
by  cards,  even  to  the  conjuration  of  the  dead ;  and  still  further, 
even  to  formal  compacts  with  evil  spirits,  and  formal  obligation 
to  Satan,  which  usually  ends  in  despair.  These  kinds  of  super- 
stition and  of  magic  it  is  not  the  problem  of  psychology  to 
set  forth  individually,  but  rather  of  the  demonologic  part  of 
dogmatics ;  and  it  is  the  office  of  ethics  to  warn  against  them. 
But  psychology,  in  explaining  the  natural  condition  of  man, 

ope  potentise,  quse  superat  human  am,  quseque  suas  operationes  his  condi- 
tionibus  adstringit,  certi  effectus  vel  prsestantur  vel  tentantur. 

*  Proof :  The  Egyptian  magicians  in  Moses'  time,  whose  magical  works 
are  related  as  such,  not  as  jugglers*  tricks  (Ex.  vii.  11,  viii.  8);  Balaam, 
whose  incantation  is  regarded  as  a  power  fron^  which  Jehovah  saved  Israel 
(Josh.  zxiv.  10) ;  the  witch  of  Endor,  who  actually  disturbs  the  spirit  of 
Samuel  from  his  repose  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  15) ;  and,  according  to  Scripture, 
there  are  satanic  miracles  which,  in  the  time  of  the  end,  will  deceive  many 
(2  Thess.  ii.  9 ;  Apoc.  xiii  18-15,  xix.  20,  xvi.  14).  It  is  therefore  false 
when  Aberle  maintains  that  the  objective  reality  of  magical  agency  cannot 
be  proved  from  the  Holy  Scripture. 

'  To  the  teachers  whose  writings  are  full  of  the  most  terrible  warnings 
of  this  kind,  belongs  first  of  all  Augustine,  who,  prior  to  his  conversion, 
glanced  deeply  into  this  abyss.  Thus  he  says,  e.g.^  in  respect  of  the  election 
of  fortunate  days,  Sermo  de  temp,  215 :  **  Quia  audivimus,  quod  aliquos  viros 
aut  mulieres  ita  diabolus  circumveniat,  ut  quipta  f eria  nee  viri  opera  faciant 
nee  mulieres  lanificium,  coram  Deo  et  Sanctis  angelis  ejus  contestamur, 
quia,  quicunque  hoc  observare  voluennt,  nisi  per  prolixam  et  duram  pceni-* 
tentiam  tale  sacrilegium  emendavennt,  ubi  arsurus  est  diabolus,  ibi  et  ipsi 
damnandi  sunt."  And  Serm.  241 :  ^*  Ego  me  apud  Deum  absolvo,  dum 
iterum  atque  iterum  admoueo  parit«r  et  contestor,  nt  nullus  ex  vobis 
earragos  vel  di vinos  sortileges  requirat  nee  de  qnalibet  eos  aut  causa  aut 
infirmitate  interroget."  And  Tract,  xiii.  tn  Joan. :  **  Contra  mirsibiliarios, 
ut  ita  dicam,  istos  cautum  me  fecit  Deus  mens,  dicens :  In  novissimis  tem- 
poribus  exsurgent  pseudo-prophette.  .  .  Ergo  cantos  nos  fecit  sponsus, 
qui  et  miracuJis  decipi  non  debemus.**  Thus  spoke  the  church,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  synagogue,  as  the  Talmuds  show,  was  becoming  ever  more 
securely  entangled  in  the  net  of  superstition  and  magic. 
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as  we  are  doing  in  this  Division^  cannot  avoid  drawing  attention 
to  the  demoniacal  region,  hy  which  the  natural  condition  of 
man  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  as  the  earth  is  by  the  atmo- 
sphere, or,  according  to  a  talmudic  image,  as  the  vine  by  the 
heap  of  mould ;  and  from  which  dangers  are  threatening  man, 
all  the  greater  in  proportion  as  he  has  become  in  addition,  in 
consequence  of  the  fall,  the  more  related  and  the  more  acces- 
sible to  these  powers  of  darkness. 

We  revert  here  once  again  to  the  already  more  than  once 
mentioned  subject  of  somnambulism.  That  which  we  said  of 
possession  in  the  Gospels  is  true  also  of  this  state.  Antiquity- 
has  nothing  to  produce  that  veils  itself  under  this  phenomenon. 
The  waking  intercourse  with  the  outer  world  in  some  other  than 
the  customary  way  of  the  senses,  the  rapport,  the  absence  of 
memory  on  the  part  of  the  person  awakened,  and  the  waking 
up  of  the  memory  immediately  upon  the  re-entrance  into  a 
similar  condition, — these  are  four  characteristics  which  are  thus 
found  associated  in  no  analogous  phenomenon  of  antiquity.^ 
Most  of  the  cases  of  ecstasy  are  distinguished  from  the  som- 
nambulists, by  the  fact  that  the  ecstasy  comes  on  without 
intervening  sleep  as  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  convul- 
sions. But  TertulHan's  Exstaticuy  of  whom  we  made  mention 
above  (Sec.  XIII.),  even  apart  from  the  fact  that  she  did  not 
see  in  the  condition  of  sleep,  is  distinct  from  a  somnambulist, 
because  of  the  remembrance  of  what  was  seen  abiding  with 
her  after  the  ecstasy.  And  the  maid  at,  Philippi  (Acts  xvi. 
16-18)  runs  in  broad  daylight  after  the  apostles,  while  the 
state  of  the  somnambulist  is  always,  even  when  sleep-walking  is 

^  It  IB  in  yain  that  Ennemoeer  (Gesch.  des  thier.  Magnetismus)^  Pafisa- 
vant,  J.  A.  G.  Meyer  (Natur-Analogien^  1889),  Steinbeck  (Der  Dichter 
4m  Seher,  1836),  Ghoulant  (Vorlesung  Uber  den  Animal  Magn,'  1840), 
Mayo*  (^Wdkrheiten  im  VoUcsaherglauhen^  1854),  and  others,  have  sought 
to  allege  similar  instances  of  antiquity.  When  Aberle  (art.  VerzQckung  in 
Wetzer-Welteschen  K.L,)  says  that  somnambulism  has  been  long  known, 
and  that  Augustine  relates  several  cases,  it  k  an  assertion  that  leads  to 
error.  The  energoumenoi  mentioned  by  Augustine  in  lib.  xii.  de  Oenesi  ad 
Uteram^  are,  more  closely  considered,  very  different  from  somnambulists. 


[1  Is  this  book  perhaps  Mayhew  On  the  Truths  contained  in  Popular 
SuperstUionsf^Tsi,} 
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associated  with  it,  a  sleeping  state.  Moreover,  the  somnambulist 
himself  makes  a  distinction  between  himself  and  the  spirits 
with  which  he  has  intercourse ;  while  that  maid  does  not  speak 
herself,  but  a  wvev/ia  irvOotvo^  speaks  out  of  her,  making  use 
of  her  organs  of  speech,  which  spirit  the  apostle  drives  out. 
Even  in  the  cases  in  which  the  ancient  magic  produced  condi- 
tions of  clairvoyance,  it  occurred  through  other  means  than  the 
irradiation  of  magnetical  power ;  and  the  effect  was  a  condition 
similar  indeed  to  somnambulism,  but  still  not  identical  with  it.^ 
As  Scripture  mentions  no  special  somnambulists,  somnam- 
bulism might  appear  to  lie  altogether  beyond  the  region  of 
biblical  psychology ;  but  still  it  is  within  its  region,  inasmuch  as, 
if  anywhere  at  all,  we  must  expect  a  well-founded  judgment 
upon  the  subject  from  biblical  psychology.  In  order  to  obtain 
this,  the  spontaneous  somnambulism  (Idiosomnambulism)  and 
that  which  is  induced  by  magnetic  agency  must  be  distinguished; 
whereby  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  latter  does  not  appear  in 
all,  but  only  in  rare  cases  of  magnetic  agency,  as  the  climax  of 
the  other  symptomatic  conditions.  But  it  is  always  the  boun- 
dary of  the  present  and  future,  on  which  the  somnambulist 
finds  himself  planted,  at  one  time  by  the  immediate  direction 
of  Ood,  at  the  other  by  human  instrumentality.  The  true 
religious-moral  ground  of  his  inward  nature,  withdrawn  back 
upon  itself,  and  thus  mightily  empowered,  which  in  the  waking 
state  could  not  manifest  itself,  becomes  evident.  And  they 
are  actually  agencies  of  God  and  of  spirits  which  go  forth 
upon  the  clairvoyant,  and  are  reflected  in  his  internal  nature^ 
laid  open  towards  the  spiritual  world.  So  far  as  in  this 
phenomenon  there  is  an  evidence  to  confound  materialistic 
unbelief,  and  as  there  is  always  presented  to  the  so-called  reli- 

^  Thus,  e.g.,  the  magical  practice  of  the  oriental  mustantik&n  (tWan- 
tatores)  places  boys,  in  order  to  have  clear  insight,  and  to  predict,  in  a 
benumbed  state,  but  through  enchanted  potions  and  the  like.  The  fact 
still  occors,  and  is  attested.  See  thereupon  Fleischer,  in  the  Gatabgue  of 
MSS.  of  the  Leipzig  Town  library,  p.  505. 

»  Both  very  plainly  in  Selma,  the  Jewish  Female  Seer  (1838).  The 
glimpses  of  light  coming  from  above,  and  features  of  the  father  in  the  son, 
are  here  unmistakeable.  But  the  cloud,  with  its  phantasmagoria,  which 
lies  thereupon,  remains  unbroken.  Noticeable  is  her  confession,  **  I  have 
never  been  able  to  see  quite  clearly ''  (p.  121),  and  ^*  no  man  can  see  quite 
clearly  and  lire"  (p.  106). 
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gions  somnambulists  the  separate  fatare  destiny  of  the  pious 
and  the  godless  in  a  manner  correspopding  to  the  divine 
holiness,  it  suggests  a  loud  call  to  repentance.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  to  be  denied,  that  the  declarations  of  all  somnambulists 
coincide  in  certain  visionary  facts,  which,  compared  with  Scrip- 
ture, confirm  its  testimony,  or  may  avail  as  experimental  and 
actual  illustration  of  it.  Apart  from  these  fundamental  facts, 
the  value  of  the  declaration  is  measured  always  according  to 
the  position  which  the  somnambulist  usually  occupies  in  the 
deepest  ground  of  his  heart  towards  the  word  of  God  and  the 
Bedeemer.  Even  the  special  ecclesiastical  position  that  he 
occupies  has  some  influence  in  determining  their  value;  the 
views  and  confessions  have,  according  to  the  circumstances,  a 
Catholic,  a  Protestant,  or  even  an  indifferent  colour.  In  Sec 
Xni.  I  spoke  of  a  somnambulist,  the  phenomena  of  which 
case  have,  more  than  any  other  known  to  me,  a  power  to 
awaken  repentance,  and  truly  sanctifjring. 

But  the  physical  basis  of  somnambulism  is  always  chroni- 
cally morbid, — not,  as  in  the  prophetic  ecstasy,  a  force  put  upon 
the  body  and  its  functions  similar  to  that  of  morbid  action,  but 
an  actual  disease,  which,  moreover,  is  regarded  as  such  by  the 
somnambulist,  although  he  knows  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  his  cure,  and  of  a  testimony  for  effecting 
the  cure  of  others.  This  morbid  basis  throws  its  dark  shadows 
into  the  clairvoyance.  For  the  most  part  there  are  clouds  ascend- 
ing thence,  which  are  formed  into  phantasmagoric  images ;  and 
even  the  spiritual  world,  which  allows  itself  to  be  seen  in  ob- 
jective reality,  suffers  a  more  or  less  distorting  refraction,  on 
account  of  the  morbid  background  of  the  revealed  inward 
sense.  Moreover,  evil  spirits  are  mingled  among  the  good 
ones,  and  force  themselves  into  the  field  of  view,  in  order  to 
mock  the  seer,  and,  through  him,  others ;  and  in  the  spiritual 
ascendancy  of  which  he  is  conscious,  is  only  too  easily  aroused, 
and  by  the  surrounding  circumstances  is  frequently  encouraged 
and  fostered  in  an  unjustifiable  manner,  the  sin  of  all  sins — 
the  sin  of  self-reflected  arrogant  contemplation.^    Thus,  in  the 

^  V.  Schubert,  Die  ZaubereisUnden  in  tkrer  alien  und  neuen  Form^  p.  37; 
and  comp.  the  decision  of  Fabri  {Die  Erwecknngen  auf  deutschen  Boden^ 
1861)  upon  the  revivals  associate  with  convulsive  phenomena :  ^^  There 
are  sudden  illuminations  out  of  the  invisible  world,  in  which  angelic  powers 
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utterances  of  the  somnambalists,  elements  divine,  subjective, 
and  demoniacal  occur  confusedly.  It  would  be  a  revolt  from 
God's  word  to  rely  upon  such  utterances  as  upon  divine  reve- 
lations ;  but  not  the  less  would  it  be  a  closing  one's  eyes  to  the 
signs  of  the  time,  to  refuse  recognition  and  acknowledgment  to 
the  experimental  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  biblical  revelation, 
to  the  call  to  repentance,  and  the  trumpet  sound  of  the  coming 
judgment,  which  are  suggested  in  this  phenomenon.  It  is  plain 
that  it  is  psychologically  infinitely  instructive. 

It  cannot  therefore  be  said  that  clairvoyance  is  a  condition 
purely  demoniacal  and  pernicious  to  the  soul;^  it  is  an  opening 
of  the  inward  perception,  in  which  man  is  exposed  to  very 
various  spiritual  influences.  But  our  judgment  is  otherwise 
formed  upon  the  practice  of  magnetism.  It  is  indeed  a  natural 
and  no  demoniacal  power  which  the  magnetizer  exercises  upon 
the  patient, — ^namely,  that  power  of  his  own  Psyche,  which, 
emanating  therefrom,  comprehends  in  itself  the  bodily  powers 
as  the  power  of  the  entire  life.;  and  on  the  first  grade  of  its 
effects,  where  they  are  still  of  a  medicinal  kind,  magnetism 
might  avail  as  a  means  of  cure  as  innocent  as  electricity.  But 
when  from  thence  its  effects  are  enhanced,  it  begins  in  the  so- 
called  comatose  state,  and  the  symptoms  associated  therewith, 
to  render  the  patient  as  it  were  a  living  corpse  and  a  bewitched 
person :  his  eyes  stare,  without  seeing ;  and  the  pupil,  expanded 
and  immoveable,  does  not  shrink  even  at  the  contact  of  the  apple 
of  the  eye  with  the  finger,  or  at  the  approach  of  a  blazing  light. 
This  symptom  of  fiaaKavla  (Gal.  iii.  1)^  and  the  rest  taken 
together,  are  a  state  of  unnatural  bondage,  which  in  Sec.  XVI. 
we  have  designated  as  a  possession  of  one  Psyche  by  the  other.^ 

are  active ;  but  immediately  upon  these  there  lie  in  wait  demoniacal  powers 
and  others.  The  nervons  convulsive  casualties  that  not  seldom  appear  in 
such  cases  are  a  result  of  the  mighty  psychical  excitement,  which  must  be 
first  calmed  and  spiritually  restored  by  the  subsequent  effect  of  the  divine 
word  and  spirit,  if  truly  a  living  fruit  is  to  grow  forth  out  of  it." 

^  Read  the  noteworthy  law-case  of  a  somnambulist  female,  who  in 
the  ecstatic  sleep  was  dishonoured  by  a  hypocritical  villain,  but  remained 
therein  morally  pure,  in  Hitzig's  Armaleny  edited  by  Schletter,  1855, 
October  part. 

'  An  illustration :  In  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  a  maid  that  had  fallen 
after  her  first  communion  into  the  somnambulic  state,  cried  out  that  she 
saw  such  beautiful  and  glorious  things ;  and  when  the  elders  asked  what 
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The  impression  is  ever  more  terrible  when  the  comatose  state 
is  heightened  at  the  third  stage  to  the  somnambulic,  %nd  at  the 
foarth  to  the  ecstatic.  The  patient,  if  God  do  not  for  the 
sake  of  his  heart-reality  assist  him  by  good  spirits,  here  becomes 
an  instrument  of  demoniacal  delusion  to  himself  and  others. 
He  finds  himself  hard  on  the  limit  of  phrenzy  and  of  death ; 
for  the  ecstasy  may  become  so  powerful,  that  (according  to  the 
statement  of  the  initiate,  if  one  does  not  go  cautiously  to  work 
in  the  matter)  the  soul  is  actually  withdrawn  without  return ; 
or  if  it  return,  it  sinks  into  madness.^  That  which  runs  into 
such  terrible  manifestations  of  power  over  man,  is  suspicious 
even  in  its  beginnings.^ 

Moreover,  there  is  indeed  no  art  of  dark  magic  which 
might  not  associate  itself  with  this  magnetic  practice :  not 
merely  soothsaying  professionally  practbed  for  gain,'  and  even 

she  saw,  she  answered,  *'  God  surrounded  hj  the  angels,  the  apostles,  and 
Mary.*^  The  same  maid  suhsequentlj  was  thrown  by  magnetism  into  the 
somnambulic  state  by  a  friend  of  the  elders,  who  was  a  Voltairian ;  and 
when  he  asked  the  ecstatic  patient  what  she  saw,  she  replied,  **God  accom- 
panied by  His  two  apostles,  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.^'  Thus  the  soul  of  the 
magnetized  person  is  wholly  and  absolutely  in  the  power  of  the  magnetizer. 
In  the  work  of  a  Parisian  physician,  who,  after  long  contradiction,  was  won 
over  to  magnetism,  may  be  read  in  this  matter  a  warning  which  closes 
with  the  words:  Des  qu^elles  sont  en  somnambulisme,  elles  se  trouvent 
soumises  comme  des  esclaves,  plus  que  des  esclaves,  pmaqu'elles  sont 
complices  a  des  personnes  qu'elles  connaissent  k  peine;  lorsqu^elles sont 
reyeillees,  elles  ont  oubli6  tout  ce  qu^on  vient  de  leur  faire.  The  book 
itself  where  this  is  to  be  read  (J.  J.  Beaux,  De  Vinfluence  de  la  Magnetitta-^ 
tion  sur  le  developpement  de  la  voix  et  du  gout  en  Musique^  Paris  1855)  is 
not  far  from  this  spirit  of  impurity.  In  the  Holy  Scripture,  unchastity 
and  witchcraft  are  twin  ideas.  A  Brazilian  of  the  race  of  the  Commas, 
questioned  by  y.  Martins,  comprehended  the  mystery  of  the  Indian  art  of 
healing  in  the  words :  **  All  witchcraft  comes  frcHn  lust  and  from  hatred, 
and  thence  also  is  healing." 

*  Cahagnet,  Der  Verkehr  mit  den  Verstorbenen  auf  magnetisehem  Wege, 
i.  196-198,    The  translation  is  by  an  authorized  magnetizer  in  Berlin. 

'  Aberle,  2.o.,  although  acknowledging  magnetism  as  a  natural  and 
serviceable  means  of  healing,  says,  nevertheless,  ^*  Even  if  magnetism  do 
not  go  beyond  the  range  of  that  which  is  natural,  it  is  still  undeniable 
that  it  brings  man  into  a  condition  which  makes  him  more  accessible  to 
demoniacal  intrusions  than  is  the  case  in  his  usual  state." 

'  In  reference  to  a  similar  phenomenon  in  the  Romish  Church,  Hermas« 
in  the  Shepherd,  gives  the  criterion :  ^^  Spiritus  qui  desursum  est  nemini 
respondet  interrogatus  nee  singulis  respondet,  neque  quum  vult,  homini 
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necromancy  with  the  table-rapping^  and  psychography,  that 
not  long  .ago  had  become  almost  epidemic;  with  those  traps 
laid  for  the  spiritual  kingdom,  in  which  was  canght  not  this 
kingdom  itself,  but  only  a  caricature  of  it  ;^  but  also  the  con- 
struction of  all  kinds  of  magical  machinery,  and  magical  means 
for  healing,  for  defence,  for  disclosing  and  seeing  forbidden 
things.  Let  one  single  example  suffice,  in  which  the  dark  magic 
whereunto  the  magnetic  practice  grows,  is  actually  to  be  laid 
hold  of  with  the  hands,  and  is  even  conceded  by  the  narrator, 
a  magnetic  physician,  who  stands  upon  the  purely  medicinal 
stage.    There  are  persons,  says  D.  Ge.  Barth,*  who  possess 

loquitur  spiritus  Dei,  sed  tone  loquitur,  quum  vult  Deus.**  S.  Hilgeufeld, 
GlossoMie,  pp.  71-73. 

^  For  the  art  of  **  table-tumiog,"  we  have  Jewish  testimonies  as  early 
as  the  seyenteenth  century.  Friedr.  Breutz,  in  his  JMischen  abgestreiften 
Schlangenbalg,  1614,  denounces  the  Jews,  therefore,  as  practising  Kischuph 
(magic).  *^  We  msike  the  table  turn  in  playful  times  with  Kischuph^  and 
whisper  into  one  another's  ears,  Schemoth,  Schel,  Schedim  (names  of  demons), 
and  the  table  springs  up  then,  even  when  laden  with  many  hundred- 
weight.** Zalman  2iebi,  in  his  JMischen  Theirak,  1615,  defends  this  table- 
turning,  as  practised  not  through  magic,  but  the  power  of  €k)d,  Kdbhala 
Maasith  (practical  Eabbala).  ^*Thu8,  for  the  table-turning  no  Maasch 
Schedim  can  be  employed,  for  we  sing  for  it  excellent  mismorim  (songs),  as 
Adon  olam  jigdal  (The  Lord  of  the  world  be  exalted).  Thus  there  can  be  no 
deyil's  work  suffered  when  God  is  remembered."  See  thereupon  y.  Earless, 
Da$  Buck  van  den  MgypU  MysUrien  (1858),  pp.  130-182. 

*  Examples  of  sudi  deoeptiye  intercourse  with  the  spirits  turning  away 
from  the  true  heayenly  ladder  (John  L  51)  are  giyen  in  Homung's  Neue 
Geheimnisee  des  Tagesy  Lurch  Geistes-Magnetismus  Vermittelte  Geister- 
M<mi/estationen  aus  dem  unenihtiUten  Jenseits^  1858,  8.  These  manifesta- 
tions of  spirits  reduce  themselyes  to  self -excitements  of  the  so-called  media, 
and  only  too  truly  reflect  the  cnltiyation  and  the  religious  standing  of  these 
personal  media.  Just  so  in  Preiswerk's  narratiye  of  the  superstition  among 
the  Swiss  people  {Verhandlungen  der  Schweizerisch-reform  Prediger^  Ge- 
seUsch,  Schaffhausen  1856),  it  is  decided,  **  that  the  table-rapping  is  only 
a  deceiying  performance,  and  only  an  echo  and  reflection  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  it.'*  It  is  remarkable,  that  eyen  the  somnambulists  deny  the 
reality  of  this  spiritual  intercourse  by  means  of  table-rapping  and  psycho- 
graphy (p.  409) ;  nay,  the  pretended  spirits  themselyes  are  honest  enough 
to  declare,  **  We  can  giye  you  nothing  really  but  what  must  subsist  in  you 
already  ;**  and  one  says  to  the  medium,  **  Thy  head  is  my  library.*'  H. 
Leo  and  A.  Y.  Harless  deseryedly  lashed  this  spiritual  misbehayiour  in  the 
eooise  of  the  year  1858  in  the  Evang,  K.Z. 

»  Magnetism  of  Lift^  iu  Phenomena  and  its  Practice^  1852,  pp.  284-236. 
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and  exercise  the  capacity  or  power  of  seeing  in  glass  globes,  or 
rock  crystals,  or  mirrors  formed  in  a  certain  manner,  the  past, 
the  distant  present,  and  the  future.  Some  of  these  seers  descry 
all  this  in  glass  bottles  also,  which  ate  filled  with  magnetized 
water,  or  in  drops  of  ink  which  are  poured  into  their  hand. 
I  am  certainly  not  in  the  position  to  explain  the  reason  of  this 
capacity,  but  I  do  not  doubt  its  authenticity,  for  I  have  seen 
sufficient  facts  to  convince  me.  The  art  of  prophesying  by 
these  means  is  very  old,  and  certain  old  formulas  are  known 
for  the  preparation  and  application  of  the  crystals.  When  the 
crystal  is  formed  and  polished,  it  is  dedicated  to  some  spirit  or 
another:  this  is  called  its  consecration.  Before  its  use,  it  is 
"  charged,"  i.e.  there  is  spoken  an  invocation  of  this  spirit,  in 
which  a  vision  is  prayed  for  of  those  things  which  are  sought  to 
be  known.  Usually  a  young  person  is  chosen  to  look  into  the 
globe,  and  to  contemplate  the  desired  vision :  after  some  time 
the  crystal  becomes  clouded,  and  there  appears  a  diminutive 
vision,  which  represents  the  persons,  things,  or  scenes  that  are 
necessary  for  the  communication  of  the  explanation  sought  for, 
in  a  miniature  picture  to  him  who  looks  in  the  crystal.  If  the 
desired  disclosure  be  received,  the  crystal  is  "  discharged,"  and 
the  spirit  to  which  it  is  dedicated  is  thanked  for  the  service 
rendered,  and  dismissed.  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  enter  upon  this  matter  personally.  I  know  from  facts  which 
have  come  to  my  knowledge,  that  it  is  possible  to  employ  super- 
natural agencies  pertaining  to  the  spirit-world,  to  produce 
results  in  this  natural  world.  I  know  the  fearful,  shocking, 
and  ruinous  consequences  which  have  arisen  to  men  from  the 
use  of  such  agencies:  although  I  have  been  summoned  as  a 
magnetizer  to  make  good  the  mischief  done,  as  a  magnetizer  I 
myself  scorn  this  assistance. 

Thus  far  this  thoughtful  physician.  He  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  magnetism  which  he  practises  and  the  former 
magic.  Even  v.  Schubert  regards  magnetism  as  an  actually 
tested  means  of  cure,  within  the  limits  of  a  morally  serious,  in- 
telligent, and  conscientiously  self-restrained  treatment,  as  justi- 
fiable. It  does  not  become,  says  he,  the  sin  of  witchcraft  until 
it  purposely  leads  the  magically  excited  soul  which  is  surren- 
dered to  it  beyond,  into  the  region  of  demoniacal  enticements. 
But  for  the  psychical  life-breath  which,  proceeding  from  the 
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soul  of  the  magnetizer  into  the  nerves,  penetrates  his  own 
nervous  body,  to  be  transferred  by  the  power  of  the  will  into  the 
bodily  domain  of  another  soul,  would  be  in  itself  an  altogether  un- 
exceptionable healing  process.^  But  is  not  magnetism,  even  upon 
this  stage,  a  delibertite  use  of  suspicious  doubles,  or  mimicries,^ 
of  the  miracle  performed  by  God's  power  t  Is  not  this  irruption 
of  one  Psyche  into  the  sphere  of  another  a  derangement  of 
limits  contrary  to  nature?  And  are  there  not  associated  there- 
with, in  a  sequence  of  unregulated  declivity,  so  many  abnormal 
phenomena  which  Scripture  rejects  as  witchcraft?  Operative 
magnetism  in  itself  is  no  magic,  but  it  carries  in  itself  all  kinds 
of  magic,  and  thus  perhaps  its  own  decisive  rejection. 

We  have  now  reached  the  furthest  aim  of  the  method  of 
inquiry  which  in  Sec.  I.  we  proposed  to  ourselves  to  follow,  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  natural  essential  condition  of  man  as  held 
together  by  the  soul ;  and  without  intending  it,  the  issues  of 
this  Division  have  moulded  themselves  for  us  according  to  the 
plan  of  Lord  Bacon  of  Verulam.*  This  fourth  Division  forms, 
so  to  speak,  the  trunk  of  the  entire  system  deduced  from  the 
Scripture.  Beginning  from  the  innermost  personal  life,  we 
have  advanced  in  a  progressive  method  even  to  the  visible 
bodily  life  in  its  reciprocal  relation  to  the  soul,  and  have  learnt 
to  know  the  manifold  modes  of  disease  to  which  the  human 
natural  condition  is  exposed  in  its  state  of  nature  perverted  by 
sin.  If  we  now  compare  the  end  of  this  Division  (Sec.  XVI.) 
with  the  end  of  the  foregoing  one  (Sec.  V.),  we  see  how,  gince  the 
fall  of  man,  two  principal  distinct  powers,  a  good  and  an  evil 
one,  have  grappled  in  contest  about  his  soul.  On  the  one  side 
there  comes  to  aid  man,  the  might  of  the  divine  love,  which  in 
promises,  and  in  the  gospel  of  their  fulfilment,  addresses  itself 
to  his  faith ;  on  the  other  side  there  surround  him  demoniacal 
powers  which  have  fallen  from  the  divine  love,  have  their 
being  in  the  divine  wrath,  and  seek  to  ensnare  and  ruin  him 
on  the  path  of  superstition.  We  shall  now  see  how  the  love  of 
the  soul,  situated  as  it  is  between  such  opposites,  approves 

^  V.  Schubert,  Ic.  pp.  11,  36. 

*  Doppelgdnger^  double-goers — an  untranslateable  expression. — Tr. 

'  De  augmentis  scientiarum,  iy.  8 :  Habet  etiam  pars  ista  de  facultatibns 
animse  appendices  duas — altera  hamm  est  doctrina  de  divinatione  naturali, 
altera  de  fascinatione. 
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itself,  when,  by  the  power  of  the  redemption  of  the  God-man, 
it  re-attains,  in  the  spirit  and  in  God,  again  to  the  position  of 
its  decayed  ideal  or  likeness  to  God,  and,  as  the  Scripture 
expresses  itself,  is  transplanted  out  of  the  darkness,  into  God*s 
marvellous  light. 
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Passages  from  the  Physics  of  Cornenius. 

The  post-Reformation  literature  has  scarcely  any  work  to  point 
to,  which  in  the  smallest  compass  includes  such  a  wealth  of 
interesting  and  suggestive  matter  in  so  light  a  form,  and  so 
systematically  put  together,  as  the  little  pamphlet  entitled 
PhysiccB  ad  lumen  divinum  reformandce  Synopsis  (1635  and 
1663y  in  12mo),  by  John  Amos  Comenius,  the  last  bishop  of 
the  Bohemian-Moravian  Brethren,  who  died  in  exile,  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  the  year  1671.  In  addition  to  what  had  been  done 
by  precursors,  such  as  Ludovicus  Vives,  Thomas  Campanella, 
and  Lord  Bacon  of  Verulam,  Comenius  seeks  to  release  natural 
science  from  the  bondage  of  heathen  philosophy,  and  espe- 
cially of  Aristotelian  scholasticism,  by  vindicating,  instead  of 
this,  the  divine  revelation  in  the  Scripture,  but  besides,  the 
perception  of  the  senses,  and  reasonable  investigation  as  its 
principles  of  knowledge ;  and  by  maintaining  as  certain,  that 
the  results  of  natural  research  which  are  attained  in  an  empi- 
rical way,  will  never  contradict  the  rightly  understood  testi- 
monies of  Scripture.^ 

The  idea  that  the  Holy  Scripture  has  no  reference  at  all  to 
natural  philosophy,  is  familiar  to  him.  He  refutes  it  in  a  strik- 
ing manner :  ^^  Cui  obsecro  usui,"  >says  he  among  other  things, 
*^  tot  et  tanta  de  mundi  exordio,  creationis  processu,  creaturarum 
proprietatibus  possim  memorantur,  si  nihil  de  natura  docere  nos 
voluit  natursB  parens  idemque  Scripturae  dictator?      Aiunt, 

'  Comp.  K.  v.  Raomer,  Gesehichte  der  Pddagogiky  ii.  65-68,  and  gene- 
rally the  interesting  characterization  there  given  of  Comenius. 
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id  eo  spectare,  nt  remm  factorem  agnoscere  et  admirari^ 
amare  et  metuere  discamus.  Recte,  sed  quomodo  factorem 
absque  f  actora  ?  Annon  quo  melius  quis  pictmraB  artem  intel- 
ligit,  eo  ma^  pictoris  ingeniam,  si  excellit,  miratur  et  laadatt 
Utique.  Superficiaria  cognitio  nee  amorem  nee  admirationem 
excitabit  miquam.  Et  quaere :  ea  quae  de  creaturis  in  Scrip- 
tura  occurrunt  (etiam  per  similitudines  inde  ductas)  verane 
sicut  necnet  Si  vera  (quis  autem  absque  blasphemia  aliter 
statuatf)  cur  ea  non  conferamus  cum  iis^  quae  Sensu  et  Ratione 
constant?  ad  deprehendendam  scilicet  cam,  quae  in  rebus  et 
rerum  Auctoris  ore  est,  veritatis  harmoniam !" 

To  quote  an  example:  Comenius,  on  the  ground  of  em- 
pirical investigation,  and  of  the  biblical  narrative  of  creation, 
professes  to  recognise  three  principles  of  all  things :  matter, 
spirit,  and  light  or  fire.  The  Thohu  wa-Bohu  is  matter ;  the 
Spirit  of  God  which  broods  over  it  is  the  power  that  moulds 
it,  and  the  life  that  vitalizes  it;  the  light,  which  comes  into 
being  at  God's  command,  is  that  which  refines,  actualizes  (in- 
actuans)^  and  diversifies  it.  Light  (Or)  and  Fire  (Ur)  are  re- 
ciprocal. **  Primaeva  lux,"  says  he,  "  f uit  ingens  moles  Ignis 
ardentis,  in  mundanae  materia  massa  jussu  creatoris  accensa." 
To  the  same  purpose,  Leibnitz,  in  his  ingenious  work,  Protogasa, 

Comenins  comes  to  the  conclusion,  without  intending  it, 
that  the  created  essences  of  the  elements  {cethery  aJtty  aquoy  terra) 
form  a  scale  of  seven  degrees  up  to  the  pure  spiritual  nature. 
To  us  it  is  more  important,  that  in  these  seven  essential  classes 
he  recognises  seven  powers  proceeding  from  God,  of  which  the 
subsequent  always  includes  the  precedent :  Esse,  motus,  figura 
scil.  qualitas,  vita,  sensus,  ratio,  intelligentia.  He  compares  them 
to  the^even  pillars  (Prov.  ix.  1),  and  to  the  seven  steps  (Ezek. 
xl.  22)  ;  and  having  called  attention  to  the  significance  of  the 
number  seven  in  all  created  things,  he  continues :  Quid  omnia 
haec  portendunt  nisi  ut  expressa  sit  imago  illius  Dei,  cujus 
septem  oculi  permeant  universam  terram  (Zech.  iv.  10)  et 
cujus  septem  Spiritus  sicut  in  conspectu  throni  ejus  (Apoc. 
i.  4),  imo  qui  ipse  cum  quolibet  gradu  creaturae  suae  mysticam 
constituit  octavam?  Li  ipso  enim  vivunt,  sunt  et  moventur 
omnia  quae  vivunt,  sunt  et  moventur  (Acts  xvii.  28)  et  ipse 
operatur  omnia  in  omnibus  (1  Cor.  xii.  6)  et  omnia  haec  sunt 
quasi  Ipse  ille  (Ecclus.  xliii.  29),  nee  tamen  quidquam  eorum 
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est  Ipse  ille  (Job  xli.  9),  sed  quia  omnia  ilia  aliquid  de  divina 
essentia  eflSgiant  et  virtute  ejus  operantur  quae  operantur,  tine 
est  quod  ille,  super  omnia,  extra  omnia,  infra  omnia  existens 
vera  sit  mystica  octava  omnium.  Others  may  form  a  different 
judgment;  we  discern  herein  presentiments  and  perceptions 
of  the  truth,  and  rejoice  in  them. 

The  section  de  angelia  is  excellent,  in  which  Comenius  dis- 
tinguishes, besides  other  things,  how  far  physics  (in  the  sense 
of  that  day),  and  how  far  theology,  are  respectively  bound  to 
speak  on  this  subject :  we  give  therefrom  only  the  second  pro- 
position, paradoxical,  but  thoroughly  true,  and  its  elucidation. 
The  proposition  runs  thus:  "  Angelus  est  homo  incorporeus;"  and 
the  explanation:  ^^  Homo  dici  potest  angelus  eo  sensu,  quo  homo 
ipse  Animal,  Animal  Planta,  Planta  concretum,  etc.,  dicitur,  id 
est,  propter  inclusam  prsBcedentis  formam,  nova  solum  super- 
addita  perfectione.  Homo  enim  creatura  est  rationalis  ad 
imaginem  Dei  condita,  immortalis ;  est  et  angelus,  sed  majoris 
perfectionis  ergo  a  corpore  liber.  Nihil  igitur  aliud  est  angelus 
quam  Homo  a  corpore  nudus,  nihil  aliud  Homo,  quam  angelus 
corpore  vestitus.'*  In  three  points  we  find  Comenius  alto- 
gether in  agreement  with  ourselves :  (1)  That  the  angels  were 
created  before  the  visible  world ;  (2)  that,  not  less  than  man, 
they  were  created  after  the  image  of  God ;  and  (3)  that  they 
are  absolutely  incorporeal.  Each  of  these  three  points  is  proved 
by  Comenius,  briefly,  but  convincingly. 

In  the  doctrine  of  man,  he  does  homage  to  that  trichotomy 
which  has  often  been  mentioned  and  maintained  by  us  pre- 
viously, that  man  consists  of  a  body,  spirit,  and  animal  soul, 
which  he  has  in  common  with  the  brutes.  He  calls  the  spirit 
anima  or  mens  ;  the  animal  soul,  spiritits.  His  two  chief  posi- 
tions are  these :  (1)  Corpus  est  organon  ethabitaculum  spiritus. 
Spiritus  vero  habitaculum  et  organon  animse;  and,  (2)  Ut 
spiritus  afficitur  a  corpore,  ita  Mens  a  Spiritu.  We  have  the 
body  from  the  elements,  as  the  brutes ;  the  nature-soul  (spiritus) 
from  the  universal  spirit  of  nature  (spiritus  mundi)y  as  likewise 
the  brutes ;  ^  the  spiritual  soul,  on  the  other  hand  (animoy  sc. 
fnens)y  from  God,  but  not  as  a  part  of  the  divine  nature :  Dens 
enim  in  partes  divisibilis  non  est  nee  in  essentiam  cum  creatura 

^  "  Spiritas  hie  Comenii  ex  Spiritu  Mundi,"fiayB  Qaenstedt,  i.  739,  **  est 
ejosdem  Valeria  cum  Spiritu  mundi  h,  e.  seque  flctitius  et  nullus." 
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376  THE  NATURAL  CONDITION. 

coibilis.  Comenius  thinks  so  little  of  the  doctrine  of  emana- 
tion,  that  he  regards  the  inspiration  of  Gen.  ii.  7  not  at  all  as 
an  increating  of  a  proper  spiritual  soul^  but  as  the  creatine 
deepening  of  the  natural  soul  into  spirit.  He  explains  Gen.  ii.  7 
according  to  Zech.  xii.  1.  The  natural  soul,  according  to  its 
innermost  condition,  is  an  immortal  spirit.  It  propagates  itself 
per  traducem,  but  not  as  spirit.  It  only  becomes  spirit  by  virtue 
of  a  constructive  divine  act,  associated  with  procreation;  an 
act  which  is  the  continuatioji  of  that  original  one  in  Gen.  ii.  7. 
Different  as  our  views  are  from  this,  yet  there  is  mucl^  in  har- 
mony with  our  idea,  when  Comenius  attributes  to  the  natural 
soul  attentioj  judicium^  memoria  (the  three  sensus  internt)^  and 
makes  the  spiritual  soul,  by  means  of  these  functions  of  the 
natural  soul,  exercise  its  own  functions,  intelUctuSj  voluntasy  can- 
scientia ;  and  we  may  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  apophthegm 
of  which  Comenius  maJces  use,  as  more  applicable  to  our  view 
than  to  his:  Hominem  dum  fides,  Kegem  te  videre  cogita, 
regie  vestitum  et  in  regio  residentem  solio.  Kex  enim  mens 
est,  vestis  ejus  spiritus,  solium  corpus. 


IL 
THESES  ON  FIRE  AND  LIGHT,  SOUL  AND  SPIRIT. 

BY  PROF.  D.  JULIUS  BAMBERGER. 

Communicated  on  April  13,  1860. 

By  Fire  is  to  be  understood,  on  the  one  hand,  only  the  desire 
after  Light  and  Being ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  also  (as  in  the 
thirst  for  the  realities  is  announced  the  capability  of  the  reality 
itself)  the  might  or  power  for  both. 

In  God  the  Father,  as  the  absolute  supporter  of  Fire,  is 
contained,  for  that  reason,  the  nature,  i.e.  the  possibility  of  the 
Being  of  the  divine  corporeity,  and  again  also  the  Light,  or  the 
idea,  ue.  the  possibility  of  the  form  of  the  same. 

The  actual  supporter  of  Light,  or  of  the  idea,  is  the  Son 
who  proceeds  from  the  Father,  begotten  by  Him ;  in  whom,  as 
the  actiuil  essentiality  is  not  to  be  conceived  without  form,  is 
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given  the  purpose  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  will  of  His  Father, 
through  whom  therefore,  so  far,  the  Father  is  reconciled. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  finally,  is  the  supporter  of  the  actual 
Being,  in  that  through  Him  the  Fire-life  of  the  Father  and  the 
Light^Iife  of  the  Son  are  brought  together,  the  possibility  of 
the  Essence  and  the  possibility  of  the  Form  are  united,  and 
thus  the  divine  corporeity  is  shown  forth  in  fact. 

This  showing  forth  follows,  according  to  the  part  in  it  of 
the  one  or  the  other  divine  person,  in  seven  impulses,  distin- 
guished from  one  another.  These  impulses  are  effected  by  the 
divine  persons :  the  divine  persons  thus  stand  absolutely  above 
them. 

Moreover,  certainly,  as  this  forming  forth  of  the  divine  cor- 
poreity is  an  eternally  free  act  of  will,  there  must  be  assumed 
for  it — ideally— one  impulse  or  moment  in  which  the  Godhead 
presents  to  itself  the  mere  possibility  of  that  corporeity,  which 
then  by  the  power  of  its  will  it  brings  to  realization. 

As  the  divine  corporeity  has  its  ground  in  the  Father  as 
the  supporter  of  Fire,  in  the  Son  as  the  supporter  of  Light, 
and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  supporter  of  actual  essentiaUty ; 
so,  moreover,  the  world  is  created  from  God,  through  God,  to 
God,  in  the  sense  that  by  the  Father  first  of  all  is  established 
the  ground  of  its  essentiality,  therefore  of  its  distinction  from 
God,  or  its  independence ;  by  the  Son  is  established  the  ground 
of  its  form  and  figure,  consequently  of  its  analogy  with  God ; 
but  by  the  Holy  Spirit  both  of  these  grounds  are  brought  to 
actual  existence,  and  consequently  the  world  is  perfected  and 
brought  back  to  God,  from  whom  its  being  proceeded. 

The  individual  impulses  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  creation 
correspond  to  the  impulses  of  the  forming  forth  of  the  everlast- 
ing corporeity  of  God. 

The  deepest  ground  of  human  being  is  the  Fire-life  be- 
stowed upon  man  by  God,— consequently,  the  longing,  on  the 
one  side  after  Being,  and  on  the  other  side  after  Light.  This 
Fire-life  was  first  of  all  offered  to  him  by  God,  through  the 
opening  of  the  everlasting  nature,  as  that  which  underlay  all 
creation.  But  because  existences  were  already  in  being,  when 
man  was  to  appear  on  the  stage,  and  therefore  man  organically 
is  linked  with  the  whole  of  nature,  so  immediately  essentiality 
was  itself  bestowed  upon  him,  including  all  the  powers  of  nature. 
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ue.  in  the  earthly  clod.  Within  this  essentiality  there  already 
sabsisted  also  the  Light,  or  the  divine  idea,  but  at  first  still  in- 
operative. 

In  the  Fire-life^ — which,  as  essentiality,  was  given  to  man  by 
the  Father — was  rooted  his  sonl ;  in  the  essentiality  was  based 
his  corporeity ;  but  in  the  idea  which  had  been  implanted  in 
him  by  the  Son,  as  the  supporter  of  the  whole  ideal  world,  and 
in  which  the  whole  law  of  his  being  floated  before  him,  is  given 
the  possibility  of  his  elevation  to  spirit. 

This  threefold  possibility  became  actualized  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  awakened  by  His  breath  the  idea  that  as  yet  was 
ont  living,  and  herewith  brought  the  corporeity  of  man  to  full 
manifestation,  so  that  now  man  might  become  a  living  soul. 

Man  merely  has  the  body  as  he  has  the  spirit,  but  he  him- 
self IS  the  soul,  and  in  it  he  has  the  vrill  and  the  power  of  choice 
between  the  Fire-life  (in  pride)  and  the  Nature-life  (in  sensual 
lust),  and  a  life  according  to  the  will  of  God  (godliness).  Man 
is  only  uni-personal,  and  not  tri-personal  as  God  is,  who  bears 
in  Himself  the  reason  not  only  of  His  will,  but  also  of  His  ideal 
as  of  ^is  real  Being. 
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Br  waj  of  introduction  to  the  following  DiTudon,  I  record  a  lay  of  Zion 
Bang  by  a  congregation  no  longer  known  in  Jerusalem,  whose  memorable 
history  (God  willing)  I  shall  relate  elsewhere  : — 

They  told  me  that  I  was  albumen : 
How  was  I  then  distressed  I 
How  did  I  despair, 
Because  spirit  and  soul  were  gone  I 

Then  Jesus  Christ  found  me, 

And  gave  me  intelligence  once  more ; 

I  know  surely  that  He  is, 

And  that  He  does  not  forget  me : 

I  know  now  who  I  am. 

I  am  the  Father's  child. 

And  Jesus  is  leading  me 

Whither  all  His  people  are 

Whom  He  has  purchased  with  His  blood. — 

I  am  not  albumen. 
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THE  DIVINE-HUMAN  ARCHETYPK 

Sec.  L 

If  we  were  writing  a  general  instead  of  a  biblical  psycholog}', 
we  should  require  to  begin  phenomenally,  not  rationalistically; 
i,e.  we  should  be  compelled  to  seek  to  advance  in  an  analytical 
manner  from  the  psychical  phenomena  to  their  reasons,  and  to 
the  nature  of  the  soul.  But  biblical  psychology  is  perfectly 
justified  in  proceeding  synthetically:  for  its  material  is  not 
now  to  be  discovered  for  the  first  time,  but  it  is  already  given ; 
and  wherever  it  occurs,  Scripture  labours  .not  according  to  the 
manner  of  human  science  from  below  upwards,  but  sets  forth 
the  world  of  phenomena  as  an  announcement  of  revelation,  in 
the  light  of  divine  facts.  Therefore  as,  when  we  considered 
the  primeval  and  natural  psychical  condition  of  man,  we  pro- 
ceeded from  the  godlike  archetype,  "  for  man  was  created  after 
the  image  of  God,"  so  now,  when  we  wish  to  consider  the  new 
spiritual  life  of  the  redeemed  man,  we  proceed  from  the  divine- 
human  archetype,  the  person  of  the  Bedeemer:  ^^For  whom 
God  did  foreknow.  He  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed 
to  the  image  of  His  Son,  that  He  might  be  the  first-bom  among 
many  brethren"  (Eom.  viii.  29). 

In  the  original  position  of  man,  his  spirit  and  his  soul  were 
the  exact  image  of  Gt)d ;  the  former  of  His  triune  nature,  and 
the  latter  of  His  sevenfold  doaa.  Both  were  God's  likeness, 
not  merely  in  their  constitution,  but  also  according  to  their  life; 
for  their  background  was  the  presence  of  God's  love,  by  which 
they  were  maintained  and  pervaded.  Then,  when  man  fell 
from  the  good  beginning  into  which  he  had  been  created,  spirit 
and  soul  did  not  indeed  cease  to  be  God's  likeness  according 
to  their  constitution,  for  their  substance  remained  unchanged, 
but  they  were  so  no  longer  according  to  their  life ;  for  their 
substantially  undiminished  powers  had  fallen  out  of  the  stand- 
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ing  of  peace,  into  that  of  the  Tarba,  which  is  the  consequence 
of  sin,  and  the  e£Fect  of  the  wrath  aroased  thereby.  How  it 
happened  that  this  state  of  self-corruption  was  transferred  by 
inheritance,  and  could  be  again  made  good  through  no  moral 
act  of  man,  we  have  already  seen  in  Div.  IH.  Sec.  V.  But 
even  although  absolutely  no  reasons  could  be  discovered  to 
make  this  transference  intelligible,  it  is  still  a  fact  which  con- 
firms itself  to  the  self-knowledge  of  every  individual,  in  all 
times  and  peoples,  even  to  this  day.  And  how  radical,  how 
physically  and  ethically  profound,  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  rain 
consequent  upon  the  fall,  is  sho\vn  by  tlie  fact,  that  even  the 
might  of  redemption  accomplishes  its  reversal  no  otherwise 
than  as  the  progressive  effect  of  a  lengthened  process,  which 
begins  within  the  sphere  of  this  world's  life,  passes  through 
death,  and  is  not  perfected  until  the  resurrection. 

Nothing  less  was  necessary  than  that,  to  the  primitive 
Beginning  perverted  by  sin  and  devoured  with  wrath,  with  its 
development  to  death,  a  new  beginning  of  similar  creative 
intensity  should  be  applied;  and  that,  by  means  of  a  pro- 
gressive perfecting  of  this  new  beginning,  all  the  mischief 
wherein  the  primitive  beginning  had  resulted  should  be  finally 
abrogated.  Any  ethical  deed  of  man's  own  by  himself  was 
incapable  of  accomplishing  this ;  and  still  it  could  not  be  one- 
sidedly  an  act  of  God's  own,  since  a  free  nature  such  as  man's 
cannot  be  acted  upon  by  compulsion,  like  a  machine.  There 
must  thus  have  been  a  spontaneous  act  of  God,  which  might 
be  at  the  same  time  a  spontaneous  act  of  humanity  also.  By  a 
transaction  of  the  internal  divine  nature,  which  would  at  the 
same  time  be  a  transaction  of  the  history  of  the  internal  nature 
of  man,  God's  wrath  upon  humanity  must  be  overcome,  and 
God's  love  must  again  be  realized, — thoughts  which  assuredly 
could  not  originate  in  us,  if  we  did  not  know  that  God  is  a  tri- 
personal  being ;  and  which  would  not  originate  in  our  minds,  if 
the  mystery  of  the  everlasting  counsel  of  grace  had  not  become 
actually  revealed  in  the  fulness  of  times. 

If  God  were  not  a  tri-personal  being,  an  Incarnation  of 
God  would  be  absolutely  inconceivable.  But  being  tri-personal, 
there  can  be  conceived  as  well  an  event  which* is  reciprocally 
accomplished  within  the  Godhead,  tending  .to  change  the  divine 
wrath  on  humanity  into  love,  as  also  a  self-surrender  of  one 
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of  the  three  persons  Into  humanity^  without  the  two  others 
renouncing  on  that  account  their  supra-mundane  glory.  This 
self-surrender,  indeed,  would  never  be  such,  that  by  it  the  unity 
of  the  associated  Trinity  would  be  sundered,  or  the  eternal 
nature  of  the  Godhead,  as  it  is  in  itself,  be  changed.  But  either 
result  occurs  in  this  case  as  little  as  it  does  generally  in  God's 
manifold  relation  to  the  world.  The  nature  of  God  remains 
in  every  multiplicity  of  His  revelation  and  operation,  ad  extraj 
always  the  same  immutably  in  Himself. 

This  unchangeable  self-identity  will  be  found  the  more 
conceivable,  if  we  remember  that  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  especially  of  humanity,  nothing  is  realized  in  time  which 
had  not  been  from  eternity  in  the  consciousness  and  will  of  the 
Godhead.  This  is  the  case  also  with  redemption.  It  is  the 
eternal  counsel  of  the  Godhead.  Its  realization  is  only  the 
temporal  completion  of  that  which  had  been  willed  from  eter- 
nity. The  world  to  be  created  stands  eternally  before  God 
the  Triune,  in  the  mirror  of  His  wisdom  (i^.  Div.  I.  Sec.  H.), 
not  without  the  manifestation  to  Him  at  die  same  time  of  the 
evil  that  is  to  usurp  power  over  it,  as  something  to  be  overcome, 
and  to  be  eradicated  by  the  redemption.  But  it  so  appears  to 
Him,  in  that  He  regards  the  world,  and  especially  humanity, 
in  Christ  (Col.  i.  16),  ue.  in  the  Son  of  God,  who,  having 
become  man,  will  appease  the  future  wrath,  and  change  it  into 
love.  If  the  mystery  of  redemption  had  not  been  from  all 
eternity  hidden  in  God  t^  irdvra  KTuravn  (Eph.  iii.  9),  the 
world  would  never  ha^ve  come  to  creation  at  all. 

Moreover,  let  it  now  be  considered  that,  the  world  being 
created,  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  so  little  contradicts  the 
relation  of  the  Trinity,  that  rather  the  three  persons  work 
together  for  the  redemption  of  humanity,  in  a  manner  which  is 
the  historical  counterpart  of  their  eternal  reciprocal  relation. 
That  the  Mediator  in  the  Godhead  becomes  also  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man ;  that  the  Father  sends  the  Son,  and 
begets  Him  into  humanity;  that  the  Son  of  the  Father,  as  God- 
man,  is  unchangeably  turned  to  the  Father,  and  returns  back 
to  Him ;  that  from  the  Father,  through  the  exalted  Son,  the 
Spirit  proceeds  and  descends; — ^these  are  all  images  of  the 
eternal  relation  of  the  Trinity,  in  the  history,  that  is  encom- 
passed by  eternity,  of  the  realized  counsel  of  redemption. 
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Moreover,  this  history  is  infinitely  deep  and  sacred  earnest! 
In  consequence  of  sin,  God's  wrath,  the  wrath  of  the  Triune 
against  humanity,  is  enkindled.  Even  the  Son  of  God,  as  such, 
cannot  quench  this  wrath ;  for  it  is  indeed  His  own  wrath :  it 
is  the  sacred  wrath  of  the  Godhead.  But  in  that  He  becomes 
man,  and  opposes  to  this  wrath  a  holy  human  life,  over  which 
the  wrathful  will  has  no  power ;  and  in  that  He  subjects  this 
holy  life  for  humanity,  which  is  His  flesh  and  blood,  to  the 
effects  of  the  wrath  enkindled  in  the  divine  nature,  and  thence 
outwardly  in  the  world  of  spirits  and  of  man,  so  that  this  wrath 
is  given  Him  to  drink,  even  to  the  last  dregs  of  the  cup  of 
death,— He  suffers  this  wrath  in  a  manner  propitiatory  and 
meritorious ;  and  thus  establishes,  instead  of  the  beginning  of 
good  that  had  been  lost  in  wrath,  a  new  beginning,  which  is 
rooted  in  love  regained,  and  no  more  restrained  by  wrath. 
And  it  is  the  sacred  loving  will  of  the  Triune  Godhead  itself 
which  thus  equalizes  itself  in  the  way  discovered  from  eternity, 
with  the  not  less  holy  will  of  wrath,  and  quenches  the  not  less 
holy  fire  of  wrath  of  the  judicially  aroused  doxa.  The  love 
of  God  to  humanity,  as  of  the  Deviser  of  the  work  of  recon- 
ciliation, and  the  love  of  the  God-man  to  humanity,  as  of  the 
Mediator  of  the  work  of  reconciliation,  mutually  moved  towards 
one  another,  and  broke  through  the  wrath  between  them. 
That  these  two  loves,  the  eternal  love  and  the  historical  love, 
plunged  into  humanity, — the  atoning  enduring  love,  and  the 
decreed  delivering  love, — have  joined  hands  in  all  forms  by 
breaking  through  the  wrath,  is  the  fact  that  has  accomplished 
our  reconciliation. 

But  these  are  truths,  whose  biblical  and  systematic  estab- 
lishment is  not  a  problem  of  theological  psychology,  but  of 
dogmatics.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  psychology  which  has 
to  offer  to  dogmatics  the  knowledge  that  is  required  for  the 
understanding  of  the  human  essential  constitution  of  the  Gt)d- 
man ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  incumbent  upon  it  itself,  within 
certain  limits  to  bring  the  divine-human  internal  nature  of  the 
Redeemer  to  our  comprehension.  For,  first  of  all,  this  divine- 
human  internal  nature  of  the  Bedeemer  is  in  itself  a  phenome- 
non just  as  enigmatical  as  it  is  full  of  solutions  of  the  enigmas ; 
a  phenomenon  which  puts  the  fundamental  view  arrived  at  by 
psychology,  to  a  proof  from  whose  decisive  reaction  it  cannot 
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withdraw  itself;^  and  further,  without  a  glimpse  into  the  mys- 
tery of  that  man  in  whom  was  realized  an  originally  new  be- 
ginning of  humanity,  no  psychological  glimpse  into  the  life  of 
regeneration  is  possible. 

It  is  confessedly  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  later 
theology, — the  most  sacred  and  the  most  deserving  of  inquiry, 
in  proportion  to  the  pervading  impression  of  true  humanity  and 
of  undivided  unity  which  the  person  of  Christ  produces,  as  it 
is  presented  to  us  in  the  Scripture, — to  abolish  the  contradictory 
dualism  beyond  which  the  church  view  of  the  God-man  has 
not  been  able  to  attain,  in  such  a  manner  that,  without  a  relapse 
into  long  vanquished  errors,  the  substance  of  the  Catholic  dogma 
may  be  maintained.^  That  will  be  the  true  solution  which, 
firstly,  holds  fast  the  divine-human  double  nature  of  Christ, 
without  assuming,  in  contradiction  to  the  eternally  unchangeable 
self-identity  of  Qod,  a  changing  of  the  divine  nature  into  the 
human  ;  which,  secondly,  acquiesces  in  the  position  in  its  scrip- 
tural truth,  that  in  Christ,  the  Logos  is  the  personifying  nature, 
and  the  humanity  the  assumed  nature;  and  which,  thirdly, 
succeeds  in  showing  how  the  Logos,  without  ceasing  to  be  what 
it  eternally  is,  could  nevertheless  make  itself  the  subject  of  a 

1  Therefore  may  be  mentioned  the  title  of  a  book  by  Jac.  Carpov,  1788, 
which  otherwise  is  a  feeble  and  valneless  performance  of  Wolfianism 
melted  down  with  orthodoxy :  Psychologia  Sacratissima  hoc  est  de  anima 
Christi  hominis  in  se  spectata  commentatio  theologico-philosophica.  Theod. 
Kriiger,  in  his  Theologia  Moralis  (1747),  says  with  reference  to  this  work 
of  Carpov,  p.  232 :  Quamquam  psychologia  Christi  principiia  rationis  non 
repugnet,  transcendit  tamen  eandem,  et  non  proponenda  est  meris  sermoni- 
bus,  qnoB  docet  hnmana  sapientia,  sed  quos  potissimnm  Spiritus  sanctus 
docet,  spiritualia  spiritnalibus  comparans.  The  business  of  biblical-psycho- 
logical inquiry  in  this  region  is  acknowledged  even  by  Beck,  Christliche 
Lehr'Wi8senschafi,\,^^l, 

'  What  is  taught  here,  according  to  Bromel  {Kliefoth-Mejers  Kirch- 
lich,  Zeitschr.  1857,  p.  144),  Hengstenberg,  Schenkel,  Strobel  (Luth, 
Zeitschr,  1857,  p.  760),  Philippi  (Glauhenslehre,  iv.  i.  869),  by  making  the 
Kedeemer  actually  a  merely  pure  man,  overthrows  the  manifestly  great 
mystery  of  salvation.  These  all  proceed  upon  the  supposition,  that  the 
I/>gOB,  if  He  surrender  His  omnipotence,  omniscience,  and  omnipresence, 
ceases  to  be  God.  But  this  assumption  contradicts  the  declarations  of  the 
God-man  Himself,  who  in  the  Gospels  disclaims  for  Himself  these  attri- 
butes, and  still  does  not  thereby  disclaim  the  divine  nature.  The  historical 
Christ  is  of  more  importance  to  me  than  the  unhistorical  defenders  of  His 
divinity,  and  the  bugbears  of  their  bungling  conclusions.    The  objections 
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being  as  truly  human  as  everywhere  meets  us  in  the  Christ  of 
the  Gospels.  The  great  question  is  this :  How  could  the  Logos 
so  renounce  Himself  as  to  surrender  His  eternal  doxa;  and  still 
uiore^  as  to  surrender  His  eternal  mode  of  being,  and  the  attri- 
butes flowing  from  Him  to  the  world,  of  omnipotence,  of  omni- 
science, and  of  omnipresence,  without  surrendering  the  identity 
of  His  being  ?  The  fact  in  question  is  established.  The  incar- 
nate Logos  is  not  in  possession  of  the  eternal  doxoj  for  He  looks 
back  longingly  after  it  (John  xvii.  5).  He  is  not  omniscient, 
for  He  knows  not,  as  He  himself  says,  the  day  and  the  hour  of 
the  end  (Mark  xiii.  32).  He  is  not  almighty,  for  power  over 
all  things  is  given  to  Him,  as  He  says,  after  His  resurrection 
(Matt,  xxviii.  18).  He  is  not  omnipresent,  for  He  ascended 
up,  that  He  might  fill  all  things  (Eph.  iv.  10).  If  these  three 
statements  be  merely  referred  to  Him  as  man,  the  unity  of  the 
person  is  rent  by  inward  contradiction,  and  the  reality  of  the 
human  nature  is  changed  into  an  appearance.  It  must  there- 
fore be  shown  ^  how  the  Logos  might  truly  and  actually  sur- 
render the  eternal  doxa^  and  these  attributes  of  His  divine 
manner  of  being,  without  nevertheless  surrendering  His  divine 

advanced  even  by  Domer  against  the  notion  subsequently  set  forth  of  the 
KenosiSf  from  the  uncbangeableness  of  God,  deserve  an  examination  which 
cannot  here  be  undertaken.  We  observe  here,  in  general :  (1)  That  Domer 
himself  reduces  the  immutability  to  "  ethical  self -identity/'  i.e,  the  divine 
life  of  love,  willing  and  maintaining  itself ;  (2)  that  he  himself  teach^ 
that  the  incarnation  is  not  merely  an  act  of  Grod,  as  others  are,  but  that  it 
brings  with  itself  a  new  being  of  God  Himself  in  the  world, — a  being  which 
has  come  into  existence  through  God*s  act,  and  which  previously  only 
existed  potentially,  or  in  counsel ;  (3)  but  that  his  own  view,  according  to 
which  the  unio  naturarum  in  Christ  did  not  become  a  full  unio  personalis 
till  His  exaltation,  prejudices  the  Uuth  of  the  incarnation,  and  is  irre- 
concilable with  the  Incarnate  One's  own  declarations,  which  everywhere 
express  a  perfect  two-sided  divine  human  self -consciousness,  and  thus  drive 
him  to  another  solution  of  the  problem.  We  shall  only  severally  reply  to 
a  few  objections,  especially  concerning  us,  in  what  follows. 

^  There  is  found  no  inclination  thereto  in  theosophy.  ^^Hear  dear 
reason,"  says  J.  Bohme,  in  the  Book  of  the  Three  Principles^  xxiii.  8: 
"  when  the  Word  of  God  became  man  in  the  womb  of  Mary,  was  it  not 
then  at  the  same  time  also  high  above  the  stars?  When  it  was  at  Nazareth, 
was  it  not  also  at  Jerusalem,  and  everywhere  in  all  thrones  ?  "  To  a  similar 
effect  runs  the  magnificent  passage  of  Melito,  ^*  Whilst  He  wandered  on 
earth.  He  filled  also  the  heavens,"  etc.,  in  Gureton,  Spicikgium  Sacrum^  pp. 
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being,  of  which  the  doxa  is  the  radiance^  and  of  which  these 
attributes  are  the  energy. 

It  has  been  shown  (Div.  IV.  Sec.  IV.  and  VII.)  wherein 
subsists  the  fundamental  assumption  of  this  possibility.  The 
essence  of  the  absolute  personality  consists  in  inQnite,  absolutely 
limitless  self-determination ;  and  the  root  of  the  essence  of  the 
Godhead  chiefly,  and  of  every  one  of  the  three  persons  in  par- 
ticular, (as,  representatively,  of  the  human  spirit,)  is  the  will 
which  is  related  to  the  actualized  self -consciousness  as  precedent. 
Thus  God's  Son,  without  foregoing  Himself,  might  withdraw 
Himself  to  this  lowest  basis — this  radical  potentiality — this 
all-determining  ground  and  origin  of  His  nature ;  and  so,  by 
renunciation  of  His  essential  development,  make  Himself  the 
subject  of  a  human  personality,  and  become  objective  to  Him- 
self in  a  newly  originating  self-consciousness,  which,  although  it 
has  as  its  substance  His  actual  twofold  nature,  is  still  no  double 
nature,  but  one  that  arises  from  a  compact  divine  human  ground 
of  life.^  By  this  there  would  neither  ensue  a  difficulty  in  the 
immanent  process  of  the  Trinity,  nor  a  breach  in  the  world- 
maintaining  and  world-governing  activity  of  the  triune  God- 
head. There  would  ensue  no  hindrance  in  the  immanent  process 
of  the  Trinity :  for  the  act  of  the  Father,  by  virtue  of  which  He 
comprehends  His  essential  fulness  in  the  Son  in  exact  resem- 
blance, and  objectively;  and  that  of  the  Son,  by  virtue  of  which 
He  comprehends  Himself  as  God  from  God,  and  turns  to  His 
primitive  source  in  bright  love  (Div.  IV.  Sec.  IV.);  and  that  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  by  virtue  of  which  He,  proceeding  from  Father 
and  Son,  brings  into  manifestation  the 'combined  life  of  the  two, 
and  forms  the  embracing  link  of  the  Godhead ; — these  eternal 

^  The  kind  and  manner  of  the  apprehension  of  the  anypostasy  of 
human  nature  on  the  part  of  the  ancients,  suggests  rather  a  humanity 
becoming  God,  than  a  God  becoming  man ;  yet  it  is  also  observed  by 
them,  that  the  anypostasy  of  human  nature  before  its  union  with  the  per- 
sonifying Logos  is  only  an  abstraction  (see  in  Schmid,  Dogm,  p.  225).  A 
deeper-seeing  knowledge  is  made  possible  to  us  by  the  fact,  that  of  later 
times  the  essence  of  personality  and  of  life  has  become  more  transparent, 
and  thereby  the  entire  view  of  nature  and  of  history  has  become  organicaUy 
complete.  .  In  the  Incarnate  One,  the  Logos  is  certainly  the  personifying 
principle ;  but  the  new  self -consciousness  of  the  Logos  as  the  Incarnate 
One  has  both  natures  as  coefficients,  and  arises  out  of  the  mutual  operation 
of  both,  combining  into  one  living  centre. 
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acts  of  the  internal  divine  natare  continue  in  their  eternally 
self-identical  progression  (to  which  is  related  the  absolute  pre- 
sent 0  &Vy  John  u  18,  iii.  13 ;  comp.  viii.  58,  xvii.  24).  The 
Son,  moreover,  remains — in  that  state  of  withdrawal,  and,  so 
to  speak,  systole  of  His  essential  development,  wherein  consists 
His  resignation — the  other  divine  will,  in  which  is  reflected  the 
prototyi)ical  will  of  the  Father,  and  which  has  the  essential  ful- 
ness of  the  Father  as  its  moving  substance.  There  would  ensue 
no  breach  in  the  world-supporting  and  the  world-ruling  activity 
of  the  triune  Godhead:  for  in  the  self-renunciation  of  the  Son  is 
realized  the  eternal  loving  will  of  God  the  triune,  and  therefore 
His  own  eternal  will ;  and  ^^  as  its  realization  is  one  with  the 
government  of  the  world,  so  it  is  true  not  less  of  the  human 
self-assertion  of  the  Son  than  of  the  divine,  not  less  of  the 
mundane  than  of  the  supra-mundane,  that  it  is  a  government  of 
the  world  on  His  part.  In  the  womb  ripening  towards  birth, — 
as  a  youth  increasing  in  body  and  spirit, — sleeping  and  waking, 
doing  and  suffering, — He  is  a  sharer  in  the  government  of  the 
world;  because  upon  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father 
herein  realized,  which  has  the  eternal  fellowship  of  both  for  its 
indwelling  ground,  depends  the  carrying  into  action  of  the 
eternal  counsel."  ^  In  other  words,  redemption  is  the  centre  of 
the  sustaining  and  ordering  of  the  world ;  and  when  therefore 
God  the  Son,  retiring  to  the  foundation  of  His  nature,  exchanged 
the  form  of  God  for  the  form  of  a  servant,  it  caused  so  little  of 
a  breach  in  the  world-maintaining  and  world-governing  activity 
of  the  triune  God,  that  in  this  self-privation  of  the  Son,  this 
activity,  without  being  dissolved  therein,  rather  converged  as  it 
were  centripetally  upon  that  very  self-privation,  and  had  its 
centre  of  gravity  there,  so  that  the  <f>€pa}v  rh  irdvra  tw  prffuir^ 
T7}9  Swdfieco^;  avrov  (Heb.  i.  3)  even  thus  maintained  its  enduring 
truth,  although  under  the  veil  of  a  mystery  not  to  be  penetrated 
even  by  the  angels;  in  like  manner  as  the  human  spirit  continues 
to  be  the  living  power  that  pervades  the-  body  by  means  of  tlie 

*  See  Hofmann,  Schriftb.  ii.  26  (the  second  edition,  where  now  also 
Dorner's  and  Gess^s  objections  are  refuted);  and  to  the  same  effect, 
Thomaaius,  Dogm,  sec.  xlvii.  The  apparent  ceasing  of  the  world-governing 
activity  of  the  Son,  which  was  the  conditioning  of  His  world-reconciling 
agency,  is  no  cessation  of  His  interest  in  the  government  of  the  world ;  rather 
co-operation  in  it  was  share  in  the  completion  of  it. 
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soul,  not  less  in  the  bondage  of  sleep  than  in  the  fall  activity  of 
waking,  without  any  interruption  of  its  self-identical  life.  The 
self-privation  of  the  Son,  and  His  divine  human  passion  asso- 
ciated therewith  even  to  death,  is  indeed  rightly  considered  the 
most  strong-willed,  most  energetic,  most  intense  self-confirmation 
of  all.  In  this  self-privation  the  free  self-might  of  the  eternal 
Son  culminates,  and  the  eternal  love  which  wills  and  accomplishes 
the  perfection  of  the  world  is  concentrated ;  its  effects  extend 
not  alone  to  the  whole  of  humanity,  but  to  heaven  and  earth. 

Before  proceeding  onwards  from  this  point,  we  will  examine 
the  objections^  previously  made  by  Dorner.  To  my  assertion, 
that  I  had  arrived  in  a  psychological  way  to  that  apprehension 
of  the  Kenosis  which  coincides  with  that  of  Thomasius  and 
Hofmann,  he  makes  a  note  of  interrogation;  but,  moreover, 
Konig,  Gaupp,  and  others,  have  made  a  similar  statement.  The 
revision  of  the  traditional  views  is  actually  here  a  necessity  felt 
by  many.  My  leading  point  of  view  was  the  perception,  that 
the  will  is  the  essential  ground  of  the  spirit,  and  the  archetypal 
manner  also  of  the  Godhead.  To  my  assertion,  that  the  Logos 
withdrew  itself  to  this  lowest  basis  of  its  nature,  and  thus,  by 
privation  of  its  essential  development,  made  itself  the  subject 
of  a  human  personality,  he  observes,  "Plainly,  according  to 
the  connection,  with  privation  of  His  hypostasis  also."  But 
no:  the  Hypostasis  continues;  only,  in  its  retreat  to  its  essential 
ground  is  accomplished  the  eternal  loving  counsel  of  the  triune 
Godhead  in  a  manner  historical,  and  still  not  interrupted  from 
eternity:  in  other  words,  it  is  perfected  temporally  upon  eternal 
ground.  To  my  designation  of  this  regress  from  essential 
development  to  the  ground  of  being,  as  a  systole,  he  observes, 
"Like  the  old  Sabellianism;"  but  what  has  my  ecclesiastical 
creed  upon  the  triune  God  to  do  with  the  monad  of  unitarian 
Sabellianism  enclosed  in  itself,  and  disclosing  or  expanding 
itself  in  the  Logos  ?  To  my  assertion,  that  the  above  compre- 
hension of  the  Kenosis,  as  Thomasius  shows,  is  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  ancient  Catholic  and  Lutheran  Christology, 
he  remarks,  "  that  the  view  is  not  new ;  and  when  it  was 
new,  and  as  often  as  it  was  renewed,  it  was  rejected  by  the 

1  Treatise  on  the  Right  Conception  of  (he  Dogmatic  Idea  of  the  Immuta- 
bility  of  God,  in  the  Jahrbb,  fUr  deutsche  TheoL  1856,  p.  888 :  comp. 
1857,  p.  440;  1858,  p.  579. 
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cliorch.**  But  in  fact  it  occurs  in  none  of  the  rejected  heresies 
of  the  oecumenical  councils  from  the  first  to  the  sixth^  and  has, 
moreover,  never  been  rejected ;  because  it  grew  out  of  percep- 
tions which  were  never  familiar  in  the  old  church,  even  to  the 
Formula  of  Concord,  and  for  that  very  reason  also  is  not  re- 
ferred to  by  the  more  ancient  judicial  sentences.  Finally,  when 
I  maintain  that  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not 
affected  thereby,  Dorner  suggests  to  me  to  consider  whether,  in 
so  saying,  I  may  not  perhaps  have  forgotten  the  Athanasian 
Non  tree  ceternij  immensiy  omnipotentes.  Is  this  to  signify  that 
the  Son  of  God  cannot  deprive  Himself  of  His  absoluteness 
and  omnipotence,  without  this  privation  at  the  same  time  affect- 
ing the  Father?  This  conclusion  is  of  no  weight.  He  deprives 
Himself  indeed  of  His  absoluteness  and  omnipotence,  that  He 
may  acconapHsh  in  Himself,  as  the  centre  of  the  divine  loving 
action,  the  loving  will  of  the  one  Godhead,  the  triumph  of 
which  actually  consists  in  this  sacrifice.  Moreover,  He  can 
deprive  Himself,  because  He  has  the  self-consciousness  which 
pertains  to  the  threefold  self-consciousness  of  the  Godhead. 
And  even  after  the  privation.  He  remains  still  the  absolute,  and 
the  almighty,  because,  being  incarnate,  it  is  in  consequence  of  His 
own  will  that  He  is  not  actually  absolute  and  almighty.  As  far 
as  regards  eternity,  however,  even  Father  and  Holy  Spirit,  in 
their  manner,  are  concerned  in  the  historical  process  of  the  work 
of  redemption.  The  unfolded  nature  of  all  the  three  persons, 
by  the  mere  relation  into  which  the  Godhead  comes  towards 
humanity,  actually  undergoes  a  change,  and  such  a  one,  too, 
as  is  eternally  completed,  and  is  perpetuated  after  the  temporal 
completion.  But  the  eternal  fundamental  nature  of  the  three 
persons,  and  their  relation  to  one  another,  remains  absolutely 
unchanged;  and  not  only  God's  ethical,  but  also  His  meta- 
physical identity  of  Himself  with  Himself,  reaches  beyond  the 
process  which  goes  forth  from  it,  and  which  it  turns  back  into 
itself.  If  indeed  this  conception  of  the  Kenosis  led  to  the  con- 
sequences which  Gess  has  drawn,^  we  should  hasten  to  reject 
it,  as  the  mother  of  the  most  fatal  heresies.  For  probably  the 
first  consequence  which  Gess  infers — that,  in  order  to  avoid  in 

^  Tlie  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  developed  from  the  Self-conscious- 
ness of  Christ  and  the  Testimony  of  the  Apostles^  1856 ;  oomp.  Thomasicis, 
Dognu  ii.  196-199. 
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it  that  which  is  fruitless  and  illusory,  the  supposition  of  a 
human  soul  in  the  person  of  Christ,  distinct  from  the  Logos, 
must  be  abandoned — would  throw  us  back  upon  a  standing 
which  the  church  with  hard  struggles  rejected.  But  such 
distortions  of  truth  are  only  incurred  by  seeking  to  grasp  the 
mystery  intellectually.  We  are  only  concerned  with  the  fact — 
whose  right  comprehension  has  to  approve  itself  in  this — that  it 
allows  as  well  the  immanent  Trinity  of  the  divine  nature,  as  the 
true  humanity  and  the  personal  unity  of  the  two  natures  con- 
stituted in  the  incarnation,  to  continue,  and  leaves  untouched 
the  old  Catholic  dogmas  upon  the  subject. 

If  the  Son  of  God  became  very  man,  we  must  further  dis- 
tinguish, according  to  the  knowledge  that  we  have  attained 
from  the  natural  condition  of  man,  just  as  well  a  irvevfm  begin- 
ning to  be  in  time,  as  a  '^^v^  beginning  to  be  in  time,  in  Him. 
He  even  attributes  to  Himself  both :  the  latter  when  He  says, 
"My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death"  (Matt.  xxvi. 
38);  the  former  when  at  His  death  He  exclaims,  "Father,  into 
Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit"  (Luke  xxiii.  46).^  Further, 
as  in  man  his  spirit,  but  in  the  God-man  His  Logos,  is  the 
personifying  element,  we  must  assume  that,  in  the  moment  of 
incarnation,  the  eternal  will  of  the  Logos  surrendered  itself  up 
to  the  temporal  will  of  the  human  spirit ;  so  that  from  thence- 
forward He  had  this  His  human  spirit  in  submission  to  the 
law  of  human  development,  as  the  mirror  of  His  nature  and 
the  place  of  His  consciousness.  Thirdly,  as  the  human  soul  is 
the  sevenfold  doxa  which  emanates  from  the  human  spirit,  so 
the  human  soul  is  the  *rtn3  (Ps.  xvi.  10,  comp.  ver.-  9 ;  Acts 
ii.  25-27)  for  which  He  has  exchanged  His  heavenly  *lia3. 
And  fourthly.  Because  it  is  the  destination  of  the  body  by 
means  of  the  soul  to  become  as  the  soul  itself,  the  doxa  of  the 
Spirit,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  a  a&fw,  irvevfuiTLKovy  so 
mediately  also  the  body  of  the  God-man  belongs  to  the  doxa 
of  the  Logos  united  to  His  spirit.  This  psychico-corporeal 
doxa^  indeed,  is  in  a  position  of  humiliation,  because  the  Logos 
appeared  ip,  ofiouofiaTV  ca/ffpdyirwv  (Phil.  ii.  7),  and  indeed  iv 

^  **  Immortalis  Veritas,"  says  Augustine  (de  Agone  Christie  c.  18),  "  per 
spiritam  animam  et  per  anitnam  corpus  suscipiens  toto  homine  assompto 
eum  ab  iufirmitatibus  suis  liberavit."  Thus  also  Hofmaou ;  comp.  the 
direct  confession  in  the  Schriftb.  ii.  43. 
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ofiouofiaTL  aapKo<;  afiaprla^  (Rom.  viii.  3) — a  doxa  as  yet  veiled, 
and  still  waiting  for  its  perfection ;  but  even  in  the  position  of 
humiliation,  the  energy  of  the  Logos  was  still  so  great,  that 
the  eyes  of  believers  perceived  in  this  man  the  doxa^  as  of  the 
Only-begotten  who  had  come  into  time  (John  i.  14) ;  and  from 
what  they  heard,  saw,  and  tasted,  received  the  impression  of 
the  Word  of  Life  that  had  been  from  eternity  with  the  Father, 
and  was  now  manifested  (1  John  i.  1-3).  But  the  result  was, 
that  the  Logos  broke  through  the  created  limits  of  His  natural 
development,  enhanced  though  they  were  by  the  consequence 
of  sin, — a  development  into  which  He  entered  by  the  power  of 
free  agency,  and  swallowed  up  the  assumed  humanity  into  His 
recovered  primitive  doxa.  The  incarnation  was  a  self-humilia- 
tion,^ but  now  it  is  so  no  more. 

This  Jesus  is  the  second  Adam.  The  good  beginning  which 
the  first  Adam  forfeited,  found  in  Him  a  new  indestructible 
reality,  and — because  He  was  exalted — its  conclusive  perfection. 
For  the  presence  of  God  in  the  first  Adam,  which  by  his  free 
agency  was  to  have  established  itself  into  a  unio  mysticoj  was 
capable  of  being  lost ;  but  in  the  second  Adam,  Godhead  and 
manhood  have  entered  by  a  free  agency  of  the  Logos  into  the 
position  of  indissoluble  unio  personalis.  This  appropriation  of 
human  nature,  through  the  Logos,  and  this  impropriation  of  the 
Logos  into  the  human  nature,  became  the  inviolable  ground  of  a 
new  humanity,  which  has  in  the  God-man  the  creative  principle 
and  the  superabundant  archetype  of  its  growth.  Union  of  the 
spirit  of  man  with  God,  and,  what  is  the  result  thereof,  perfect- 
ing of  His  psychicO-corporeal  doxa^ — ^this  is  the  twofold  aim  of 
the  redemption,  of  which  the  Redeemer  is  the  archetype  for  the 
redeemed.  In  that  now  this  archetype  realizes  itself  representa- 
tively, the  psychical  condition  of  man  suffers  a  change,  which  as 
certainly  falls  within  the  range  of  biblical  psychology  as  1  Cor. 
XV.  45-49  is  an  apostolic  instruction  of  psychologic  character. 

1  A.  Giinther,  indeed,  says  (  VorschuU^  iL  447,  ed.  2),  "  It  is  no  hmni- 
liation  of  God  when  He  takes  back  again  into  Himself  that  which  origi- 
nally proceeded  from  Him,  by  means  of  reunion ;"  but  what  is  emptying 
Himself  of  glory  (see  John  xvii.  5)  other  than  humiliation?  Strikingly, 
Thomasius  had  said  (Dogm,  ii.  236),  ^*  In  the  humiliation,  the  divine  fact 
of  the  beginning  (the  self-limitAtion  already  contained  in  the  incarnation) 
became  the  divine-human  fact  of  his  whole  life.** 
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THE  NEW  LIFE  OF  THE  SPIEIT. 

Sec.  II. 

When,  in  treating  of  the  fact  of  the  resurrection,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  constitution  of  the  future  corporeity,  the  apostle 
says,  in  reference  to  Gen.  ii.  7,  that  the  first  Adam  was  made 
6t9  yjrvxv^  ^Sxrav;  the  last,  ue.  the  Adam  that  concludes  the 
history  of  humanity,  eh  Tivevfut  ^(ooiroiovPj — he  characterizes 
thereby  the  destination  for  which  man  was  originally  intended, 
as  a  destination  attained  in  Christ.  For,  in  the  first-created 
man,  spirit  and  body  were  first  of  all  united  by  means  of  the 
soul  to  a  self-living  nature  ('^{n/xV  ?^<^^)>  ^^  whose  own  decision 
it  was  left  whether  it  would  allow  itself  to  be  determined 
according  to  God's  mind  by  the  spirit  which  immediately  origi- 
nates in  God,  or  would  selfishly  conclude  against  God  in  its 
own  separate  life.  For  the  soul  was  first  of  all  the  personal 
link  of  human  nature;  but  the  spirit  was  to  become  the  personal 
power,  i.e.  the  ruling,  glorifying,  and,  so  to  speak,  personifying 
power,  of  the  entire  personality.  This  object  remained  un- 
attained;  for  the  spirit — instead  of  proving  itself  fwoTrowOi/,  ue. 
an  all-pervading  power  of  life,  in  ever  increasing  energy  and 
with  ever  extending  result — fell  under  the  bondage  of  the  flesh 
in  such  a  way,  that,  although  its  God-resembling  substance 
continues  still,  its  God-resembling  life  is  quenched.  Man, 
from  the  good,  but  still  in  some  measure  undetermined,  posi- 
tion of  a  self-living  i/^i^  ?^<^^  (undetermined,  in  that  it 
still  wanted  the  confirmation  and  establishment  of  man's  own 
proper  self-determination),  instead  of  becoming  irvevfuniKo^j 
ue,  directed  on  all  sides  by  the  spirit  that  lives  and  moves 
in  the  God  who  was  its  source,  became  yjrv^iKo^  and  aapKiKo^j 
i.e.  altogether  determined  by  His  '^^^,  escaped  from  the 
spirit,  and  identified  in  a  mode  adversely  determined,  and  by 
the  adp^  fallen  away  from  the  spirit,  and  therefore,  from  a 
material  nature,  become  a  gross  materialistic  nature.  The  spirit 
is  not  what  it  was  intended  to  be — the  personal  might  of  the 
entire  life ;  but  only  still  a  consciousness  of  the  individual  life 
held  together  by  the  soul.   The  Psyche  has  usurped  the  right  of 
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the  Fnenroa ;  in  it,  and  not  in  the  Fnenma,  the  individual  life 
of  the  person  has  its  united  form  of  existence.^  But  in  Christ 
a  new  beginning  is  established,  which  bears  in  itself  the  most 
infallible  guarantee  of  completion;  and  on  account  of  the 
superabundant  intensity  of  its  power  of  propagation,  suggests 
the  hope  of  a  renewal  of  the  whole  of  humanity.  The  spirit  of 
the  first  Adam  had  God's  presence,  as  it  were,  as  a  productive 
root,  from  which  it  could  be  nourished  and  strengthened,  but 
from  which  also  it  might  be  disjoined.  In  the  second  Adam, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Logos  united  Himself  inseparably  with 
the  human  spirit,  in  such  a  way,  that  in  propoition  as  the  three- 
fold human  life  is  developed  opt  of  its  embryonic  elements,  the 
Logos  also,  which  has  made  itself  the  personal  ground  of  this 
life,  proves  itself  more  and  more  to  be  the  divine  personify- 
ing might  of  the  same.  Therefore  the  apostle  says,  o  ea^aro^ 
^Ahhjx  {iyivero)  ek  irv€VfJLa  ^axmoiovv.  The  essential  condition 
of  the  Adam  that  brings  the  history  of  humanity  to  its  result, 
is  distinguished  as  it  were,  h  priorij  from  the  essential  condition 
of  the  Adam  that  begins  it.  The  latter  was  a  beginning  to 
be  completed;  the  former  is  the  beginning  of  the  completion 
itself :  for  His  spirit,  because  united  to  the  Logos,  is  'jrvevfia 
^axyrroiovv;  and  it  cannot  but  be  that  it  must  prove  itself  in  the 
region  of  His  own  personality,  and  thence  outwardly  upon 
humanity,  an  all-overpowering  principle  of  Life,  and  thereby 
bring  forward  the  end  of  the  completion. 

But  that  the  history  of  humanity  should  have  begun  as  it 
now  ends,  was  an  impossibility.  The  apostle  asserts  this  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  46.  The  position  of  man  as  a  spiritually  embodied 
and  free  nature  is  of  necessity  constituted  first  of  all  psychical^ 
t.e.  subjected  to  the  actualized  dominion  of  the  spirit  by  means 
of  the  Psyche.  The  pneumatic  position  is  the  appointed  result. 
Pervading  by  the  spirit,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  glorification 
of  man's  nature,  is  the  end,  not  the  beginning.  Precisely 
because  it  is  the  end,  the  irvevfia  in  the  New  Testament  is  con- 
ceived as  occupying  a  position  that  overtops  and  determines  all 
other  psychological  ideas.* 

The  destination  of  the  earthly  man  for  a  life  pervaded  by 
the  spirit  and  of  free  powers,  which  had  been  placed  at  an  un- 

^  Vid,  V.  Zezschwitz,  ProfangrHcitiit  tc.  hxbl  Sprachgeist,  p.  46. 
«  Ibid,  Ic.  p.  83. 
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attainable  distance  by  the  fall,  is  realized  in  Christ.  "The  first 
man/'  adds  the  apostle,  ver.  47,  "  is  of  the  earth,  formed  of  dust; 
the  second  man  is  from  heaven."  But  is  not  then  the  spirit  of 
the  first  man  of  heavenly  origin,  inasmuch  as  it  was  breathed 
into  him  from  God;  and,  moreover,  is  not  the  corporeity  of  Christ 
also  of  earthly  origin,  inasmuch  as  He  was  bom  of  Mary  t  True, 
in  both  cases:  the  first  man  had  a  heavenly  side,  and  the  second 
man  had  an  earthly  side  of  His  nature.  Even  the  corporeity 
of  the  Exalted  One,  although  celestially  transformed  and  taken 
up  into  the  Godhead,  is  still,  in  consideration  of  its  origin,  no 
other  than  that  which  was  assumed  in  Mary.  But  still  the 
antithesis  of  the  apostle  consists  in  its  complete  sharpness ;  it 
refers  to  the  fundamentally  and  essentially  distinct  commence- 
ments of  the  two  founders  of  humanity.  The  one,  in  that 
God  the  Creator  first  of  all  formed  dust  of  the  earth  into  a 
human  body,  had  a  real  earthly  beginning ;  the  other,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  a  personal  heavenly  beginning,  in  that  God 
the  Redeemer,  of  His  own  free  self-power,  entered  into  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin:  the  one  became  a  person,  because  the 
created  spirit  was  united  with  the  body  which  came  into  exist- 
ence without  his  co-operation ;  the  other  was  already  a  person, 
when  He  made  Himself  the  subject  of  a  human  nature  that 
did  not  come  into  existence  without  His  will.  While  thus 
the  task  was  proposed  to  the  one,  spiritually  to  overcome  the 
earthly  base  of  his  being,  which  anticipated  his  knowledge 
and  will, — a  task  which  he  might,  and  also  which  he  might  not, 
accomplish,  and  which  in  effect  he  did  not  accomplish;  the 
other  is,  as  it  were,  4  prioriy  Lord  in  the  region  of  human 
nature,  into  which,  as  descended  from  heaven.  He  entered,  by 
the  power  of  a  consciously  free  will,  without  losing  Himself ; 
and  although  His  spirit  does  not  at  once  glorify  the  body,  it  is 
still  in  the  power  of  the  divine  heavenly  Ego,  which  is  con- 
scious in  Him  of  itself  to  itself  in  a  human  manner,  as  an  a 
priori  power  and  guarantee  of  an  infallible  glorification,^    The 

^  I  have  proceeded  above  from  the  critically  attested  reading,  o'  Zivrtpoe 
A90p»7roi  l§  oifptcpov.  The  o  Kvptog  which  the  textus  receptus  has  before  Ig 
•ifptipw,  is,  however,  altogether  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  apostle ; 
and  when  I  consider  the  intentional  expression  U  y^g  xoijU^^  it  appears  to 
me  that  as  1$  ovpttrov  corresponds  to  the  U  y^f,  there  must  also  be  a  predi- 
cative idea  to  correspond  to  the  x^rxoV.    The  original  text  had,  as  I  am 
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apostle  is  not  here  concerned  witli  tlie  way  of  the  Lord  from 
the  power  of  glorification  to  the  realization  of  glorification  :  he 
sees  Him,  as  it  were,  in  the  heavenly  glory  of  the  end  attained, 
but  with  especial  retrospect  to  the  divinely-fulfilled  spiritual 
principle,  of  which  that  life  of  glory  must  be  the  unfailing 
consequence. 

When,  therefore,  in  ver.  48  he  thence  concludes,  that  as 
the  old  humanity,  according  to  the  first  Adam,  must  be  made 
earthly,  so  the  new  humanity,  according  to  the  second  Adam, 
must  be  made  heavenly;  and  that  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of 
the  earthly  (the  first  Adam),  so  also  we  shall  bear  ((f>opeao/jL€p) 
the  image  of  the  heavenly  (the  second  Adam),  he  means  thereby 
the  consummation  placed  before  us  at  the  resurrection,  which 
will  bring  to  outward  manifestation  that  for  which  the  ground 
is  prepared,  by  our  becoming  previously  inwardly  like  to  Christ, 
through  being  transplanted  from  the  position  of  the  -^v^V  ?<w<ra 
into  the  position  of  the  irvcvfJLa  ^cjottoiovv  ;  for  without  parti- 
cipation in  the  Trvevfia  ^(oottoiovv  of  the  Incarnate  One,  although 
He  was  still  subjected  to  the  mortal  conditions  of  a  fleshly 
body,  we  have  no  part  in  the  a&fxa  irvevfiari/cov  of  the  Risen 
and  Exalted  One. 

But  how  do  we  receive  a  part  in  the  life-giving  spirit,  and  in 
consequence  thereof,  also  in  the  spiritual  body  of  Christ,  the 
new  heavenly  man  ?  A  share  in  the  body,  soul,  and  spirit  of 
the  first  Adam,  in  their  determination  by  the  fall,  we  have  by 
means  of  physical  begetting,  like  the  lower  animals.  A  new 
humanity  could  not  possibly  originate  from  Christ  in  this 
manner.      It  originates  by  means  of  a  new  creation,  which 

convinced,  6  ^lurepos  Kvptog  IJ  otfpupov  without  the  o  before  Kvptog,  For 
(1)  TertuUian,  Adv,  Marc.  v.  10,  translates  with  the  old  Latin  translation^ 
"  Primus  homo  de  humo  terrenus,  secundo  dominus  de  coelo,"  without  here 
contending  with  Marcion.  But  that  the  latter,  in  ver.  45,  read  dominus 
novmimiLS  (6  hxetroi  Kvptog)  pro  novissimo  Adam,  bears  an  indirect  witness 
in  favour  of  the  originality  of  the  Kvp/of  in  ver.  47.  (2)  The  Greek  Dial 
contra  Marc,  writes  also  the  reading,  6  hvnpoc  Kvptos  fj  ovpupovy  on 
Marcion's  account,  who  thereby  had  wished  to  oppose  the  reality  of  the 
incarnation  of  Christ.  It  is  plain  how  6  hvnpof  Kvptog  became  suepicious, 
as  being  Marcionitish :  one  could  not  reconcile  one^s  self  to  the  true  mean- 
ing, "the  second  (man),  the  Lord  from  heaven ;"  and  so  found  a  remedy, 
partly  through  a  repetition  of  the  &p6pairoi^  parUy  by  insertion  of  the 
article  that  was  intentionally  omitted  before  the  predicative  idea. 
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moreover  is  a  birth,  but,  as  a  birth  from  above,  is  essentially 
different  from  the  earthly  birth.  By  the  power  of  the  eternal 
Word  united  in  Him  with  the  human  constitution  of  nature, 
Christ  is  a  person  creatively  powerful,  which,  so  far  generally 
as  the  distance  of  the  creature  from  God  permits  likeness,  can 
produce  from  its  nature  its  like;  in  addition  to  which,  the 
humanity  of  the  God-man,  after  it  is  taken  up  into  the  circle 
of  the  absolute  internal  divine  life,  became  the  Pleroma  and 
Medium  of  the  entire  triune  Godhead. 

But  the  new  creation  is  distinguished  from  the  first.  The 
latter  created  man  out  of  nothingness  into  existence;  the 
former  finds  the  ungodly  being  of  man  in  existence,  and  trans- 
forms it  into  a  godly  one.^  Its  point  of  entrance  is  the  con- 
science, that  "remains  of  spirit  in  the  psychical  man  ;"^  and  it 
is  completed  by  first  of  all  changing  the  godlessness  of  man — 
his  separation  from  God — into  fellowship  with  God,  which  is 
effected  by  the  proffer  of  itself  of  the  newly-acquired  divine 
love  through  Christ  to  man,  in  the  word  that  condemns  sin 
and  promises  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  by  man's  laying  hold  of 
this  word  and  its  subject,  and  receiving  them  into  himself  by 
means  of  the  faith  which  this  word  produces.  With  this  most 
internal  operation  of  all  which  addresses  itself  to  the  innermost 
nature  of  man  that  is  unalterably  referred  to  God,  and  first  of 
all  changes  man's  consciousness  of  his  mutual  relation  to  God, 
i,e.  his  conscience,  into  a  good  one ;  briefly,  with  justification, 
the  work  of  grace  begins.^  Its  first  operation  is  a  free  love, 
that  comes  through  on  God's  side  to  meet  man ;  on  man's  side 
a  change  of  consciousness  effected  sola  fide.  The  transference 
of  the  human  Ego  out  of  the  principle  of  wrath  into  the  prin- 

^  For  beyond  the  Sabbath  of  creation,  into  which  Grod  entered,  there  is 
no  further  creation,  in  the  sense  of  production  of  new  natures,  but  only 
creative  confirmation  of  that  which  hsui  been  fundamentally  created  at 
the  beginning.  This  against  Schultz,  Voraussetzungen  der  christl,  Unster- 
hlickkeitslehre  (1861),  p.  172. 

2  Thus  V.  Zezschwitz  names  the  conscience  (Pro/ang.  u.  hibl  Sprachg. 
p.  55). 

3  In  F.  Weber,  Die  Lehre  vom  Gewissen^  Ic,  p.  85 :  "If  the  difference 
between  the  divine  and  human  will  came  into  consciousness  in  the  con- 
science, there  needed  faith  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  do  away  with  this 
difference,  to  receive  a  good  conscience  by  means  of  faith,  i.e.  to  change  the 
judgment  of  conscience,"  etc. 
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ciple  of  love  makes  the  beginning  (vid.  Div.  HI.  Sec.  V.). 
Thus,  with  the  new  birth  or  regeneration  of  the  Ego,  the  work 
of  grace  began  in  the  old  covenant ;  and  so  far  as  it  occurs 
in  the  consciousness,  it  remains  also  in  the  New  Testament, 
limited  within  the  present  life  to  this  life-giving  point  of 
origination. 

But  since  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  has  been  accoih- 
plished,  other  divine  agencies  are  added  to  this  one,  which  make 
sinful  man  a  partaker  in  the  spirit,  the  soul,  the  body  of  Christ; 
whereby,  as  by  his  descent  from  Adam  he  was  earthly,  so  by 
his  derivation  from  Christ  he  might  become  spiritual  and 
heavenly.  These  are  agencies  which, — just  as  little  as  in  the 
case  of  the  inbreathing  which  endued  the  first  man  with  soul, 
and  just  as  little  as  in  the  case  of  the  descent  of  children, 
in  respect  of  spirit  and  soul,  from  their  parents, — are  to  be  re- 
presented as  if  Christ  gave  up  a  portion  of  His  spirit,  soul,  and 
body,  which  is  absurd.  But  there  proceed  from  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  His  threefold  human  condition,  certain  agencies,  which 
establish  man,  in  the  way  of  participation  with  Christ's  spirit, 
soul,  and  body,  in  a  fellowship  which  is  powerful  to  transform 
his  own  spirit,  his  own  soul,  his  own  body.  The  work  of 
grace  is  thus  carried  forward  by  the  fact,  that  (1)  we  receive 
of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  which,  when  it  put  aside  every  limitation 
in  the  resurrection,  was  combined  into  one  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
so  that  all  communication  of  the  Spirit,  as  is  shown  by  the  pen- 
tecostal  gift,  is  effected  since  the  ascension  of  Christ  through 
the  spirit  of  the  Son  of  man.  This  communication  of  the  Spirit 
again  revives  the  extinguished  image  of  God  in  our  spirit,  and 
keeps  it  living :  it  restores  our  spirit  thereby  to  its  true  nature ; 
so  that  man,  who  even  naturally  has  not  ceased  to  have  a  wvev/uij 
now  for  the  first  time  again  begins  to  have  a  n/evfia  rightly 
(Jude  19),  and  to  be  irveufuvnicofi  (1  Con  ii.  12-16;  comp. 
TTpevfiOy  John  iii.  6).^     (2.)  We  receive  of  Christ's  soul,  for  we 

^  The  matter  is  clear,  and  yet  is  often  lamentably  confnsed.  That 
Scripture  distingiiisheB  in  the  work  of  grace  a  human  Trptv/Atc  horn  the 
vifivfAti  of  God  or  of  Christ,  is  showa  by  passages  such  as  Rom.  viiL  16, 
2  Cor.  vii.  1,  comp.  1  Cor.  ii.  11,  v.  8,  without  contradiction.  Looking 
to  his  substantial  nature,  no  man  is  without  this  iriftvfAtc ;  but,  looking  to 
his  destination  for  a  divinely-associated  personal  power  of  human  entire 
life,  all  who  stand  outside  of  grace  are  y^vx^col ;  and  in  so  far  as  they  have 
extinguished  in  themselves  the  last  remains  of  spirit — the  conscience — they 
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receive  of  Christ's  blood ;  but  the  blood  is  the  soul,  i.e.  soul  and 
blood  are  involved  in  one  another  (Div.  IV.  Sec.  XL).  It  is 
the  blood  in  and  with  which  He  poured  out  His  soul  for  us 
(Isa.  liii.  12),  but  not  that  blood  which  flowed  from  His  dying 
form  upon  the  ground,  but  that  which  remained,  in  identity 
with  the  former,  to  Him  the  Exalted  One, — the  blood  which 
extinguished  the  wrath,  and  is  now  entirely  pervaded  in  its 
complete  perfect  doxa  by  the  divine  love.  This  divine  human 
blood  of  the  Mediator  becomes  the  tincture  of  our  soul,  whose 
doxa  has  become  Turba;^  and  although,  within  the  range  of 
this  life,  it  still  does  not  abrogate  this  Turba,  yet  it  removes  its 
liability  to  condemnation,  and  therefore  its  curse.  And  by  the 
power  of  love  and  of  peace  that  it  contains  in  itself,  it  appeases 
the  raging  wild  struggle  of  powers;  so  that  by  virtue  of  this  blood, 
and  of  the  spirit  which  in  Christ's  spirit  has  again  become  God's, 
the  soul  recovers  its  godlike  doxoy  if  not  at  once  in  mid-day 
clearness,  yet  still,  as  it  were,  in  morning  twilight  and  dawning. 
In  the  essential  relation  in  which  the  soul  stands  to  the  body, 
this  is  also  to  the  advantage  of  the  body ;  but  we  receive,  more- 
over, (3)  of  the  flesh  of  Christ,  which,  because  it  came  into  being 
by  means  of  heavenly  begetting  in  the  womb  of  Mary,  and  is 
pervaded  by  the  life-giving  Spirit  (John  vi.  63),  is  of  the  nature 
of  spirit,  and  is  capable  of  spiritual  uses.  This  flesh,  which 
He  Himself  called  heavenly  bread  of  life,  and  manna  that 
makes  immortal,  enters  into  us  without  mingling  with  our  sin- 
pervaded  materialistic  animal  flesh ;  but  in  respect  of  this  our 
Adamic  flesh,  it  becomes  for  us  a  power  of  gracious  encourage- 

are  absolutely  without  spirit,  innvft^tL  fii  ijc^mrti  (Jude  19).  The  work  of 
grace  consists  precisely  in  this,  that  it  realizes  again  the  lost  godlike 
nature  of  the  spirit  that  is  called  to  dominion,  and  develops  a  spiritual 
beginning  of  the  man  thus  once  again  restored  (1  Cor.  xv.  45).  That  in 
many  places  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  human  or  the  divine  vpivfAet  is 
to  be  understood,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  TrftvfAct  of  the  Godhead 
and  of  Christ,  that  has  become  immanent  in  the  human  7rpwf*»^  or  the 
human  Tnnv/Ao.  renewed  by  means  of  this  immanence,  is  meant.  Scripture 
does  not  in  that  respect  keep  divided  in  conception  that  which  is  actually 
involved. 

^  The  seven  strings  of  the  soul,  says  my  Elberfeld  critic,  are  out  of 
tune.  That  which  has  made  them  discordant,  is  the  world-spirit  that  has 
got  within  them,  and  through  this  the  spirit  of  darkness.  If  the  spirit  of 
Light  do  not  again  harmonize  the  seven  strings,  their  noise  and  croaking 
will  neither  cease  in  this  world  nor  in  the  world  to  come. 
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ment  and  of  victory — an  assurance  and  pledge  of  life  in  the 
midst  of  death — a  tincture  of  immortality,  which  in  spite  of 
corruption  lays  hold  of  the  essence  of  our  flesh,  in  order  even- 
tually in  the  resurrection  to  assimilate  to  itself  even  its  outward 
appearance.'  These  three  divine  agencies  peculiar  to  the  New 
Testament,  proceeding  from  Christ's  spirit,  soul,  and  body 
upon  our  threefold  constitution  (1  Thess.  v.  23),  may  be  called 
the  regeneration  of  the  natural  life ;  so  far  as  the  whole  circuna- 
ference  of  the  constitution  innate  in  man,  in  which  the  merely 
actual  Ego  is  established  as  a  centre,  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  nature  (Div.  IV.  Sec.  IL). 

In  what  distinct  way  the  means  of  grace,  the  word  and 
sacrament,  serve  to  this  manifestation  of  the  new  man  accord- 

^  That  which  Philo  (who  also  in  his  fashion  was  a  forerunner  of  Chris- 
tianity) so  often  lays  down  as  the  aim  of  the  soul,  to  be  attiuned  by  the 
condescending  and  merciful  love  of  God,  and  of  His  Logos,  has  thus  first 
become  truly  attainable  by  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  and  the  folness 
of  grace  disclosed  thereby.  The  ladder  which  Jacob  saw,  says  Philo  {Opp^ 
ed.  Mangey,  i.  642),  has  a  significance  of  a  cosraologic-cymbolical  and  of 
an  anthropologic -symbolical  kind.  **  If  we  take  in  view  the  latter,  the 
soul  corresponds  to  the  ladder,  whose  basis,  sensuous  perception  {m6ht8ti\ 
is  corporeal,  and  so  to  speak  earthly ;  but  its  top,  the  absolutely  pure  spirit 
(vev;),  is  heavenly.  In  the  soul,  according  to  its  entire  nature,  the  Logoi 
(XeVoi)  of  God  pass  incessantly  up  and  down,  drawing  it  upwards  when 
they  ascend  with  themselves,  detaching  it  from  this  mortal  state,  procur- 
ing for  it  the  glimpse  of  things  peculiarly  and  only  wcnrthy  to  be  seen, 
without  dragging  it  down  when  they  descend.  For  God  and  the  divine 
liOgoe  have  not  injury  in  view,  but  condescend  to  the  human  race  in  kind- 
ness and  comi>aaBion,  rendering  help  and  aasistance  in  order  to  make  alxTe 
again  the  soul  that  is  still  dwelling  in  the  body  as  in  a  fluctuating  strteam, 
— powers  of  howling  breathing  forth  upon  it  from  them.  It  is  trae,  in 
ab^^lutely  purified  di^^x^itions  {jk*m9t Imu;^  God  alone  dwells  unheard  and 
unseen,  the  director  of  all,  as  is  declared  to  the  wise  man  in  a  recorded 
crying  of  God  (liev.  xxvi  12),  *  I  wiU  dwell  in  thenu  and  I  will  be  their 
Gvni.'  Hut  to  the  souls  of  those  who  still  are  engaged  in  the  procesa  of 
purification,  anvi  h.^ve  as  yet  not  fully  cli^ansed  the  lifie  that  has  beoooK 
foul  ami  polluted  by  the  eccumbering  cor^creitr,  angels  affrmnat^  theoa- 
si^lvtos,  divine  Logoi  (^Xt>t«\  refining  them  by  the  contemplatica  of  their 
beauty  and  g^-^nesa.  How  heavy,  however,  is  the  evil  oonfoEaom  cf  evil 
indwellers^  which  is  expelled  when  the  One  GocmI  (fJ;  •  mymiii)  maks%  Hs 
dwelling,  e  manif ost^  Ther^ore^  0  sool,  give  diHgeooe  stiU  to  beooaae  God^a 
K>a» — a  holy  temple ;  from  a  soul  so  ahsoiut«>ly  weak,  to  becooK  a  strong; 
and  frctm  one  sc  pow>erletss.  a  m^'^tr  one;  a  pradect  sool,  from  a  foQ£fik 
one ;  a  dehbefate  froni  a  fractk  o::e,'' 
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ing  to  the  likeness  of  Christ — this  and  other  dogmatic  questions 
are  apart  from  the  purpose  of  biblical  psychology.^  It  would, 
however,  be  to  circumscribe  this  science  unreasonably,  if  it  were 
denied  the  right  of  expanding  itself,  in  the  way  in  which  we  have 
undertaken  to  develop  it,  over  the  new  spiritual  life.  As  the 
naturally  spiritual-psychical  constitution  of  man  is  a  constitution 
not  merely  eAically,  but  also  substantially,  afFected  with  corrup- 
tion, so  also  is  its  restoration  a  restitution  at  the  same  time 
ethical  and  substantial ;  and  therefore  the  work  of  grace  which  is 
the  foundation  of  this  restoration  is  a  psychologic  phenomenon. 
Because  the  theological  sciences  are  an  organism,  none  is  so 
independent  as  not  to  be  connected  on  all  sides  with  the  others, 
and  to  be  articulated  with  them.  One  is  incomplete  without 
the  others.  How  much  need  dogmatics  have  of  psychology, 
and  how  rightly  the  latter  extends  its  investigation,  even  into 
the  soteriologic  field,  will  be  still  more  plainly  evident,  as  we 
come  to  agree  upon  the  twofold  sphere  of  human  subjectivity, 
in  which  the  mysterious  fact  of  regeneration  is  completed. 


THE  CONSCIOUS  AND  THE  UNCONSCIOUS  SIDE  OF 
THE  WOKK  OF  GRACE. 

Sec  IIL 

**  Marvel  not,"  says  Jesus  to  Nicodemus  (John  lii.  7),  "  that 
I  said  unto  thee.  Ye  must  be  bom  from  above.  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  aiid  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof, 
but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth :  so 
is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit.'*  Nicodemus  marvelled 
because  he  could  not  otherwise  conceive  of  a  mystery  which  lay 
out  of  the  region  of  the  sensible  and  the  natural,  than  according 
to  sense  and  nature,  and  therefore  found  it  contrary  to  com- 
mon sense.  Jesus,  desirous  of  explaining  that  the  birth  from 
above  is  not  sensible  and  natural,  in  condescension  to  Nico- 
demus, makes  use  of  a  parable  drawn  from  the  region  of  nature. 
The  Spirit  has  its  natural  analogue  in  the  wind,  with  which  it 
^  Vid.  thereupon,  Thomadiis,  Dogm,  iy.  112-121. 
2  0 
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has  the  same  name :  the  wind  is  the  most  essentially  similar 
elementary  phenomenon  to  the  Spirit  of  God  which  pervades 
the  creation,  and  operates  through  the  entire  life  of  nature. 
As  then  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  i.e.  now  here,  now 
there,  without  being  subject  to  limits,  and  without  allowing  its 
paths  to  be  prescribed,  and  as  perchance  its  rush  may  be  heard, 
although  it  cannot  be  determined  where  it  at  first  began,  and 
how  far  at  the  time  it  may  go,  or  where  it  may  cease ;  ^  so  it  is 
with  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit.  The  operation  of  the 
Spirit  of  regeneration  is  therefore,  (1)  a  free  one,  withdrawn 
from  the  power  of  human  volition,  of  human  special  agency;  (2) 
a  mysterious  one,  lying  beyond  human  consciousness,  and  only 
to  be  recognised  by  its  effects.  The  regenerated  person  recog- 
nises himself, — when  he  compares  his  present  condition  with  his 
old  one  and  its  still  uneradicated  remains, — as  a  new  man,  with 
a  fundamentally  changed  tendency  of  all  his  powers,  released, 
by  sprinkling  with  Christ's  blood,  from  his  previously  evil  con- 
science, or — what  is  essentially  the  same  thing — ^become,  by  the 
justifying  grace  of  redemption,  instead  of  a  cliild  of  wrath,  once 
more  a  child  of  the  God  of  love,  and  renewed  in  the  foundations 
of  his  nature  according  to  the  image  of  God,  even  as  that  nature 
has  in  Christ  attained  a  new  creative  energy  in  humanity.  He 
hears  the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  like  the  rush  of  the  wind ;  he  ex- 
periences in  himself  the  testimony  of  the  spirit  of  his  adoption — 
the  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered,  mingling  with  his  prayer 
— ^the  cry  of  Abba — the  discipline  of  the  Holy  Spirit  manifesting 
itself  in  many  ways,  in  instruction,  warning,  and  reproof ;  he  is 
enlightened  once  for  all ;  he  tastes  the  heavenly  gift  of  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  in  which  are  comprehended  all  the  riches  of  grace ; 
he  knows  himself  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  he 
tastes  the  dear  comforting  word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the 
future  world  of  perfection,  which  are  already  acting  upon  this 
present  state  (Heb.  vi.  4  et  seq.).  But  all  these  things  are  only 
still  the  results  of  that  which  has  transpired  in  him :  the  divine 
fact  is,  and  remains  for  him,  in  an  unattainable  depth  placed 
below  his  consciousness;  and  as  the  natural  birth,  which  his 
natural  conscious  life  has  as  its  foundation,  so  the  spiritual  birth, 
the  basis  of  his  spiritual  conscious  life,  remains  hidden  from  him 
in  darkness.  He  is  conscious  to  himself  of  that  which  is  effected, 
^  Thus  righUj  Paul  Anton,  in  Hengstenberg,  in  loco. 
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but  only  as  the  result  of  a  spiritual  work  that  has  transpired  in 
the  region  of  his  unconsciousness: 

It  is  peculiar  to  all  God's  creative  agencies,  that  the  creature 
which  is  thereby  brought  into  existence,  or  in  which  this  or  that 
is  brought  into  existence,  has  no  consciousness  of  what  is  occur- 
ring. When  Adam,  in  consequence  of  the  divine  inbreathing, 
came  to  the  consciousness  of  himself,  his  creation  was  thus 
already  perfected;  and  when  God  would  create  the  woman  out 
of  him,  he  caused  a  deep  sleep  first  to  fall  upon  him ;  and  when 
he  awoke,  the  woman  stood  before  him.  It  is  just  in  the  same 
way  still  that  man  comes  into  existence.  In  respect  of  the 
husband  and  wife,  who  are  the  instruments  of  the  propagating 
divine  creative  power,  the  moment  of  conception  is  associated 
with  an  actual  veiling  of  the  consciousness ;  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  spirit  of  the  embryo  is  germinally  restrained,  and 
does  not  awake  until  glimmering  as  a  feeling  of  self  it  finds 
itself  bom  into  the  light.of  the  world  as  a  complete  man.  The 
creature,  in  coming  into  existence,  is  related  to  God  the  Creator 
as  the  clay  to  the  potter,  Isa.  xxix.  16,  xlv.  9,  Ixiv.  7,  Jer. 
xviii.  6,  Ecclus.  xxxvi.  18,  comp.  Eom.  ix.  20,  where  the 
apostle  proceeds  thereupon  to  prove  the  absoluteness  of  God 
and  of  His  world-plan  as  anticipating  all  consciousness,  and  all 
individual  agency  of  man.  The  creature  which  God  establishes 
in  actual  existence  is  therein  absolutely  passive.  Even  to 
assume  only  the  possibility  of  a  conscious  interest  of  the  creature, 
would  be  absurd. 

The  like  is  the  case  also  with  the  birth  from  above.  Even 
the  first  operation  of  grace  which  overpowers  us,  while  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  overpowered,  occurs  in  us  as  in  the  condition 
of  sleep  and  of  death  (Eph.  v.  14).  And  the  faith  which  the 
grace  effects,  and  which  lays  hold  upon  and  clings  to  the  grace, 
this  first  stirring,  and  tliis  continuous  breathing  of  the  new  life, 
is  indeed,  although  in  the  most  manifold  modification,  a  fact  of 
our  consciousness ;  and  the  word  says  to  our  consciousness  what 
God  will  further  give  to  us  by  the  means  of  grace,  so  that  we 
do  not  take  these  things  for  granted  at  random ;  but  the  events 
themselves,  named  and  promised  by  the  word,  all  occur  in  us  in 
the  depth  of  our  consciousness,  and  only  now  and  then  reflections 
of  them  fall  from  them  upon  our  consciousness.  We  receive  of 
the  spirit,  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  our  believing 
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Ego  b  transformed  into  a  growing  new  man  within  the  husk  of 
the  old  one :  we  become,  through  the  God-man,  who  thns  codh 
mnnicates  to  ns  of  His  essential  fulness,  and  makes  us  partaken 
of  His  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  partakers  of  the  divine  nature 
{Oela^  xoufCDvol  ^uo-€«k>  2  Pet.  i.  4),  in  that  the  triune  Grod  is 
internally  present  to  us,  and  surrounds  and  pervades  us  with 
His  threefold  love ;  but  we  are  able  neither  to  contemplate^  nor 
even  to  distinguish,  these  divine  agencies  in  their  beginning  and 
progress.    We  know  from  the  word,  and  from  the  testimony  of 
the  Spirit  by  means  of  the  word,  what  is  bestowed  upon  us  by 
grace  (1  Cor.  ii.  12) ;  but  we  know  it  in  faith.    As  we  have  a 
natural  spontaneous  feeling  "and  consciousness  of  our  life,  even 
without  being  able  physiologically  to  analyze  the  process  of  life 
and  its  factors ;  and  as  this  life,  without  our  looking  through  its 
mutually  involved  powers,  and  even  without  our  applying  to  it 
conscious  attention,  fulfils  itself ;  so  we  are  in  faith  certain  of 
our  life  from  God,  without  being  able  to  raise  the  life  that  is 
hidden  with  Christ  in  God  (Col.  iii.  3)  into  clear  and  permanent 
consciousness ;  and  this  life  fulfils  itself  without  being  condi- 
tioned by  our  knowledge  and  will,  sufficiently  for  us  to  maintain 
that  living  faith,  which  unites  our  Ego  with  this  life,  and  awaits 
the  revelation  (1  John  iii.  2)  of  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  this 
mystery  (Col.  i.  27).      We  perceive  from  Scripture   what 
occurred  to  us  in  baptbm  and  the  Lord's  Supper :  we  recog- 
nise the  reality  of  what  occurred,  from  many  kinds  of  conse- 
quences and  manifestations  which  reach  into  our  conscious  life ; 
but  to  what  occurred  itself  we  only  stand  in  the  relation  of  un- 
conscious passivity ;  and  the  fact  of  what  occurred  is  purposely 
withdrawn  from  our  perception,  and  is,  in  the  sense  of  £x. 
zxxiii.  22  (where  there  is  permitted  to  Moses,  not  the  view,  but 
only  the  back  view— only  an  after  glance  of  one  who  was  vrith- 
drawing  himself),  purely  h  posteriori.     How  could  the  sacra- 
mental controversy  between  our  Church  and  the  Beformed 
Church  have  arisen,  if  the  nature  of  the  gift  and  effect  of  the 
sacraments,  and  especially  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  were  not  to  be 
determined  only  according  to  the  word  of  Scripture,  but  could 
also  be  decided  from  experimental  observation  t     And  if  the 
fact  of  regeneration  took  place  in  the  region  of  our  conscious- 
ness, how  would  it  be  possible  that  there  could  be  found,  even 
among  the  most  enlightened  Christians,  such  a  fluctuation  of 
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views  upon  the  distinction  between  the  operations  of  the  word 
and  of  the  sacraments?  How  would  it  be  possible  that  the 
question,  whether  there  is  also  an  extrarsacramental  tasting  of 
Christ's  flesh  and  blood,  should  be  answered  by  some  in  one 
way,  by  others  in  another?  What  we  observed  in  considering 
the  natural  spiritual-psychical  life  of  man — viz.  that  as  the 
spirit's  existence  commences  from  a  condition  of  unconscious- 
ness, so  also  all  spiritual  growth  ripens  embryonically  in  the 
dark  depth  of  unconsciousness  (Div.  IV.  Sec.  Vm.),  and  this 
depth  conceals  within,  more  than  is  manifest  to  man, — is  true 
in  a  still  higher  degree,  and  to  a  lar^  extent,  of  the  facts  and 
of  the  substance  of  the  spiritual  life. 

In  all  this  we  have  not  as  yet  considered  infant  baptism. 
But  if,  as  (Div.  IV.  Sec.  VIII.)  we  have  shown,  the  embryonic 
beginning  of  human  life  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  beginning  of 
man's  threefold — i.e.  bodily,  spiritual,  and  psychical — ^life,  be- 
cause certainly  what  is  not  h  priori  constituted  in  germ  cannot  be 
developed, — and,  as  we  have  just  shown,  even  in  the  adult  the 
creation  of  a  new  beginning  of  this  threefold  life  is  consum- 
mated in  the  region  of  unconsciousness, — it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  sacrament  of  holy  baptism  may  prove,  even  in  the. 
newly  bom  child,  to  be  a  bath  of  regeneration,  and  may  ope- 
rate in  its  independent  natural  life— the  beginning  of  a  spiritual 
lift,— especially  as  the  God-man,  because  He  Himself  was  a 
child,  became  even  for  the  age  of  childhood  in  His  manner 
the  possibility  and  power  of  regeneration.^  But  still  this  does 
not  vindicate  infant  baptism.  For  all  regenerate  life  has 
faith  as  its  indispensable  postulate — since  before  all,  the  Ego 
of  the  man  is  to  be  restored  from  perdition.  Faith  is  just 
the  proof  to  one's  self  of  the  Ego  turned  towards  the  regenerat- 
ing, and  therefore  justifying,  grace,  and  laying  hold  upon  it ; 
and  baptism  with  respect  to  the  man  who  undergoes  it  in  right 
apprehension  is  actually  a  longing  that  appeals  to  God  for 
a  good  conscience.'    Eightly,  therefore,  has  the  question  as  to 

^  '*  Omnes  eDim,**  says  Irensos,  ii.  22, 4«  '^  voDit  per  semet  ipsam  salvare, 
omnes  inqoam,  qui  per  eum  renascuntur  in  Deum,  infantes  et  parvulos  et 
paeros  et  javenea  et  Beniores.  Ideo  per  omnem  venit  letatem,  et  infanti- 
buB  infans  factna,  sanctificans  infantes.*^ 

'  ThoB  is  9V9u^i9W(  dya0^c  i7rtpimnf*M  tig  Bi6p  (1  Pet  iii.  21)  to  be 
nnderstood,  with  Glider  {DU  Lehre  wm  Gewissen  nach  der  Schrift^  in  Stud. 
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the  justification  of  infant  baptism  concentrated  itself  in  the 
minds  of  our  dogmatists  in  the  question,  whether  infants  are 
able  to  believe.  They  recognise  the  conclusion,  that  he  who  is 
not  capable  of  faith  {capax  fidei)j  is,  moreover,  not  capable  of 
regeneration  {capax  regeneratixmis)}  This  conclusion  is  perfectlj 
scriptural.  The  birth  of  the  spirit  cannot  be  a  divine  agency 
that  leaves  man's  spirit  alone ;  it  must,  before  all  things,  be  a 
divine  agency  that  comprehends  this.  If  it  be  supposed  that  a 
change  so  ethico-phpical  as  regeneration  could  occur  even  in 
its  elementary  beginning  without  co-operation  of  the  personal 
Ego,  then  the  very  centre  of  human  nature  is  excluded  from 
the  regenerating  agency  of  God,  in  a  way  that  contradicts  the 
personality  of  man;  and  if  it  be  supposed  that,  in  the  child  that 
is  baptized,  the  necessity  for  redemption  and  the  desire  for 
redemption  take  the  place  of  faith,  the  enigma  is  not  solved, 
since  this  impulse  for  redemption,  if  it  is  not  to  be  as  a  blind 
natural  impulse,  must  have  the  £go  as  its  subject,  no  less  than 
faith  must.  For  although  the  consciousness  of  the  Ego  be  not 
associated  with  all  human  impulses  and  conceptions,  still  they 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  brutes,  by  the  fundamental 
notion  of  Ego,  even  although  it  remains  in  the  background. 
Or  if  one  supposes  that  by  baptism — by  the  power  of  the  relation 
of  grace  which  the  triune  God  introduces  into  it — the  child  is 
only  transferred  into  the  possibility  of  a  regeneration  to^ 
realized  subsequently  (which  is  confessedly  the  prevalent  view 
of  the  Beformed  churches),  then  baptism — which  nevertheless 
finds  in  the  child  no  obstacle  of  opposition,  as  in  the  unbe- 
lieving adult — ^is  emptied  of  the  pecidiar  eflBciency  attested  by 
the  Scripture.  As,  after  what  has  been  above  said,  the  view 
often  expressed  since  the  time  of  Augustine* — that  the  want  of 
faith  and  intention  on  the  part  of  the  child  may  be  supplied 
by  the  faith  of  the  sponsors  and  of  the  whole  church, — needs 
no  refutation,  the  justification  of  infant  baptism  remains  thus, 

.  tt.  KrUiken,  1857,  pp.  283-285),  Hofmann  (Schrifth.  ilL  184),  Schott,  and 
others;  for  that  iTtpitnnf^ci  means  not  the  beseeching  inquiry,  but  the 
granted  claim,  as  v.  Zezschwits  (De  Descensus  p.  45)  afisames  with  Beeser, 
is  contrary  to  the  logic  to  be  presumed  of  the  definition. 

1  See  Schmid,  Dogmatik  der  Ev.  Luth,  Kirche  (edit.  4),  p.  413. 

s  *^  In  ecclesia  salvatoris,'*  says  Augustine,  e,g,,  c.  duos  ep.  Pelag.  L  22, 
^^parvuli  per  alioB  credunt,  sicut  ex  aliis  quae  in  baptismo  remittuntur 
peocata  traxeront.^    Just  so  subsequently  Luther  also. 
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without  evasion,  conditioned  by  the  question  whether  the  infants 
can  believe.  If  faith  were  a  work  of  man's  own,  with  a  human 
initiative,  then  this  question  would  have  to  be  answered  abso- 
lutely in  the  negative.  But  if  faith  is  a  human  condition  of 
divine  operation,  a  work  of  the  grace  that  prevents  man,  and 
takes  its  Ego  for  itself,  there  is  left  a  possibility  to  reply  to  the 
question  in  the  affirmative.  Depending  on  this,  our  old  dog- 
matists affirmed  it  when  they  said :  Habent  infantes  iidem  non 
reflexam  aut  discursivam,  sed  directam  et  simplicem  a  Spiritn 
sancto,  cui  malitiose  non  resistunt,  per  baptismum  accensam.^ 
For  this  reason,  Brenz  has  the  distinction  of  faith  into  a  hidden 
(ah8condita)j  and  a  manifest  {revelata)y  faith.  Others  distinguish 
fides  habitualia  and  actualisy  or  actuSy  scil.  operatiofideiprimaria  et 
immediata,  and  secundaria  et  mediata;^  but  when  we  now  more 
closely  enter  upon  the  distinction  indicated, — ^which,  not  only 
for  the  question  of  infant  baptism,  but  generally  for  the  right 
judgment  of  the  spiritual  life,  is  of  the  greatest  importance, — it 
will  be  manifest  that  its  most  appropriate  designation  is  fides 
direeta  and  refiewa. 


THE  ACTUS  DIEECTI  AND  EEFLEXI  OF  THE 
LIFE  OF  GRACE 

Sec.  IV. 

In  order  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  this  distinction,  which  was 
first  applied  dogmatically  by  Mart.  Chemnitz,  we  proceed  from 
a  fact  that  belongs  to  the  department  of  the  revelation  of  crea- 
tion, in  which  it  comes  forward  well  expressed.  After  Paul,  in 
Bom.  i.  20,  has  said  how  God  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 

^  Thus,  for  example,  HollaK  in  the  Cap.  de  gratia  regenerante  of  hk 
Examen. 

*  See,  for  the  history  of  this  distinction,  Dieckhoff,  Ahendmdhklehre^  L 
183-186,  who  says  here,  among  other  things:  *'  The  precise  distinctions 
which  here  become  neceasary,  may  first  be  f oond  with  scientific  certainty 
on  the  ground  of  an  anthropology  and  ethics  prosecuted  in  conformity 
with  the  faith  of  the  Christian  revelation. 
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inade  Iliouelf  kiM^va  to  hmma  kaovledge  br  Hk 
thsAmtmMewjikwtesn»t,hegoe3cmz  *^  For  mbbam^  thej 
knew  (ioA,  they  f^on&ed  Hot  sot  mt  tkjnked  Hm  as  God, 
hot  hecMtae  rmn  in  their  imagiiiatioas,  aad  tiieir  f ooGih 
WM  dtfkoieiL''    It  is  tmrpriskng  that  die  apode  kre  i 
to  floen  a  tmmm  rim  d^r,  whilst  the  heathfij  who 
especially  ooder  oonsideratioo,  are  daewhete  called  t&  £Anf  tI 
^  tliora  rir  0€otf  (1  Thesa.  ir.  5;  GaL  it.  8).    In  both  cnaes 
0  0ti^  is  the  troe  God ;  so  that  thns  in  the  nme  subject  kmnr- 
ledge  of  the  troe  God  is  affirmed  and  denied.    If  TPorre?  be 
resolred  into  ypimu  ivmjOipTe^  it  is  an  onjostifiable  exegetieal 
riolooee.    If  the  attempt  be  made  to  nnderstand  TPorre?  ms 
pluperfect^  the  19th  verse  testifies,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  apostle  considers  this  yp&at^  not  as  something  past,  bot  as 
something  present,  between  thanklessness  and  apostasy:  for 
he  says,  as  of  men  npon  whom-  the  wrath  of  Gbd  is  reYealed, 
because  thejr  restiiiin  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,  that  that 
which  may  be  known  of  God,  ue.  God  Himself,  so  far  as  He 
has  made  Himself  the  subject  of  knowledge  by  creation,  is 
manifest  in  them,  and  is  therefore  present  to  their  conscious- 
ness.^    Thus  the  question  still  remains,  in  what  sense  the  apostle 
attributes  to  the  heathens  an  acquaintance  with  or  knowledge  of 
God,  which  he  elsewhere  denies  to  them.    The  meaning  of  the 
apostle  is  doubtless  this,  that  God  reveals  Himself  to  all  men 
in  His  works ;  that  they  have  an  organ  of  perception  correspond- 
ing to  Ilim ;'  and  that  they  all  really  acknowledge  Him  also 

>  In  Pk*  xix.  this  ypvrrop  rdu  0fov  stored  tip  in  the  creature  is  called 
(vor.  8)  n]rnt  **  Day  unto  day  bubbleth  forth  the  tidings'* — t.e.  as  out  of  a 
living  inexbauitlble  opening,  the  knowledge  of  Gk>d  overflows  from  one  day 
to  another*-**  and  night  unto  night  ehoweth  forth  knowledge,**  i.e.  every 
approaching  night  sets  forth  the  tidings  to  that  which  has  vanished ;  so  that 
thus  ths  knowledge  of  the  Creator  which  is  ofifered  to  the  creature,  is  con- 
ceived of  as  in  inooasant  expression.  Our  Father's  name  is  an  ohjectivum 
vocin  non  articulatm  prtdconium. 

*  Ootinger  calls  it  sensus  communis ;  see  thereon,  Fabri,  The  Seusus 
Communii  th$  Orffan  of  the  Revelation  of  God  in  all  Afeit,  1861.  The  sensui 
communis  is  the  capacity — which  has  remained  to  man  ever  since  the  fall — of 
rocogntsing  God  as  Creator  and  LAwgiver  and  Lord,  in  the  witness  of  the 
orsature,  and  of  the  conscience,  and  of  histCNry, — the  residuum  left  to  man 
of  his  likensM  to  God,  which  may  be  acknowledged  without  thereby  abat- 
ing the  gr«atne«  and  depth  of  original  sin  and  its  results,  and  which  misi 
be  acknowledged  as  the  result  of  the  above  clear  testimonies  of  Soipture. 
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€ictu  directo;^  but  that  their  knowledge  has  never  come  to  the 
inner  assent  to  this  self-revelation  of  God,  never  to  the  internal 
comprehension  of  Him,  never  to  the  free  making-subjective 
{Subjeclivirung)  of  the  objectively  revealed  divine, t.e.  it  has  never 
come  to  actus  rejlexus.  For,  as  the  apostle  says  in  ver.  28,  men 
did  not  regard  it  as  worth  the  trouble  to  have  God  in  their  know- 
ledge. He  here  uses  iirlrpHoai^  purposely  instead  of  yv&ai^ ;  for 
eiriyvwaK^y  as  distinct  from  yv&ai/iy  is  always  an  actually  recog- 
nising apprehension  of  the  object,  whereof  not  the  hrlrpfOKTViy 
although  perhaps  the  yv&o'i^:^  may  be  a  false,  a  dead  appre- 
hension.^ Men  refused  to  accept  God,  and  thus  to  have  Him 
in  hrirfvwTi^^  ue.  to  make  Him  the  reflex  subject  of  their 
consciousness,  although  He  was  objectively  knowable  to  them, 
and  was  therefore  spiritually  perceived  by  them  aetu  direeto. 
Their  ungodly  will  permitted  not  that  result  to  be  produced ; 
simi]arly  as  the  Pharisees,  from  the  works,  of  Jesus,  without 
being  abfe  to  evade  them,  received  the  impression  of  the  most 
intimate  divine  association  of  His  person,  but  did  not  allow 
the  knowledge  that  arises  from  this  impression  to  get  at 
them.  For  it  is  with  spiritual  perception  as  with  the  vision 
of  sense.  When  the  eye  fails  on  an  object,  this  object  is 
copied  in  the  eye,  without  the  eya  being  able  to  evade  it; 
but  it  can  immediately  tarn  away  frpm  th^  object  perceived, 
or  become  closed  to  it. 

We  meet  with  the  same  distinction  of  actus  directi  and 
reflexi  as  in  the  first  chapter  of  Romans,  in  the  prologue  of  St 
John's  Gospel.  When  the  Evangelist  says  there,  in  ver.  4,  kcX 
f\  $»^  ^1/  TO  ^S^  T&p  avOpwrrmvy — ue.  that  life  wh^ch  was  in  the 
person  of  the  Word,  and  which  was  the  Word  in  person,  was 
the  light  of  men,r— he  regards  in  this  statement'  the  operation  of 
the  Logos,  inclusively  of  His  incarnation,  yet  wholly  apart  from 
the  relation  of  men  to  that  light  for  which  the  life  of  the  Logos 

^  Tholuck  thiDks,  probably,  Id  substance  the  same,  when  he  calk  this  a 
^*  potential  ktent  knowledge.** 

'  Comp.  Huther,  On  Me  Epistle  to  the  Colossiaru^  p.  75. 

*  See  Hengstenberg,  in  loco:  *^  The  thought  can  only  be,  that  the  Logos 
from  the  begmning  was  virtually'the  light  and  life  of  men  ;  so  that,  before 
He  appeared  in  the  fleshy  men  were  excluded  from  light  and  life,'* — ac- 
cording Do  mj  own  most  decided  conviction,  contnury  to  the  spirit  of  tha 
Gospel  of  John, — ^which  teaches  a  saving  operation  of  the  Logos  even  prior 
to  His  incarnation. 
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made  Himself  known  to  human  knowledge  by  His  works,  so 
that  men  are  without  excuse,  he  goes  on :  ^^  For  although  they 
knew  God,  they  glorified  Him  not  nor  thanked  Him  as  God, 
but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart 
was  darkened.^  It  is  surprising  that  the  apostle  here  attributes 
to  men  a  yv&vtu  top  Oeop^  whilst  the  heathens,  who  are  here 
especially  under  consideration,  are  elsewhere  called  rh  edvri  rk 
fiff  elSara  top  0€ov  (1  Thess.  iv^*  5;  Gal.  iv.  8).  In  both  cases 
o  Oeo^:  is  the  true  God ;  so  that  thus  in  the  same  subject  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God  is  affirmed  and  denied.  If  ypopre^  be 
resolved  into  yv&va^  B\nn)6ipT€<:y  it  is  an  unjustifiable  exegetical 
violence.  If  the  attempt  be  made  to  understand  ypovre^  as 
pluperfect,  the  19th  verse  testifies,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  apostle  considers  this  ypAaif:  not  as  something  past,  but  as 
something  present,  between  thanklessness  and  apostasy:  for 
he  says,  as  of  men  upon  whom-  the  wrath  of  Otxi  is  revealed, 
because  they  restrain  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,  that  that 
which  may  be  known  of  God,  ue.  God  Himself,  so  far  as  He 
has  made  Himself  the  subject  of  knowledge  by  creation,  is 
manifest  in  them,  and  is  therefore  present  to  their  conscious- 
ness.^ Thus  the  question  still  remains,  in  what  sense  the  apostle 
attributes  to  the  heathens  an  acquaintance  with  or  knowledge  of 
God,  which  he  elsewhere  denies  to  them.  The  meaning  of  the 
apostle  is  doubtless  this,  that  God  reveals  Himself  to  all  men 
in  His  works ;  that  they  have  an  organ  of  perception  correspond- 
ing to  Him;^  and  that  they  all  really  acknowledge  Him  also 

^  In  Ps.  xix.  this  y»4»aToy  rou  0tov  stored  up  in  the  creature  is  called 
(yer.  3)  njH,  "  Day  unto  day  bubbleth  forth  the  tidings" — t.e.  as  out  of  a 
living  inexhaustible  opening,  the  knowledge  of  Gk>d  overflows  from  one  day 
to  another — ^^and  night  unto  night  showeth  forth  knowledge,**  i.e.  every 
approaching  night  sets  forth  the  tidings  to  that  which  has  vanished ;  so  that 
thus  the  knowledge  of  the  Creator  which  is  ofifered  to  the  creature,  is  con- 
ceived of  as  in  incessant  expression.  Our  Father*s  name  is  an  ohjectivum 
vocis  non  articulatSB  prsBConium, 

'  Oetinger  calls  it  sensus  communis ;  see  thereon,  Fabri,  The  Sensus 
Communis  the  Organ  of  the  Revelation  of  God  in  all  Men,  1861.  The  sensus 
communis  is  the  capacity — ^which  has  remained  to  man  ever  since  the  fall— of 
recognising  God  as  Creator  and  Lawgiver  and  Lord,  in  the  witness  of  the 
creature,  and  of  the  conscience,  and  of  history, — the  residuum  left  to  man 
of  his  likeness  to  God,  which  may  be  acknowledged  without  thereby  abat- 
ing the  greatness  and  depth  of  original  sin  and  its  results,  and  which  must 
be  acknowledged  as  the  result  of  the  above  clear  testimonies  of  Scripture. 
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acta  directo;^  bat  that  their  knowledge  has  never  come  to  the 
inner  assent  to  this  self-revelation  of  God,  never  to  the  internal 
comprehension  of  Him,  never  to  the  free  making-subjective 
(Subjectivirung)  of  the  objectively  revealed  divine,  i.e.  it  has  never 
come  to  actus  refleaus.  For,  as  the  apostle  says  in  ver.  28,  men 
did  not  regard  it  as  worth  the  trouble  to  have  God  in  their  know- 
ledge. He  here  uses  iiriyvtoai^  purposely  instead  of  yi/Sxri^ ;  for 
eirvfvfoai^y  as  distinct  from  yv&ai^^  is  always  an  actually  recog- 
nising apprehension  of  the  object,  whereof  not  the  eTr^oxrt?, 
although  perhaps  the  yv&ai^y  may  be  a  false,  a  dead  appre- 
hension.^ Men  refused  to  accept  God,  and  thus  to  have  Him 
in  iiriyvwnsy  %•€.  to  make  Him  the  reflex  subject  of  their 
consciousness,  although  He  was  objectively  knowable  to  them, 
and  was  therefore  spiritually  perceived  by  them  actu  directo. 
Their  ungodly  will  permitted  not  that  result  to  be  produced ; 
simi]arly  as  the  Pharisees,  from  the  works,  of  Jesus,  without 
being  abfe  to  evade  them,  received  the  impression  of  the  most 
intimate  divine  association  of  His  person,  but  did  not  allow 
the  knowledge  that  arises  from  this  impression  to  get  at 
them.  For  it  is  with  spiritual  perception  as  with  the  vision 
of  sense.  When  the  eye  fails  on  an  object,  this  object  is 
copied  in  the  eye,  without  the  eya  being  able  to  evade  it; 
but  it  can  immediately  turn  away  frpm  th^  object  perceived, 
or  become  closed  to  it. 

We  meet  with  the  same  distinction  of  actus  directi  and 
rejlexi  as  in  the  first  chapter  of  Romans,  in  the  prologue  of  St 
John's  Gospel.  When  the  Evangelist  says  there,  in  ver.  4,  koX 
il  fy)f)  fiv  TO  (f>&^  T&p  dv0pco7r(»Vj — ue.  that  life  wh^ch  was  in  the 
person  of  the  Word,  and  which  was  the  Word  in  person,  was 
the  light  of  men,r~he  regards  in  this  statement^  the  operation  of 
the  Logos,  inclusively  of  His  incarnation,  yet  wholly  apart  from 
the  relation  of  men  to  that  light  for  which  the  life  of  the  Logos 

^  Tholack  thinks,  probably,  in  substance  the  same,  when  he  calk  this  a 
**  potential  latent  knowledge. ** 

s  Comp.  Huther,  On  Me  Epistle  to  the  Colossians^  p.  75. 

'  See  Hengstenberg,  in  loco:  **  The  thought  can  only  be,  that  the  Logos 
from  the  beginning  was  virtually'the  light  and  life  of  men  ;  so  that,  before 
He  appeared  in  the  fleshy  men  were  excluded  from  light  and  life,*^ — ac- 
cording Do  my  own  most  decided  conviction,  contnury  to  the  spirit  of  tha 
Gospel  of  John, — ^which  teaches  a  saving  operation  of  the  Logos  even  prior 
to  His  incarnation. 
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was  disclosed  to  them  :  he  expresses  only  the  fact,  that  the  life 
of  the  Logos  disclosed  itself  radio  directo  for  the  light  of  entire 
humanity,  and  shone  into  its  internal  eye.  For  further  on  he 
is  constrained  to  complain  that  the  light  which  shone  in  dark- 
ness was  not  welcomed  with  any  *desire  of  humanity  to  be 
enlightened  by  the  light :  the  light  became  thus  what  in  itself, 
and  actu  directo  for  humanity,  it  was  not,  even  in  subjectiyely 
reflected  operation.  In  the  same  objective  sense,  the  Evangelist 
says  (ver.  9)  of  the  true  light,  h  ffxori^ei  irdvra  avOpayrroVy  dis- 
tinguishing sharply  the  divine  agency  going  forth  upon  man, 
and  man's  relation  thereto.  The  true  light  beams  without 
exception  upon  every  man:  it  has  the  destination,  and  the 
power,  and  the  desire,  to  enlighten  every  man ;  but  here  also  is 
repeated  the  mournful  complaint,  that  the  world  of  humanity 
did  not  acknowledge  Him  who  wished  to  be  its  light,  althon^ 
it  was  He  by  whom  it  received  its  existence. 

The  actus  directusy  in  both  those  cases  of  revelation  which 
are  treated  of  in  the  introductions  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
and  to  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  is  rather  divine  than  human.  A 
divine  power,  offering  and  awakening  acknowledgment,  pene- 
trates from  what  is  perceived  into  man,  who  stifles  the  growth 
of  the  recognition  at  the  moment  when  it  ought  to  begin.  Jnst 
thus  it  is  with  the  means  of  grace,  with  Word  and  Sacrament.  If 
no  condition  of  external  comprehension  be  wanting  to  the  hearer, 
yet  he  does  not  receive  the  word  without  the  manifestation  in 
him  of  the  divine  enei^  of  its  power  of  conviction.  Even 
although  he  purposely  restrains  all  wholesome  reflection  of  it  in 
himself,  the  word,  once  understood  and  received,  has  attained 
in  him,  by  the  radio  directo  of  power  proceeding  from  it,  an 
internal  objectivity :  he  bears  it,  although  fiif  qvyirgrpa/*6wo»  t^ 
irltrr€i  (Heb.  iv.  2),  in  his  knowledge  and  memory ;  it  is  in  him 
as  a  seed  fallen  upon  stony  ground — fcur  the  man  is  as  dead — 
but  in  itself  it  is  living*  and — so  soon  as  the  groond  of  the  human 
heart  becomes  loosened — striking  root  and  shooting  forth.  As 
long  as  man  resists,  the  word  in  him  is  as  a  power  of  jndgmoit; 
but  in  the  fact  that  he  knows  the  word  of  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ,  he  has  still  great  advantage  over  him  who  knows  it  not: 
for  he  needs  only  to  forsake  his  resistance,  and  the  ««tird  in 
him  will  be  manifested  as  a  power  for  the  enlighteBmeBt  of  his 
spirit,  and  for  the  changing  of  his  p^soiial  life.    What  is  tme 
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of  the  word,  in  the  event  of  its  attaining  to  man's  knowledge,  is 
true  also  of  the  sacraments,  in  the  event  of  man's  submitting 
himself  to  them  freely,  with  the  view  of  receiving  them.  The 
condition  of  their  saving  reception  is  faith.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  saving  effect  of  the  sacraments  that  is  not  conditioned 
upon  faith,  and  which  in  this  sense  occurs  ex  opere  operate} 
Without  faith,  there  is  attained  no  reflex  possession  of  the  sacra- 
mental gifts,  and  no  reflex  consequences  of  the  sacramental 
agencies.  But  even  in  the  case  where  the  faith  of  the  receiver 
does  not  respond  to  the  sacraments,  and  the  unbeUef  of  the 
receiver  does  not  allow  itself  to  be  overcome,  they  remain,  in 
their  substance  and  power,  what  they  are  in  themselves  by 
virtue  of  the  inviolable  will  of  God,  which  is  linked  to  no 
human  condition.  He  who  is  baptized,  even  if  he  have  not 
received  baptism  in  a  right  mental  comprehension,  needs  not  to 
be  baptized  again  t  the  substantial  contents  of  the  sacrament 
have  attained  in  him  a  living  presence  once  for  all,  and  there 
needs  only  faith,  that  that  may  realize  itself  in  a  reflex  manner 
in  him  to  his  salvation,  which  he  already  has  inwardly  present 
actu  directOj  and  which  radio  directo  ever  presses  to  be  realized 
in  him.*  And  he  who  receives  the  Lord's  Supper  not  in  true 
faith,  still  receives  Christ's  body  and  blood;  and  the  sacramental 
gifts  manifest  themselves  in  him,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  allow 
them  to  redouni  to  salvation  as  disciplining  powers  (1  Cor.  xi. 
29-32).  The  substantial  completeness  of  the  sacrament  is  in 
both  cases  dependent  on  the  faith  of  the  receiver.^  But  if  man 
in  both  cases  receives  what  the  sacraments  by  their  appoint- 
ment convey,  their  saving  purpose  in  the  case  of  unbelief 
is  at  least  so  far  attained,  that  the  saving  benefits  compre- 
hended in  the  sacraments  are  brought  into  immediate  nearness 
to  the  man.     They  are  appropriated  to  him  by  God,  for  the 

^  This  18  the  very  kernel  of  the  polemics  of  our  doctrinal  writings  against 
the  scholastic  opus  operatum.  In  remembrance  of  the  assertion  of  Julius 
Mtiller  (Die  Evangelische  Union,  1854,  p.  290),  that  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments  I  find  myself  in  contradiction  to  the  creed  of  my  church,  I 
might  underline  the  above  passage  three  times. 

*  The  passage  of  Schbberlein  (Jahrbh.  1861,  p.  71)  goes  too  far :  "Mere 
baptism  without  faith  establishes  a  body  of  the  new  man  without  a  soul : 
faith  without  baptism,  a  soul  without  a  body." 

'  Thus  say  our  creeds  and  dogmatists :  Fides  non  requiritur  ad  substan- 
tialem  sacramenti  integritatem.     Vid,  Schmid,  Ic.y  p.  400. 
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purpose  that  he  should  appropriate  them  to  himself  hy  means 
of  faith.^ 

Psychologically,  it  is  uot  to  be  wondered  at.  The  sacra- 
mental gifts,  indeed,  are  pneumaticaL  For  even  the  God^man, 
in  respect  of  the  nature  of  His  personality,  is  wholly  ttvcO/jm 
(2  Cor.  iii.  17).  Bat  God,  who  is  spirit,  can  make  Himself 
present  in  man  as,  and  by  what  means,  He  will.  He  can 
encircle  man  with  His  wrath,  or  in  grace  with  His  love.  Bj 
the  sacrament  He  makes  Himself  present  to  him  in  the  whole 
might  of  His  redeeming,  regenerating  love.  That  man  who;, 
nevertheless,  does  not  believe,  is  as  a  blind  man  who  does  not 
see  the  sun  which  beaips  upon  him,  or  as  a  dead  man,  before 
the  door  of  whose  grave,  as  before  that  of  Lazarus,  Christ  the 
raiser  of  the  dead  is  standing.  Much  is  conferred  upon  him  by 
grace — a  treasure  is  concealed  in  his  field — he  can  raise  it  at 
any  time.'  He  needs  only  to  open  the  eyes  of  faith,  and  he 
finds  himself  in  a  paradise,  which  existed  without  his  faith,  and 
prior  to  it.  The  true  light  which  shines  into  the  darkness,  and 
enlightens  every  man  radio  directo  (John  i.  5-9),  has  gathered 
itself  around  the  Ego  of  the  baptized  person  in  the  narrowest 
circle  of  light  The  Ego  needs  only  to  open  itself  in  faith,  and 
the  whole  man  becomes  a  light  in  the  Lord  {^f>m  hf  KvpO^y 
Eph.  V.  8). 

It  is  thus  with  the  adult  who,  without  having  living  faith, 
submits  himself  to  baptism.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  child.  In 
order  to  understand  the  difference,  let  the  following  considera- 
tions be  pondered.  As  the  direct  results  of  the  grace  of  God 
going  forth  upon  man,  and  surrounding  him,  have  faith  as  their 
first  and  essential  reflection ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  faith 
itself  is,  according  to  its  nature,  an  actu$  directus :  namely,  a  line 
drawn  from  us  up  to  Christ,  and  to  God  in  Christ ;  a  longing 

*  In  my  Four  Books  of  the  Church  (1847),  and  my  Catechism  of  the 
House  of  God  in  the  Church  (1849),  I  have  shown  what  important  reBolts 
flow  therefrom  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  choroh;  and  it  is  since  more  and 
more  acknowledged,  that  the  divine  operations  that  are  perfonned  upon  man, 
on  his  personal  and  natural  side,  bj  means  of  the  word  and  sacrament,  are 
the  ground  of  the  churches  unity,  and  that  the  holy  sacraments,  according 
to  their  special  agency,  form  the  spiritual  natural  ground  of  the  church, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  they  articulate  it  into  the  body  of  Christ,  and 
establish  it  in  the  articulation. 

*  Thoma&iua  makes  use  of  this  figure,  DogwL  iv.  117. 
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reacliing  forth  to  the  salvation  offered  in  word  and  sacrament ; 
a  look  turned  away  from  the  innate  natural  state  direct  to 
Christ;  an  awakened  yearning  for  His  grace;  a  grasp  and 
apprehension  having  relation  to  this  grace  in  the  unity  of  all 
one's  powers  (Div.  IV.  Sec.  IV.).  •  This  actus  directus  has  in 
itself  the  promise  of  God.  The  actus  re/leai  of  divine  assur- 
ance,  of  joyous  self-certainty,  of  experimental  seeing  and  tasting, 
belong  not  to  the  essence  of  justif3dng  faith ;  but  the  former 
actus  directtu  is,  as  our  ancients  say,  the  forma  jidei  essentialis, 
*^  It  is  necessary,"  says  one  of  them,*  "  to  acknowledge  a  two- 
fold manifestation  of  faith.  The  first  is  called  actio  directaj 
by  which  we  lay  hold  of  and  embrace  Christ ;  the  other  actio 
re/Uxay  by  which  we  acknowledge  our  own  doing,  and  feel  or 
experience  that  we  have  apprehended  Christ.  By  the  former 
we  believe,  to  speak  accurately,  on  Christ;  by  the  second, 
however,  we  become  assured  of  the  fact  that  we  believe,  and 
the  faith  which  has  laid  hold  on  Christ  falls  back  softly  and 
sweetly  into  itself.  But  now  many  are  found  who  have  really 
laid  hold  on  Christ,  although  they  do  not  feel  that  they  have 
apprehended  Him;  and  these  are  none  the  less  justified.  For 
we  become  incontestably  just  by  the  actio  directa^  and  not  by 
the  actio  rejlexa :  we  become  justified,  not  because  we  feel  that 
we  believe,  but  so  far  as  we  only  believe.''  The  faith  is  thus 
in  its  essence  Jlducia  supplex  (assurance  of  refuge),  not  fiducia 
triumphans  sciL  gloriosa  (assurance  of  experience).  The  faith 
is  God's  agency,  as  well  in  the  former  nature  as  in  the  latter:  in 
the  one,  it  is  the  operation  of  His  grace  condescending  towards 
man;  in  the  other,  it  is  the  operation  of  that  grace  appre- 
hended, and  assuring  itself,  and  giving  itself  to  be  apprehended 
by  man. 

But  if  the  faith,  even  as  actio  directa^  be  God's  agency,  it  is 
not  to  be  perceived  why  the  grace  of  regeneration,  which  is 
introduced  into  man  by  baptism  (as  also  by  the  Lord's  Supper), 
associated  with  the  word,  cannot  effect  even  in  the  child  the 

faith  necessary  to  its  saving  reception.*    It  is  said  that  faith 

I 

^  In  Pontoppidan*8  Gkniberutpiegel,  pp.  801-8.  The  divine  asBorance 
is  called  by  him  reflexio  passiva  et  supematuraHs :  the  self-certaintj  that 
arises  from  self-examination  according  to  God^s  word,  reflexio  activa  et 
rationaUs  $c.  syUogiatica. 

'  See,  on  the  older  dogmatic  writings  belonging  to  this  subject,  the 
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is  not  .possible,  and  not  conceivable,  without  consciousness. 
But  (1)  the  condition  of  the  child  is  certainly  not  the  absolate 
opposite  of  consciousness :  the  entire  threefold  life  of  the  man 
is  already  existing  in  the  child,  although  in  the  first  commence- 
ment of  its  development;  therefore  even  already  it  is  becoming 
consciousness.^  The  unconsciousness  out  of  which  it  is  deve- 
loped is  distinct  from  the  brute  condition  of  impersonality,  and 
remains  indeed,  even  in  the  adult  man,  as  the  reverse  side  of 
consciousness, — ^the  ground  wherein  it  is  submerged  in  ceasele^ 
variation,  and  whence  it  emerges  again,  as,  according  to  God's 
ordinance,  night  and  day,  contrasted  with  one  another,  cease- 
lessly change  into  one  another.  Wherefore,  then,  should  God 
not  be  able  to  effect  in  the  remotely  glimmering  consciousness 
of  the  child  a  germinal  faith,  just  as  well  as  a  developed  faith 
in  the  daylight  consciousness  of  the  adult;  especially  as  (2)  even 
in  the  adult,  not  merely  in  sleep,  but  eveu  in  the  midst  of  every 
strenuous  labour  not  immediately  religious,  and  in  conditions 
of  sickness  surrounded  with  darkness  of  the  most  manifold 
kind,  the  actio  directa  subsides,  out  of  the  region  of  conscious- 
ness, into  unconsciousness,  without  by  that  means  losing  its 
existence,  which  ever  again  breaks  through  these  bonds,  and 

GermaD  treatment  of  the  dissertation  of  J.  6.  Walsh,  de  fide  infantum^ 
by  A.  L.  Muner,  Jena  1729,  8. 

'  Therefore  Cyprian  asks,  with  reference  to  the  baptism  of  infants,  Quid 
ei  decet^  qui  semel  in  utero  Dei  manibus  formatus  est  f  And  therefore,  as 
Dorner  argues  (Jahrbh.  fUr  Deutsche  Theolog,  1856,  p.  406),  the  union  of 
both  natures  in  Christ,  although  the  divine-human  self -consciousness  starts 
from  a  dark  groimd,  is  from  the  moment  of  conception  a  unto  personalis. 
The  child  is  not  res,  which  becomes  persona ;  it  is  from  the  very  beginning 
an  entire  man,  growing  on  all  sides.  Not  inappropriately,  K.  G'bel  oom- 
pares  baptism  to  the  so-called  inoculation  into  the  sleeping  eye,  which,  in 
the  hope  that  the  eye  engrafted  on  the  wild  stock  will  shoot  in  the  spring, 
is  examined  in  the  midsummer  of  the  second  sap.  The  good  eye  remains 
indeed,  the  whole  winter  through,  in  as  it  were  a  sleeping  state,  and 
pushes  forth  first  with  stirring  life  and  full  impulse  of  sap  in  the  spring ; 
but  it  is  already  growing  in  the  autumn,  so  far  as  it  remains  alive :  it  is 
then  taken  up  into  the  attraction  of  the  sap  of  the  wild  plant,  although  it 
does  not  till  later  put  forth  visible  shoots.  See  GobeVs  essay,  Die  Kinder- 
taufe  eine  Oculation  aufs  Schlafende  Auge^  in  the  Aoiian  Reformirten 
Kirchenzeitung,  1855,  Noe.  21  and  22,  where  nevertheless  is  asserted,  that 
*^  the  seed  of  life  which  God  plants  in  baptism  in  the  newly -born  child 
must  not  be  called  faith,  otherwise  the  idea  of  that  faith  which  justifies  ig 
prejudiced.^' 
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even  in  powerlessness  and  seeming  death,  in  phrenzy,  and  in 
the  highest  degrees  of  resbtance  bordering  on  despair,  may  con- 
tinne  to  subsbt,  as  seen  by  God's  all-penetrating  eye  ?  Faith 
in  its  perfect  matured  condition  certainly  subsists  in  the  per- 
fectly conscious  acts  of  apprehensio  cognoscitivay  approbativay 
and  appropriativa ;  but  every  believer  knows  from  experience, 
that  his  faith  began  with  a  secret  divine  agency  upon  his  will ; 
and  that  this  turning  of  the  will  already  included,  undeveloped 
in  itself,  every  act  of  faith.  To  this  point  of  unity  faith 
returns  now  and  then :  why  should  it  not  be  able  to  begin 
therewith  also  in  the  child?  The  glimpse  of  Him  who  has 
overcome  curse  and  death  for  us,  is  compared  indeed  to  the 
glimpse  of  the  serpent  lifted  up  in  the  wilderness  (John  iii.  14). 
Such  an  inclination  to  Christ,  effected  by  God,  is  even  possible 
in  little  children  (Matt,  xviii.  6,  t&p  fiifcp&p  rouroiv  r&v 
TTurrevoimov  eU  ifii)j  and  even  not  impossible  to  newly-born 
children ;  for  the  consciousness  begins  from  a  remote  point  of 
growth,  when  it  is  still  as  none,  and  even  indeed  actually  still 
none.  Thus  also  faith  must  be  able  to  begin  from  a  remote 
point  of  growth,  when  it  is  still  as  if  none,  and  even  in  fact 
actually  none,  but  yet  is  already  present  in  seed  and  germ.^ 
Even  already  in  the  life  of  the  embryo  the  Scripture  (as  we  saw 
in  Div.  IV.  Sec.  VIII.)  declares  secret  spiritual  occurrences. 
We  are  teaching  in  this,  nothing  essentially  different  from  what 
is  affirmed  by  Thomasius  and  Martensen  also:  for  although 
Tbomasius,  on  the  one  hand,  indeed  denies  that  baptism  creates 
a  conscious  condition,  that  it  creates  a  personal  faith  in  the 
child ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  designates  its  effect  as  an  inward 
laying  open  of  the  human  spirit  to  the  divine  work  of  grace, 
corresponding  to  the  natural  opening  of  the  life  of  the  child 
towards  the  mother^s  love,  which  experimentally  reaches  far 
behind  the  awakening  of  the  self-consciousness  back  into  the 
earliest  dawning  life  of  the  suckling,^ — still,  herewith  is  attri- 
buted to  baptism  the  effect  of  that  which  determines  the  essen- 
tial ground  of  faith:  for  what  is  faith,  except  the  tmclosed  inner 
eye,  which  adopts  into  itself  the  form  of  God  the  Redeemer? 

^  It  is  plainly  seen  from  St  John's  Gospel  what  kind  of  a  progreesiyely 
gradnal  idea  x/orii/f/y  is :  it  there  runs  through  all  degrees,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest. 

>  Dogm.  iv.  141. 
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What  we  postnlate  is  an  effect  of  baptism  comprehended  in  the 
word  npon  the  whole  man.  The  final  aim  of  the  new  creaticm, 
says  Martensen,^  altogether  in  oar  sense,  is  the  new  man,  who 
does  not  become  perfectly  manifest  until  the  new  heaven  and 
the  new  earth  become  manifest, — ^where  not  only  the  spirit,  bat 
also  the  corporeity,  celebrates  its  resarrection, — where  spirit  and 
nature  dissolre  into  glory.  The  new  creation,  which  embraces 
the  whole  man — ^body,  soul,  and  spirit — ^mnst  for  that  reascm 
begin  from  an  organic  point,  which  is  the  point  of  onion  of 
spirit  and  nature,  and  in  germinating  fulness  contains  what 
appears  disjoined  in  temporal  development.  This  hidden 
ground  of  life  is  the  mystery  of  baptism.  Every  one  of  theae 
words  of  Martensen  bears  the  stamp  of  truth.  It  was  just  tbu, 
that  was  wanting  to  our  view,  that  baptism  comprehends  the 
natural  aspect  of  the  child  not  exclusively  of  his  personalis,  bat, 
in  a  manner  exalted  above  the  merely  symbolic  circumcision, 
places  the  entire  personality  (ete)  of  the  man  in  a  living  and 
new  relation  to  God. 

The  final  psychological  ground  of  possibility  of  all,  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  spiritual'  Ufe,  and  in  a  typical  manner  alao 
the  life  of  the  soul,  have,  as  their  lowest  foundation,  not  the 
reflected  self-conscioasness,  but  the  will  and  impulse  which 
contain  in  themselves  this  self-consciousness  unreflected ;  that, 
expressed  in  Hofmann's  mode  of  viewing  it,  there  is  a  natural 
will  which  precedes  the  personal  will;'  and  that  the  operation 
of  the  sacraments,  according  to  Stahel,*  is  directed  not  so  mach 
to  our  occasional  determinations  of  will,  as  to  the  substance  of 
our  will,  t.e.  to  the  nature  and  essence  of  our  spiritual  being. 
To  this  radical  unity,  situated  on  this  side  of  the  reflected  self- 
consciousness,  corresponds  a  unity  situated  beyond  the  reflected 
self-consciousness,  in  which  will  and  thought  combine  together 
to  culminate  in  a  third  form  of  life :  the  region  of  the  human 
'TTvevfia  in  the  narrow  sense,  which  we  have  already  learnt  to 

1  Dogm,  sec.  253. 

>  See  thereupon,  Schriftb.  i.  517,  comp.  iiL  196 :  **  It  is  the  natond 
life  of  man,  in  which  he  is  sold  under  sin ;  so  that  the  effect  of  dirine 
power  of  life  upon  it  becomes  a  counter  agency  against  the  power  of  evil 
in  him;"  wherein,  neverthdess,  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  ooDsequenoe 
drawn  by  us  is  not  drawn  by  Hofmann. 

»  The  Luth,  Church  and  the  Union  (1859),  p.  159. 
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recognise,  in  Div.  IV.  Sec.  V.,  as  distinct  from  the  human  ww, 
according  to  1  Cor.  xiv.,  as  the  medium  of  the  speaking  with 
tongues.  As  there  are  acts  of  the  spiritual  life  which  precede 
the  reflected  self-consciousness,  so  also  there  are  such  as  press 
back  that  which  is  present.  These  we  shall  now  more  closely 
consider. 


THE  THREE  FORMS  OF  THE  DIVINELY-WROUGHT 
ECSTASY,  AND  THE  THEOPNEUSTLA 

Sec.  V. 

We  begin  by  recapitulation.  The  natural  spirit-life  of  man  is 
rooted  in  the  still  undistinguished  unity  of  the  will :  it  acts  in 
the  self-consciousness  proceeding  therefrom,  which  comprehends 
the  acts  of  thought  and  will  that  have  now  become  distinctive 
{voih  or  X0709) ;  and  it  culminates  in  the  mind  (irvevfia  rov  voo^j 
cr  irvevfui  in  the  narrower  sense),  in  which  thought  and  will 
are  dissolved  into  a  third  form  of  life — of  a  view  or  perception 
situated  beyond  their  distinction.^  Conformably  to  this,  the 
supernatural  spirit-life  (the  spiritual)  is  threefold.  There  are 
(1)  operations  of  divine  grace  which  stimulate  or  move  our  will, 
and  precede  the  self-consciousness ;  (2)  such  as  proceed  upon 
our  self-consciousness,  and  aim  at  becoming  taken  up,  from 
conscious  thought  into  conscious  will ;  (3)  such  as  give  to  our 
mind  the  experience  of  heavenly  blessedness,  and  the  view  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*  In  the  operations  of 
grace  of  the  third  kind,  so  far  as  they  do  not  exceed  the  mea- 

1  It  will  be  remembered  here  that  Plato  distiDgnishes  the  tovs  bb  seeing 
and  as  comprehending  (effectmg  the  i'lmrrvfi-n) :  the  New  Testament  ^nvfitet 
rov  9o6s  correBponds  in  some  measure  to  that  perceiving  wvf  which  Plato 
considers  as  the  innermost  highest  pibt  (Kv^tpvnTnC)  of  the  sonl. 

'  We  place  first  experience,  as  Ps.  xxxiv.  8,  u<^^  ^DVD*  **  Nisi  gusta- 
veris,**  says  Bernard,  **  non  videbis.  Manna  absoonditam  est,  nomen  noYum 
est,  quod  nemo  sdt,  nisi  qui  accipit.  Non  iUud  eruditio,  sed  unctio  docet, 
non  sdentia,  sed  conscientia  oomprehendif 
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sure  of  that  which  is  customary  in  the  work  of  grace,  there 
prevail  indeed  experience  and  perception  beyond  the  reflecting 
will  and  discursive  thought;  nevertheless,  these  still  always  make 
themselves  observable  therein,  as  ascending  and  descending 
impulses.  But  there  are  also  extraordinary  operations  of  grace 
of  this  kind,  which  act  on  the  human  spirit  in  its  nature,  in 
such  a  way  that  all  reflection  of  the  spirit  upon  itself,  and  upon 
that  which  has  happened  to  it,  is  lost  in  the  power  of  the  all- 
devouring  impression.  This  is  the  state  of  ecstasy.  We  have 
already  considered  phenomena  of  this  kind — so  far  as  they  are 
composed  of  influences  natural,  demoni-angelic,  and  divine^ — 
in  the  final  paragraphs  of  Div.  IV.  They  now  concern  us  only 
as  pure  miracles  of  grace.^ 

There  is  a  threefold  kind  of  such  ecstasy  pertaining  to  the 
new  life  from  God — the  mystic,  the  prophetic,  and  the  charis- 
matic. (1.)  The  mystic. — ^The  more  manifestly  and  perfectly 
the  man  loves  God  above  everything,  and  the  more  earnestly 
and  constantly  he  crucifies  his  flesh,  with  the  affections  and 
lusts,  the  deeper,  clearer,  and  stronger  becomes  his  spirit-life, 
the  more  richly  his  death  to  all  earthly  things  is  compensated 
by  supra-terrene  experiences.  It  happens  sometimes,  that  the 
indwelling  of  Christ  and  God  and  His  Spirit — which,  besides, 
is  the  supporting  and  originating  ground  of  the  life  of  the  new 
man  (Gal.  ii.  20;  1  Cor.  xiv.  25;  Eom.  viii.  14;  1  John  iii.  24) 
— ^signalizes  itself  with  such  an  energy  in  the  believer,  that  the 
human  individual  life  is  overflowed  and  swallowed  up  by  the 
divine,  as  by  a  river  of  delight  (Ps.  xxxvi.  8),  in  respect  of 
which  our  fathers  quote  the  example  of  the  holy  Ephrem,  who, 
after  his  conversion,  experienced  such  wondrous  consolation, 
that  he  often  cried  to  God,  ^  Lord,  withdraw  Thy  hand  a  little, 

^  **  L'extase  n^est  qu*une  forme  indifferente  en  elle  mdme,*^  says  very 
truly  Tbeophile  Rivler,  in  Ms  Etude  sur  Balaam,  Lausanne  1856,  *'  ce  qni 
lui  donne  une  valeur  morale,  c^est  le  fond  bon  on  mauvais  qui  la  rempUt, 
la  puisBance  salntaire  ou  pernicieuse  qui  agit  en  elle.'' 

*  We  call  grace  everything  whictt  proceeds  from  the  principle  of  the 
divine  love  turned  back  again  to  humanity  in  Christ,  and  nature  all  that 
belongs  to  the  natural  constitution  of  man  creatively  established,  and  be- 
come through  sin  selfish,  and  subjected  to  the  influences  of  the  kingdom  of 
darknesB.  The  extraordinary  phenomena  of  the  soul-life  take  for  granted, 
without  distinction,  so-called  magic  or  mystic  capabilities  based  in  man ; 
but  they  are  distinguished  according  to  the  cause  which  brings  these  oapa- 
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for  my  heart  is  too  weak  to  receive  such  excesaivo  joy."  It  is 
the  presence  of  the  divine  love  which,  in  such  extraordinary 
cases,  hurries  along  with  it  man's  will  and  self  consciousness, 
and  breaks  out  with  such  force  in  his  mind  (Rom.  v.  5),  that  it 
is  altogether  occupied  and  taken  possession  of  by  it.  In  other 
cases  it  is  confirmed,  that  the  walk  of  the  Christian  is  in  heaven 
(Phil,  iii.,  20,  comp.  Zech.  iii.  7)  actually,  by  the  fact  that 
the  future  glory  is  not  merely  revealed  to  his  perception  as  a 
subject  of  hope  (1  Cor.  ii.  9),  but  is  given  him  for  a  moment 
to  see  and  to  share  in  by  way  of  foretaste,  as  e.g.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  in  his  last  illness,  after  a  long-continued  ecstasy,  cried 
out.  Arcana  verba  audivi;  and  John  Arndt,  awaking  from  a 
short  sleep,  cried,  "  We  saw  His  glory  j"  but  chiefly,  as  Paul 
relates  of  himself  (2  Cor.  xii.  1^),  that  he  once  was  caught  up 
into  the  third  heaven,  and  indeed  into  the  heavenly  paradise, 
and  there  heard  unspeakable  things,  which  it  is  not  permitted 
to  any  man  to  utter.  Emphatically,  he  repeats  that  he  knows 
not  whether  at  that  time  he  was  iv  adfiart  or  e/rr^9  (x^P^^) 
Toi)  adfjuiTo^  God  knaweth.  At  any  rate,  what  is  experienced 
in  such  ecstasies  is  a  prelude  of  that  separation  of  the  soul 
from  the  body  that  results  in  death  (Div.  IV.  Sec.  XIV.), 
during  which  separation  the  body  is  usually  found  in  a  cata- 
leptic condition,  t.e.  a  state  similar  ta  the  rigidity  of  a  corpse : 
but  it  remains  an  enigma  whether  the  soul  is  actually  separated 
from  the  body,  and  whether  this  does  not  draw  death  after  it, 
only  for  the  reason  that  what  is  experienced  is  compressed,  like 
eternity,  into  a  momentary  now ;  or  whether  the  union  of  the 
soul  with  the  body  continues  to  subsist,  in  that  the  withdrawal 
is  an  extra-local  one^  and  therefore  may  be  regarded  just  as 

bilities  into  action,  and  their  moral  worth  k  sieasured  accordhig  thereto. 
Only  in  the  light  of  the  religion  of  revelation  experimentally  attested,  is  it 
poesible  to  see  one^  way  in  this  region.  The  works  of  Bastian  (^Der  Mensch 
in  der  Geschichte,  Zur  Begrundung  einer  psychologischen  Weltansehauung, 
8  vols.  1860)  and  of  Perty  (2>tc  mysHschen  Erecheinungen  der  menschlichen 
Natwr^  1861)  show  in  what  a  labyrinth  one  is  lost  who  despises  the 
criteria  offered  to  Christians  in  God's  word.  The  former  refers  everything 
to  nature  and  deception ;  the  latter  to  the  magical  power  of  man,  to  which 
he  most  credulously  entrusts  the  incredible,  and  to  the  participation  in 
tlie  knowledge  and  power  of  the  Geo-demon  (earth  spirit),  which  his 
fancy  (Uke  Fechner's,  in  his  Zendavesta)  interpolates  between  the  uniyersal 
Spirit  (God)  and  man. 
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much  as  a  condescension  of  that  which  is  heavenly,  as  an 
exaltation  to  the  same.^ 

We  distinguish  the  kind  of  ecstasy  which  has  as  its  aim 
the  strengthening  and  recompensing  of  personal  faith,  from 
the  prophetic.  For  (2)  the  prophetic  has,  as  its  characteristic 
attribute,  the  purpose,  according  to  its  vocation,  of  announcing 
that  which  is  given  to  be  experienced  and  to  be  seen.  If  we 
consider  prophecy  in  general,  there  cannot  be  perceived  a  qua- 
litative distinction  between  that  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
They  are  distinguished  neither  in  regard  of  manifold  spiritual 
operations,  which  are  removed  sometimes  more  and  sometimes 
less  remotely  from  the  limits  of  natural  life ;  nor  in  respect  of 
the  manifold  vocation,  which  is  by  no  means  exhausted  in  special 
foreseeing  and  foretelling.  That  which  is  common  to  all 
prophecy  of  both  Testaments,  subsists  in  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
receiver  and  the  bearer  of  direct  revelations  of  God,  signifi- 
cant in  respect  of  salvation.^  The  prophet  speaks  always  on 
divine  impulse,  with  divine  power,  from  divine  communication 
or  information,  which  has  to  justify  its  authenticity  as  well  by 
its  substance  as  by  the  circumstances  that  accompany  it  (1  Cor. 
xiv. ;  Eph.  ill.  5).  Among  the  many  Hebrew  synonyms  of 
vision,  nrn  is  the  standing  general  expression  for  prophetic 
perception,  whether  vision  or  word  be  tfie  form  in  which  the 
divine  is  announced  to  the  prophet.'  In  both  cases  he  sees  it, 
in  that  he  distinguishes,  by  means  of  the  spiritual  eye  of  the 
inward  sense — ^which  is  designated  after  the  noblest  of  Ae  five 
external  senses — this  divine  thing  in  its  supernatural  objectivity 

^  Tertullian  consideis  this  question,  de  anima,  o.  44.  Lactantius  ex- 
presses the  view,  abit  animus,  manet  anima ;  but  TertuUian,  omnia  magis 
conjectes,  quam  islam  licentiam  animsB  sine  morte  fugiiivm  et  quidem  ex 
forma  continuam  (read  continusei) ;  but  he  does  not  venture  to  deay  the 
possibility  of  a  rapid  anticipatory  loosing  of  the  soul  from  the  body.  T. 
Radloff  believes  that  in  such  cases  the  soul  remains  united  to  the  body  by 
the  nerve-spirit.  But  in  the  supposition  that  the  soul,  remaining  within 
this  neighbouring  medium  of  bodily  animation,  is  removed  out  of  the  body, 
the  riddle  becomes  still  more  insoluble. 

'  The  name  K^33,  ^^jJ,  signifies  the  announcer.    See  Fleischer,  in  my 

Commentary  on  Genesis,  pp.  684-686. 

'  The  Indian  name  of  the  prophet,  rishi,  is  explained,  **Beer  of  the 
divine  word.**    See  N^ve,  Etudes  sur  Us  Hymnes  du  Rig^Veda,  p.  21. 
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from  his  own  imagination  and  thinking.  For  the  manner  of 
revelation  is  not  always  the  specifically  visionary.  Prophecy, 
even  in  respect  of  the  mode  of  revelation,  has  a  progressive 
history.  In  the  range  of  the  later  prophecy,  the  dream  almost 
wholly  disappears:  it  is  the  lowest  stage  of  revelation;  and 
the  ecstasy  or  vision  in  the  waking  state,  in  the  maturity  of 
prophecy  that  came  in  with  Joel  and  Obadiah,  serves  only  for 
extraordinary  purposes.  The  forms  of  revelation  named  in 
Num.  xxiv.  3  continue,  but  only  as  extraordinary  occurrences, 
within  the  range  of  a  more  constant  intercourse  with  God, 
which  approximates  to  God's  revelation  by  Moses,^ — an  inter- 
course which  is  effected  without  vision  only  by  means  of  the 
word,  and  therefore  after  the  manner  of  inspiration ;  while  the 
willing,  thinking,  feeling  spiritual  life  of  the  prophet,  in  the 
condition  of  perfect  waking  power  over  himself,  is  elevated  and 
supported  by  a  gentle  divine  influence,  which  he  (as  is  indis- 
pensable) is  able  to  distinguish  from  his  own  personal  agency 
(2  Pet.  i.  21).  This  is  the  condition  of  inward  penetration  by 
which  is  explained  the  change  of  persons  so  frequent  in  the 
Old  Testament  books  of  prophecy.  The  prophet  sometimes 
speaks  himself  from  God,  sometimes  God  speaks  Himself  from 
the  prophet;  sometimes  the  divine  Ego  asserts  itself  with  a 
supreme  power  that  absorbs  all  other,  sometimes  the  human  in 
the  entire  fulness  of  sanctified  humanity ;  but  in  both  cases  it 
is  the  personality  of  the  prophet,  in  the  totality  of  its  spiritu^, 
psychical  powers,  w^hich  becomes  the  active  or  passive  organ  of 
the  divine.  Ecstasy,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  in  this,  that 
the  human  spirit  is  seized  and  compassed  by  the  divine,  which 
searcheth  all  things,  even  the  deep  things  of  God,  with  such 
force,  that  being  averted  from  its  life — in  itself  in  the  soul  and 
in  the  body — and  fixed  in  the  third  of  its  forms  of  life,  it  is 
altogether  a  seeing  eye,  a  hearing  ear,  a  perceiving  sense  for 
the  world  and  the  things  of  eternity,  or  of  the  future,  whither 
the  mighty  agency  of  God  has  withdrawn  it  from  its  customary 
sphere  of  life.  Thus  Isaiah  in  ch.  vi.  is  withdrawn  into  the 
temple-palace  of  the  heavenly  King,  where  he  is  consecrated 
as  a  prophet ;  thus  he  exists  and  lives  in  ch.  zl.  to  Ixvi.,  as  if 
cut  off  from  his  actual  presence  in  the  exile  ;  and  from  this  his 

^  More  cannot  be  said,  for  ihe  standing  of  MoBes  is  not  attained  to ; 
corap.  Kurtz  in  the  Dorpater  Zeitschr,  JUr  Theologie  in  Kirche^  1861,  p.  127. 
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ideal  presence,  held  fast  through  twenty-seven  chapters,  looks 
forth  with  an  excellent  spirit  (irvevfutrc  fieyak^y  as  Ek^dns. 
xlviii.  24  says)  upon  the  last  things;  and  from  the  dear 
vision  which  in  the  exile  has  become  in  form  his  natural  condi- 
tion, he  announces  as  with  angel  tongues  the  coming  redemp- 
tion. The  withdrawal  is  in  both  cases  a  purely  spiritual  event, 
and  to  be  distinguished  from  such  occurrences  as  that  at  the 
baptism  of  Jordan,  and  at  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  wh^e 
there  are  external  facts  of  sacred  history,  which  are  not  merdy 
represented  in  a  spiritually  perceptible  manner  for  those  for 
whom  they  are  intended,  but  are  actually  transacted.  That 
which  is  to  be  perceived  has  in  these  cases  a  subsistence  indepen- 
dent of  perception— of  external,  although  not  of  grossly  external 
historical  reality :  it  happens  not  merely  in  the  domain  of  the 
inward  nature,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prophetic  withdrawal. 
The  objectivity  of  the  latter  consists  in  the  fact,  that  it  is  not 
a  state  into  which  the  spirit  of  the  prophet  transposes  itself 
out  of  itself,  but  into  which  he  is  transplanted  by  the  spirit 
of  prophecy.  The  future,  indeed,  has  besides,  at  the  time  in 
which  the  prophet  is  enabled  to  see  it  and  to  experience  it,  only 
an  ideal  reality.  But,  moreover,  the  other  world  does  not  take 
up  the  prophet  into  itself,  as  if  he  were  one  blissfully  separated 
thereto ;  but  from  the  spiritual  agency  which  operates  on  the 
prophet's  spirit  there  is  developed  the  supersensual,  which  he  is 
to  be  permitted  to  behold,  in  that  it  becomes  visible  and  audible 
to  him  by  the  mediation  of  hb  psychico-corporeal  nature,^  and 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  temporal  limitations;  but  so 
that  by  virtue  of  the  divine  agency  which  rules  future  and 
present,  heaven  and  earth,  these  are  objective  realities,  into 
whose  contemplation  the  prophet  is  transported, —*-x)bjective 

1  An  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  seeing  and  hearing  proceeding  from 
within  (see  Luthardt,  in  Tholuck,  Die  Proph,  p.  66)  is  herein  not  to  be 
supposed ;  only  the  alPected  ganglionic  parts  of  the  brain,  as  in  all  concep- 
tions, so  also  in  these,  kre  projected  outwardly,  but  in  fact  are  engaged 
with  internal  forms.  For  the  ecstasy  is  indeed,  as  Augustine  rightly  defines 
it,  alienatio  mentis  a  sensibus  corporis ;  and  even  hallucinations  do  not 
always  originate  through  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  sense,  bat  through 
irritations  which  may  proceed  from  the  most  distinct  points  of  the  body 
famished  with  nerves,  and  thence  lay  liold  of  the  brain-ganglia, — ^in  other 
words,  through  any  influence  upon  the  brain,  and  indeed  upon  those  parts 
of  it  which  are  the  media  of  the  impressions  of  sense  for  the  subject,  and 
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occurrences,  which  bring  their  nature  to  manifestation  in  his 
mmd,  in  a  clothing  which  is  taken  up  from  the  individual 
nature  of  the  prophet. 

Scripture  calls  this  ecstatical  state  yevicffa^  hf  i/eardaet 
(Acts  xxii.  17),  or  else  yeificdcu  h  wveufmri  (Apoc.  i.  10)  ;  for 
€ha4^  iv  wvedfuiTc  (Bom.  viii.  9)  is  indeed  the  fundamental 
state  of  the  regenerate  person  generally,  so  far  as  his  personal 
life  has  broken  with  the  fleshly  life,  and  is  the  life  of  the  spirit 
in  God's  Spirit.  But  in  those  passing  acts  of  ecstasy,  as  in 
the  mystic  ecstasy,  this  habitual  reciprocal  immanence  of  the 
human  and  the  divine  spirit  is  so  greatly  enhanced,  that  the 
essential  connection  of  the  human  spirit  with  all  that  lies  on  this 
side,  and  below  this  immanence,  is,  as  it  were,  severed.  Thus 
upon  the  prophets  of  the  schools  of  Samuel  came  the  ^^  hand 
of  Jehovah,"  not  without  a  forcing  down  of  the  external  man. 
Saul  is  violently  taken  hold  of  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in 
Gibeah,  and  goes  thence  with  another  heart  ("»nK  3^^  1  Sam.  x. 
5).  In  Naioth  of  Ramah,  overcome  by  the  Spirit,  he  strips  off 
his  clothes,  in  order  to  make  (so  it  appears,  comp.  Jer.  xx.  9) 
the  inward  burning  more  supportable,  begins  to  prophesy,  and 
lies  naked  the  whole  day  and  the  whole  night  on  the  ground 
(1  Sam.  xix.  20-24).  It  may  be  easily  explained  why  the  pro- 
phetic endowment  of  just  the  time  of  the  judges  has  this  violent 
form.  We  are  reminded  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  4)  :  "  That 
falling  down,**  observes  Baumgarten,*  "frdm  which  Balaam 
calls  himself  TDi,  is  the  perfect  prostration,  the  sinking  away 
of  the  directly  natural  standing  and  condition.  The  less  the 
natural  life  is  glorified  into  the  spirit,  the  more  forcibly  is  ex- 
pressed the  might  of  the  divine  Spirit  that  comes  over  the  man." 
And,  in  fact^  where  the  Spirit  of  revelation  has  to  make  use  of 

which  are  able  to  represent  the  places  of  actual  impressioiis  of  sense.  When, 
for  the  rest,  throogh  pathologic  irritation,  or  moreoyer  internal  spiritual 
causation,  lively  perceptions  may  come  into  our  circle  of  vision  without 
external  agency,  it  will  have  to  be  conceded  from  the  scientific  standing, 
that  such  like  subjective  seeing  and  hearing  in  certain  cases  may  be  pro- 
duced by  God ;  and  there  may  be  dae  to  what  is  perceived  at  the  same 
time  a  higher  truth  and  reality,  a  divine  objectivity.  I  miss  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  possibility  ia  Becker's  Vorlesung  fiber  Visionen,  1848, 
according  to  which  Th.  Sickel,  in  his  treatise  on  Jeanne  d'Arc,  1861,  esti- 
mates the  visions  of  the  heroine. 

^  Theologischer  Comm,  zum  Pentateuch^  ii.  870. 
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instruments  such  as  Bdlaam  and  the  Samson  natures  of  the 
time  of  the  judges^  it  does  not  occur  without  such  violence^  and 
constraint,  and  rending  asunder  of  the  strong  links  that  still 
unite  spirit  and  flesh.  But  even  still  later,  when  the  prophetic 
endowment  has  already,  so  to  speak,  a  nobler  form,  the  pro- 
phetic state,  indeed,  is  not  in  itself  associated  with  abalieruUio 
mentis  and  deliquium  sensuum;^  but  probably  the  ecstasy  is  so, 
which  generally  is  not  to  be  represented  without  cessation  of 
the  external  agency  of  the  senses,  and  without  a  temporary  death 
to  the  external  world.  The  true  prophets,  however,  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  false,  by  the  fact  that  there  are  no  special 
pathologic  phenomena  under  which  the  visionary  state  oomes 
on ;  further,  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not,  by  any  influence  upon 
themselves,  throw  themselves  into  thb  state,  and  that  generally 
in  order  to  behold  divine  visions,  they  are  not  first  thrown  into 
that  state  by  way  of  preparation ;  but  the  continuity  of  their 
spirit's  life  is  suddenly  broken  through  by  the  extraordinary 
operation  of  God,  as  when  Ezekiel,  sitting  before  the  elders  of 
the  exiles,  is  met  by  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  and  snatched  away 
to  Jerusalem,  and  not  till  after  long  vision  is  placed  back  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  which  has  taken  him  away,  into  the  external 
and  conscious  reality  of  his  situation  (Ezek.  viii.  1-3,  comp.  xL 
24).  And  it  is  the  awe-inspiring,  overpowering  impression  of 
the  vision  itself  which  throws  them  upon  their  face  (Ezek.  i.  28, 
iii.  23,  xliii.  3), — that  they  are,  as  it  were,  sunken  in  deep  sleep 
(Dan.  viii.  18,  x.  9,  comp.  Zech.  iv.  1),  and  lie  upon  the  ground, 
as  if,  as  far  as  the  outer  man  was  concerned,  they  were  dead 
(Dan.  X.  8 ;  Apoc.  i.  17).  Their  ecstatic  state,  moreover,  is 
distinguished  from  the  forced  false  one  (TrapkKcrTaav;)^  by  the 
fact  that  they  remember  what  has  been  given  them  to  see,  hear, 
and  speak  in  the  ecstasy :  their  consciousness  therefore  suffers 
no  dislocation  in  the  withdrawal ;  it  does  not  happen  to  them  as 
to  the  Cumsean  Sibyl,'  who,  when  the  inspiration  left  her,  had 
no  memory  of  what  had  been  spoken.^    But,  in  all  cases,  the 

1  Thus  Pbilippi,  KirchUche  Glauhenslehrey  i.  169.  This  is  the  Montanist 
view,  which  Ritschl  {Die  Entstehung  der  altkatholischen  Kirche,  pp.  465-477, 
ed.  2)  rightly  refers  to  the  heathen-Christian  confusion  of  prophecy  with 
floothsaying. 

•  Justin,  Cohort,  ad  Grmcos^  c.  xxxvi. 

^  Comp   Kurtz*  Darstellung  der  Untersckiede  der  prophetischen    und 
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ecstatic  vision  never  comes  on  without  the  life  of  the  prophet 
withdrawing  itself  from  without^  inwardly  to  the  innermost 
foundation  of  the  spirit.  And,  moreover,  Balaam  and  Gaiaphas 
are  not  the  only  examples  of  the  person  prophesying — prophe- 
sying what  he  would  not^  and  prophesying  without  knowing  the 
prophetic  character  of  what  was  said.  As  Balaam  blesses  where 
he  would  curse,  so  Jehovah's  prophets  at  times  are  compeUed 
to  curse  where  they  would  bless ;  and  as  Gaiaphas  prophesied 
on  account  of  his  high-priestly  office,  so  David  also  prophesies 
frequently  in  the  Psalms,  without  knowing  it,  on  account  of  his 
typical  character.  The  prophecy  in  all  these  cases  is  of  like 
character.  The  hand  of  God  is  laid  on  the  prophet ;  the  Spirit 
of  God  effects  the  capacity,  and  the  substance  of  the  prophecy; 
but  this  ranges  from  perfectly  conscious  free  service,  to  uncon- 
scious or  unwilling  instrumentality,  down  through  a  number  of 
mingled  relations. 

Whilst,  however,  the  mystic  ecstasy  is  not  able  to  compress 
that  which  is  seen,  for  the  most  part,  in  words,  although  it  has 
been  seen  in  clear  and  not  restrained  but  exalted  consciousness — 
and  thus  the  remembrance  of  it  remains  present — ^it  is  involved 
in  the  purpose  of  the  prophetic  ecstasy  of  which  it  is  the  calling, 
that  the  prophet  should  bring  the  visions,  seen  ev  irvevfrnrcy  and, 
becoming  gradually  conscious  to  him  under  the  influence  of  the 
]/o09  and  of  tlie  psychical  agencies,  to  adequate  and  intelligible 
expression.  For  that  which  the  prophet,  as  such,  receives  to  see 
and  to  apprehend,  he  sees  and  apprehends,  not  for  himself  alone, 
but,  as  being  the  appointed  mediator  of  the  divine  thoughts 
r^pecting  the  order  of  salvation  and  divine  decrees,  for  his 
people  and  for  humanity.  Thus  the  prophetic  ecstasy  is  distin- 
guished, as  from  the  mystic,  so  also  (3)  from  the  charismatic,  for 
instance,  the  glossolalic  ecstasy,  %.e.  from  that  whence  proceeded 
the  speaking  with  tongues,  or  speaking  in  strange  languages 
(whether  they  be  languages  actually  existing,  as  at  Pentecost,  or 
languages  newly  created^) — an  exalted  speech  in  an  ecstatic  state, 

mantischen  EksUue^  Lc,  p.  129.  Meanwhile,  also,  a  stnkiDg  treatise  by 
Oehler,  on  the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecy  to  the  heathen 
soothsaying,  appeared  in  1861  {Programm  zur  BeglUckuHimchung  der  Univ. 
Breslau  bei  ihrem  Jubil&um). 

1  In   this  accidental  doable  form  snbeists  the  essential  unity  of  the 
Glottolalia  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the 
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which  did  not  bring  to  the  congregation  any  conscious  advan- 
tage, unless  either  some  other  (1  Cor.  xii.  10,  xiv,  27)  or  the 
speaker  himself  (ibid.  v.  13)  interpreted  it  {Siepfii^veve^  and  so 
translated  it  out  of  the  eternal  sphere  of  the  wvevfia  into  the 
region  of  the  vov^.  Hilgenfeld,  indeed,  is  mistaken  in  ex- 
plaining the  unintelligibility  of  the  yXAaaai^  only  by  the  tran- 
scendent nature  of  what  they  expressed  to  the  merely  haman 
consciousness  ;^  but  he  observes  with  great  truth,  that  that  which 
is  common  to  prophecy  and  to  glossolalia  consisted  in  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  consciousness  above  the  merely  human  sphere.  Bat 
that  which  is  distinct  consisted  in  this :  that  he  who  was  pro- 
phetically inspired  was  in  the  full  possession  of  his  reflecting 
spiritual  powers ;  whilst  the  other  inspiration  expressed  itself 
only  by  the  agency  of  the  intuitive  God-directed  side  of  the 
human  spirit,  with  suppression  of  the  clbcursive  thought  (vmk). 
We  have  already  spoken  on  this  subject,  Div.  IV.  Sec.  V., 
where  we  showed  that  there  is  a  human  irvevfia  in  a  narrower 
sense,  a  capacity  of  immediate  perception  and  insight  As 
all  ecstasy,  so  also  glossolalia  was  perfected  in  this  wveufia  :^  it 
was  a  miraculous  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (Acts  ii.  4,  x.  45, 

Apostles.  For  that  the  ecstatio  sayings  of  the  apostles  had  firat  been,  by 
additional  interpretation,  transferred  into  the  special  popular  languages,  as 
Wieseler  {Studien  u.  Krit,  1860,  p.  117)  supposes,  is  contrary  to  the  verbal 
tenor  of  the  narratiye ;  and  that  the  proclamation  was  made  in  a  spiritual 
language,  distinct  from  aU  popular  tongues,  is  contrary  to  the  historical 
import  of  the  fact  (see  v.  Hofmann,  Schrifth,  iii.  22).  Whether  glossolalia 
repeated  itself  in  this  prominent  pentecostal  form,  we  know  not ;  it  cannot 
be  gathered  from  Acts  x.  46.  In  1  Cor.  xii.-xiv.  it  appears  throughout  as 
a  speaking  in  unknown,  new  spirit-created  tongues,  which,  instead  of  iripm 
y'Kdictrott  or  xat¥tt\  y'KQovm^  are  called  absolutely  y'Kooaat^  because  yKtMnm  in 
itself  has  also  the  meaning  of  a  foreign  obscure  language ;  wherefore  Wiesder 
refers  to  Plutarch,  de  Pyth,  arac,  c.  xxiv.,  where  the  expressions  of  ibe 
PytMa  are  called  yX«i^rAi,  and  Pollux,  Onom,  ii.  4,  according  to  which  even 
poetical  expressions  were  so  named  (xeei  rd(  TotirrmtU  ^atd^  yXinr*; 
UetAovt),  Iren^us  (v.  6,  1)  says,  vctfTo^etTciig  yy^iivamg;  comp.  itwo^4iPU9 
by  Montanus  in  Euseb.  h,  e.  v.  16. 

^  Glossolalia  in  the  Ancient  Church,  1850;  comp.  the  work  of  Boss- 
teuscher,  that  appeared  about  tbe  same  time.  The  Gift  of  Tongues  in  the 
Apostolic  AgSy  1850.  The  <sharisma  in  itself  is  in  the  latter  work  more 
justly  apprehended. 

'  See  Burger  on  1  Cor.  xi7. 2,  31,  where,  moreover,  the  ecstatic  character 
of  the  speaking  with  tongues,  which  von  Rudloff  (p.  241)  will  not  allow,  is 
acknowledged. 
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comp.  Mark  xvi.  17,  1  Cor.  xiv.  ^2)  in  the  human  *nv€vfui  rov 
1/009,  ue.  in  the  depth  that  .lies  below  the  costomary  .daylight 
conscioo^ess.  He  who  spoke  with  tongues  was  in  the  condi- 
tion of  irpoaevxi^j  t.e.  of  adoring,  praising  prayer,^  and  indeed, 
as  the  activity  of  his  vov9  ceased^  of  supernatural  prayer,  as  our 
ancients  call  it,^  and  whereof  ejg.  Joh.  Amdt'  says,  "Our 
spirit  dissolves  therein,  and  is  sunken  into  the  uncreated  Spirit 
of  God:  the  heart  therefore  becomes,  by  true  faith,  filled  with 
God's  love,  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  remember  nothing  but 
God,  What  the  soul  then  perceives  is  inexpressible ;  and  if  in 
such  high  devotion  it  should  be  asked.  What  perceivest  thout 
it  would  answer,  A  good  above  all  good.  What  seest  thout 
A  beauty  which  transcends  all  beauty.  What  feelest  thou? 
A  joy  above  all  joy.  What  tastest  thou  1  A  graciousness  above 
all  graciousness."  In  such  a  state  of  mystical  ecstasy  surren- 
dered to  God  (1  Cor.  xiv.  2, 28,  comp.  2  Cor.  v.  13),  in  which  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  moreover  otherwise  flows 
forth  to  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  (Rom.  viii.  26),  is  enhanced 
to  the  highest  degree,^  he  who  speaks  with  tongues  finds  him- 
self speaking  to  his  own  edification  {1  Cor.  xiv.  4) ;  and  this 
mystic  ecstasy  becomes  a  charismatic  ecstasy,  intended  for  a 
miraculous  sign  (1  Cor.  xiv.  22),  in  that  this  prayerful  disposi- 
tion, triumphcudt  and  absorbed  in  God,  creates  to  itself  a  form 
of  speech  in  which  it  incessantly  breaks  forth  from  the  heart  as 
in  sacred  dithyrambics** 

^  Confessedly,  this  is  the  idea  o!  rpofftv^c^  in  distinction  from  UmtSi 
imviti^  and  tvjcxptrria  (1  Tim.  ii.  1).  Evxetpiorici^  thus  distingnished,  is 
giving  thanks,  not  for  the  ordinary  human,  but  for  the  special  experiences  of 
grace.  But  the  aposUe  (1  Cor.  xiv.)  uses  for  vpowivxM^ui,  of  the  speaker  with 
tongues,  fvx»f/0Tfiy  also ;  and  fvXoytiir,  so  far  as  thanks  and  praise  (HTia)^ 
is  also  the  general  nature  of  irpcctvxi. 

*  In  fertullian,  adv.  Marc.  v.  8,  oratio  spiritalis. 

*  True  Christianity^  iL  20,  comp.  the  division  on  charismatic  prayer 
in  R.  Lobers's  Lehre  vom  Gebet  (2d  edit.  1860),  p.  100,  especially  the 
beautiful  and  genuine  Paulinian  expression :  ^*  In  the  charismatic  prayer, 
a  man  maintains  a  testimony  of  the  living  Christ,  and  a  breathing  of  His 
power,  but  not  in  order  to  build  tabernacles  on  the  mount  of  transfigura- 
tion, but  in  ordtf  to  carry  the  heavenly  life  into  the  valley  of  death,  where 
resounds  the  cry  for  help.** 

*  Hilgenfeld,  Ic.  p.  57. 

'  That,  as  Wieseler  supposes  (Ic.  pp.  118-116),  the  unintelligibility  of 
the  speaking  with  tongues  (1  Cor.  xiv.  7-11,  where  it  is  compared  with  the 
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A  phenomenon  very  similar  to  glossolalia  has  often  been 
observed  in  clairvoyance.  Not  only  that  the  soul,  in  all  condi- 
tions of  more  solemn  excitement,  or  of  enhancement  of  its  powers, 
associated  with  a  gradual  detachment  from  the  body,  is  accus- 
tomed to  speak  a  purer,  more  select,  more  picturesque,  and 
more  rhythmic  language :  in  the  state  of  clairvoyance,  more- 
over, it  begins — as  if  feeling  the  insufficiency  of  customary  lan- 
guage, and  the  need  of  one  fuller  of  meaning  and  expression — 
to  speak  in  tongues  that  are  unintelligible  to  the  hearers,  but 
produce  an  effect  upon  them  as  if  of  spiritual  voices  from  a 
distant  world.^  The  degree  of  the  soul's  flight  in  the  case  of 
the  female  seer  of  Prevorst,  v^ras  in  this  respect,  as  generally, 
only  a  very  low  one.  Instead  of  other  instances,  I  recur  again 
here  also  to  the  case  of  the  somnambulist,  already  more  than 
once  mentioned,  who,  although  not  without  obscure  intervals, 
still  beyond  all  doubt,  during  his  somnambulic  state,  continued 
under  the  protection  of  the  Lord,  to  whom  he  was  devoted  in 
his  waking  state  with  simple,  childlike  faith.  ^^The  songs, 
prayers,  and  the  like,  which  were  made  by  our  somnambulist  in 
foreign  languages,"  says  the  narrator  of  the  account,  ^^  contain 
sounds  akin  to  the  oriental  and  classic,  but  not  to  the  northern 
languages ;  yet  he  in  no  way  confuses  these  languages  together. 
But  if,  for  example,  he  begins  a  song  with  Hebrew  intonations, 
he  continues  to  use  them  to  the  end.  Many  known  words 
occur  from  the  language  chosen ;  but  nevertheless,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  one  who  knows  the  language,  the  whole  is  not 
to  be  understood.  Often,  moreover,  he  sings  very  softly,  with 
trembling  voice,  a  sorrowful  oriental  melody.  Sometimes  he 
begins  in  a  whisper,  sometimes  he  concludes  thus,  and  speaks 
at  length  only  in  pantomime*  Although  in  unintelligible  lan- 
guage, he  speaks  with  the  most  delicate  voice.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  his  somnambulism,  he  only  at  first  spoke  such  words 
and  sentences  isolated,  but  now  in  connected  discourses.    It  is 

effects  of  Boanding  instraments)  is  maintaiBed  in  respect  of  the  delivery, 
and  equally  in  vers.  10-12  (where  the  languages  of  intercourse  are 
opposed)  in  respect  of  the  language,  I  cannot  find ;  but  certainly  there 
was  associated  with  the  foreign  language  of  the  ecstatic  speaker  with 
tongues  (as  Wiednger  acknowledges),  doubtless  also  a  foreign  delivery  or 
address. 

1  Steinbeck,  Der  Dichter  ein  Seher,  p.  547. 
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as  though  at  first  he  had  learned  by  degrees  to  imitate  these 
heavenly  tones^  these  angelic  voices."  When  the  narrator  once 
asked  him,  What  sort  of  strange  languages  are  they  that  thou 
so  often  speakest ;  and  wherefore  dost  thou  speak  and  sing  in 
these  languages,  although  none  of  the  hearers  understand  them  ? 
he  answered,  It  is  the  Spirit's  language,  which  only  somnam- 
bulists understand,  and  can  weakly  imitate.  Further,  who  has 
taught  thee  these  languages  ?  He  replied,  Elias  speaks  to  me, 
and  I  hear  his  voice,  and  give  heed  to  his  words.  Thou  often 
breakest  off  when  thou  wishest  to  disclose  to  us  the  future,  and 
then  speakest  in  strange  language :  wherefore  doest  thou  thisf 
He  said.  My  angel  of  peace,  Elias,  then  enjoins  me  silence :  he 
checks  my  speech,  so  that  I  can  only  speak  to  him. 

This  comparison  of  the  somnambulic  glossolalia  with  the 
charismatic  is  justified  ;  for  nothing  is  more  true  than  (to  adopt 
J.  H.  Pabst's  view^)  that  the  supernatural  and  the  natural 
ecstasy  produce  in  many  ways  altogether  similar  phenomena. 
What  the  apostle  says  (1  Cor.  xiv.  21)  of  glossolalia,  that  it  is 
a  sign  of  a  judicial  kind  for  the  unbelieving,  is  also  true  in 
some  measure  even  of  the  somnambulist.  But  our  point  of 
view  in  the  comparison  is  not  the  similarity,  but  the  great  dis- 
tinction in  all  this  similarity.  The  charisma  was  conditioned 
by.  no  kind  of  bodily  constitution.  There  was  no  cataleptic 
state  associated  with  it,  such  as  is  inseparable  from  the  som- 
nambulic clairvoyance,  and  such  as  occurs  even  in  the  mystic 
and  prophetic  ecstasy.  He  who  possessed  this  charisma  had 
himself  so  far  in  his  own  power,  that  he  could  come  forth  with 
it  in  the  congregation  or  not  (1  Cor.  xiv.  18,  28).  He  was 
bound  to,  and  was  able  to,  enjoin  silence  on  himself,  if  no  in- 
terpreter were  there ;  for  God  had  ordained  for  the  gift  of  lan- 
guages, as  its  complement,  also  the  gift  of  interpretation,  which, 
even  in  somnambulic  cases  as  relatively  pure  as  the  one  just 
mentioned,  has  never  appeared.  And  whilst  idio-somnambulism, 
especially  on  this  grade  of  clairvoyance,  is  always  an  exceedingly 
rare  occurrence,  the  early  church  gift  of  speaking  with  tongues 
was  at  the  same  time  possessed  by  several.  It  was  one  of  the 
many  fruits  of  the  pentecostal  Spirit  shed  forth  upon  the  primi- 
tive congregation.  It  was  a  purely  spiritual  phenomenon. 
For  whilst  the  somnambulist  converses  with  the  outer  world  in 
1  Ein  Wort  iiber  die  Ekstase,  1884,  p.  29  ;  comp.  above,  p.  355. 
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the  full  activity  of  his  psjchieo-pneumatical  powers,  althougli 
not  by  means  of  the  external  senses,  the  speaker  with  tongnes 
was  altogether  turned  towards  God  with  his  heart,  and  an  in- 
comparably purer  mirror  of  the  divine  mjrsteries. 

Nevertheless,  we  should  be  convinced,  if  a  glossolalic  dis- 
course could  be  preserved  to  us  in  a  faithful  translation,  that 
there  is  no  lifting  away  of  the  man  out  of  the  bonds  of  the  body, 
— ^no  withdrawal  of  the  spirit  from  the  flesh-enslaved  Psyche, — 
no  ravishing  of  the  spirit  into  the  directness,  proportionally  freed 
from  self^  of  his  feeling  and  perceiving  mind,  wherein  never- 
theless, in  spite  of  all  the  brightness,  a  shadow  of  the  limited 
human  individuality,  and  its  temporal  necessities,  allows  itself  to 
be  perceived.  Between  the  future  intuition  of  the  blessed,  and 
the  visions  of  the  most  favoured  seer  of  this  world, — between 
the  being  at  home  with  the  Lord,  and  every  kind  of  spiritual 
ecstasy, — 'there  is,  and  will  be,  a  large  interval.  In  all  prophetic 
visions,  the  power  is  given  to  contemplate  the  Godhead,  and  the 
spirit-world,  and  the  decreed  future,  in  a  manner  accommodated 
to  the  individuality  of  the  prophet  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  time.  He  therefore  beholds  that  which  is  seen,  not  as  it  is 
in  itself,  but  as  it  becomes  visible  to  him  in  a  symbol  that  yet 
is  formed  for  the  purpose,  chiefly  from  materials  that  are  found 
in  his  subjectivity.  And  even  although  the  prophet  appre- 
hends the  divine  word  in  itself,  in  a  condition  distinct  from 
ecstasy,  it  does  not  come  to  him  without  having  flrst  of  all 
entered  into  the  form  of  his  individuality.  The  divine  thoughts 
take  their  way  to  the  Ego  of  the  prophet  through  his  nature. 
They  clothe  themselves  in  popular  human  language,  even 
according  to  the  prophet's  individual  manner  of  thinking  and 
speaking;  and  they  present  themselves  in  a  form  manifoldly 
limited,  even  according  to  the  existing  circumstances,  and  the 
horizon  of  contemporary  histoiy.  They  maintain  themselves  in 
the  objectivity  and  transcendency  of  their  nature  (1  Pet.  i. 
10),  but  in  a  human,  flnite,  accidental  expression,  which  often 
makes  that  which  is  in  itself  mysterious  still  more  enigmatical. 
Even  the  glimpse  into  the  future  which  is  granted  to  the  pro- 
phet, is  conditioned,  so  to  speak,  according  to  the  optical  laws 
of  his  internal  perception.*    Things  which  are  widely  removed 

^  Gomp.  on  this  subject  the  interestiDg  remarks  in  the  work  of  v.  Baader, 
Veher  die  Ekstase  oder  das  Verzucktsein  der  magnetisclien  Schlafrednery  1818, 
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from  one  another,  approach  in  the  perspective:  the  prophet 
sees  the  conclusive  future  on  the  brink  of  the  present,  without 
the  long  ascending  and  descending  road  that  lies  between.  By 
the  side  of  the  remote  perspective  that  is  rendered  possible  by 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  there  is  always  also  a  close  view  that  is 
not  cancelled  by  the  former;  and  hope,  moreover,  does  its  work  of 
drawing  near  the  remote  future  into  the  closest  neighbourhood 
of  the  gloomy  present.  Prophecy  is,  indeed,  not  merely  a  Oeiov : 
it  is,  moreover,  an  avOpaymvoVj  and  both  aspects  of  its  nature 
subserve  the  divine  plan  of  salvation.  God  could  do  away  with 
the  limits  that  are  incident  to  the  prophetic  view  of  the  remote 
future ;  that  He  does  not  do  so,  is  of  His  disciplinary  wisdom. 
The  like,  moreover,  is  obvious  with  the  Theopneustia,  the 
divine  factor  in  the  origination  of  the  canonical  Scripture  (2  Tim. 
iii.  16).  It  is  indispensable  to  distinguish  between  inspiratie  realis 
and  verbalis.  Substance  and  form  are  both  the  effect  of  the  one 
divine  act.  As  the  soul  came  into  existence  when  God  breathed 
the  spirit  into  man,  so  come  into  existence  words  of  divine  nature 
and  human  form,  when  God  breathes  the  thoughts  into  man. 
This  is  a  fact  of  experience,  which  is  not  so  altogether  exclu- 
sively pertinent  to  the  future  life,  that  every  Christian  has  not 
occasionally  been  able  to  experience  it  in  himself.  Moreover, 
Theopneustia  is  a  conception  of  a  species  which  comprehends 
within  itself  variously  diversified  spiritual  operations, — even  ac- 
cording to  the  special  charisma,  the  special  professional  position, 
and  special  literary  occupation,  i,e.  even  according  as  the  writer 
is  related  productively  and  continuously,  or  reproductively  and 
applicatively,  to  the  revelation  and  the. history  of  redemption. 
But  in  both  cases  the  divine  appears  under  the  affections  of  the 
human.  In  the  latter  case,  even  errors  are  possible  in  the  re- 
production of  the  historical  and  transacted :  failures  of  memory, 
failures  of  combination,  generally  failures  above  which  the 
most  spiritual  human  activity  of  all  is  not  absolutely  exalted. 
Our  ancient  dogmatists  evade  this  avowal,  but  their  idea  of 
inspiration  neither  approves  itself  psychologically  nor  histori- 
cally. It  makes  the  influence  of  God,  who  takes  the  writer  into 
the  service  of  the  revealed  history,  into  a  too  stiff,  uniform, 
forceful  one-sidedness,  without  duly  appreciating  the  co-opera- 

p.  15 ;  and,  in  addition,  Hamberger,  Cardinal  Points  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Baader  (1855),  pp.  43-45. 
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tive  individual  manifold  free  agency  of  the  writer*  The  act  of 
inspiration  should,  and  must,  be  represented  as  an  organic  yital 
interworking  of  the  divine  and  human  factor,  without  thereby 
jeopardizing  the  infallibilitj  of  the  revealed  truth  written  in 
the  Scripture,  and  the  faithfulness  of  the  fundamental  history 
of  redemption  contained  therein  for  all  times.  Or  are  we,  in 
order  to  open  no  breach  to  unbelief,  to  declare  even  the  punctua* 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  inspired,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment Greek  to  be  free  from  all  offences  against  classicality  of 
formf  ^  The  time  when  such  assertions  were  possible  is  irre- 
vocably past.  Scripture  is  no  book  fallen  from  heaven :  its 
origination  is  just  as  much  human  as  divine — irairra  deia  koL 
avOpamiva  irama?  He  who  is  offended  at  this,  sins  against  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whose  condescension  into  humanity,  absolute  and 
not  docetic,  but  full  of  love,  he  ought  rather  to  admire  and 
praise. 

Man,  indeed,  is  no  angel,  no  pure  spiritual  nature  perfected 
by  trial.  However  mightily  God  may  remove  man  above  the 
limits  of  finite  existence,  of  embodied  spirituality,  of  nationality, 
of  the  range  of  idea,  of  his  language,  of  the  individuality  of  his 
endowment,  and  of  his  education,  of  the  standing  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  time, — and  commune  with  him,  as  it  were,  isolated 
from  his  natural  self  in  the  irpevfia  rov  voo^  avroO, — ^the  limits 
continue  to  subsist  still  within  the  present  state,  because  only 
an  immediate  sudden  magical  power  could  annihilate  them; 
and  their  shadows  reach  even  into  that  sanctuary  of  communion 
with  God,  and  tinge  the  light  that  thence  breaks  forth  on  man. 
Therefore  even  the  New  Testament  apostle,  who  possessed  the 
gifts  of  prophecy  and  of  speech  with  tongues  in  the  highest 
measure  (1  Cor.  xiv.  18),  and  was  favoured  with  lofty  ecstasies, 
declares  that  prophecy  is  a  fragment,  and  that  we  (including 
him)  look  upon  the  divine  only  through  a  mirror  in  an  enig- 
matic form  (1  Cor.  xiii.).  It  is  the  same  apostle  who  in  Som. 
vii.  24  sighs,  ^^  O  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver 
me  from  the  body  of  this  death  f  "  The  divine  does  not  give 
itself  to  us  to  inspect,  without  its  beams  being  refracted  in  our 

*  See  Schmid,  Dogmatik  der  Ev.  Luth,  Kirche^  p.  25. 

*  This  expression,  first  of  all  transferred  by  Hamann  to  the  qnritmd 
province,  is  from  Hippocrates,  who  says  it,  with  reference  to  the  Upi  »wn£ 
(epilepsy),  of  the  diseases  (Opp,  ed.  Littr^,  vi.  894). 
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[  manifoldly  limited  nature;  and  onr  life  in  God  is  not  maintained, 

without  being  compelled  constantly  to  resist  the  pressure  of  our 
f         sinful  nature. 


THE  UNABOLISHED  ANTINOMY. 

Sec.  VL 

TflEBE  is  no  portion  of  Scripture  which  affords  us  a  more  pro- 
found psychological  insight  into  the  internal  condition  of  the 
regenerate  than  Rom.  vii.  in  association  with  ch.  viii.  In  order, 
to  avoid  misapprehension  in  the  psychologic  application  of  this 
portion,  we  must  first  of  all  transport  ourselves  vitally  and 
fundamentally  into  the  current  of  thought  involved  in  the 
apostolic  argument.^ 

In  V.  12,  etc.,  Paul  has  instituted  a  parallel  between  Adam 
and  Christ.  There  is  in  the  world  a  dominion  of  death,  as  there 
is  of  sin,  which  is  caused  by  the  one  man  in  whom  humanity 
originates.  All  men  die,  because  (i^'  ^)  in  the  sin  of  one  all 
have  sinned.  The  death  of  individuals  is,  even  apart  from  their 
special  sins,  the  infallible  consequence  of  the  sin  of  the  one. 
This  may  be  seen  from  the  fact,  that  death  reigned  even  in  the 
period  before  the  law,  when  sin  had  not  yet,  as  in  the  case  of 
Adam,  the  form  of  a  transgression  of  law.  But  with  Adam, 
the  One,  stands  contrasted  Christ,  the  One,  who  has  earned  for 
humanity  that  which  in  the  first  instance  the  individual  does 
not  require  to  earn,  as  Adam  incurred  for  it  that  which  in  the 
first  instance  the  individual  does  not  require  to  incur.  As  the 
sin  of  Adam  had  the  doom  of  death  as  its  result,  which  is  com- 
pleted on  all  men  by  reason  of  sin,  the  obedience  of  the  one 
man  Jesus  Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  brought  about  righteous- 

1  Among  the  most  solid  things  that  have  been  produced  on  this  subject, 
is  Hofmann*8  treatLse  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  the  course  of  his 
treament  of  the  history  of  the  origination  of  the  Scriptures,  Zeitschrift  fur 
Protest,  u.  Kirche^  1860,  p.  65.  This  treatise  is  subsequent  to  vol.  i.  of  the 
2d  ed.  of  the  Schri/lbeweis  (1857),  and  to  Schott's  work,  Der  Romerbrief 
$einem  Endzweck  und  Gedankengang  nach  awsgelegt  (1858). 
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ness  and  life,  which  are  offered  to  all  men  as  a  gift  of  grace, 
and  are  manifested  as  a  contrary  power  far  transcending  the 
consequences  of  the  disobedience  of  the  one.  What  position  is 
attributed  to  the  law  in  this  oppositi(»i,  is  declared  in  ch.  t. 
20,  21 :  it  was  brought  in  to  make  sin  all  the  more  evident  in 
its  manifestation,  and  so  to  reveal  in  its  fulness  the  super- 
abundance of  grace.  It  was  to  be  shown,  that  the  dominion  of 
sin  which  effectually  declares  itself  in  death,  is  far  exceeded  by 
the  dominion  of  the  New  Testament  grace,  which  is  fulfilled  by 
righteousness  in  everlasting  life.  The  apostle  then  anticipates 
the  immoral  result  which  nv'ght  perchance  be  gathered  from 
this,  as  though,  in  declaring  the  triumph  of  grace  to  be  greater 
in  proportion  as  the  sin  is  greater,  he  were  giving  to  the  sinner 
a  ground  of  palliation.  He  obviates  this,  by  showing  that  the 
Christian,  by  virtue  of  baptism  into  the  death  of  Christ,  has 
died  to  the  old  life  conditioned  by  sin,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  is  empowered  and  engaged  to  lead  a  new 
divine  life  in  the  service  of  God  (ch,  vi.  1-14).  The  previous 
mischievous  consequence  of  the  relation  of  grace  to  sin  is  thus 
void.  The  apostle  from  this  also  obviates  another  false  deduc- 
tion from  the  Christian's  freedom  from  the  law,  as  though  a 
licence  were  thus  set  up  for  the  sinner,,  This  deduction  also  is 
futile ;  for  the  standing  of  grace,  as  the  position  of  a  servant 
under  righteousness,  is  the  absolute  opposite  of  the  standing  of 
a  servant  under  sin.  To  be  under  grace  is  not  only  to  be  freed 
from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  its  wages  of  death,  but  to  have 
entered  into  the  service  of  righteousness, — into  the  service  of 
God,  whose  gift  of  grace  is  eternal  life  in  Christ  Jesus  tA 
KvpUp  rjjjL&v  (ch.  vi.  14  et  seq.)*  That  Christ  is  our  master,  and 
no  longer  the  law,  is  proved  by  the  apostle,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  members  of  the  Jewish  community  (ch.  vii.  1—6). 
He  appeals  to  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  positive  law.  Man 
is  subject  to  the  law  so  long  as  he  lives,  but  no  longer :  only 
death  abrogates  the  obligatory  relation  of  man  to  the  law ;  but 
this  abrogates  it  effectually.  He  illustrates  this  by  an  example. 
So  long  as  the  husband  lives,  the  wife,  as  under  the  husband, 
is  thus  bound  to  the  law,  which  is  represented  with  its  weight 
of  obligation  in  the  husband ;  only  death  looses  the  legal  bond, 
which  otherwise  is  indissoluble.  Hereupon  he  concludes  in 
ver.  4a,  from  ver.  1 :  We  have  died  in  and  with  the  crucified 
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One ;  over  a  dead  man  the  law  has  no  further  power.  We  are 
free  from  the  law.  And  from  vers,  2  and  3t  he  infers  in  ver.  46 
(ek  TO  ryeviaOaif  /c.t.X)  that  the  church  of  God  is  first  the 
charch  of  the  law ;  but  in  Christ,  who  in  the  body  of  His  flesh 
represents  the  law,  the  law  is  dead  for  the  church  of  God,  that 
it  might  belong  to  Christ  the  risen,  to  whom  the  law  with  its 
claims  and  its  curse  has  no  more  right,  and  espoused  to  whom 
the  church  is  a  church  of  grace  and  of  life.  In  ver.  5  he 
specifies  the  reason  why  man,  in  order  to  bring  forthfruit  unto 
God,  must  be  made  to  belong  to  another  than  the  law :  "  for 
when  we  were  in  the  flesh"  (the  condition  of  moral  weakness 
and  corruption,  which  the  law  only  enhances,  and  does  not 
abrogate),  "  the  sinful  passions  that  were  called  forth  by  the 
law  were  operative  m  our  members  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto 
death ;  but  now  we  are  delivered  from  the  law,  having  died  to 
that  wherein  we  were  held"  (the  power  of  the  law  which 
enhances  sin),.  ^^  so  that  now  we  serve  in  newness  of  the  spirit, 
and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter**  (i.e.  not  in  the  old  form  of 
life,  which  the  letter  of  the  law  acquiesces  in,  but  in  the  new, 
which  is  the  operation  of  the  Spirit). 

Only  misunderstanding  can  thus,  from  the  principle  that 
the  law  enhancing  sin  treats  the  power  of  grace  as  folly,  infer 
such  consequences  as  imperil  sanctification.  The  freedom 
from  the  law  is  no  licence  to  sin ;  rather  it  is  the  condition  of 
enfranchisement  from  sin.  Bujt  thence  it  might  appear  as 
though  the  law  itself  were  sin.  The  apostle  cannot  carry  on 
the  argument  begun  ver..  12  to  the  end,  without  first  having 
demolished  this  false  appearance  also..  'He  accomplishes  this 
ch.  vii.  7-12,  by  experimentally  showing  that  the  law  brings  to 
man  the  consciousness  of  what  sin  is,  and  by  its  prohibition 
occasions  the  transition  from  lust  after  that  which  is  forbidden, 
into  the  death*causing  act  of  sin ;  and  that^  far  from  being  itself 
sin,  it  actually  proves  its  holiness,  in  opposition  to  the  sinfulness 
of  man  thereby;  or,  as  Hofmann^  combines  these  thoughts  of 
the  apostle,  created  by  experience,  "  that  the  law  is  only  abused 
by  sin,  to  make  the  beginning  of  personal  self-determination 
the  beginning  of  personal  forfeiture  to  death.  By  nature 
every  individual  man  stands  in  an  attitude  of  will  opposed  to 
God,  and  of  being  out  of  God  in  sin  and  death,  even  before  he 
^  Schrifibtiom^  i.  459,  Ist  ed. ;  oomp.  544  of  2d  ed. 
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becomes  personally  conscious  of  himself  in  his  relation  to  God. 
But  thence,  moreoyer,  he  enters  upon  such  a  consciousness,  only 
in  virtue  of  his  own  decision  as  Ego  to  make  that  ungodly  will 
his  own ;  and  herewith  as  Ego,  which  he  has  now  become,  to 
fall  into  that  being  out  of  God,  within  which  he  was  when  he 
became  Ego."     Manifestly  eyo)  e^wv  and  ^a>  airiOaifov  stand  in 
contrast  to  one  another.    When  Augustine  explains  the  former, 
vivere  mihi  videbar  quia  ante  mandatum  latehat  peccatimiy  it  is 
insufficient.    There  is  an  existence  meant,  which,  in  comparison 
with  the  condition  of  death   subsequently  self-produced   by 
personal  sin,  deserved  the  name  of  life, — an  existence  in  some 
measure  like  the  paradisaic  status  integritatis  (only  in  some 
measure  similar,  because  sin,  although  as  in  a  kind  of  death- 
sleep,  was  already  in  being),  namely,  the  condition  of  the  child 
not  yet  entered  into  the  so-called  status  discretionis  (Div.  IV. 
Sec.  III.)>  in  which  sin  and  death  have  not  yet  grown  from 
slumbering  potentialities  into  personally  realized  facts.     In  the 
divine  law,  the  ripening  man  attains  to  the  consciousness  of 
that  which  is  good  and  evil :  there  begins  now  a  self-conscious 
conduct,  and  self-determining  moral  agency  is  perfected.    But 
this  beginning  of  personal  moral  self-attestation  is  also  the 
beginning  of  personal  involvement  in  sin  and  death.    The  law, 
therefore,  is  not  itself  sin;  but  that  it  makes  sin  and  death 
personal  facts  of  experience  for  us,  is  the  effect — which  is  estab- 
lished in  our  natural,  i.e.  inborn,  condition  inherited  by  birth — 
of  the  revelation  in  itself,  holy  and  just  and  good,  of  that  which 
God  claims  from  us. 

To  this  setting  aside  of  the  one  counter-question,  whether 
the  law  is  dfrnfyrioy  is  linked  another  counter-question:  Is  there- 
fore TO  wyaObvy  i.e.  the  law  which  proceeds  from  God,  originat- 
ing in  goodness,  having  good  as  its  aim,  and  promising  good — 
is  this  become  my  death  ?  To  this  the  apostle  replies.  Not  the 
law,  but  sin.  This  was  to  be  evident  precisely  from  the  fact, 
that  by  means  of  that  which  is  good  it  wrought  death  in  me,  and 
thus  perverted  the  God-ordained  means  of  life  into  a  means  of 
death :  it  was  thus  to  become  manifest,  in  the  abundance  of  its 
ungodly  nature,  by  the  commandment  which  it  thus  misused. 
^^For  we  know,"  continues  the  apostle,  associating  himself  with 
all  the  faithful,  who  understand  how  to  appreciate  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  law  in  the  whole  of  the  divine  institution, — "  we 
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know  that  the  law  is  spmtual;  but  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin." 
It  is  the  knowledge  of  a  continual  state  of  things  that  the 
apostle  here  expresses.  The  declaration  that  the  law  is  spiritual, 
while  he  himself  is  flesh,  and  in  bondage  under  sin,  is  related 
to  the  present.  For  that  very  reason  it  is  said,  not  aap/ciKo^y 
but  aapKiPo^:  for  aapKLVos  is  one  who  has  in  himself  the  bodily 
nature  and  the  sinful  tendency  inherited  with  it ;  but  trapKitco^; 
is  one  whose  personal  fundamental  tendency  is  this  sinful 
impulse  of  the  flesh.^  Flesh  and  bone  of  the  flesh  are  we  all, 
and  so  remain  until  the  regeneration  is  completed  in  the  resur- 
rection ;  and,  because  with  this  inborn  nature  sin  also  is  inborn 
in  us,  we  are  and  remain  also  inalienably  burdened  with  sin, 
or,  as  may  also  be  said,  since  we  cannot  release  ourselves  from 
it,  imprisoned  under  it.  Every  Christian,  as  a  child  of  Adam, 
must  acquiesce  in  what  the  apostle  confesses.  Thus,  and  no 
otherwise,  we  appear  to  ourselves  universally  in  the  mirror  of 
the  law.  It  is  precisely  this  knowledge  of  our  natural  constitu- 
tion that  contradicts  the  law,  that  we  owe  to  the  law.  It  is  this 
acknowledgment  which  the  law  has  it  in  view  to  produce  in 
man  as  he  is  descended  from  Adam.  How  this  acknowledg- 
ment, and  with  it  the  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  redemption, 
originates,  the  apostle  explains  further  in  the  15th  and  follow- 
ing verses,  from  his  own  experience  of  h'fe. 

The  law  is  spiritual  in  kind  and  nature,  and  therefore 
claims  a  conduct  which  has  the  mastery  over  the  material  and 
itself;  but  I  am  of  flesh,  and  disposed  accordingly.  "For" — 
thus  the  apostle  makes  good  this  15th  and  16th  verse — "that 
which  I  do  I  know  not,"  ue.  it  is  foreign  to  my  most  special 
self-determination;  "for  not  what  I  w^ill  do  I  accomplish; 
but  what  I  hate,  that  do  I. ,  If  then  I  do  that  which  I  would 
not,  I  consent  unto  the  law,  that  it  is  justly  ordered."  It  is 
precisely  this  contest  between  my  will  and  my  conduct  that 
gives  to  the  law  this  testimony,  in  that  that  proportion  of  the 
law  which  I  do  not  accomplish  is  that  which  is  properly  willed 
by  me,  while  that  which  is  sinful  which  I  do  is  what  I  hate. 
The  law  requires  of  me  spiritual  conduct,  powerful  over  myself, 
conformed  to  the  sanctity  of  God,  to  the  Spirit,  and  to  the 

^  Thus  in  this  way  are  distinguished  thai  It  aetpKi  and  ih»t  xurd 
9»pKtt.  See  Hofmann,  Schrifth.  i.  562.  In  Meyer  and  Schott  I  do  not 
find  this  distinction  properly  regarded. 
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divine  likeness  of  my  spirit.  That*in  spite  of  my  will  I  never 
accomplish  this,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  law,  bat  of  my  own 
fleshliuess. 

The  apostle  deduces  from  this,  with  reference  back  to  the 
preceding  ireirpafikvo^  inro  rrjv  afiapriiWy  ven  17,  that  in  sach  a 
state  of  things  it  is  no  longer  he  that  does  such  things,  but  the 
sin  that  dwelleth  in  him;  and  proves  (vers.  18-20)  that  sin,  and 
nothing  else,  is  this  power,  distinct  from  his  Ego,  opposed  to 
his  true  nature.  What  the  apostle  here  declares,  can  only 
be  repeated  after  him  by  one  in  whom  a  knowledge  and  will 
of  what  is  willed  by  God,  opposed  to  the  inborn  nature,  is 
present, — one  in  whom  Ego  and  sin  are  in  such  a  manner 
isolated,  that  the  sin,  instead  of  passing  as  the  action  of  his 
Ego,  may  rather  be  regarded  as  the  act  of  the  sin  that  enslaves 
it  contrary  to  his  will ;  for  the  Ego  is  no  longer  one  with  sin — 
it  is  free  from  it.  Sin  resides  in  such  a  man  still,  only  as  a 
foreign  power:  there  has  come  to  pass  in  him,  consequently,  a 
process  of  separation  which  is  still  foreign  to  the  natural  man, 
and  is  thus  effected  by  grace.  But  the  apostle  cannot  by 
possibility  mean,  that  in  any  such  a  one  a  sinful  act  could  be 
accomplished  without  his  Ego  being  concerned  therein.  This 
would  be  just  as  contrary  to  the  idea  of  sin,  which  as  an  act  is 
always  a  personal  fact,  as  it  is  contrary  to  all  experience.  For 
instance,  no  sin  of  unchastity  is  possible,  so  long  as  the  man  is 
able  to  hold  his  Ego  at  a  distance  absolutely  from  the  urging 
fleshly  enticements:  it  is  possible  only  when  the  might  of 
temptation  succeeds  either  in  overmastering,  or  even  in  interest- 
ing, the  Ego  of  the  man.  At  times  there  are  mingled  in  the 
circle  of  man's  thoughts  impure  thoughts,  which  he  acknow- 
ledges as  not  less  thought  by  his  Ego  than  the  pure  ones  which 
it  opposes  to  them  in  order  to  dislodge  them.  Sometimes 
temptation  succeeds  in  drawing  in  the  man's  Ego  into  itself ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  sinful  act,  the  man  draws  it  back  from 
it,  full  of  loathing  for  it.-  Sometimes,  moreover,  the  Ego,  in 
order  to  complete  the  sinful  act  unrestrainedly,  is  voluntarily 
absorbed  into  unconsciousness,  and  does  not  until  after  its 
completion  return  with  horror  to  recollection  of  itself ;  and  the 
spirit  with  shame  becomes  conscious  of  its  having  been  veiled 
by  its  own  responsibility.  When,  therefore,  in  the  18th  verse, 
the  apostle  says,  ^^  I  know  that  in  me  (that  is,  in  my  flesh) 
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dwelleth  no  good  thing,"  he  cannot  thereby  intend  to  say 
that  the  flesh,  and  not  the  Ego,  is  the  subject  of  sin.  The 
meaning  is  rather  this,  that  in  him — to  wit,  as  he  e^lains  by 
way  of  restriction,  in  him  so  far  as  he  is  trdpicf^vo^  i.e.  consists 
of  flesh,  and  is  thus  easily  overpowered  by  flesh^^no  good  thing 
dwells.  It  is  false  if  it  is  said  that  xrdp^  in  such  an  ethical 
connection  does  not  mean  the  sensible  flesh ;  but  it  is  not  less 
false  if  it  be  said  that  it  signifies  this  in  respect  of  itself  alone. 
It  is  the  entire  nature  of  roan,  sinful,  and  subject  to  death, 
which  is  called  adp^.  But  Hengstenberg^  rightly  suggests  the 
question,  how  it  happens  that  it  should  be  called  exactly  adp^. 
He  replies,  that  it  is  because  the  impulses  that  proceed  from 
the  spirit  make  an  impression  upon  the  flesh,  the  material 
nature,  because  sins  are  accompanied  with  bodily  excitements, 
and  as  it  were  encamp  in  the  body;  because  sinful  impulses 
are,  moreover,  already  in  the  material  nature  in  consequence  of 
inherited  sin :  for  how  else  could  there  be  family  sins?  This 
is  all  true ;  but  the  true  final  answer  is  that  which  we  gave  in 
Div.  m.  Sec.  I. 

The  entire  natural  man  is  called  a-dp^y  because  he  has  fallen 
absolutely  into  the  power  of  the  evil  potentialities  of  his  funda- 
mental nature,  which  the  original  sin  has  set  free.  This  setting 
free  is  the  work  of  an  ungodly  will;  but  having  once  taken 
place,  it  is  a  fact  that  can  only  be  remedied  by  regeneration. 
The  breadth  of  the  ide«,  of  ^'apf,  in  an  ethical  sense,  is  only 
thus  to  be  explained.  •  In  this  sense  trdp^  is  the  palpable  mate- 
rial flesh,  inclusive  of  its  human  existence  from  the  beginning, 
the  psychico-spiritual  internal  nature  homogeneous  with  it, 
and  standing  in  mutual  relation  with  it,  and  even  inclusive  of 
the  Ego  that  suffers  itself  to  be  limited  by  the  inborn  fleshly 
nature,  and  which,  in  complying  with  the  sinful  dispositions, 
restraints,  and  allurements  of  his  nature,  enhances  its  own 
inborn  corruption. 

It  is  not  at  all  possible  that  the  New  Testament  conception 
a-dp^  (comp.  'Gen.  vi.  3,  '^fc'?)  should  be  otherwise  intended. 
For  (1)  the  material  flesh  in  itself  can  neither  experience,  nor 
imagine,  nor  desire.  All  these  things,  although  effected  by 
means  of  the  body,  are  yet  impossible  acts  without  a  psychical 

^  See  his  Explanation  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  vol.  i.  (1861),  pp. 
189-192  (on  John  iii.  6). 
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background.    Thus,  when  the  New  Testament,  and  especiallj 
Paul,  speaks  of  iwiOvfiiav  t§9  a-apKo<;  (Gal.  v.  16;  Eph.  ii.  3), 
dekj^fiara  7^9  crap/co9 /Eph.  ii.  3,  comp.  John  1.  13),  and  even 
irpd^et^  Tov  cdifiaTo^  (Rom.  viii.  13),  the  idea  of  cdp^  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  the  meaning  of  the  tangible  flesh.    It  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  avoid  attaching  absurdity  to  these  biblical 
expressions,  to  suppose  that  the  flesh  is  conceived  of  together 
with  a  fleshly  soul  pertaining  to  it.    This  view  was  widely 
diffused  among  the  most  ancient  fathers.     Man  was  almost 
generally  defined  as  a  nature  consisting  of  a  rational  immortal 
soul,  and  a  body  with  a  vegetative-sensitive  soul.    But,  in  oppo« 
sition  to  the  Manichseism  which  supposed  a  good  and  an  evil 
soul  in  man,  and  to  the  Apollinarianism  which  explained  the 
incarnation  as  a  union  of  the  Logos  with  a  corporeity  consist- 
ing of  flesh  and  fleshly  soul,  it  was  decided,  after  careful  consi- 
deration, for  the  most  part,  that  there  is  na  inferior  soul  distinct 
from  the  reasonable  soul,  but  that  the  one  spirit-soul   (jua 
'^vj(7j  \oynei]  T€  zeal  voephy  as  the  eleventh  canon  of  the  eighth 
oecumenical  council  expresses  it)  is  that  which  animates  the 
body  without  the  intervention  of  a  fleshly  soul.^    This  opposi- 
tion to  the  view  of  two  souls,  although  in  this  conception  very 
insufficient,  was  still  justified.    For  (2)  there  is  not  actually 
any  fleshly  soul  distinct  from  the  spiritual  soul,  capable  of 
experience,  of  imagination,   and  of  desire.     The  school  of 
Giinther,  which  maintains  this  view  with  great  acuten^s,  and 
not  without  many  respectable  predecessors,*  proceeds  therein 

1  In  favour  of  the  identity  of  the  reasonable  and  the  vegetative-sensi* 
live  soul,  there  are,  among  others  who  specially  treat  on  this  question, 
Tertullian  and  John  of  Damascus.  Origen  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  dis- 
tinction. Lactantius  calls  the  question  inextricabilis.  Augustine  is  in 
favour  of  the  identity,  but  not  without  hesitation.  Among  the  scholastics, 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus  are  in  favour  of  the  identity :  the  former 
teaching  that  the  anima  rationalis  virtualiter  is  at  the  same  time  the  vegt- 
tativa  et  sensiiiva;  the  former,  that  the  anima  rationalis  imparts  to  the 
body  its  vegetative  and  sensitive  life  (clans  esse  corpori).  Thus  also  the 
Councils  of  Vienna  (1311),  and  of  Lateran  (1513),  e^qjlain  themselves, 
anima  rationalis  est  forma  corporis  per  se  et  essentiaUter,  In  favour  of  the 
difference,  there  are  among  the  more  celebrated  scholastics  only  Alanus  ah 
insvUs  and  Occam. 

*  See  Zukrigl's  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  (he  Eeasonahle  Spirit- 
soul  and  of  the  Psychic  Corporeity  of  Man,  vnth  reference  to  the  Conflict  of  the 
present  time^  and  to  the  Councils^  Ecclesiastical  Fathers,  and  Scholastics^  185i. 
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on  the  supposition  that  the  brute-soul  is  only  the  highest  in- 
tensification of  matter,  and  is  therefore  no  substance  essen- 
tially distinct  from  matter ;  and  on  the  not  less  unscriptural 
supposition,  that  the  body  with  which  in  man  the  spirit-soul  is 
united,  contains  in  itself  a  soul  similar  in  qualification  to  the 
brute-soul,  which  only  becomes  awakened  or  actualized  by  the 
super-addition  of  the  spirit-soul.  From  these  two  unscriptural 
assumptions,  it  is  then  further  asserted,  that  when  Scripture 
speaks  of  a  contrast  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  the  flesh,  with 
the  experiencing,  imagining,  and  desiring  internal  character 
peculiar  to  it  as  such,  is  meant,  whose  impure  disorderly  affec- 
tions are  urgent  against  the  spirit-soul,  and  by  its  consent 
become  sin.  Let  us  remember  that  by  scholasticism  there  are 
distinguished  in  the  locus  de  concupiscentia^  firstly,  motus  primo- 
primiy  i.e.  such  as  for  a  moment,  benumbing  the  free-will,  anti- 
cipate its  exercise;  then  motus  sedundi^  t.e.  such  as  proceed 
directly  from  the  free-will ;  and  thirdly,  motus  secundo^rimiy 
Le.  such  as  the  free-will  suffers  itself  to  be  hurried  away  in. 
Thus,  according  to  the  Giintherish  theory,  the  motxjLs  primo- 
primi  proceed  from  the  fleshly  soul.  As  this,  although  con- 
scious, is  yet  impersonal  and  not  free,  those  motm  prim^o-primi 
are  in  themselves  guiltless  and  irresponsible.  Confessedly  this 
is  a  symbolically  accepted  proposition  of  Eoman  Catholic 
morality.  That  the  Guntherish  theory  finds  so  much  contra- 
diction in  the  Romish  Church,  is  a  fact  which  proves  that  that 
position  (which  our  church  decidedly  rejects)  may  be  held 
without  accepting  the  Guntherish  anima  carnis.  But  the  true 
refutation  of  this  latter  is,  at  the  same  time,  also  the  refutation 
of  the  former  position,  which  is  perilous  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  sins  and  reality  of  sanctification.  We  have  already 
sufficiently  proved  above,  that  Scripture  only  knows  of  one  soul 
of  man  which  is  at  once  spiritual  and  fleshly  soul.^  That,  even 
in  reference  to  the  moral  dualism  in  man,  this  essential  unity 

1  The  third  of  the  views  given  by  Origen,  de  princ.  iii.  4,  that  the 
essentially  one  Boul  consists  of  a  reasonable  and  an  unreasonable  part,  and 
that  the  latter  again  consists  of  the  ^v/amop  and  the  ixi6v(Atx,w^  comes  the 
nearest  to  the  truth,  but  still  is  some  distance  from  it.  It  is  brought  to  an 
issue  in  Nemesios^  book,  'jFtpl  ^vcmg  dpipuTov,  against  which  the  author  of 
the  Ao^ut  maintains  the  view,  that  man  has  three  souls  (^vatK^,  Ahoyog^ 
and  Xoy/xi}),  but  that  they  are  one — hai  t%y  avf^^vfiap  etinut  kuI  t^p 
ovfcx»$nap. 
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of  spirit  and  soul  is  held  by  Scripture,  is  proved  by  1  Pet.  ii.  11. 
Scripture  nowhere  speaks  of  an  opposition  of  the  soul  and  the 
spirit,  but  only  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  vov^;  of  the  xapSia, 
Rom.  ii.  28 ;  of  the  irvevfia ;  or  even,  as  in  1  Pet.  ii.  11,  of  the 
'^v'xri.  For  not  soul  and  flesh,  but  soul  and  spirit,  are  essen- 
tially one;  and  even  experience  confirms  this  unity.  When 
an  enticement  to  sin,  e,g.  to  sensuality,  proceeds  from  the  body 
to  the  inner  man,  this  enticement  is  certamly  as  yet  no  sin, 
although  it  belongs  to  the  consequences  of  the  sinfulness  which 
has  distorted  the  true  relation  of  the  body  to  the  spirit-soul,  or, 
as  we  say,  to  spirit  and  soul ;  and  therefore,  even  in  itself,  is 
to  be  bewailed  with  penitence.  But  this  blind,  unconscious 
natural  impulse  never  becomes  concupiscence,  or  lustfnlness, 
until  it  is  reflected  in  the  psychico-spiritual  internal  nature  of 
man.  That  such  an  enticement  can  originate  in  us  against 
our  will  has  its  reason  in  the  fact,  that  in  our  present  natural 
condition  we  are  no  longer  lords  of  the  material  and  power  of 
our  body.  But  the  enticement  to  sensuality  never  becomes  the 
form  of  sensuality ;  or,  as  the  scholastics  formulate  it,  the  eon- 
cupisceniia  informis  never  becomes  the  concupiscentia  formata 
without  the  spiritual  soul  according  to  its  nature,  and  this 
form  of  sensuality  is  not,  moreover,  held  by  us  for  one  minute 
without  the  will  of  the  spirit  which  is  immanent  in,  and  which 
personifies  the  soul;  and  the  changes  in  the  body  which  minister 
to  sensuality  do  not  originate  without  the  impulse  of  the  will 
upon  the  nerves  of  motion,  and  the  intentional  agitations  of  the 
flesh  that  are  linked  with  this  impulse.  It  is  our  Ego  which  is 
carnalized  in  every  act  of  sensual  lust :  the  personifying  spirit 
which,  by  means  of  the  Psyche  belonging  to  it,  ought  to  rule 
the  corporeity,  sinks  down  into  it,  and  darkening  itself,  suc- 
cumbs to  its  impressions.  For  the  very  reason  that  the  Ego  of 
man,  as  he  is  from  birth,  has  fallen  under  the  superior  autho- 
rity of  the  flesh,  the  natural  man  is  called  0'ap/ciKo^j  or  even, 
as  his  soul  is  fallen  away  from  its  destination,  and  the  soul 
conformed  to  its  corporeally  turned  aspect  has  the  dominion, 
^frvxf'fcos*  Of  the  flesh  in  this  ethical  sense,  which  embraces 
the  whole  natural  man,  Paul  says  (Gal.  v.  17),  17  crhp^  hnOvful 
Kara  rov  irveviuiTos*  But  he  says  it  of  the  man  in  the  position 
of  fierdvota :  he  says  it,  speaking  out  of  the  New  Testament 
present,  of  the  regenerate,  in  whom  the  Ego  itself  is  divided, 
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that  is,  has  separated  itself  into  a  spiritual  Ego  turned  to  God, 
and  a  fleshly  Ego  turned  away  from  God.  In  the  one  Ego  is  a 
doahle  will, — a  will  which  is  founded  in  that  which  it  is  hy 
nature,  and  a  will  which  is  founded  in  that  which  it  is  through 
grace, — a  will  conformed  to  the  fleshly  determination  inherited 
by  the  inborn  nature,  and  ^  will  conformed  to  the  spiritual  de- 
termination received  with  the  new  beginning  constituted  by  the 
grace  of  regeneration.  This  twofold  will  is  as  an  impelling 
power  and  tendency  simultaneously  in  man ;  but  its  actual 
movements  always  follow  one  another  in  time,  as  is  shown  by 
close  self-observation ;  and  the  one  spinVsoul  is,  as  our  conscious- 
ness tells  us,  the  subject  of  both,  even  although  it  may  be  in  a 
different  relationship  to  the  corporeity.  The  former  may  be 
called,  as  Hofmann  calls  it,^  the  nature-will;  the  latter,  the 
personal-will.  But  this -distinction  cannot  be  properly  applied 
to  the  man  who  is  matured  to  moral  self-responsibility.  Cer- 
tainly an  Adamitically  determined  nature-will  precedes  the 
personal- will  of  the  perfectly  conscious  man,  —  an  inherited 
individualized  participation  in  the  ungodly  human  will  of  the 
race,  which  may  be  called  -a  will,  for  the  very  reason  that  the 
growing  man  even  from  the  outermost  point  of  his  growth  is  a 
growing  person ;  but  the  personal  will  of  the  perfectly  conscious 
man,  who  is  not  yet  effectually  laid  hold  of  by  grace,  is  actually 
itself  the  nature-will,  which  has  now  become  personal-will.  And 
in  the  man  effectually  laid  hold  on  by  grace,  the  Adamitic 
nature-will  may  indeed  be  distinguished  from  the  new  person- 
will  ;  but  not  in  such  a  way  that  the  one  Ego  should  not  be  the 
subject  of  both.  Immediately  the  man  is  awakened  to  self-con- 
sciousness, it  is  always  he  as  Egd  who  himself  determines  himself, 
either  in  conformity  to  the  inborn  sinful  constitution  of  nature, 
or,  by  the  power  of  grace,  in  conformity  to  the  divine  will.* 

1  See  Schrifth,  i.  517,  as  a  corrective  explanation  to  Weiss,  u,  Erfidlung 
ii.  16 :  *^  The  materiality  of  our  vufAa^  in  consequence  of  Adam^s  trans- 
gression, has  a  will  directed  to  the  world  in  its  death,  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fikhup  of  the  yo^f,  of  the  self-conscious  and  the  self- 
determining  Ego;**  and,  *^If  the  personal  will  of  man  surrenders  itself  to  the 
will  of  his  flesh,  he  has  no  other  object  for  which  he  lives  than  the  world.** 

2  See  Thomasius,  Dogm.  i  280;  comp.  my  Biblisch-prophetische  Theologies 
207.  Since  even  Hofmann  understands  by  capi  =  nature,  not  only  the 
palpable  bodily,  but  the  entire  sensuous-spiritual  nature  of  man,  the  in- 
born natural- will  must  from  this  premiss  be  received  by  him  as  a  growing 
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The  apostle  considers  his  personality  from  the  two  several 
points  of  view,  of  grace  and  of  nature,  when  he  says  (ver.  18b), 
'•'  To  will  is  present  with  me ;  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is 
good,  I  find  not."  The  will  to  do  that  which  is  good — ^which,  as 
the  tendency  of  his  true  Ego,  is  most  internally  present  to  him — 
is  established  by  grace ;  but  the  flesh  does  not  permit  it  to  come 
to  the  performance  of  that  which  is  willed, — either  altogether 
frustrating  it,  or  so  defiling  it,  that  that  which  is  performed  is 
no  more  purely  koKov.  The  apostle  cannot  here  by  possibility 
mean  such  cases  as  if,  e.g.^  I  wish  to  write  a  letter  that  is  in- 
tended to  rescue  an  erring  man,  and  it  becomes  wholly  impos- 
sible to  me,  through  any  sort  of  indisposition  of  body.  In  such 
a  case,  the  will  to  do  good  is  of  equal  value  with  the  carrying  out 
of  the  same.  But  if  I  have  purposed  to  allow  my  power  of 
labour  or  prayer  to  be  weakened  and  abridged  by  no  darkening 
pleasure,  and  yet  such  a  pleasure  exercises  over  me  a  power  of 
attraction  that  I  am  not  able  to  withstand,  what  the  apostle  says 
is  confirmed.  It  is  not  the  flesh  in  itself  which  frustrates  my  good 
determination,  but  the  flesh  with  the  nature-will  that  is  stimu- 
lated by  it,  t.e.  the  will  of  natural  or  inherited  sin,  whereby  the 
energy  of  the  will  most  specially  conformed  to  God  is  scattered. 

The  apostle  has  now  explained,  that  between  his  will  and 
his  deed  subsists  a  contradiction  which  gives  a  testimony  to 
the  goodness  of  the  law  to  which  the  will  is  directed,  and  the 
opposed  constitution  of  his  own  nature  (vers.  15,  16).  In  that 
case,  it  is  the  sin  which  dwells  in  him,  that  is,  in  his  flesh  (or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  his  nature),  which  performs  that  which 
is  thus  opposed  to  the  will  of  his  Ego  (o  oif  OeKxo  iyo),  vers. 
17-20);  and  in  returning  to  the  thought  (ver.  14)  from  which 
he  proceeded,  and  which  he  now  experimentally  establishes,  he 
concludes  thence  (vers.  21-24),  that  the  spiritual  law  of  God 
reveals  to  him  in  his  nature  a  fleshly  law,  and  thus  (which  is 
just  the  redeeming  purpose  of  that  law  of  God)  awakens  and 
sustains  in  him  the  longing  after  deliverance  from  this  nature 
which  has  fallen  into  the  power  of  sin  and  death.  This  result- 
person- will;  for  nature- will,  as  tho  designation  of  his  idea,  provcB  tlie 
inborn  impulse  of  will  of  the  personally  interested  human  nature,  growing 
to  conscious  self-determination  immediately  the  man  b^^s  to  act  self- 
consciously. The  flesh,  as  such,  has  indeed  no  will,  and  (even  acoordiog 
to  Hofmann)  tliere  is  not  a  natural  soul  distinct  from  the  spirit. 
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ing  statement  he  begins  in  ver.  21,  with  the  inference,  "  I  find 
then  a  law,  that  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me.*' 
To  change  this  jnxtaposition  of  his  Ego  that  wills  what  is  good, 
and  of  the  evil  that  thwarts  its  performance,  or  that  mingles 
itself  with  it,  is  beyond  his  ability :  it  is  a  i/o/i09,  i.e.  it  is  for  him 
an  inscrutably  present  fact,  and  a  fact  that  inevitably  limits 
him.*  "For" — thus  he  continues  establishing  and  explaining 
his  position  (vers.  22,  23) — "  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after 
the  inward  man ;  but  I  see  another  law  in  my  members  warring 
against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity 
to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members."  There  are  two 
correlative  pairs  of  laws  which  the  apostle  distinguishes :  (1) 
an  objective  pair,  o  vofio^  rov  Geovj  the  law  of  God  which  is 
exalted  over  man  by  coming  before  him  in  the  way  of  a  revela- 
tion, and  0  vofia:  t^9  afiaprla^j  which  subsists  independently  of 
the  Ego  of  man,  inasmuch  as  he  finds  himself  subjected  to  it ; 
and  then  (2)  a  subjective  pair,  o  i/o/i09  rov  voo^y  the  law  of  his 
capacity  of  will  and  knowledge  determining  itself,  and  'indeed 
determining  itself  according  to  God's  law ;  and  o  vofio^  iv  rois 
fiiXjeaiy  the  law  of  the  corporeity,  which  serves  his  Ego  as  an 
outward  means  of  manifestation,  which  likewise  ought  to  be 
constituted  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  but  in  reality  is 
determined  by  the  law  of  sin  that  dwells  in  it.  The  genitives 
in  "  law  of  God  "  and  "  law  of  sin  "  indicate,  as  genitivi  auctorisj 
the  law-giving  powers:  the  genitive  in  "law  of  the  mind," 
on  the  other  hand,  and  the  attributive  "in  my  members," 
designate  the  two  laws  of  his  own  which  are  personal  and 
natural  to  man,  which  are  the  reflex  of  the  two  other  ones,* in 
respect  of  the  place  and  means  of  their  determining'  opera- 

^  Hofmann  reads  otherwise,  Schrxflh.  i.  549 :  "  I  thus  find  the  law  to  me 
who  wills  to  do  it,  as  the  good^  because  evil  dwelleth  in  me.''  But  the 
obvious  comiection  of  votup  ro  x«Xoy  contradicts  this ;  and  Meyer  (edit.  2 
and  3) :  *'  I  find  then  in  me,  while  my  will  is  directed  to  the  law  in  order 
to  do  good,  that  evil  is  foremost  to  me."  But  this  is  inconsistent,  because 
of  the  hard  inversion  of  the  rop  pof^^v  tJ  Hhorrt  l^o/,  which  would  only  be 
supposable  if  Trotup  to  *«Xoy  were  in  any  way  indicated  as  the  point  in 
view.  The  supposition  of  Meyer,  that  top  pofcop  must  be  the  positive  law,  is 
erroneous.  The  law  is  meant  which  the  apostle  in  ver.  22  distinguishes 
from  p6fito{  rov  &tov  as  htpos  pofiog.  The  objection  against  our  explanation, 
that  the  idea  pofco;  does  not  agree  with  the  relation  intimated  by  l^oi  to 
KciKOp  ireipecKinen^  is  met  above. 
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tion.*    The  law  in  the  members  is  the  law  of  sin  imprinted  on 
the  members,  which  Job  xxiii.  12  calls  ^i?n,  «<  my  own  statute  or 
law,"  as  opposed  to  God's  commandments;  and  the  law  of  the 
U0118  or  mind  is  the  delight  of  the  inward  man  in  the  law  of 
God — his  wish  and  will  to  allow  himself  to  be  determined  by 
this  law,  and  to  put  this  law  into  practice.     That  o  eaay  avOpanroq 
is  not  without  some  modification  identical  with  o  kcuvo^  avOpanro^y 
is  at  once  understood.     Every  man  is,  in  psychical  association, 
an  inner  and  an  outer  nature ;  he  has  a  dynamically  manifold 
and  characteristically  formed  internal  self,  and  a  dynamically 
manifold  peculiarly  and  physiognomically  formed  outer  self. 
The  apostle  might  have  written  Karii,  rov  vovv  also,  instead  of 
KUTcL  Tov  ea-Q)  avBpKimov?     On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  tlie  apostle  might  also  have  written  Kara  tov  kcuvov  oafdponrav. 
For  elsewhere,  o  eco)  {eaayOev)  avOpfoiro^  certainly  ^  designates 
the  regenerate  internal  nature  of  man  (2  Cor.  iv.  16,  Eph. 
iii.  16;  comp.  o  Kpvrrro^  rrj^  KapBla^  avBpwiro^y  1  Pet.  iii.  4), 
although  even  there  also,  not  in  itself,  but  only  in  respect  of 
the  connection ;  *  but  here  the  inwajrd  man  comes  into  conside- 
ration, not  yet  as  a  new,  i.e.  a  regenerate  man,  but  first  of  all 
only  in  his  separation  from  the  outward  man  effected  by  the 
revelation  of  the  law..    Nevertheless,  even  here  o  eaw  avdponro^ 
does  not  signify  the  reasonable  moral  nature  of  man  as  such,  as 
Meyer  declares,^  just  as  in  Plato  and  Porphyry  o  imo^  avOponrof; 
is  the  denomination  of  the  human  innermost  nature  partaking 

^  Thus  Hofmann,  i.  551,  and  similarly  alfeo  Ewald,  against  whom  Meyer, 
as  Calov.,  says :  "  Lex  membronim  et  lex  peccali  idem  sunt."  They  are, 
moreover,  truly  essentially  one,  but  they  are  distinguished  as  affected  and 
affecting;  comp.  for  the  rest,  Besser  on  Rom.  vii.  (Bibelst.  vii.  1),  where  the 
double  pair  of  laws  is  acknowledged,  and  the  law  of  sin  is  comprehended 
as  the  **  power  of  sin  "  (1  Cor.  xv.). 

'  As,  for  example,  Philo  says,  i.  301,  AvSpuTro;  6  h  ixirr^  nfiuv  tls  Su 
ttn  VKr^v  6  poi/f,  x.r.X.,  and  i.  533,  o  »ovg^  jcvpiaq  tl'rth,  eL»0pair6{  hrtp  h 
dM^pax^,  xpstrrup  h  xupovt\  or  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  ii.  88,  ed.  Bened., 
rov  vol  0  Kotl  fAofKKov  elvfipavog;  comp.  Cicero,  Somn,  ch.  viii.,  **Mens  cujusque 
is  est  quisque,  non  ea  figura,  quse  digito  demonstrare  potest  ;'*  and  Lac- 
tantius,  de  opificio  Dei,  ch.  xx.,  **  Ipse  homo  neque  tangi  ueque  adspici 
neque  comprehendi  potest,  quia  latet  intra  hoc  quod  videtur." 

^  Vid,  Lechler,  Die  neutest,  Lehre  vom  heiligen  Amte  (1857),  p.  24. 

*  Vid,  Schott  on  1  Pet.  iii.  4,  p.  180. 

*  Thus  also  Stirm,  in  his  Anthropologico-exegetic  Inquiries^  in  the  7\i- 
hinger  Zeitschr.  fUr  TheologiCy  1844,  3;  and  not  otherwise  Osiander  on 
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in  the  idea.  The  apostle  does  not  mean  a  higher  and  better 
self  that  is  left  to  man  after  the  fall,  but  a  self  that  is  effected 
by  grace ;  or,  as  may  also  be  said,  released  by  grace, — to  wit,  the 
training  of  the  law.  according  to  the  order  of  salvation.^  For, 
in  the  natural  state^  inner  and  outer  mau  are  both  equally 
under  sin.  It  is  therefore  a  work  of  grace  when  a  man  has 
attained  ta  the  position  of  having  an  inward  delight  in  God's 
law  according  to  his  inward  man,  and  according  to  his  own 
absolute  prevailing  personal  life  desires  that  which  is  good — that 
which  is  conformed  to.  the  spiritual  law  of  God  ;  whilst  in  his 
outward  man,  i.e.  in  his  members,  and  generally  in  his  natural 
life,  the  law  of  sin  still  prevails,  but  in  such  a  way  as  that  he 
hates  sin,  and  as  far  as  concerns  his  own  prevailing  Ego,  does 
not  so  much  do  it  as  suffer  it.  It  is  not  merely  un-Lutheran, 
but  it  is  also  un-Pauline,  when  Meyer  ^  says,  "  Here  the  entire 
connection  determines  that  the  a  ea-o)  avOpoyiro^  of  the  unre- 
generate  man  is  meanly  Moreover,  to  him  belongs  (which 
Philippi  altogether  arbitrarily  denies)  the  <ruvi]So^t  r^  vofi^ 
Tov  Geovy  and  must  belong  to  him,  since  the  sinful  nature  is  in 
the  adp^.  This  does  not,  indeed,  agree  with  the  hypothesis 
that  just  the  higher  powers  of  the  natural  man  are  e  diametro 
in  contest  with  God  and  His  law  {Form.  Conc^  p,  640)  ;  but  it 
ia  nevertheless  exegetically  established."  We  agree  with  the 
view  in  some  measure,  that  Paul  means  the  inward  man  of  the 
unregenerate  man.  He  speaks,  indeed,  of  himself  the  regene- 
rate, ue.  of  experiences  still  continuing,  and  not  absolutely  passed 
away;  but  he  does  not  speak  of  himself  quh  regenerate,  ue,  not 
of  experiences  which  he  has  received  by  the  specifically  New 
Testament  grace  of  regeneration,  but  of  experiences  which  the 
divine  law  calls  forth  in  every  man  who  does  not  harden  himself 
against  the  grace  that  corresponds  to  the  purpose  of  his  salvation, 
and  prepares  and  continually  disciplines  him  for  it.  That  even 
in  the  heathen  world  similar  experiences  may  be  associated  with 

2  Cor.  iy.  16.  That  which  is  capable  of  regeneration  (and  therefore  is  also 
in  need  of  regeneration)  is  the  true  kernel  of  human  nature. 

'  Vid.  Preger,  Flacius,  ii.  411.  Man  has  in  himself  a  divine  ground  of 
life,  which  would  not  at  all  come  into  consciousness  to  him  apart  from  pre- 
venient  grace«  But  through  the  influence  of  that  grace  it  certifies  itself 
in  man  since  the  fall,  and  becomes  to  him  a  law  in  his  heart,  which  resists 
the  law  of  sin  in  the  members  in  the  flesh. 

^  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (3d  edit.),  p.  265. 
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the  knowledge  of  the  divine  law  imprinted,  according  to   Som. 
ii.  15,  upon  every  man,  we  do  not  deny ;  but  the  apostle  is  here 
speaking  of  the  positive  historical  law  of  salvation,  and  in  any 
case,  of  such  a  moral  separation  of  the  outer  and  inner  man  as 
does  not  subsist  in  man  as  such,  but  is  effected  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  also  is  effectual  by  the  law,  although  otherwise  man 
may  allow  himself  to  be  brought  to  self-consideratiotf,  i,e.  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  duty  to  make  God's  will  the  substance  of  his 
own  wilL    For  transmitted  sin  resides  not  merely  in  the  flesh. 
The  proof  that  Paul  does  not  derive  sin  from  the  sensuous 
nature,  i,e.  the  material  nature  of  man,  has  been  lately  again 
deduced  by  Emesti  with  fundamental  completeness.*     The 
state  which  Paul  (vii.  5)  indicates  by  ehcu  h  t^  aapxl  is  a  con- 
dition of  the  whole  man,  who  is  in  the  bonds  of  fleshly  destina- 
tion :  it  is,  considered  in  the  relation  to  God,  a  state  of  death 
(ch.  vi.  13).    The  man  who  desires  the  good  and  hates  the  evil, 
and  yet  must  experience  the  power  of  the  flesh  that  neutralizes 
the  God-willed  good,  but  always  with  pain  and  shame,  has 
already  felt  in  himself  the  wholesome  separation  of  a  divinely- 
produced  inner  man,  and  an  innate  outward  man.    For  that 
which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh.    The  entire  man  is  by  nature 
formed  fleshly.     He  may,  indeed,  in  his  conscience  know  what 
God  claims  from  him,  but  the  knowledge  of  that  which  is  good 
is  not  even  so  much  as  the  decided  will  to  do  good.     He  does 
not  fear  God,  does  not  love  Him,  does  not  trust  Him,  as  he 
ought :  the  alienation  from  God,  which  is  the  reverse  side  of 
fleshliness,  lords  it  over  him  within  and  without.     The  view  of 
Philippi,  and  the  hypothesis  of  the  Concordien-formely  that  the 
natural  man  is  found,  "  according  to  his  highest  powers  and 
the  light  of  reason,"  in  an  ungodly  state,  is  thoroughly  scrip- 
tural, and  especially  Pauline:  for  man's  voik  is  naturally  wS? 
T?)?  aapico^  (Col.  ii.  18),  and  therefore  furraLo^  (Eph.  iv.  17) 
and  dSoKc/ju)^  (Rom.  i.  28) ;  his  affections  and  tendencies  of  will 

'  H.  Fr.  Th.  C.  Emesti,  Die  Theorie  vom  Ursprunge  der  Siinde  aus  der 
Sinnlichkeit  im  Lichte  des  Paulinischen  Lehrgehalts  betracktety  1865.  More- 
over, Hahn^s  Theology  of  the  New  Testament  teaches  very  distinctly,  that 
sin  is  rooted  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  man's  supersensual  inward  natore ; 
and  it  is  gratifying  that  Tholack  has  again  borne  a  decided  witness  for  the 
more  comprehensive  and  deeper  significance  of  cupi,  defended  by  him  in 
the  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  See  his  renewed  inquiry 
about  veipi  as  the  source  of  sin,  in  Stud,  u,  Krit.  1855,  iii. 
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are  OeKi^fuira  Trj<;  arap/co^  koX  t&v  Stavoi&v  (Eph.  ii.  3),  i.e.  origi- 
nating in  his  innate  sinful  nature,  and  his  selfish  God-estranged 
mental  capacities  which  are  organized  in  accordance  therewith. 
This  view  of  the  profound  inwardness  of  human  corruption  is 
so  little  arbitrary,  that  if  inherited  sin  were  anything  of  less 
importance,  the  Pauline  doctrine,  as  well  of  reconciliation  as  of 
the  justification  by  grace  by  faith  alone,  would  give  way. 

It  is  God's  grace  that  divides  man  thus  dualistically,  as  we 
read  vers.  14-23.  He  who  is  carnally  secure,  feels  nothing  of 
it.  But  the  more  earnest  is  a  man's  moral  contest,  the  more 
painfully  he  feels  this  twofold  division.  And  probably  there 
passes  no  one  day  in  the  life  of  any  Christian,  in  which  this 
twofold  division  does  not  extort  from  him  a  similar  complaint 
to  that  of  the  apostle,  ver.  24,  ^^  O  wretched  man  that  I  am ! 
who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death!"  Even  the 
form  of  this  complaint  shows  that  it  comes  from  the  breast  of  a 
converted  man.  An  nnconverted  man  would,  before  all,  have 
longingly  to  aspire  after  the  deliverance  of  his  Ego  from  the 
will  to  do  that  which  is  nngodly,  and  from  having  pleasure 
therein,  and  after  power  earnestly  to  will  that  which  is  good ; 
but  the  converted  man  knows  that  in  his  own  personal  life  he  is 
free  from  sin,  and  turned  to  God  and  to  good.  He  sighs  now 
for  final  deliverance  from  this  body  of  death,  through  which 
his  personal  life  is  so  burdened  and  disordered ;  free  from  that 
natural  element  that  is  spread  around  that  punctttm  saliens  of  a 
will  conformed  to  the  will  of  God,  and  in  which  sin,  with  its 
wages  of  death,  is  ruling.^  It  is  a  yearning,  not  generally  after 
redemption,  but  after  perfect  redemption,  which  is  expressed  in 
the  question.  Who  shall  deliver  me,  etc.  f  The  apostle  himself 
immediately  answers  this  question  to  himself  in  ver.  25a :  "  I 
thank  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  It  is  the  work 
of  Jesus  Christ,  that  his  yearning  sigh  can  be  transformed  into 
triumphal  thanks.  In  Jesus  Christ  he  has  that  after  which  he 
sighs.  Being  in  this  body  of  death,  he  is  still,  because  he  is  in 
Jesus  Christ,  free  from  sin  and  death.    That  it  is  such  thoughts 

^  It  is  therefore  no  specifically  Platonic,  it  is  a  troly  Christian  thought, 
when  the  book  of  Wisdom  (ix.  15)  says,  "  The  corruptible  body  presseth 
down  the  soul,  and  the  earthy  tabernacle  weigheth  down  the  mind  that 
ronseth  upon  many  things."  The  body,  as  the  actual  vufcei  rod  6av»Tw^  is 
actually  for  the  spirit  a  prison  and  a  burden. 

2  F 
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83  these  that  are  contained  in  this  short  word  of  thankfulness, 
may  be  known  even  from  ch.  vi.  12, 

The  apostle  now  sums  up  what  he  has  said  in  vers.  14— 25a 
about  his  condition,  by  first  of  all  drawing,  in  ver.  25b,  a  con- 
sequence from  vers.  14-24,  and  then  in  ch.  viii.  1,  a  conse- 
quence from  ch.  vii.  25a.  The  first,  the  result  of  vers.  14—24, 
runs,  "  So  then  with  the  mind  I  myself  (ipse  ego)  serve  the 
law  of  God,  but  with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin."  As  the  verbal 
proposition  ap{>ropriate  to  this  "I  myself  (not  I,  the  same)  is 
a  united  one,  and  is  antithetically  divided  by  fiep-Bi^  I  give  up 
the  view  that  "I  myself "  means  as  an  equivalent  I,  according 
to  my  true  Ego.^  The  apostle  means  himself,  for  his  own  per- 
son ;  he  means  himself,  as  he  is  in  himself,  as  contrasted  with 
him  as  he  is  in  Christ.  Nor  only  the  thanksgiving  just  uttered 
brings  with  it  this  contrast,  according  to  which  he,  who  in  him- 
self must  lament  his  miserable  condition^  knows,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  he  is  delivered  from  it  through  Jesus  Christ  It 
comes,  moreover,  to  expression  in  the  two  resulting  propositions 
by  means  of  &pa  (consequently),  where  the  self-finding  of  the 
Christian  in  Christ  Jesus  (roU  ip  Xpurr^  ^Irfo-ov)  is  opposed 
to  his  self-finding  in  himself  in  the  face  of  the  Sinaitic  law 
(avrh^  iyd>).  Wh4t  the  apostle  says  in  ver.  25  by  means  of 
apa  oipy  is  the  statement  of  the  condition  in  which  he  finds 
himself  since  he  has  learnt  to  know  God's  law,  and  has  become 
fond  of  this  holy  spiritual  law.  Since,  then,  he  serves,  with  his 
free  self-determining  noAsf  God's  law,  but  with  the  flesh,  in 
consequence  of  a  calamitous  necessity  of  nature,  the  law  of  sin, 
the  law  has  attained  in  him  its  purpose  of  salvation.  Sin 
appears  to  him  in  the  light  of  this  law  all  the  more  sinful ;  but 
he  feels  himself  also  all  the  more  unfortunate,  as  his  natnral 
constitution,  resisting  the  law,  does  not  allow  him  to  get  free 
from  sin.  The  law  has  not  been  able  to  bring  him  further 
than  to  the  yearning  cry  of  complaint  after  redemption  from 
this  body,  which  bears  in  itself  death  with  sin.  But  he  must 
not  sigh  only,  he  can  also  thank.  For  he  is  not  merely  himself; 
he  is  also  in  Christ.  After  what  he  is  in  himself,  he  finds  him- 
self still  always  subjected  to  that  disunion  that  is  called  forth 
m  him  by  the  law.     But  this  disunion,  although  in  the  present 

^  Combated  by  Hofmann,  i.  556,  and  Meyer,  p.  270  of  the  3d  edit,  c^ 
his  Gomm. 
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it  still  continues,  is  yet  not  his  whole,  not  his  true  present.^ 
The  vvp^  ch.  yiii.  1,  is  only  meant  of  time* 

How  the  two  consequent  propositions  are  included  in  one 
another  by  apay  is  conceived  when  we  analyze  the  meaning  and 
substance  of  the  cry  of  joy,  "  I  thank  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord."  The  apostle  thanks  God  through  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  he,  continuing  in  life,  has  become  free  and  released 
from  this  body  of  death,  ue.  from  this  nature  that  imposes  upon 
him  a  sinful  death,  and  which  brings  coercion.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  is  thus,  so  far  as  he  is  out  of  Christ,  a  servant  of  the 
law  of  God  with  his  peculiar  will,  but  one  hurried  away  some- 
times by  his  sinful  nature  into  the  service  of  sin ;  still,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  him,  and  for  all  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
are  able  through  Him  to  thank  God  as  being  delivered  and 
enfranchised  from  their  body  of  death,  all  and  every  condem- 
nation has  now  an  end.  "  There  is  therefore  now  (actually  at 
this  time)  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus;" 
^^  for  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me 
free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."  Through  the  law  there 
has  arisen  in  him,  not  without  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
a  will  to  do  good,  but  a  will  that  is  powerless  on  account  of  the 
flesh ;  a  will  which,  even  though  it  is  without  result,  does  not 
relieve  him  from  condemnation.  But  if,  at  the  same  time,  he 
is  in  Christ,  no  more  condemnation  touches  him  now ;  for  he  is 
no  longer  under  that  law  which  could  not  bring  him  further  than 
to  that  powerless  unblessed  state  of  disunion:  he  has  in  himself 
a  law  removing  him  away  above  the  law  of  sin  and  death, — 
namely,  the  spirit  of  the  life  of  Christ,  which  now  just  as  much 
determines  his  Ego  to  prevail  and  to  participate  in  the  capacity 
for  good,  as,  when  he  regards  himself  as  out  of  Christ,  his  Ego 
is  determined  by  the  overmastering  sinful  nature  that  makes 
all  will  to  do  good  impossible.  The  incapacity  of  our  Ego  to 
accomplish  the  good  that  is  willed,  and  the  constraint  of  the 
flesh,  which  hurries  us  away  against  our  better  knowledge  and 
will  to  the  commission  of  sin,  and  thereby-— since  will  without 
acting  of  good  cannot  avail  before  God  as  the  fulfilment  of 
law — binds  us  under  the  curse  of  the  law,^  subsists  no  more, 

^  Vid,  v.  Hofmann,  in  the  Erlanger  Zeitschr,  1860,  p.  82. 
*  See  Schott,  Rdmerbrief^  p.  284,  with  reference  to  v.  Hofmann,  Schriflb. 
L  556. 
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background.  Thus,  when  the  New  Testament,  and  especiallj 
Paul,  speaks  of  einffv/Jiiat  rij^  capKo^  (Gal.  v.  16;  Eph.  ii.  3), 
BeKrjfiaTa  ttj^;  aapKo^  /Eph.  ii.  3,  comp.  John  i.  13),  and  even 
irpd^t^  rod  awfiaro^  (Rom.  viii.  13),  the  idea  of  adp^  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  the  meaning  of  the  tangible  flesh.  It  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  avoid  attaching  absurdity  to  these  biblical 
expressions,  to  suppose  that  the  flesh  is  conceived  of  together 
with  a  fleshly  soul  pertaining  to  it.  This  view  was  widely 
diffused  among  the  most  ancient  fathers.  Man  was  almost 
generally  defined  as  a  nature  consisting  of  a  rational  immortal 
soul,  and  a  body  with  a  vegetative-sensitive  soul.  But,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Manichaeism  which  supposed  a  good  and  an  evil 
soul  in  man,  and  to  the  ApoUinarianism  which  explained  the 
incarnation  as  a  union  of  the  Logos  with  a  corporeity  consist- 
ing of  flesh  and  fleshly  soul,  it  was  decided,  after  careful  consi- 
deration, for  the  most  part,  that  there  is  na  inferior  soul  distinct 
from  the  reasonable  soul,  but  that  the  one  spirit-soul  (jiia 
'^vj(r]  Xoyiteii  t€  koX  vo€phj  as  the  eleventh  canon  of  the  eighth 
oecumenical  council  expresses  it)  is  that  which  animates  the 
body  without  the  intervention  of  a  fleshly  soul.^  This  opposi- 
tion to  the  view  of  two  souls,  although  in  this  conception  very 
insufiicient,  was  still  justified.  For  (2)  there  is  not  actually 
any  fleshly  soul  distinct  from  the  spiritual  soul,  capable  of 
experience,  of  imagination,  and  of  desire.  The  school  of 
Gunther,  which  maintains  this  view  with  great  acuteness,  and 
not  without  many  respectable  predecessors,*  proceeds  therein 

1  In  favour  of  the  identity  of  the  reasonable  and  the  vegetative-8ensi« 
live  soul,  there  are,  among  others  who  specially  treat  on  this  question, 
Tertullian  and  John  of  Damascus.  Origen  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  dis- 
tinction.  Lactantius  calls  the  question  inextricabilis,  Augustine  is  in 
favour  of  the  identity,  but  not  without  hesitation.  Among  the  scholastics, 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus  are  in  favour  of  the  identity :  the  former 
teaching  that  the  anima  rationalis  virtualiter  is  at  the  same  time  the  vege- 
tativa  et  sensitiva;  the  former,  that  the  anima  rationalis  imparts  to  the 
body  its  vegetative  and  sensitive  life  (dans  esse  corport).  Thus  also  the 
Councils  of  Vienna  (1311),  and  of  Lateran  (1513),  explain  themselves, 
anima  rationalis  est  forma  corporis  per  se  et  essentiaUter,  In  favour  of  the 
difference,  there  are  among  the  more  celebrated  scholastics  only  Alanus  ab 
insulis  and  Occam. 

*  See  ZukrigPs  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Reasonable  Spirit- 
sotd  and  of  the  Psychic  Corporeity  ofMan^  taith  reference  to  the  Conflict  of  the 
present  time,  and  to  the  Councils,  Ecclesiastical  Fathers,  and  Scholastics^  1854. 
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on  the  supposition  that  the  brute-soul  is  only  the  highest  in- 
tensification of  matter,  and  is  therefore  no  substance  essen- 
tially distinct  from  matter ;  and  on  the  not  less  unscriptural 
supposition,  that  the  body  with  which  in  man  the  spirit-soul  is 
united,  contains  in  itself  a  soul  similar  in  qualification  to  the 
brute-soul,  which  only  becomes  awakened  or  actualized  by  the 
super-addition  of  the  spirit-soul.  From  these  two  unscriptural 
assumptions,  it  is  then  further  asserted,  that  when  Scripture 
speaks  of  a  contrast  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  the  flesh,  with 
the  experiencing,  imagining,  and  desiring  internal  character 
peculiar  to  it  as  such,  is  meant,  whose  impure  disorderly  affec- 
tions are  urgent  against  the  spirit-soul,  and  by  its  consent 
become  sin.  Let  us  remember  that  by  scholasticism  there  are 
distinguished  in  the  locus  de  concupiscentiay  firstly,  motiis  primo^ 
primiy  i.e.  such  as  for  a  moment,  benumbing  the  free-will,  anti- 
cipate its  exercise;  then  motus  sedundiy  i.e.  such  as  proceed 
directly  from  the  free-will ;  and  thirdly,  motus  secundchprimiy 
i.e.  such  as  the  free-will  suffers  itself  to  be  hurried  away  in. 
Thus,  according  to  the  Giintherish  theory,  the  motus  priino- 
primi  proceed  from  the  fleshly  soul.  As  this,  although  con- 
scious, is  yet  impersonal  and  not  free,  those  motus  primo-primi 
are  in  themselves  guiltless  and  irresponsible.  Confessedly  this 
is  a  symbolically  accepted  proposition  of  Eoman  Catholic 
morality.  That  the  Giintherish  theory  finds  so  much  contra- 
diction in  the  Eomish  Church,  is  a  fact  which  proves  that  that 
position  (which  our  church  decidedly  rejects)  may  be  held 
without  accepting  the  Giintherish  anima  camis.  But  the  true 
refutation  of  this  latter  is,  at  the  same  time,  also  the  refutation 
of  the  former  position,  which  is  perilous  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  sins  and  reality  of  sanctification.  We  have  already 
sufficiently  proved  above,  that  Scripture  only  knows  of  one  soul 
of  man  which  is  at  once  spiritual  and  fleshly  soul.^  That,  even 
in  reference  to  the  moral  dualism  in  man,  this  essential  unity 

^  The  third  of  the  views  given  by  Origen,  de  princ.  iii.  4,  that  the 
essentially  one  soul  coDsists  of  a  reasonable  and  an  unreasonable  part,  and 
that  the  latter  again  consists  of  the  fivfiMoy  and  the  iTtfivfitiUif^  comes  the 
nearest  to  the  truth,  but  still  is  some  distance  from  it  It  is  brought  to  an 
issue  in  Nemesios*  book,  vfpl  ^vaidtg  dvipu'xrov,  against  which  the  author  of 
the  A6ien  maintains  the  view,  that  man  has  three  souls  ((pwtK^,  ofAoyo^, 
and  Aoy/«i}),  but  that  they  are  one — hd  rn^  9VfA^aiti»i/  uinow  k»1  TJjy 
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of  spirit  and  soul  is  held  by  Scripture,  is  proved  by  1  Pet.  ii.  11. 
Scripture  nowhere  speaks  of  an  opposition  of  the  soul  and  the 
spirit,  but  only  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  1/01)9;  of  the  xapSloy 
Eom.  ii.  28 ;  of  the  irveufia ;  or  even,  as  in  1  Pet.  ii.  11,  of  the 
'^vyrj.  For  not  soul  and  flesh,  but  soul  and  spirit,  are  essen- 
tially one;  and  even  experience  confirms  this  unity.  When 
an  enticement  to  sin,  e.g.  to  sensuality,  proceeds  from  the  body 
to  the  inner  man,  this  enticement  is  certainly  as  yet  no  sin, 
although  it  belongs  to  the  consequences  of  the  sinfulness  which 
has  distorted  the  true  relation  of  the  body  to  the  spirit-soni,  or, 
as  we  say,  to  spirit  and  soul ;  and  therefore,  even  in  itself,  is 
to  be  bewailed  with  penitence.  But  this  blind,  unconscions 
natural  impulse  never  becomes  concupiscence,  or  lustfulness, 
until  it  is  reflected  in  the  psychico-spiritual  internal  nature  of 
man.  That  such  an  enticement  can  originate  in  us  against 
our  will  has  its  reason  in  the  fact,  that  in  our  present  natural 
condition  we  are  no  longer  lords  of  the  material  and  power  of 
our  body.  But  the  enticement  to  sensuality  never  becomes  the 
form  of  sensuality ;  or,  as  the  scholastics  formulate  it,  the  eon- 
cupisceniia  informia  never  becomes  the  concupiscentia  formata 
without  the  spiritual  soul  according  to  its  nature,  and  this 
form  of  sensuality  is  not,  moreover,  held  by  us  for  one  minute 
without  the  will  of  the  spirit  which  is  immanent  in,  and  which 
personifies  the  soul;  and  the  changes  in  the  body  which  minister 
to  sensuality  do  not  originate  without  the  impulse  of  the  will 
upon  the  nerves  of  motion,  and  the  intentional  agitations  of  the 
flesh  that  are  linked  with  this  impulse.  It  is  our  Ego  which  is 
carnalized  in  every  act  of  sensual  lust :  the  personifying  spirit 
which,  by  means  of  the  Psyche  belonging  to  it,  ought  to  rule 
the  corporeity,  sinks  down  into  it,  and  darkening  itself,  suc- 
cumbs to  its  impressions.  For  the  very  reason  that  the  Ego  of 
man,  as  he  is  from  birth,  has  fallen  under  the  superior  autho- 
rity of  the  flesh,  the  natural  man  is  called  ^apxiKo^,  or  even, 
as  his  soul  is  fallen  away  from  its  destination,  and  the  soul 
conformed  to  its  corporeally  turned  aspect  has  the  dominion, 
•^irj^t/co9.  Of  the  flesh  in  this  ethical  sense,  which  embraces 
the  whole  natural  man,  Paul  says  (Gal.  v.  17),  ij  actp^  hnOvfid 
Kara  rov  irvev/Marof;.  But  he  says  it  of  the  man  in  the  position 
of  /j£Tdvoia :  he  says  it,  speaking  out  of  the  New  Testament 
present,  of  the  regenerate,  in  whom  the  Ego  itself  is  divided, 
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that  is,  has  separated  itself  into  a  spiritual  Ego  turned  to  God^ 
and  a  fleshly  Ego  turned  away  from  God.  In  the  one  Ego  is  a 
double  will, — a  will  which  is  founded  in  that  which  it  is  by 
nature,  and  a  will  which  is  founded  in  that  which  it  is  through 
grace, — a  will  conf oitned  to  the  fleshly  determination  inherited 
by  the  inborn  nature,  and  ^  will  conformed  to  the  spiritual  de- 
termination received  with  the  new  beginning  constituted  by  the 
grace  of  regeneration.  This  twofold  will  is  as  an  impelling 
power  and  tendency  simultaneously  in  man ;  but  its  actual 
movements  always  follow  one  another  in  time,  as  is  shown  by 
close  self-observation ;  and  the  one  spirit-soul  is,  as  our  conscious- 
ness tells  us,  the  subject  of  both,  even  although  it  may  be  in  a 
different  relationship  to  the  corporeity.  The  former  may  be 
called,  as  Hofmann  calls  it,^  the  nature-will;  the  latter,  the 
personal-will.  But  this  •distinction  cannot  be  properly  applied 
to  the  man  who  is  matured  to  moral  self-responsibility.  Cer- 
tainly an  Adamitically  determined  nature-will  precedes  the 
personal- will  of  the  perfectly  conscious  man,  —  an  inherited 
individualized  participation  in  the  ungodly  human  will  of  the 
race,  which  may  be  called  e  will,  for  the  very  reason  that  the 
growing  man  even  from  the  outermost  point  of  his  growth  is  a 
growing  person ;  but  the  personal  will  of  the  perfectly  conscious 
man,  who  is  not  yet  effectually  laid  hold  of  by  grace,  is  actually 
itself  the  nature-will,  which  has  now  become  personal-will.  And 
in  the  man  effectually  laid  hold  on  by  grace,  the  Adamitic 
nature-will  may  indeed  be  distinguished  from  the  new  person- 
will;  but  not  in  such  a  way  that  the  one  Ego  should  not  be  the 
subject  of  both.  Immediately  the  man  is  awakened  to  self-con- 
sciousness, it  is  always  he  as  Egd  who  himself  determines  himself, 
either  in  conformity  to  the  inborn  sinful  constitution  of  nature, 
or,  by  the  power  of  grace,  in  conformity  to  the  divine  will.^ 

1  See  Schrifth,  i.  517,  as  a  corrective  explanation  to  Weiss,  u,  ErJUUung 
ii.  16 :  **  The  materiality  of  our  ffuf^a,  in  consequence  of  Adam^s  trans- 
gressioD,  has  a  will  directed  to  the  world  in  its  death,  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ^ixi/y  of  the  povg,  of  the  self-conscious  and  the  self- 
determining  Ego;''  and,  *^If  the  personal  will  of  man  surrenders  itself  to  the 
will  of  his  flesh,  he  has  no  other  object  for  which  he  lives  than  the  world." 

^  See  Thomasius,  Dogm,  i.  280;  comp.  mj  BibUsch-prophetische  Theologies 
207.  Since  even  Hofmann  understands  by  a»pi  =  nature,  not  only  the 
palpable  bodily,  but  the  entire  sensuous-spiritual  nature  of  man,  the  in- 
born natural- will  must  from  this  premiss  be  received  by  him  as  a  growing 
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The  apostle  considers  his  personality  from  the  two  several 
points  of  view,  of  grace  and  of  nature,  when  he  says  (ver.  18i), 
'•'  To  will  is  present  with  me ;  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is 
good,  I  find  not."  The  will  to  do  that  which  is  good — ^which,  as 
the  tendency  of  his  true  Ego,  is  most  internally  present  to  him — 
is  established  by  grace ;  but  the  flesh  does  not  permit  it  to  come 
to  the  performance  of  that  which  is  willed, — either  altogether 
frustrating  it,  or  so  defiling  it,  that  that  which  is  performed  is 
no  more  purely  koKjov.  The  apostle  cannot  here  by  possibility 
mean  such  cases  as  if,  e,g,j  I  wish  to  write  a  letter  that  is  in- 
tended to  rescue  an  erring  man,  and  it  becomes  wholly  impos- 
sible to  me,  through  any  sort  of  indisposition  of  body.  In  such 
a  case,  the  will  to  do  good  is  of  equal  value  with  the  carrying  out 
of  the  same.  But  if  I  have  purposed  to  allow  my  power  of 
labour  or  prayer  to  be  weakened  and  abridged  by  no  darkening 
pleasure,  and  yet  such  a  pleasure  exercises  over  me  a  power  of 
attraction  that  I  am  not  able  to  withstand,  what  the  apostle  says 
is  confirmed.  It  is  not  the  flesh  in  itself  which  frustrates  my  good 
determination,  but  the  flesh  with  the  nature-will  that  is  stimu- 
lated by  it,  ue.  the  will  of  natural  or  inherited  sin,  whereby  the 
energy  of  the  will  most  specially  conformed  to  God  is  scattered. 

The  apostle  has  now  explained,  that  between  his  will  and 
his  deed  subsists  a  contradiction  which  gives  a  testimony  to 
the  goodness  of  the  law  to  which  the  will  is  directed,  and  the 
opposed  constitution  of  his  own  nature  (vers.  15,  16).  In  that 
case,  it  is  the  sin  which  dwells  in  him,  that  is,  in  his  flesh  (or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  his  nature),  which  performs  that  which 
is  thus  opposed  to  the  will  of  his  Ego  (o  ov  OeKxo  iywy  vers. 
17-20);  and  in  returning  to  the  thought  (ver.  14)  from  which 
he  proceeded,  and  which  he  now  experimentally  establishes,  he 
concludes  thence  (vers.  21-24),  that  the  spiritual  law  of  God 
reveals  to  him  in  his  nature  a  fleshly  law,  and  thus  (which  is 
just  the  redeeming  purpose  of  that  law  of  God)  awakens  and 
sustains  in  him  the  longing  after  deliverance  from  this  nature 
which  has  fallen  into  the  power  of  sin  and  death.  This  result- 
person- will;  for  nature- will,  as  tho  designation  of  his  idea,  proves  the 
inborn  impulse  of  will  of  the  personally  interested  human  nature,  growing 
to  conscious  self-determination  immediately  the  man  b^^s  to  act  self- 
consciously. The  flesh,  as  such,  has  indeed  no  will,  and  (even  according 
to  Hofmann)  there  is  not  a  natural  soul  distinct  from  the  spirit. 
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ing  statement  he  begins  in  ver,  21,  with  the  inference,  "  I  find 
then  a  law,  that  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me.** 
To  change  this  juxtaposition  of  his  Ego  that  wills  what  is  good, 
and  of  the  evil  that  thwarts  its  performance,  or  that  mingles 
itself  with  it,  is  beyond  his  ability :  it  is  a  i/o/i09,  i.e,  it  is  for  him 
an  inscrutably  present  fact,  and  a  fact  that  inevitably  limits 
him.*  "For" — thus  he  continues  establishing  and  explaining 
his  position  (vers.  22,  23) — "  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after 
the  inward  man ;  but  I  see  another  law  in  my  members  warring 
against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity 
to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members."  There  are  two 
correlative  pairs  of  laws  which  the  apostle  distinguishes :  (1) 
an  objective  pair,  o  v6fio<;  rod  ©eoO,  the  law  of  God  which  is 
exalted  over  man  by  coming  before  him  in  the  way  of  a  revela- 
tion, and  0  i/o/u>9  t^9  afiaprla^y  which  subsists  independently  of 
the  Ego  of  man,  inasmuch  as  he  finds  himself  subjected  to  it ; 
and  then  (2)  a  subjective  pair,  o  i/o/i09  rov  voo^;,  the  law  of  his 
capacity  of  will  and  knowledge  determining  itself,  and  'indeed 
determining  itself  according  to  God's  law ;  and  o  vofMo^  ev  rols 
fiikeacy  the  law  of  the  corporeity,  which  serves  his  Ego  as  an 
outward  means  of  manifestation,  which  likewise  ought  to  be 
constituted  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  but  in  reality  is 
determined  by  the  law  of  sin  that  dwells  in  it.  The  genitives 
in  "  law  of  God  "  and  "  law  of  sin  "  indicate,  as  genitivi  auctorisj 
the  law-giving  powers:  the  genitive  in  "law  of  the  mind," 
on  the  other  hand,  and  the  attributive  "in  my  members," 
designate  the  two  laws  of  his  own  which  are  personal  and 
natural  to  man,  which  are  the  reflex  of  the  two  other  ones,* in 
respect  of  the  place  and  means  of  their  determining'  opera- 

^  Hofmann  reads  otherwise,  Schri/tb.  i.  549 :  "  I  thos  find  the  law  to  me 
who  wills  to  do  it,  as  the  good,  because  evil  dwelleth  in  me.^^  But  the 
obvious  connection  of  vonh  ro  x«Aoir  contradicts  this ;  and  Meyer  (edit.  2 
and  3) :  **  I  find  then  in  me,  while  my  will  is  directed  to  the  law  in  order 
to  do  good,  that  evil  is  foremost  to  me."  But  this  is  inconsistent,  because 
of  the  hard  inversion  of  the  top  pofiop  r^  ^i'Kovrt  tfiolj  which  would  only  be 
Bupposable  if  'xronh  ro  Kec>iO»  were  in  any  way  indicated  as  the  point  in 
view.  The  supposition  of  Meyer,  that  top  p6fiop  must  be  the  positive  law,  is 
erroneous.  The  law  is  meant  which  the  apostle  in  ver.  22  distinguishes 
from  pofiag  rov  0foD  as  trspog  pofiog.  The  objection  against  our  explanation, 
that  the  idea  p6fio;  does  not  agree  with  the  relation  intimated  by  f^oi  to 
KttKOp  irctpuKinetty  is  met  above. 
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ilon}    The  law  in  the  memben  is  the  law  of  an  imjHiiited  on 
the  members,  which  Job  xxiii.  12  calls  ^,  ^  my  own  statute  or 
law,^  as  opposed  lb  God's  commandments ;  and  the  law  of  the 
u<m8  or  mind  is  the  delight  of  the  inward  man  in  the  law  of 
God — his  wish  and  will  to  allow  himself  to  be  determined  by 
this  hwj  and  to  pot  this  law  into  practice.     That  o  eaw  iwOptBiro^ 
is  not  without  some  modification  identical  with  o  koow;  SofOpartroi;, 
is  at  once  understood.     Every  man  is,  in  psychical  association, 
an  inner  and  an  outer  nature :  he  has  a  dynamically  manifold 
and  characteristically  formed  internal  self,  and  a  dynamically 
manifold  peculiarly  and  physiognomically  formed  outer  self. 
Tlie  apostle  might  have  written  icarik  rov  vow  also,  instead  of 
Karit  Tov  eato  avOpfinrov?    On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  tlie  apostle  might  also  have  written  Kara  rov  xatvov  SvfffMnrmf. 
For  elsewhere,  o  eato  (eacoOep)  avOpmvo^  certainly  '  designates 
the  regenerate  internal  nature  of  man  (2  Cor.  iv.  16,  Eph. 
iii.  16 ;  comp.  6  icpinrro^  t^9  Kophicu;  avOponro^  1  Pet.  iii.  4), 
although  even  there  also,  not  in  itself,  but  only  in  respect  of 
the  connection ;  *  but  here  the  inward  man  comes  into  conside- 
ration, not  yet  as  a  new,  ue.  a  regenerate  man,  but  first  of  all 
only  in  his  separation  from  the  oi^ward  man  effected  by  the 
revelation  of  the  law^    Nevertheless,  even  here  o  ia-o)  avdpfunro^ 
does  not  signify  the  reasonable  moral  nature  of  man  as  such,  as 
Meyer  declares,*  just  as  in  Plato  and  Porphyry  6  iirrb^  SvBpGmoq 
is  the  denomination  of  the  human  innermost  nature  partaking 

1  Thus  Hofraann,  i.  551:,  and  similarly  also  Ewald,  against  whom  Meyer, 
as  Galov.,  says :  **  Lex  membromm  et  lex  peccati  idem  sunt."  They  are, 
moreover,  truly  essentially  one,  but  they  are  distinguished  as  affected  and 
affecting;  comp.  for  the  rest,  Besser  on  Rom.  vii.  {Bibelst,  vii.  1),  where  the 
double  pair  of  laws  is  acknowledged,  and  the  law  of  sin  is  comprehended 
as  the  **  power  of  sin  "  (1  Cor.  xv.). 

'  As,  for  example,  Philo  says,  i.  801,  ^vhuTo;  6  h  skxtt^  i,uap  rig  &w 
f/}}  'JP'K^v  0  yttvf^  X.T.X.,  and  i.  538,  o  vovf^  KVpiag  ilirUM,  eLpSpavog  hrt»  (9 
d»6pu7c^^  KpuTToit  h  ;c«/Vow;  or  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  ii.  88,  ed.  Bened., 
rov  vov  0  Kat  fAetKKo¥  &»6pu7rtK\  comp.  Cicero,  Somn,  ch.  yiii.,  **Mens  cujusque 
is  est  quisque,  non  ea  figura,  qxue  digito  demonstrare  potest  ;**  and  Lac- 
tantiuB,  de  opificio  Deiy  ch.  xx.,  **  Ipse  homo  neque  tangi  neque  adspid 
neque  comprehend!  potest,  quia  latet  intra  hoc  quod  videtur.'* 

*  Vid,  Lechler,  Die  neutest,  Lehre  vom  heiligen  Amte  (1857),  p.  24. 
<  Vid,  Schott  on  1  Pet.  ui.  4,  p.  180. 

*  Thus  also  Stirm,  in  his  Anthropologico-exegetie  Inquiries^  in  the  Tu- 
linger  Zeitschr,  fUr  Theologie^  1844,  3;  and  not  otherwise  Osiander  on 
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in  the  idea.  The  apostle  does  not  mean  a  higher  and  better 
self  that  is  left  to  man  after  the  fall,  but  a  self  that  is  effected 
by  grace ;  or,  as  may  also  be  said,  released  by  grace, — to  wit,  the 
training  of  the  law.  according  to  the  order  of  salvation.^  For, 
in  the  natural  state^  inner  and  outer  man  are  both  equally 
under  sin.  It  is  therefore  a  work  of  grace  when  a  man  has 
attained  ta  the  position  of  having  an  inward  deh'ght  in  God's 
law  accoi*ding  to  his  inward  man^  and  according  to  his  own 
absolute  prevailing  personal  life  desires  that  which  is  good — that 
which  is  conformed  to  the  spiritual  law  of  God  ;  whilst  in  his 
outward  man,  i.e,  in  his  members,  and  generally  in  his  natural 
life,  the  law  of  sin  still  prevails,  but  in  such  a  way  as  that  he 
hates  sin,  and  as  far  as  concerns  his  own  prevailing  Ego,  does 
not  so  much  do  it  as  suffer  it.  It  is  not  merely  un-Lutheran, 
but  it  is  also  un-Fauline,  when  Meyer  ^  says,  "  Here  the  entire 
connection  determines  that  the  p  eao)  av$p(iyiro<;  of  the  unre- 
generate  man  is  meant,,  Moreover,  to  him  belongs  (which 
Philippi  altogether  arbitrarily  denies)  the  cw^Sofiai  t^  vofitp 
Tov  0€ovj  and  must  belong  to  him,  since  the  sinful  nature  is  in 
the  adp^.  This  does  not,  indeed,  agree  with  the  hypothesis 
that  just  the  higher  powers  of  the  natural  man  are  e  diametro 
in  contest  with  God  and  His  law  (JForm,  Cono^  p,  640)  ;  but  it 
ia  nevertheless  exegetically  established/'  We  agree  with  the 
view  in  some  measure,  that  Paul  means  the  inward  man  of  the 
unregenerate  man.  He  speaks,  indeed,  of  himself  the  regene- 
rate, ue.  of  experiences  still  continuing,  and  not  absolutely  passed 
away;  but  he  does  not  speak  of  himself  qvh  regenerate,  ue.  not 
of  experiences  which  he  has  received  by  the  specifically  New 
Testament  grace  of  regeneration,  but  of  experiences  which  the 
divine  law  calls  forth  in  every  man  who  does  not  harden  himself 
against  the  grace  that  corresponds  to  the  purpose  of  his  salvation, 
and  prepares  and  continually  disciplines  him  for  it.  That  even 
in  the  heathen  world  similar  experiences  may  be  associated  with 

2  Cor.  iy.  16.  That  which  is  capable  of  regeneration  (and  therefore  is  also 
in  need  of  regeneration)  is  the  true  kernel  of  human  nature. 

*  Vid.  Preger,  Flacius,  ii.  411.  Man  has  in  himself  a  divine  ground  of 
life,  which  would  not  at  all  come  into  consciousness  to  him  apart  from  pre- 
venient  grace«  But  through  the  influence  of  that  grace  it  certifies  itself 
in  man  since  the  fall,  and  becomes  to  him  a  law  in  his  heart,  which  resists 
the  law  of  sin  in  the  members  in  the  flesh. 

'  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (3d  edit.),  p.  265. 
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the  knowledge  of  the  divine  law  imprinted^  according  to  Rom. 
ii.  15,  upon  every  man,  we  do  not  deny ;  but  the  apostle  is  here 
speaking  of  the  positive  historical  law  of  salvation,  and  in  any 
case,  of  such  a  moral  separation  of  the  outer  and  inner  man  as 
does  not  subsist  in  man  as  such,  but  is  effected  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  also  is  effectual  by  the  law,  although  otherwise  man 
may  allow  himself  to  be  brought  to  self-consideratiotf,  i.e.  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  duty  to  make  God's  will  the  substance  of  his 
own  win.  For  transmitted  sin  resides  not  merely  in  the  flesh. 
The  proof  that  Paul  does  not  derive  sin  from  the  sensuous 
nature,  i.e.  the  material  nature  of  man,  has  been  lately  again 
deduced  by  Emesti  with  fundamental  completeness.*  The 
state  which  Paul  (vii.  5)  indicates  by  chad,  iv  tJ  aapxl  is  a  con- 
dition of  the  whole  man,  who  is  in  the  bonds  of  fleshly  destina- 
tion :  it  is,  considered  in  the  relation  to  God,  a  state  of  death 
(ch.  vi.  13).  The  man  who  desires  the  good  and  hates  the  evil, 
and  yet  must  experience  the  power  of  the  flesh  that  neutralizes 
the  God-willed  good,  but  always  with  pain  and  shame,  has 
already  felt  in  himself  the  wholesome  separation  of  a  divinely- 
produced  inner  man,  and  an  innate  outward  man.  For  that 
which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh.  The  entire  man  is  by  nature 
formed  fleshly.  He  may,  indeed,  in  his  conscience  know  what 
God  claims  from  him,  but  the  knowledge  of  that  which  is  good 
is  not  even  so  much  as  the  decided  will  to  do  good.  He  does 
not  fear  God,  does  not  love  Him,  does  not  trust  Him,  as  he 
ought :  the  alienation  from  God,  which  is  the  reverse  side  of 
fleshliness,  lords  it  over  him  within  and  without.  The  view  of 
Philippi,  and  the  hypothesis  of  the  Concordien-formel^  that  the 
natural  man  is  found,  ^'  according  to  his  highest  powers  and 
the  light  of  reason,"  in  an  ungodly  state,  is  thoroughly  scrip- 
tural, and  especially  Pauline:  for  man's  vov<s  is  naturally  vov^ 
T7j<;  aapKo^  (Col.  ii.  18),  and  therefore  fidT(uo<;  (Eph.  iv.  17) 
and  dBoKLfio^  (Rom.  i.  28) ;  his  affections  and  tendencies  of  will 

'  H.  Fr.  Th.  C.  Emesti,  Die  Theorie  vom  Ursprunge  der  Silnde  aus  der 
Sinnlichkeit  im  Lichte  des  Paulinischen  Lehrgehalts  betrachtety  1855.  More- 
over, Hahn^s  Theology  of  the  New  Testament  teaches  very  distinctly,  that 
sin  is  rooted  not  in  the  flesh,  bat  in  man^s  supersensnal  inward  nature ; 
and  it  is  gratifying  that  Tholuck  has  again  borne  a  decided  witness  for  the 
more  comprehensive  and  deeper  significance  of  (r«pS,  defended  by  him  in 
the  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  See  his  renewed  inquiry 
about  a»pi  as  the  source  of  sin,  in  Stud,  u,  Krit,  1855,  iiL 
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are  OeKi^fiara  rf)<;  aapxo^  koX  t&v  Buivoi&v  (Eph.  ii.  3),  t.e.  origi- 
nating in  his  innate  sinful  nature,  and  his  selfish  God-estranged 
mental  capacities  which  are  organized  in  accordance  therewith. 
This  view  of  the  profound  inwardness  of  human  corruption  is 
so  little  arbitrary,  that  if  inherited  sin  were  anything  of  less 
importance,  the  Pauline  doctrine,  as  well  of  reconciliation  as  of 
the  justification  by  grace  by  faith  alone,  would  give  way. 

It  is  God's  grace  that  divides  man  thus  dualistically,  as  we 
read  vers.  14-23.  He  who  is  carnally  secure,  feels  nothing  of 
it.  But  the  more  earnest  is  a  man's  moral  contest,  the  more 
painfully  he  feels  this  twofold  division.  And  probably  there 
passes  no  one  day  in  the  life  of  any  Christian,  in  which  this 
twofold  division  does  not  extort  from  him  a  similar  complaint 
to  that  of  the  apostle,  ver.  24,  ^^  O  wretched  man  that  I  am ! 
who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?"  Even  the 
form  of  this  complaint  shows  that  it  comes  from  the  breast  of  a 
converted  man.  An  unconverted  man  would,  before  all,  have 
longingly  to  aspire  after  the  deliverance  of  his  Ego  from  the 
will  to  do  that  which  is  ungodly,  and  from  having  pleasure 
therein,  and  after  power  earnestly  to  will  that  which  is  good ; 
but  the  converted  man  knows  that  in  his  own  personal  life  he  is 
free  from  sin,  and  turned  to  God  and  to  good.  He  sighs  now 
for  final  deliverance  from  this  body  of  death,  through  which 
his  personal  life  is  so  burdened  and  disordered ;  free  from  that 
natural  element  that  is  spread  around  that  ptmctum  saliena  of  a 
will  conformed  to  the  will  of  God,  and  in  which  sin,  with  its 
wages  of  death,  is  ruling.^  It  is  a  yearning,  not  generally  after 
redemption,  but  after  perfect  redemption,  which  is  expressed  in 
the  question.  Who  shall  deliver  me,  etc.  f  The  apostle  himself 
immediately  answers  this  question  to  himself  in  ver.  25a :  "  I 
thank  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  It  is  the  work 
of  Jesus  Christ,  that  his  yearning  sigh  can  be  transformed  into 
triumphal  thanks.  In  Jesus  Christ  he  has  that  after  which  he 
sighs.  Being  in  this  body  of  death,  he  is  still,  because  he  is  in 
Jesus  Christ,  free  from  sin  and  death.    That  it  is  such  thoughts 

^  It  is  therefore  no  specifically  Platonic,  it  is  a  truly  Christian  thought, 
when  the  book  of  Wisdom  (ix.  15)  says,  ^^  The  corruptible  body  presseth 
down  the  soul,  and  the  earthy  tabernacle  weigheth  down  the  mind  that 
rouseth  upon  many  things.^  The  body,  as  the  actual  oZf^a  rov  ^«y«rov,  is 
actually  for  the  spirit  a  prison  and  a  burden. 

2  P 
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as  these  that  are  contained  in  this  short  word  of  thankf  alness^ 
may  be  known  even  from  ch.  vi.  12. 

The  apostle  now  sums  up  what  he  has  said  in  vers.  14— 25a 
about  his  condition^  bj  first  of  all  drawing,  in  ver.  25b,  a  con- 
sequence from  vers.  14-24,  and  then  in  ch.  viii.  1,  a  conse- 
quence from  ch.  vii.  25a.  The  first,  the  result  of  vers.  14—24, 
runs,  "  So  then  with  the  mind  I  myself  (ipse  ego)  serve  the 
law  of  God,  but  with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin."  As  the  verbal 
proposition  apJ)ropriate  to  this  "I  myself"  (not  I,  the  same)  is 
a  united  one,  and  is  antithetically  divided  by  /iev-Se,  I  give  up 
the  view  that  "I  myself"  means  as  an  equivalent  I,  according 
to  my  true  Ego.^  The  apostle  means  himself,  for  his  own  per- 
son ;  he  means  himself,  as  he  is  in  himself,  as  contrasted  with 
him  as  he  is  in  Christ.  Nor  only  the  thanksgiving  just  uttered 
brings  with  it  this  contrast,  according  to  which  he,  who  in  him- 
self must  lament  his  miserable  condition,  knows,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  he  is  delivered  from  it  through  Jesus  Christ  It 
comes,  moreover,  to  expression  in  the  two  resulting  propositions 
by  means  of  apa  (consequently),  where  the  self-finding  of  the 
Christian  in  Christ  Jesus  (to2<;  iv  Xpurr^  ^Irjaov)  is  opposed 
to  his  self-finding  in  himself  in  the  face  of  the  Sinaitic  law 
(avTh<;  iydi),  Whit  the  apostle  says  in  ver.  25  by  means  of 
apa  oipy  is  the  statement  of  the  condition  in  which  he  finds 
himself  since  he  has  learnt  to  know  Qod's  law,  and  has  become 
fond  of  this  holy  spiritual  law.  Since,  then,  he  serves,  with  his 
free  self-determining  7ioti«,  God's  law,  but  with  the  flesh,  in 
consequence  of  a  calamitous  necessity  of  nature,  the  law  of  sin, 
the  law  has  attained  in  him  its  purpose  of  salvation.  Sin 
appears  to  him  in  the  light  of  this  law  all  the  more  sinful;  but 
he  feels  himself  also  all  the  more  unfortunate,  as  his  natural 
constitution,  resisting  the  law,  does  not  allow  him  to  get  free 
from  sin.  The  law  has  not  been  able  to  bring  him  further 
than  to  the  yearning  cry  of  complaint  after  redemption  from 
this  body,  which  bears  in  itself  death  with  sin.  But  he  must 
not  sigh  only,  he  can  also  thank.  For  he  is  not  merely  himself; 
he  is  also  in  Christ.  After  what  he  is  in  himself,  he  finds  him- 
self still  always  subjected  to  that  disunion  that  is  called  forth 
m  him  by  the  law.    But  this  disunion,  although  in  the  present 

^  Combated  by  Hofmann,  i.  556,  and  Meyer,  p.  270  of  the  3d  edit,  of 
his  Gomm. 
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it  stai  continues,  is  yet  not  his  whole,  not  his  true  present.^ 
The  vvVf  ch.  yiii.  1,  is  only  meant  of  time. 

How  the  two  consequent  propositions  are  included  in  one 
another  by  apa^  is  conceived  when  we  analyze  the  meaning  and 
substance  of  the  cry  of  joy,  ^^  I  thank  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord/'  The  apostle  thanks  God  through  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  he,  continuing  in  life,  has  become  free  and  released 
from  this  body  of  death,  ue.  from  this  nature  that  imposes  upon 
him  a  sinful  death,  and  which  brings  coercion.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  is  thus,  so  far  as  he  is  out  of  Christ,  a  servant  of  the 
law  of  God  with  his  peculiar  will,  but  one  hurried  away  some- 
times by  his  sinful  nature  into  the  service  of  sin ;  still,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  him,  and  for  all  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
are  able  through  Him  to  thank  God  as  being  delivered  and 
enfranchised  from  their  body  of  death,  all  and  every  condem- 
nation has  now  an  end.  "  There  is  therefore  now  (actually  at 
this  time)  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus;" 
"  for  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me 
free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."  Through  the  law  there 
has  arisen  in  him,  not  without  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
a  will  to  do  good,  but  a  will  that  is  powerless  on  account  of  the 
flesh ;  a  will  which,  even  though  it  is  without  result,  does  not 
relieve  him  from  condeimwtioi).  But  if,  at  the  same  time,  he 
is  in  Christ,  ho  more  condemnation  touches  him  now ;  for  he  is 
no  longer  under  that  law  which  could' not  bring  him  further  than 
to  that  powerless  unblessed  state  of  disunion :  he  has  in  himself 
a  law  removing  him  away  above  the  law  of  sin  and  death, — 
namely,  l!he  spirit  of  the  life  of  Christ,  which  now  just  as  much 
determines  his  Ego  to  prevail  and  to  participate  in  the  capacity 
for  good,  as,  when  he  regards  himself  as  out  of  Christ,  his  Ego 
is  d^jitermined  by  the  overmastering  sinful  nature  that  makes 
all  will  to  do  good  impossible.  The  incapacity  of  our  Ego  to 
accomplish  the  good  that  is  willed,  and  the  constraint  of  the 
flesh,  which  hurries  us  away  against  our  better  knowledge  and 
will  to  the  commission  of  sin,  and  thereby— ;-since  will  without 
acting  of  good  cannot  avail  before  God  as  the  fulfilment  of 
law — binds  us  under  the  curse  of  the  law,^  subsists  no  more, 

1  Vid,  v.  HofmanD,  in  the  Erlanger  Zeitschr,  1860,  p.  82. 
•  See  Schott,  Rdmerhrie/^  p.  284,  with  reference  to  v.  Hofmann,  Schriftb, 
i.  556. 
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since  the  spirit  of  life  acts  upon  us  in  Christ ;  and  in  this  js 
bestowed  the  power  that  capacitates  us  for  the  doing  of  good, 
and  therewith  takes  us  away  from  the  state  of  death  incurred 
bj  sin.^    The  law^  far  from  being  itself  sin^  and  in  itself  tbe 
cause  of  death,  serves  therefore,  as  being  in  itself  holj  and 
spiritual,  a  purpose  of  salvation,  in  revealing  to  us  sin,  as  a 
death-bringing  transgression  of  the  divine  will,  in  its  full  sin- 
fulness; but  it  is  incapable  of  procuring  salvation  of  itself:  it 
influences  only,  and  continually  sharpens,  the  urgent  longing 
after  the  divine  fact  of  redemption,  which  has  made  possible 
that  which  was  impossible  to  the  law,    "  For  what  the  law  could 
not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,"  ue.  through  the 
guilt  of  our  flesh — that  is,  in  contradiction  to  its  spirituality,  and 
opposing  it — God  has  accomplished  for  our  salvation,  sending 
His  Son  in  the  flesh,  and  indeed  in  likeness  of  our  sinful  flesh, 
and  for  an  atonement  for  sin  (irepl  afiapTia^y  i.e.  as  ns»n).   He 
has,  for  instance,  in  the  flesh,  ue.  in  the  flesh  of  Jesus  for  our 
flesh,  the  flesh  of  all,  once  for  all  fulfilled  the  judgment  oi  con- 
demnation ;  so  that  in  no  way  the  tcard/cpifia  of  the  law  cleMs 
to  us,  but  the  iiKauofia  (the  justification  and  emancipation, 
comp.  vers.  16, 18,  and  therefore  the  promise  of  life)  of  the  law 
becomes  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  spirit.^    The  sin  that  dweHrmthe  flesh  is  condemned  for 
us  all  in  the  flesh  of  Jesus  in  a  substitationary  atoning  manner. 
Thus  in  us  there  is  no  more  anything  to  be  condemned  in  us, 
who,  as  the  apostle  (ch.  vii.  14-24)  has  shown.  Hate  it,  fight 
against  it,  and  bemoan  it, — in  us  who,  indeed,  as  Ihe  further 

*  Comp.  Frank,  Lehre  der  Concordienformelt  ii.  301 : 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  proves  sometl 
gether  different  from  this,  that  it  is  not  without  the  Spirit's  op 
when  the  law  punishes  man^s  sin.    A  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  i 
established  where  only  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  is  estaUished  in  1 
of  its  object." 

*  See  my  Commentary  on  the  ^Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  pp.  716-718.  Tlutt 
ItKetiufcet  may  mean  the  same  as  the  law  has  rightly  established  (Meyer), 
and  therefore  may  imply  the  moral  claim  of  the  law  (Hofm.,  Schott,  and 
others),  I  regard  as  possible ;  but  in  the  New  Testament  usus  loquendi  in 
question,  it  means  the  sentence  (Rom.  i.  32),  the  judgment  (Bom.  iL  26, 
etc.),  the  doom  (Apoc.  xv.  4),  righteousness  (Rom.  v.  18 ;  Apoc.  ziz.  8), 
and  justification  (Rom.  v.  16) ;  and  of  these  meanings,  the  last  is  the  fitting 
one  here. 
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saySy  walk  not  tcarh  (rdpica^  but  Kara  irvevfjba ;  which  is  possible 
to  uSy  as,  through  the  judgment  of  God  accomplished  in  the 
flesh  of  Jesus,  not  only  the  curse,  but  also  the  power  of  sin,  has 
been  broken,  and  a  new  vofio^  established,  which  is  not  a  death- 
bringing  ypdfifiOj  but  a  life-giving  'nvevfiOj  founding  in  us  a 
new  spiritual  beginning  of  life,  by  which  the  body  of  sin  and 
death,  as  we  have  been  already  withdrawn  from  it  in  its  con- 
demnation and  bondage,  will  finally  be  fully  overcome. 

If  we  now  look  back  from  ch.  viii,  1-4  to  ch.  vii.  15-23, 
it  is  first  of  all  as  clear  es  sunlight,  that  the  apostle  is  not 
speaking  of  himself  as  regenerate.  But  just  as  certain  is  it, 
that  he  does  not  describe  himself  as  he  is  by  nature  without 
God's  influence.  By  nature  he  is  ** carnal,  sold  under  sin;" 
and  still  more  than  that,  by  nature  he  is  fleshlike,  ue.  not  merely 
suffering  the  constraint  of  his  sinful  nature,  but  even  under 
its  influence  and  direction  in  respect  of  his  thoughts  and  will. 
The  will  to  do  good,  the  counter  will  against  evil,  is  not  inborn 
in  him.  That  he  desires  the  good  and  hates  the  evil,  and  does 
not  succumb  to  sin,  although  in  his  inmost  nature  he  is  no 
stranger  to  it,— for  this  he  has  to  thank  God's  law,  which  he 
has  learned  to  like,  because  it  has  now  his  love.  This  is  not 
the  effect  of  the  spirit  of  regeneration.^  For  the  will  to  do 
good,  which  we  have  described,  is  a  powerless  one.  Moreover, 
the  powerless  will  to  do  good  is  ndt,  as  such,  the  operation  of 
the  law.  The  powerlessness  is  the  result  of  the  overmastery  of 
the  flesh,  which  continually  diverts  from  this  purpose  the  will 
to  which  the  divine  law  has  given  the  tendency  to  good.  It 
is  true,  therefore,  when  it  is  said  that  in  ch.  vii.  15-23  are 
depicted  the  moral  experiences  of  the  man  under  the  law,  of 
whom  grace  has  laid  hold.  The  man  is  thus  desirous  of  doing 
what  the  law  puts  before  him  as  God's  will ;  but  the  sin  that 
dwells  in  his  nature  makes  it  impossible  to  him.  But  does  the 
apostle  describe  this  state  as  one  which  for  the  regenerate 
person  has  absolutely  passed  away? 

This  is  the  main  and  fundamental  question,  to  which  we 

^  Philippi  in  the  Comm.,  oomp.  Dogm.  iiL  229,  maintainiiig  this, 
asserts  at  the  same  time,  that  in  ch.  vii.  14  the  regenerate  person,  as  such, 
is  speaking ;  but  to  this  view  is  decidedly  opposed  ch.  viii.  22.  To  this 
effect  also  what  is  said  in  my  BihUsch-prophet.  Theologie^  p.  260,  must  be 
rightly  added; 
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reply  in  the  negative.  We  maintain  now,  as  ever,  that  even 
in  Rom.  vii.  14-24  the  apostle  is  speaking  ^^  out  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  regenerate  person,"  ^  without  thereby  meaning 
to  say  that  he  is  giving  utterance  to  experiences  which  are 
permitted  to  the  regenerate  as  such ;  rather  experiences^  which 
even  the  regenerate  person  is  not  spared.  It  certainly  appears 
an  irreconcilable  contradiction,  to  say  that  one  and  the  same 
man  is  fleshly,  sold  under  sin  (ch.  vii.  14),  and  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  freed  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  by  the  spirit  of 
life  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  (ch.  viii.  2).  But  the  apostle  acta* 
ally  places  the  two  states  in  juxtaposition,  as  belonging  to  his 
present  condition.  He  does  not  say  in  ch.  vii.  14,  that  he  was 
previously  consisting  of  fleshly  material,  and  was  sold  under 
sin,  but  that  this  is  his  natural  constitution,  and  that  this  con- 
trariety subsists  between  him  and  God's  spiritual  law.  He 
speaks  in  the  present ;  and  when  he  sets  forth,  in  continuation, 
that  his  acknowledgment  of  the  law  does  not  help  him  to  do 
the  prescribed  good,  but  that  sin,  in  spite  of  his  own  will,  makes 
him  do  that  which  is  against  God's  will,  he  speaks  throughout 
in  the  present  This  estabhshed  present  will  be  all  the  more 
considered,  that  the  apostle  (ch.  vii.  7-13)  also  actually  speaks 
in  historical  form  of  a  fact  of  experience  which  at  that  time  be- 
longs to  the  past  He  looks  bac^  there  into  his  childhood,  and 
shows  how,  in  the  degree  that  the  daim  of  law  entered  into  his 
consciousness,  the  sin  which  was  present  in  him,  but  not  pre- 
sent as  his  personal  conduct,  became  his  personal  sin,  and  the 
cause  of  his  self-incurred  death.  It  was  the  saving  purpose  of 
the  law  declared  in  ver.  13  which  he  thus  painfully  experienced. 
From  ver.  14  onwards,  the  apostle  then  depicts  how  he,  the 
self-consciously  willing  one,  finds  himself  and  his  doing  disposed 
in  the  light  of  the  law.  Every  Christian  is  compelled  to  con- 
firm what  the  apostle  here  says,  from  his  own  personal  expe- 
rience. And  well  for  him  if  he  can  also  confirm  the  fact  that 
God's  law,  and  therefore  God's  vnll,  is  his  delight, — ^that  he 
desires  the  good  and  hates  the  evil ;  and,  indeed,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  sin  to  which,  against  his  will,  he  is  hurried  away,  is 
foreign  to  his  inmost  nature.  But  woe  to  him,  if  from  his  own 
personal  experience  he  could  only  confirm  this,  and  not  also  the 

^  Thus,  for  example,  also  v.  Earless,  Ethik,  p.  45.    Meyer  does  not 
jastly  appreciate  this  view,  and  therefore  wrongly  classifies  it. 
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fact  that  the  spirit  of  the  new  life  that  has  its  source  in  Christ 
Jesos^  has  freed  him  from  the  urgency  of  sin^  and  the  condi- 
tion of  death,  which  were  not  i^brogated  through  the  law,  but 
only  brought  to  light ;  so  that  his  will,  which  by  the  law  was 
inclined  towards  what  is  good,  although  powerless,  now  actually 
capable  of  good,  is  opposed,  as  a  predominating  overmastering 
power  of  life  which  will  finally  triumph  in  glory,  to  the  death 
that  continues  to  work  in  him. 

We  agree  with  Hof  mann  ^  in  Philippi,  that  the  two  passages, 
eh.  vii.  14-24  and  viii.  1-11,  must  betaken  together,  if  the  form 
of  the  regenerate  life  is  not  to  be  left  one-sided.  Meanwhile, 
ch.  vii.  14  is  not  the  one  side  of  the  regenerate  form  of  life, 
as  such :  it  is  only  the  dim  foundation  of  this  form  of  life,  that 
has  not  yet  disappeared  even  in  the  condition  of  regeneration. 
For  what  Hofmann  says  is  no  less  true,  that  the  apostle  in  ch, 
vii.  14  represents  himself  in  respect  of  his  own  moral  relation 
to  God,  apart  from  the  moral  capacity  which  accrues  to  him 
from  his  community  of  life  with  Christ,— a  capacity  which  does 
not  come  into  expression  till  ch.  viii.  Philippi,*  on  the  other 
hand,  has  objected,  ^^  If  I  am  in  Christ,  and  am  depicting  that 
which  I  am  out  of  Christ,  I  depict  in  concrete  not  what  I  actu- 
ally am,  but  what  I  once  was  out  of  Christ."  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  look  into  one's  own  heart  to  feel  what  a  sophism  this  is. 
The  man  who  is  in  Christ,  just  this  very  man,  is  divided  indeed 
into  a  man  actually  living  in  Christ,  and  a  man  who,  although 
surrounded  by  the  new  life,  is  not  yet  pervaded  by  it,  and 
therefore  is  in  effect  out  of  Christ;  as  Flacius'  remarks  on  Rom. 
vii.,  "  That  two  men  are  found  in  the  skin  of  the  one  man,  ue. 
that  two  kinds  of  power  exist  in  the  regenerate  person."  In 
other  words,  there  is,  as  our  every-day,  experience  teaches  us, 
in  our  life  referred  to  God,  a  region  pervaded  by  grace,  and 
a  region  only,  so  to  speak,  shone  upon  (illuminated)  by  grace. 
Certainly,  in  the  regenerate  person,  an  all-powerful  might  of 
good  shows  itself  effectual ;  but,  opposed  to  it,  there  is  also  a 
power  of  evil,  which,  although  overcome,  is  still  constantly  need- 
ing to  be  restrained ;  and  in  this  contest,  which  ought  to  be  a 

^  Tuf.  Schrifth,  i.  556,  and,  as  an  explanation,  Erlanger  Zeitschr,  1860, 
pp.  82-84. 

*  Rdmerhrief,  p.  250,  Anm. ;  comp.  Dogm,  iii.  228. 

•  Vid,  Preger's  work  on  Flaciua,  ii.  218. 
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constant  victory,  a  monrnfal  powerlessness  of  good  purposes 
I'emaining  onaccomplbhed  throws  its  long  dark  shadows,  as  we 
are  compelled  to  avow  in  daily  contrition,  on  every  evening 
self-examination.  The  separate  representation  of  this  light  and 
this  twilight  aspect  in  ch.  vii.  and  viii.,  depends  certainly  upon 
an  abstraction ;  but  this  abstraction,  far  removed  from  being, 
according  to  Schott's^  expression,  a  cosub  non  dabilisj  is  perfectly 
justified  in  the  hbtory  of  redemption,  inasmuch  as  the  descrip- 
tion in  ch.  \di.  corresponds  to  the  Old  Testament  condition 
under  the  law ;  and  Is  experimentally  justified,  inasmuch  as  this 
Old  Testament  condition  is  overcome  in  us,  but  not  so  annulled 
that  it  does  not  constantly  from  time  to  time,  in  conformity 
with  Its  general  ethical  nature,  intrude  into  our  actual  present 
state,  ue.  the  being  and  walking  in  Christ.  The  abstraction, 
therefore,  only  subsists  in  separate  consideration  of  that  which 
in  concrete^  unfortunately,  is  only  too  manifoldly  involved 
together."* 

The  unhappy  disunion  which  the  apostle  depicts  is,  more- 
over, not  foreign  to  the  regenerate.  Even  he  is  still  adptcivo^^ 
for  his  body  is  not  yet  spiritual.  Even  he  is  ireirpafikvof;  inro 
ri)v  aiuipTLav ;  for,  so  long  as  we  are  compelled  to  implore  the 
forgiveness  of  our  sins  daily,  yea  hourly,  we  are  still,  as  it 
were,  fettered  to  sin.  But  this  disunion  is  not  the  Christian's 
entire,  not  the  Christian's  proper  and  true  present  condition, 
but  only  its  twilight  background,  which  is  still  waiting  for  its 
perfect  enlightenment.  He  bears  in  himself  also  a  principle 
of  new  life,  which,  peaceful  in  itself,  floats  over  that  disunion. 
This  new  life  Is  inwoven  In  his  vov^^  which  desires  the  good :  It 
has  its  place  In  the  irvevfui  rod  voo<:  avrov  (Eph.  iv.  23,  comp. 
1  Pet.  Hi.  4),  and  subsists  In  the  God-resembling  nature  which 
there  is  once  n^ore  enlivened  and  realized  by  actual  communica- 
tion of  the  irvevfia  of  Christ.  Here  there  has  broken  forth  to 
him  a  light  eminent  above  the  sorrowful  disunion,  that  is  not  to 
be  done  away  In  this  mortal  state ;  a  light,  moreover,  which  shall 
become  a  glorification  even  for  his  corporeity.  His  Ego  that 
desires  God's  will,  knows  already  that  it  is  redeemed,  In  that  it  is 
removed  away  from  the  body  of  sin  and  death,  into  the  divine, 
God-resembling  life-principle  of  the  spirit  which  is  exalted  above 

1  Rdmerbrief,  p.  276. 

>  Vid.  Thomadus,  Dogm,  i.  276,  aod  Harless,  Ethik,  p.  45. 
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the  <f>dophy  ue,  sin  and  death  (iv  r^  a^ddpirfp  rov  7rv€v/uiT09, 
1  Pet.  iii.  4).  It  has  received  Christ's  Spiriti  as  the  principle  in 
which  it  dwelk  and  takes  root, — as  the  sphere  in  which  it  feels 
itself  living,  enfranchised,  satisfied^  and  thus  even  here  below 
blessed, — as  the  power  by  which  it  is  impelled  and  empowered 
to  rule  over  sin,  and  to  act  in  a  way  that  $hall  be  pleasing  to 
God.^  , 

This  is  the  twofold  condition  of  the  Christian,  the  un- 
abolished dualism,  or,  as  we  may  say,  foUo^hring  Scripture  testi- 
mony still  more  closely,  the  unabolished  amtinomy.  The  state 
described  in  ch.  vii.  14-24,  and  that  described  ch.  viii.  5-17, 
are  involved  in  one  another,  as  the  apo$tle  says,  in  a  way 
that  is  altogether  unmistakeable,  in  ch.  vii.  256  and  viii.  1. 
The  Christian  is  not  privileged  to  experience  the  latter  state, 
without  at  times  also  being  compelled  to  experience  the  for- 
mer; and  he  does  not  experience  the  former,  without  being 
able  to  patiently  wait  for  the  latter,  (but  of  pure  and  unqua- 
lified grace.)  If  he  withdraws  himself  into  the  irvevfjui  of 
bis  vov^y  where,  by  communication  of  Christ's  Spirit,  is  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  new  man,  there  subsists  a  wall  of  separa- 
tion between  him  and  the  unblessed  disunion  :  he  enjoys  right- 
eousness, life,  and  peace;  and  he  performs  holy  deeds  from 

^  As  a  sketch  of  vhat  is  stated  in  the  section  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
RomaDs  just  explained,  occurs  Gal.  v.  16-18.  In  ver.  17,  the  disunion 
depicted  in  Rom.  yii.  14-24  is  declared ;  in  vers.  16  and  18,  the  spiritual 
elevation  above  that  disunion,  which  the  New  Testament  standing  of  grace 
makes  possible.  Uptvfcet,  in  ver.  17,  is  inclusively  of  the  yoD;,  generally  the 
internal  nature  of  the  man,  so  far  as  it  is  defined  by  the  divinely  originated 
beginning  of  a  new  personal  life.  In  a  similar  connection,  Peter  says  even 
(1  Pet.  ii.  11)  ^l/vxi'  By  the  latter  as  by  the  former  denomination,  is  meant 
the  spiritual-psychical  internal  nature  of  the  man,  not  as  it  is  by  nature, 
but  through  grace  by  the  power  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
"  The  power  of  sin,"  strikingly  says  H.  W.  Rinck,  agreeing  with  us  in  the 
interpretation  of  Rom.  viL,  ^*  which  before  had  its  citadel  in  the  spirit  and 
in  the  soul,  is  broken  and  forced  back  into  the  flesh.  It  certainly  has  still 
an  existence  in  the  soul :  it  is  busy  in  the  lower  life  of  the  soul,  and  reaches 
even  into  the  spirit,  and  pollutes  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  but  the  new  Ego, 
the  new  man,  ever  overcomes  it  anew,  and — ^what  we  especially  insist  on 
here,  in  conformity  with  Rom.  vii. — ^it  remains  uninvolved  with  sin,  even 
although  sin  exercises  a  power  that  is  still  often  victorious.  The  innermost 
Ego,  when  it  is  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  remains  separated  from  sin, 
and  subsists  in  constant  struggle  with  it,  until,  after  many  defeats  and 
victories,  it  finaUy  has  posseflsion  of  the  field." 
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this  centre,— -deeds  1  which  indeed  are  not  without  any  blot,  but 
still  are  accepted  before  God  as  holy,  because  they  have  tbeir 
origin  and  nature  f  jrom  the  Spirit  of  His  Son,  the  beloved  one. 
The  corporeity  with\  its  members  {a&fJM  and  fuKri)  is  not  yet 
spiritual,  but  fleshlir,  darkened  by  sin  and  death :  the  rums  is 
involved  in  a  struggle  for  the  light,  in  favour  of  which  it  has 
decided  against  the  (darkness,  and  b  imprisoned  in  the  never-" 
resting  struggle ;  but  the  spuit  of  the  nous  is  redeemed  from 
darkness  and  contest  in  Christ  the  Redeemer.  Here  the  Chris- 
tian has  his  life-gro|und,  and  therefore  he  is  no  longer  iv  r§ 
aapKi  (ch.  viii.  9).  I  In  the  forecourt  is  the  darkness  of  death 
(to  a&fia  vexpov  S*  oo^iaprrlcwy  ch.  viii.  10)  ;  in  the  holy  place  the 
light  glimmers  through  the  darkness  with  which  it  straggles 
(ch.  vii.  23;  Gal  v;  17);  in  the  holiest  of  all  are  enthroned 
righteousness,  life,  peace  (ch.  viii.  6,  10)  :  there  is  the  gentle 
stillness,  which  in  1  Pet.  iii.  4  is  said  to  be  the  essence  of  true 
womanhood  :  there  is  light,  and  thence  come  the  fraits  of  Ught, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  Spirit ;  for  in  the  scriptural 
language,  and  even  in  the  Pauline,  Trvevfia  and  <f>m  are  one 
and  the  same  thing  ^  (comp.  icapiro<;  rod  ^q)to9,  Eph.  v.  9,  with 
tcapiro^  Tov  Trvevfiaro^iy  Gal.  v.  22). 

We  have  now  examined  the  fact  of  the  life  of  regeneration. 
If  we  were  to  consider  the  fact  of  justification,  and  all  the 
agencies  and  experiences  of  grace  which  are  linked  with  this 
fundamental  fact,  we  should  overstep  the  limits  of  our  science. 
Mindful,  however,  of  the  risk  which  we  suggested  to  ourselves 
in  the  Prolegomena,  we  have  only  examined  'the  fundamental 
facts  ai)d  relations  which  proceed  from  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ.    Even  these  would  not  indeed  fall  into  the  domain  of 

^  The  object  of  the  spiritaal  affection,  says  J.  H.  Urainns  in  his  Theo- 
logia  Mystica^  is  rest  in  God,  that  sleep  of  grace  (sovmus  gratim)  contrasted 
with  the  sleep  of  natnre,  by  means  of  which  the  spirit  enters  as  into  a 
sacred  gloom,  so  that  in  the  dosed  eyes  of  the  understanding  (inteUectiui) 
it  understands  nothing  else  than  Grod  above  all  understanding :  the  will 
reposes  from  all  desires,  and  the  heart  from  all  affections ;  and  Uie  peace  of 
God  embraces  and  encircles  the  whole  new  man,  the  peace  which  is  higher 
than  all  reason,  which  passes  all  understanding.  This  repose  is  experienced 
more  or  lees  by  all  those  whom  the  Spirit  of  Gkxl  impels  in  the  spirit  of 
their  mind  (tit  spiritu  mentis  sum) ;  but  the  struggle  continues  none  the  lets, 
because  sin  continues  to  subsist  in  and  around  us :  we  taste  the  peace,  but 
its  full  enjoyment  awaits  us  in  that  home  where  God  shall  be  all  in  alL 
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psychology,  if  grace  only  made  an  ethical  alteration  in  the 
inner  man ;  but  they  become  the  subject  of  psychology,  by  the 
fact  that  grace  penetrates  and  changes  fundamentally,  newly 
creating  and  newly  moulding,  the  natural  pneumatico-psychical 
condition.  The  constitution  of  our  pneumatico-psychical  in- 
ternal nature,  in  the  condition  of  its  integrity,  in  the  state  of  the 
ruin  that  followed  the  fall,  and  in  the  state  of  the  begun  process 
of  its  restoration,  is  indeed  not  merely  distinct  superficially, 
but  to  its  profoundest  core.  The  human  soul  has  a  changeful 
history,  within  which  its  God-created  substance  continues  to 
subsist  indeed,  undestroyed,  although  it  passes  through  the  most 
diverse  kinds  of  phases  and  forms  of  being.  Pursuing  the 
history  further,  we  now  accompany  the  soul  into  the  future 
state.  Were  it  here  only  speculation  that  leads  us  where  our 
own  immediate  experience  ceases,  it  would  be  a  daring  and 
ineffectual  attempt.  But  our  guide  is  the  divine  revelation 
that  is  put  before  us  in  Scripture.  To  exhibit  the  psycholo- 
gical intimations  presented  by  Scripture,  and  which  are  not 
limited  to  this  present  temporal  state  of  things,  but  reach  back- 
wards and  forwards  into  the  everlasting  spiritual  world — this  is 
our  problem. 
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I. 

LUTHER'S  TRICHOTOMY. 

From  his  Exposition  of  the  Magnificat  of  tlie  Year  1521. 

VOL.  VU.  OF  THE  EDITION  OP  WALOH,  VOL.  XLV.  OF  THE  ERLAKGEN  KDITIOir. 

Scripture  divides  man  into  three  parts,  as  says  St  Paul 
(1  Thess.  V.  23) :  "  God,  the  one  God  of  peace,  sanctify  you 
through  and  through ;  that  thus  your  whole  spirit,  soul,  and 
BODY,  may  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  And  every  one  of  these  three,  together 
with  the  entire  man,  is  also  divided  in  another  way  into  two 
portions,  which  are  there  called  spirit  and  flesh.  Which 
division  is  not  natural,  but  attributive;  i,e,  nature  has  three 
portions — spirit,  soul,  and  body — and  they  may  all  together  be 
good  or  evil.  And  this  is  called  being  spirit  or  flesh,  of  which 
at  present  we  are  not  to  speak.^ 

The  First  Division. — ^The  spirit  is  the  highest,  noblest 
part  of  man,  wherewith  he  is  fitted  to  apprehend  intangible, 
invisible,  eternal  things ;  and  it  is  briefly  the  house  within  which 
the  faith  and  word  of  God  dwells.     Of  this  David  (Ps.  li.  10) 

I  *^  Man,"  says  Luther  elsewhere,  "  with  reason  and  will,  internal  and 
external,  with  body  and  soul,  is  called  flesh,  for  the  reason  that  he,  with 
all  his  powers,  internally  and  externally,  only  seeks  that  which  is  flesh,  and 
is  advantageous  to  the  flesh.  The  soul  is  tjius  deeply  immersed  into  the 
flesh,  80  that  it  wishes  to  preserve  and  protect  it  from  suffering  prejudice ; 
and  therefore  that  it  is  more  flesh  than  the  flesh  itself."  In  the  prdace  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  "Thou  art  not  to  understand  flesh  and  spirit  here 
in  such  a  way  as  that  flesh  alone  should  be  that  which  has  to  do  with  im* 
purity,  and  spirit  that  which  concerns  what  is  internal  in  the  heart;  but  St 
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says,  "  Lord,  make  in  my  most  inward  part  a  right  spirit,"  i.e. 
an  upright  strong  faith.  Again,  of  those  who  were  unbeliev- 
ing he  says  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  37),  "  For  their  heart  was  not  right 
towards  God,  and  their  spirit  was  not  in  faith  towards  God." 
(If  the  spirit  be  no  longer  holy,  nothing  besides  is  holy.  But 
the  spirit's  holiness  subsists  in  the  simple,  sincere  faith,  because 
the  spirit  does  not  concern  itself  with  tangible  things.  Only 
the  faith  of  the  spirit  is  important.) 

The  Second — ^the  soul — ^is  just  the  same  spirit  conformed 
to  nature,  but  still  in  another  agency;  namely,  in  that  in  which 
it  vitalizes  the  body  and  operates  through  it,  and  is  often  taken 
in  Scripture  for  the  life.  For  probably  the  spirit  might  live 
without  the  body,  but  the  body  does  not  live  without  the  spirit. 
We  see  this  division  as  it  lives  and  acts  even  in  sleep  also, 
and  without  intermission ;  and  its  manner  is  not  to  apprehend 
intangible  things,  but  such  as  the  reason  can  recognise  and 
estimate.  And  thus  the  reason  is  here  the  light  in  this  house ; 
and  when  the  spirit  does  not  enlighten,  as  with  a  higher  light, 
this  light  of  reason  rules ;  and  therefore  it  can  never  be  with- 
out error.  For  it  is  too  feeble  to  act  in  respect  of  divine  things.  • 
To  these  two  divisions  Scripture  appropriates  many  things  as 
eapientiam  and  scientiam — ^the  wisdom  to  the  spirit,  the  know- 
ledge to  the  soul ;  and  accordingly,  also,  hatred,  love,  desire, 
horror,  and  the  like. 

The  Third  is  the  body  with  its  members,  the  agencies  of 
which  are  only  bringing  into  exercise  and  use  what  the  soul 
knows  and  the  spirit  believes.  And  to  adduce  a  parallel  to  this 
from  Scripture,  Moses  made  a  tabernacle  with  three  distinct 
compartment's  (Ex.  xxvi.  33,  34,  xxvii.  9).  The  first  was  called 
sanctum  sanctorunij  within  which  dwelt  God,  and  there  was 
no  light  therein;  the  second  aanctumy  within  which  stood  a 
candlestick  with  seven  pipes  and  lamps.     The  third  was  called 

Paul,  as  Christ  (John  iii.  6),  calls  flesh,  all  that  which  is  bom  of  flesh,  the 
whole  man  with  body  and  soul,  with  reason  and  all  senses ;  for  the  reason 
that  everything  in  him  is  stirring  towards  the  flesh.  Therefore  that  thou 
mayest  know  to  call  him  fleshly  who  without  grace  thinks,  teaches,  talks  of 
high  spiritual  matters,  as  thou  probably  mayest  learn  it  from  the  works  of  the 
flesh  (Gal.  v.  19),  since  he  also  calls  heresy  and  hatred  works  of  the  flesh ; 
and  Bom.  viii.  8  says,  that  through  the  flesh  the  law  is  weakened,  which  is 
said  not  of  uncleanness,  but  of  all  sins,  and  most  of  all  of  unbelief,  which  is 
the  most  spiritual  sin  of  aU.** 
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atrium^  the  court;  and  it  was  under  the  open  heaven,  in  the 
h'ght  of  the  sun.  In  the  same  figure  a  Christian  man  is 
depicted.  His  spirit  is  sanctum  sanctorum^  God*s  dwelling-place 
in  dim  faith  without  light.  For  he  believes  what  he  does  not 
see,  nor  feel,  nor  apprehend.  His  soul  is  sanctum :  there  are 
seven  lights ;  that  is,  all  kinds  of  understanding,  discrimination, 
knowledge,  and  perception  of  bodily  visible  things.  His  body 
is  atriumj  which  is  manifest  to  every  man,  that  it  may  be  seen 
what  he  does  and  how  he  lives.  [If  to  a  Christian  his  spirit  be 
maintained  entire  and  complete  (irvevfia  oKoKKt^pov)^  the  soul 
and  the  body  may  also  continue  accordingly  without  error  and 
evil  works.  Otherwise  it  is  not  possible,  where  the  spirit  is 
faithless,  that  in  such  a  case  the  soul  and  the  whole  life  should 
not  go  wrong  and  ill ;  although  probably  they  avail  themselves 
of  good  intentions  and  imaginaUons,  and  use  special  devotion, 
and  have  pleasure  therein.  Let  this  for  the  present  be  suflScient 
for  the  illustration  of  the  two  words  souii  and  spirit,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  almost  used  in  common  in  the  Scripture.] 


II. 

UPON  THE  "SPIEIT  OP  THE  MIND." 

A.  From  the  "  Scriptural  Thoughts  of  the  Powers  of  Hie  Human 
Soulj*  of  Heinrich  Wilh,  Clemmens  {Prof,  and  Preacher  at 
Bebenhausen)} 

HEILBRONK,   1760,  8. 

The  powers  of  grace  that  operate  in  the  soul,  and  new  beget 
the  man,  determine  the  spirit  of  the  man,  which  afterwards 
penetrates  the  entire  soul ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  spirit's  abode  is 
in  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  soul,  it  is  called  the  spirit  of  the 
mind,  Trvevfia  tov  voo<:.  As  such  a  spirit  it  is  again  afterwards 
specially  subjected,  in  a  gratefully  passive  manner,  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  to  His  gracious  influences,  which  are  always  carried 
^  Communicated  as  the  only  endeavour  known  to  me  to  establish  the  idea 
of  'JFtivfAot  TOW  »oof,  spiritus  mentis.    See  above,  p.  185 ;  vid.  Observation  2. 
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forward  and  exalted  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithf ul^  and  is  related 
to  these  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  as  human  feeling  con- 
sidered in  itself  is  related  to  the  general  assistance  of  grace,  or 
to  that  grace  which  is  common  to  the  first  man  as  to  all  men. 
"  Spiritus  est  facultas  animae,"  says  in  this  sense  Bengel,  "quum 
ea  spiritus  divini  operationem  suaviter  patitur;  at  1/01/9  est 
facultas  animsB  foras  progredientis  et  cum  proximo  agentis, 
1  Cor.  xiv.  14." 

In  respect  of  the  Reason,  so  far  as  it  alone  rules,  the  word 
TTvevfjMy  which  points  to  a  foreign  power,  not  for  one  time  only, 
stands  as  a  manifest  proof,  that  in  the  Reason  man  has  a  definite 
ground  of  his  doings — ^peculiar,  it  is  true,  but  altogether  cor- 
rupted by  sin.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Reason  is  used  in 
good  understanding,  and  by  those  who  are  brought  under  grace, 
it  occurs  that  now  and  then  such  an  epithet  as  irpevfui  is  applied 
thereto ;  while  the  faithful,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are 
under  grace,  allow  their  reason  and  all  their  senses  to  be  ani- 
mated by  the  operations  of  grace,  and  receive  a  spirit  in  them- 
selves which  afterwards  may  receive  and  retain  in  the  innermost 
ground  of  the  soul  the  impressions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  does 
not  until  then  rightly  cany  on  and  complete  the  condition  of 
grace.  Thus  at  least  speaks  the  Holy  Scripture ;  for  otherwise 
it  could  not  be  known  why,  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  14,  irvevfjba  and  w>v9, 
spirit  and  understanding,  should  be  distinguished,  and  why,  ac- 
cording to  Eph.  iv.  23,  the  believer  is  daily  to  allow  himself  to 
be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  the  understanding,  irvevfjui  tov  voo^. 

If  the  Reason  works  under  grace,  it  becomes  ever  more 
qualified  to  comprehend  with  all  saints  what  is  the  breadth  and 
length,  and  the  depth  and  height,  of  the  knowledge  of  God 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  At  the  beginning,  it  abides  by  the 
first  omnipresent  grace  which  is  near  to  all  men ;  and  if  it  here 
proves  faithful,  it  will  become  from  time  to  time  invested  with 
new  grace,  and  so  pervaded,  that  a  spirit  of  understanding 
enlivens  its  doing  and  pleases  God;  and  that  these  powers  daily 
become  renewed,  awakened,  and  set  in  movement  to  the  praise 
of  the  wisdom  and  glory  of  the  great  God  and  the  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  by  the  help  of  the  good  Spirit,  and  the  gra- 
cious work  of  the  perfecting  Spirit,  and  His  constant  influx. 

Even  Id  the  innermoBt  ground  of  the  soul, 
MiDgle  themselves  with  the  most  childlike  sighs. 
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Thus,  then,  in  this  innermost  groand  of  the  soul,  the  Trvev/ia 
Tov  voe^j  the  spirit  of  the  mind  and  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
soul,  has  its  dwelling. 

B.  From  a  inediasval  pamphlet^  entitled  "  The  Life  of  the 
Thinking  SouV 

(MS.  OF  THE  TEAR  1486,  m  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  AUTHOR.) 

Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  soul  is  divided  into  three 
parts  in  the  Scripture,  and  each  part  has  its  specific  name. 
The  lowest  part  is  referred  to  the  lowest  powers ;  therefore  it  is  . 
named  a  soul  when  it  is  united  with  the  part  that  is  with  the 
body,  and  gives  to  the  body  a  life.  The  middle  part  of  the 
soul  is  called  a  spirit,  and  is  that  which  is  conformed  to  the 
three  highest  powers.  The  highest  part  of  the  soul  is  that  in 
which  these  three  powers  are  originally  in  union;  and  when 
effluent,  like  the  ray  from  the  sun,  it  is  called  a  mind  or 
thought,  and  is  the  apex  sharp  and  pointed  of  the  soul,  wherein 
{sdl.  the  apex)  the  image  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  impressed. 
And  it  is  so  noble,  that  no  appropriate  name  can  be  given  to 
it ;  but  it  is  described  in  many  words  as  best  it  can  be.  And 
this  is  the  highest  point  in  the  soul,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
spirit.  These  are  the  highest  powers,  which  must  precede  a 
separation  of  the  jsoul,  that  is,  between  the  soul  and  the  spirit. 
When  this  elevation  transpires  with  the  spirit,  all  is  free.  The 
division  which,  according  to  St  Paul's  words,  is  operative  in  us, 
is  the  living  and  powerful  word  of  God,  which  is  penetrating 
more  than  a  sword  that  cuts  on  both  sides,  by  which  the  spirit, 
free  from  all  things,  may  prosecute  its  subtle  work  of  inspection ; 
and,  as  St  Augustine  says,  nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  this 
dividing  between  the  soul  and  the  spirit,  since  they  are  essen- 
tially one  thing.  But  this  division  takes  place  for  this  reason, 
that  in  man  might  not  be  left  that  which  is  brutal  and  sensual, 
and  that  that  which  is  spiritual  in  man  might  soar  aloft  in 
freedom ;  so  that  he  may  thus  become  fitted  for  the  dignity  of 
beholding  the  divine  glory,  and  so  be  united  to  God,  and  trans- 
formed into  God's  own  image.  If  he  thus  depends  on  God,  he 
becomes  a  spirit  with  God. 
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UitTipOf  TOV  KetTUTtraaficiros, — Heb.  vi.  19. 
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SOUL  AND  SPIEIT  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  DEATH. 

Sec.  I. 

Sleep,  as  we  have  shown  in  Div.  IV.  Sec.  XIV.,  is  the  periodi- 
cal sinking  down  of  the  seventh,  sixth,  fifth  psjrchico-somatical 
form  of  life  retrogressivelj  into  the  fourth,  towards  the  first. 
The  activity  of  the  fourth,  third,  second,  first,  continues  in 
sleep,  and  is  partly  even  more  intense  and  perceptible  than  in 
waking.  If  the  activity  of  these  lower  forms  of  life  ceases 
also,  and  is  changed  into  its  opposite,  death  supervenes.  The 
heart  stiffens  (1  Sam.xxv.  37),  or  is  broken  (Jer.  xxiii.  9);  the 
blood  stands  still,  or  flows  forth  (in  the  case  of  a  violent  death) ; 
the  last  breath  is  drawn,  to  which  no  further  one  succeeds;  the 
body,  thrown  back  into  the  first  form  of  life  (that  of  the  p^i), 
sinks,  after  complete  extinction  of  all  animal  and  vegetative 
functions,  into  the  purely  elementary  (psyphico-chemical)  de- 
composing process  of  corruption  (Zuij>0opa)  in  the  womb  of 
the  earth  (Job  i.  21 ;  Ecclus.  xl.  1), — in  the  absolute  reverse  of 
the  embryonic  pi^ocess  of  formation  in  the  womb  of  the  woman 
(Ps.  cxxxix.  15). 

Death  therefore  is,  as  it  is  very  generally  named  in  Scrip- 
ture, a  falling  asleep,  but  such  an  one  as  overpasses  the  natural 
limit  which  is  set  to  mere  sleep.  For  sleep  is  only  the  relative, 
while  death  is  the  absolute,  opposite  of  waking ;  falling  asleep, 
therefore,  is  a  euphemism  for  dying  (John  xi.  11,  etc.).  He 
who  has  fallen  into  the  sleep  of  death  (njsn  JB^^  Ps,  xiii.  3),  sleeps 
D^y  ruB^  (Jer.  li.  39,  57).  In  the  sleeper,  the  soul  has  with- 
drawn itself  to  the  four  lowest  forms  of  life ;  in  the  dead  per- 
son, it  has  wholly  retired  in  the  direction  of  these  lower  forms 
out  of  the  body.  The  spontaneous  power  of  reawakening  is 
no  longer  there  (Job  xiv.  12). 
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It  is  the  fi^fij  whicliy  in  scriptural  langaage,  is  poured  out  in 
violent  death  (Isa.  liii.  12  ;  Ps.  cxli.  8),  and  is  breathed  forth  in 
every  kind  of  death  (Job  xi.  20,  xxxi.  39,  Jer.  xv.  9 ;  comp. 
Lam.  ii.  12,  1  Kings  xvii.  17).  Scripture  says  directly,  even 
that  the  soul  dies  (D^ort).  That  in  this  mode  of  expression 
(Num.  xxiii.  10,  Judg.  xvi.  30,  Job  xxxvi.  14;  comp.  Wisd.  i.  11, 
Mai^  iii.  4)  C^W  does  not  synecdochically  denote  the  person 
who  possesses  the  soul,  but  the  soul  itself,  is  proved  by  the  fre- 
quent form  of  speech  t5to  ^f^^*}^  Gen.  xxxvii.  21  (comp.  Btej  ^nin, 
Deut  xxii.  26),  according  to  which  it  is  the  soul  of  the  man 
which  in  killing  by  violence  is  fatally  stricken.  This  sounds 
wholly  materialistic ;  and,  indeed,  what  is  true  in  materialism, 
is  seen  without  qualification  in  Scripture. 

But  not  as  though  the  soul  in  itself,  as  distinct  from  the 
spirit,  were  mortaL  This  view,  which  attributes  to  man  a  brute 
and  perishable  soul  as  the  link  of  his  spirit  and  body,  we  must, 
after  having  often  postponed  its  discussion,  here  finally  get  rid  of. 
In  Scripture,  that  which  passes  over  from  man  when  he  dies, 
into  the  unseen  world,  Ps.  xlix.  19,  comp.  ver.  16,  xvi.  10  (Acts 
ii.  25),  XXX.  3,  is  called,  indeed,  not  only  Tpn^  but  also  W^  as 
well  as  that  which  returns  to  the  body  when  man  again  comes 
to  life  (1  Kings  xvii.  22) ;  and  the  departed  are  called  as  well 
-^pv^fU  (Apoc  vi.  9,  XX.  4,  comp.  Wisd.  iii.  1)  as  wpeufiara 
(1  Pet.  iii.  19,  Heb.  xii.  23).^  Of  the  dying  person  is  said  just 
as  much,  his  soul  goeth  forth  (Gen.  xxxv.  18),  as  his  spirit  goeth 

1  From  the  lxxX]}9/«  Tpttroroxap  diroyiyp»ftfihitp  ip  i^ifprnpol^^  i,e.  tlie 
church  which  is  still  straggling  here  bebw,  with  certain  expectancy  ol  the 
heavenly  inheritance, — ^the  church,  whose  new  birth  in  relation  to  the  still 
unglorified  remaining  creation  is  called  a  first  birth, — are  here  distingniahed 
the  x9fi/^«r»  d/x«/d»9  TtrtTuwfitiifttp,  i.e.  the  spirits  of  the  righteous,  of  the 
old  covenant,  and  of  those  added  to  them  of  the  new  covenant,  which 
exist  as  spirits  withdrawn  from  all  inward  and  outward  disturbances  of  the 
fleshly  Uf  e,  already  in  the  position  of  completion,  and  are  only  still  waiting 
for  the  exaltation  of  their  bodies  also  into  the  position  of  completion ; 
oomp.  the  song  of  the  three  children,  v.  63,  where  ^ptvfitartt  xmI  ^'vxm 
hxaiaif  are  called  upon  to  praise  the  Lord.  The  Sohar  calls  the  blessed  in 
heaven  K^^^^TI  pn^l*  Moreover,  we  remember  the  remarkable  saying  of 
Cicero:  0  prseclarum  diem,  cum  ad  illud  divinum  ammontm  conciUum 
caBtumque  proficiscar  cumque  ex  hac  turba  et  colluvione  discedam.  In 
Homer,  the  departed  are  usually  called  yf/vx»t\  but  he  also  says,  IL  vH.  129, 
0vfiQp  dxo  fctMaif  ^vpcii  i6/A09  "AiTies  iiff». 
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forth  (Ps.  cxivi.  4 ;  Ecclus.  xxxviiL  23 ;  Wisd.  xvi.  14)  ;  of  the 
person  who  dies  voluntarily,  just  as  much  that  he  surrenders 
his  spirit  (John  xix.  30),  or  yields  it  up  (Matt,  xxvii.  50),  as 
that  he  surrenders  or  yields  up  his  soul  (Acts  xv.  26).  This 
going  out,  this  surrender  of  the  spirit,  attends  the  last  drawing 
of  breath  (Eccles.  viii.  8) :  the  breath  is  the  sensible  manifesta- 
tion of  life,  which,  in  the  widest  extent,  has  its  causal  subject 
in  the  spirit,  rn"»  or  noK^i  (yid.  Sec.  II.).  Therefore,  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  designation  of  dying  is  as  well  i/cirpieiv 
as  i/cy^vx€iv ;  in  respect  of  which  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
former  is  used  thrice,  for  an  obvious  reason,  of  the  death  of 
Jesus :  the  latter  is  used  thrice  (in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles)  of 
the  punishment  of  death  of  sinners. 

How  could  this  interchange  of  rn*!,  mvevfia,  and  B^W,  ^fnrxrjy 
be  possible  when  death  is  spoken  of,  if  the  soul  perished  in 
death,  and  if  it  were  not  attested,  even  in  the  midst  of  death, 
that  spirit  and  soul,  as  prineipium  principians  and  prindpium 
principiatum  of  human  individual  life,'  are  inseparably  united 
in  unity  of  essence  and  causal  connection  ?  ^  Plainly,  therefore, 
according  to  Scripture,  soul  and  spirit  outlast  the  corruption  of 
the  body.  And,  nevertheless,  it  is  true  of  the  soul,  in  a  certain 
sense,  that  it  dies.  It  dies,  so  far  as  it  was  wont  to  centralize 
in  itself  the  natural  powers  of  the  body,  and  to  pervade  the 
organs  of  the  body  with  its  own  spirit-like  life.  It  does  not 
die,  so  far  as  it  is  of  the  spirit  (Matt.  x.  28)  ;  but  it  dies,  so  far 

^  As  once  in  earlier  times  was  eipressed  by  Heyder  in  his  work,  Eccle- 
siastx  de  Immortalilate  animi  quaUs/uerit  senteniia  (1888),  that,  according 
to  Old  Testament  representation,  the  spirit  returns  to  God ;  the  soul,  on 
the  other  hand,  enters  into  Hades.  So  lately,  Strobel  (Znr  Eschatologie^ 
Luth.  Zeitschrifl,  1855,  iii.)  has  sought  to  prove  that  Scripture  teaches  that 
the  departed  soul  enters  into  the  kingdom  of  death  (Hades) ;  the  separated 
spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  into  a  condition  of  bliss,  or  perdition.  Upon  the 
anthropological  fundamental  text,  Gen.  ii.  7,  he  says  (Ic,  p.  494),  *'  He 
"who  doubts  of  the  possibility  of  the  separation  in  question,  should  consider 
that  (jren.  ii.  7  does  not  stand  thus :  God  made  the  body  out  of  the  earth, 
and  breathed  into  it  soul  and  spirit,  and  thus  man  was  made.  Having  first 
created  body  and  soul  (man)  already,  the  Lord  breathed  into  him  the  life- 
giving  spirit,  by  which  his  soul,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  brute, 
became  a  living  one.  Spirit  and  soul  are  not  contemporaneous  in  Adam, 
were  not  even  given  in  one  kind  of  manner :  he  received  the  latter,  like  all 
other  psychic  creatures,  by  his  creation  from  the  earth  ;  the  former  subse- 
quently out  of  God^s  mouth."    But  I  find  it  now,  as  ever,  just  as  much 
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as  it  has  become  of  the  body.  Its  life  that  has  emanated  from 
the  spirit,  endures ;  bat  its  life  that  is  immanent  in  the  body, 
perishes  with  the  body  itself.^ 

The  matter  of  fact  is  not,  however,  this,  that  the  soul  with- 
draws itself  gradnally  from  the  body,  in  the  degree  in  which 
the  body  dies.  If  the  case  were  thus,  we  could  only  speak  figu- 
ratively, only  per  zeugma^  of  a  death  of  the  soul.  But  the  fact, 
as  both  Scripture  and  experience  attest,  is  otherwise.  The  soul 
goes  forth  from  the  body  (•''*ttr,  Gen.  xzxv.  18)  not  without 
resistance :  it  seeks  to  maintain  itself  in  the  body  as  long  as 
possible  (1  Kings  xvii.  17),  until  at  length  it  succumbs  power- 
lessly,  when  its  connection  with  the  body  is  forcibly  severed 
(Job  xxvii.  8,  ^.  9 ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  12).  It  is  the  light  of  the 
bodily  life ;  and  when  this  light  bums  clearly  no  longer,  it  still 
flickers  and  glimmers  on,  until  it  finally  goes  out  (Isa.  xliiL  17). 
It  would  lead  to  no  result  if  we  were  to  consider  at  length  the 
biblical  figures  of  that  power  which  comes  more  especially  over 
the  body  and  the  soul  in  dying  (vid.  Div.  IV.  Sec.  X.).  It  is 
indeed  intelligible  of  itself,  that  man  would  experience  no  pain 
at  all  if  he  had  not  a  soul  in  which  the  pain-exciting  bodily 
affections  are  reflected.  Therefore  the  soul,  because  it  is  the 
subject  of  the  bodily  life,  of  sensation,  and  all  its  shadowings,  is 
moreover  the  peculiar  subject  of  the  suffering  of  death ;  and 
being  this,  it  is  impossible  that  the  suffering  of  death  should 

oontradictory  of  this  scriptnral  statement  as  generally  of  the  scriptoral 
representation,  that  the  human  soul  was  already  in  existence  before  the 
divine  inbreathing,  and  did  not  oome  into  existence  by  means  of  this  in- 
breathing. It  is  trae,  Str5bel  reminds  me  (Luth.  Zeitschr,  1857,  p.  764) 
that  I  teach  what  is  substantially  the  same,  when  I  say  that  '*  in  the  body 
formed  by  Qod  there  were  living  powers,  but  they  were  not  yet  oomlxned 
into  unity  of  life."  But  in  vain :  in  my  view,  the  soul  is  not,  even  in  the 
brute,  to  say  nothing  of  man,  a  resultant  of  natural  forces ;  for  in  all 
creatures,  whether  they  be  unendowed  with  soul,  or  endowed  with  soul,  or 
deprived  of  soul,  natuial  powers  are  actually  operative. 

^  Materialism  only  acknowledges  the  latter  life.  Of  old  it  said,  o  x6y^ 
9^tf0ip  h  Ktvvntu  x»plU{  hfiQit  (Wisd.  ii.  2) ;  in  the  present  day,  *'  thought 
is  a  phosphorescence  of  the  brain  ;*'  in  opposition  to  which,  J.  von  liebig  has 
observed  that  the  bndn  does  not  contain  phosphorus,  but  only  phosphoric 
add,  which  does  not  shine  at  all;  and  that  our  bones,  which  contain  four 
hundred  times  more  phosphorus,  ought  in  such  a  case  to  poasefls  the  wisest 
thoughts.  More  cautiously,  and  not  assailable  in  this  manner,  runs  the  say- 
ing, **  Without  phosphorus,  no  thought." 
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result  in  death,  unless  the  soul  itself  were  stricken  with  death« 
The  soul  dies,  and  yet  it  subsists  on.  The  body,  moreover, 
continues  to  exist,  but  decomposing  and  decomposed  in  its  fun- 
damental elements.  The  soul  continues  to  exist  as  the  emanat- 
ing doxa  of  the  spirit.  In  what  else,  therefore,  can  its  death 
consist,  than  in  the  fact  of  its  being  driven  forcibly  back  to 
that  from  which  it  originated  ?  The  body  continues  to  exist, 
even  in  corruption,  i.e.  while  its  elements,  passing  forth  from 
the  bond  of  the  living  organism,  arrange  themselves  in  new 
and  more  simple  partially  gaseous  and  putrid  associations.  But 
the  soul — ^that  monad  which  united  the  body  into  a  compact 
life — cannot  corrupt  as  the  body  corrupts.  Its  life  subsists  in 
emanation ;  and  its  death,  or,  if  it  be  preferred  thus  to  speak,  its 
corruption,  consists  in  remanation.  It  can  no  longer  hold  its 
ground  against  the  Turba,  which  has  possessed  itself  of  the 
body  with  its  natural  powers,  and  its  own  powers.  Constrained 
to  recoil  to  the  lowest  forms  of  its  bodily  self-manifestation,  it 
must  at  length  vacate  the  body,  the  place  of  its  dominion.  De- 
throned and  driven  to  flight,  it  returns  to  the  spirit  from  which 
it  went  forth  royaUy  and  masterfully  to  conquer  and  to  rule. 

But,  inasmuch  as  the  soul  forsakes  the  body,  the  spirit  also 
which  pervaded  the  body  by  means  of  the  soul  is  isolated 
therefrom.  This  isolation,  if  we  regard  death  in  itself  as  the 
punishment  of  sin,  is  absolutely  no  enfranchisement.  For,  to 
dwell 'in  the  body,  to  endow  it  with  soul,  and  to  live  itself  forth 
therein,  is  the  innate  nature  and  destination  of  the  human 
spirit.  It  is  therefore  an  unnatural  condition  into  which  the 
spirit  is  thrown  back  by  means  of  death.  The  downfall  of  the 
soul  is  also  the  downfall  of  the  spirit.  Deprived  of  the  body  of 
which  it  ought  to  be  the  life  culminating  in  self-consciousness, 
and  in  which  it  has  the  proximate  material  and  the  proximate 
means  of  this  life,  even  the  spirit  becomes  surrounded  with 
darkness.  For  death  is  vu^  (John  ix.,  4).  But  such  a  sur- 
rounding with  night  is  possible.  For  the  essence  of  death 
consists  in  the  man's  becoming  again  the  .same  as  he  was.  The 
existence  of  the  spirit,  however,  which  began  with  unconscious- 
ness, may  also  be  thrown  back  into  unconsciousness.  The 
spirit  which  proceeded  from  Ood,  when  He  created  man  (Gen. 
ii.  7),  when  it  was  to  become  a  human  spirit,  attained  to  self- 
consciousness  for  the  first  time  in  its  association  with  the  body ; 
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and  since  humanity  has  propagated  itself,  by  the  mode  of  be- 
getting,  forth  from  that  creative  beginning,  that  is  also  the 
mode  of  its  development.     Therefore,  when  the  association  of 
the  spirit  with  the  body  ceases,  that  which  is  agreeable  to 
nature,  in  that  which  is  contrary  to  nature,  is  this :  that  the 
spirit  is  transplanted  back  into  that  restraint  of  its  self-consci- 
ousness with  which  its  existence  began.    That  actually,  through 
the  darkening  of  death,  the  most  intense  effulgurations  of  its 
nature  springing  from  God  thrill  throughout  it, — as  Cicero  says, 
^^  appropinquante  morte  anima  multo  est  divinior," — does  not 
prove  the  contrary.    This  is  usually  explained  by  the  fact,  that 
the  spirit,  in  proportion  as  its  union  with  the  body  becomes  more 
loose,  becomes  the  more  capable  of  purely  and  freely  attesting 
its  own  self  ;^  but  this  view  of  death  as  a  process  of  enfranchise- 
ment, according  to  natural  law,  is  unscriptural.     Only  this  is 
true,  that  with  the  final  sinking  into  sleep  are  associated  intense 
dreaming  phenomena,^  in  that  the  spirit  does  not  suffer  the 
violence  wherein  death  consists  without  collecting  together  its 
whole  power,  in  order  to  defend  itself  therefrom,  and  to  lift  itself 
above  it.    But  it  does  suffer  it,  as  every  injury  of  the  body  that 
brings  it  near  to  death  proves.    This  is  the  fact  to  which  mate- 
rialism points  with  contemptuous  look  of  triumph.     It  may  not 
be  denied.    Death  as  such,  does  not,  it  is  true,  force  man  back 
into  nothing  absolutely,   but  back  within  the  limit  of  that 
nothingness  which  preceded  his  coming  into  being.    That  man 
continues  self-conscious  throughout  death,  and  tliat  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  live  although  he  dies, — this  is  the  operation  of  redeem- 
ing grace,  which,  for  all  who  lay  hold  on  it,  changes  death  into 
life,  and  permits  us  sometimes  to  behold  in  the  countenance  of 
dying  persons  the  bright  gleam  of  the  heaven  opened  to  them.' 
This  redeeming  grace  has,  even  for  those  who  reject  it,  placed 
a  limit  to  the  power  of  death. 

1  See,  for  example,  Petocz,  Ansicht  der  WeU  (1838),  p.  408. 

^  Gbschel,  Der  Mensck  diesseits  ujid  jettseits,  p.  43.  In  death,  sleep  is 
perfected,  as  Kuru^optt^  sinking ;  bat,  moreover,  the  dream  is  perfected  as 
dfa^opiy  raising. 

^  An  illustration,  confirmed  to  me  by  an  eye-witness,  is  the  death  of  a 
lad  of  five  years  old,  related  in  the  Kleinen  Barmer  Missionsfreundf  1858, 
No.  9.  About  half -past  one  o'clock  he  bowed  his  dear  head :  the  eye 
appeared  broken.  Then  at  once  he  folded  his  hands,  raised  his  head, 
opened  his  eyes  wide,  and  looked  in  silent  amazement  for  about  two  minutes 
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THE  TEUE  AND  THE  FALSE  IMMOETAUTY.i 

Sec.  IL 

It  Is  contrary  to  experience  as  well  as  to  Scripture,  to  say  that 
man  is  immortal ;  for  man,  in  fact,  dies.  He  is  spoken  of  as  the 
frail  and  perishable  t^^^t ;  he  resembles,  in  respect  of  mutability, 
a  fading  flower  and  a  fleeing  shadow  (Job  xiy.  2,  and  passim). 
The  son  of  Adam  is  not  immortal — ovk  aBavara^  (Ecclus.  xvii. 
30).  Moreover,  it  is  just  as  little  scriptural  to  say  that  the  soul 
is  immortal,  and  that  the  spirit  is  immortal :  for  Scripture  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  of  the  soul,  that  it  dies ;  and  of  the  spirit, 
although  it  does  not  indeed  say  that  it  dies,  yet  it  says  nowhere 
that  it  is  immortal.  ]Man  was  created  by  God  in  the  position 
of  posse  non  moriy  that  he  might  thence  attain  to  the  position 
of  non  posse  moriy  or  of  everlasting  life  {h^  a<f>6apalay  Wisd. 
ii.  23) :  he  was,  according  to  the  design,  and  so  far  certainly  by 
nature,  immortal.^  But  after  he  had  fallen  from  this  his  desti- 
nation, immortality  {aJOavaaia  or  a<f>6apala)  only  exists  for  him 

apwards.  An  inexpressible  loftiness  sate  upon  his  oonntenance,  his  eyes 
lightened,  and  his  face  was  overflowed  with  a  bright  gleam.  Full  of 
amazement,  and  with  the  crj  of  astonishment,  we  stood  around  his  bed. 
None  of  as,  although  some  had  already  stood  by  many  hundred  deathbeds, 
had  ever  seen  such  an  one :  it  was  a  lightning  flash  of  eternity,  granted 
bodily  for  a  few  moments,  according  to  Grod's  gracious  pleasure,  to  mortal 
sinful  eyes. 

^  As,  from  this  paragraph  forward,  spirit  and  soul  come  into  considera- 
tion almost  entirely  in  respect  of  the  similarity  of  their  future  destiny, 
founded  in  their  indissolubility  and  unity  of  nature,  therefore  henceforth 
**8oul  '*  will  be  used  more  frequently  than  elsewhere,  in  such  a  way  as  that 
the  spirit  is  included  in  the  idea — in  like  manner  as  God,  in  respect  of  His 
doza,  is  named,  inclusively  of  His  essence,  K^DC^i  oupupds,  or  even  plainly  the 

*  Hahn,  Theologie  der  N.  T,  i.  389.  I  so  far  also  agree  with  Hermann 
Schultz,  Die  Voraussetzungen  der  christl,  Lehre  von  der  Unsterblichkeit^  1861, 
that  the  personal  continuance  of  being,  and  especially  the  everlasting  life 
of  man,  has  no  physical  necessity  actually  founded  in  creation.  But  the 
moral  conditioning  is  not  such  as  that  therefrom  would  follow  a  conclusive 
annihilation  of  evil,  to  which  the  chain  of  this  theologian^s  argument 
amounts.  Scripture  teaches  an  eternal  personal  continuance  of  being  of 
all  personal  nature. 
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rut  Tvrf-a,  wiJi-ii  Ljs  Laui  b:ii  rf  b:tfr-  \ 
i^TfM<.T.2  u>  kf  Bsacr^er  'TXr.  IIL  Sec  IL 
tp<'rit  aLw>  tSLape,  cadi  lo  ks  o«m  v^.    Racr  and 
avar  from  one  aarj(}:£r;  asd  tae  wcctL.  t»  viick  d 
retreated,  fijkis  kiel^  m  far  mh  m  djscKdo&d*  i 
4,'v:^  of  <kadi.    Even  of  tiie  spcnts  of  ^m  jmA  an 
this  H  tbeesMey  ikbxigb  it  ■  nid  odrptr  r^ruBa.' 
eaflf  the  deceaied  altog^ecbct^  sot  iMrd^  tixsr 
and  teaches  that  the  dead,  not  inerdj  that  their  boifiesy  ] 
for  t};e  ruonectioii  ii  a  xestofatioa  of  the  |ifiwiiil 
that  H  diaidred  bj  death* 

Death  if  oofueqaentlj  die  final  destior  of  the  vhole  i 
How  then  k  it  poisible,  qmt  from  redempdoo,  to  speak  of  the 
imnuyrUditj  of  man,  or  eren  oolj  of  the  iminuttaKtrof  his  aool  f 
If  we  nnderstand,  bj  immortality  of  die  tool,  its  imfissofaifailitjr 
as  the  resok  of  its  simple  nature,  the  expresskn  does  not  affirm 
what  we  bare  in  riew.  For  that  that  whidi  is  not  oompotnided 
cannot  be  dissolred,  k  self-evident;  hot  k  ererrthing  which 
cannot  perish  in  the  waj  of  dissolotion,  thetefoie  al  necessi^ 
eternal? 

>  See  the  ftmrngn  in  t.  HaitoB,  Das  Budk  v<m  der  SgypdaAem  Mfttaiem 
(1868),  pp.  14,  111. 

'  Aif^if  or  A/«Xw/f,  as  Zacharias,  biibop  of  Ifitykiie,  krreB  to  aaj  in  his 
Diahgtu  of  the  Beginning  of  the  World  and  ofHmmamtg. 

<  This  distinction  k  to  be  obierTed.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  might  he 
iftid  the  dead  in  Hades,  bat  in  the  Kew  Testamoit  it  cannot  be  said  the 
dead  in  hearen,  although  they  are  indoded  when  we  admowledge  a  resor- 
reciion  of  the  dead,  and  Christ  as  the  judge  of  the  liring  and  the  dead. 
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~  -  Even  if  we  understand,  by  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 

-  "       the  spirit,  their  incapability  of  annihilation,  the  expression  is, 

to  say  the  least,  unscriptund.    For  death  and  annihilation  in 
Scripture  are  not  by  any  means  coincident  ideas.    In  general, 

-  -       Scripture  nowhere  says  that  anything  whatever  of  what  has 
—       been  created  is  annihilated ;  and,  so  far  as  our  inquiry  reaches, 

we  see  no  atom  perish.    But,  from  the  nature  of  things,  it 
.-^       by  no  means  follows,  that  God's  word  of  might  cannot  again 
transplant  into  nonentity  that  which  it  has  called  into  existence. 
And  if  such  a  conclusion  followed  from  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
:        still  actual  continuance  of  being  and  self-conscious  continuance 
of  being  are  far  from  being  necessarily  associated.    Whence 
can  it  be  concluded  that  human  souls  continue  to  subsist  indi- 
vidually, since  the  souls  of  the  brutes  are  confessedly  taken 
back  into  the  entire  spirit  of  nature,  of  which  they  are  indivi- 
duations?    That  which  is  constituted  by  way  of  emanation 
-^  may  also  be  taken  back  by  way  of  remanation  (Ps.  civ.  29;  Job 

xxxiv.  14). 

But  in  view  of  the  personality  which  distinguishes  the 
human  soul  from  the  brute  soul,  annihilation,  or  remanation 
of  the  former,  is  assuredly  an  idea  of  extreme  improbability. 
For  personal  freedom  is  the  inexhaustible  ground  of  possibiUty 
of  an  endless  development;  and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 
this  development,  in  its  origin,  or  broken  off  from  its  middle, 
and  the  fulness  of  substance  which  the  human  soul  has  attained 
by  means  of  free  life,  should  be  forcibly  extinguished.  With 
equal  conviction,  the  doubt  is  met  by  another  consideration.  To 
the  doubting  question  of  Eccles.  iii.  21,  the  Preacher^s  own  de- 
claration of  ch.  iii.  11  may  be  used  as  a  reply,  in  case  this  is  to 
be  translated,  "  God  has  given  eternity  in  the  heart  of  men."  ^ 
In  the  nature,  t.^.  in  the  inborn  constitution  of  man,  there  is  the 
capability  of  conceiving  of  eternity,  the  struggle  to  apprehend 

1  Just  in  the  same  way  Oehler  translates  in  his  able  work,  Die  Grund- 
zOge  der  aUtest,  Weisheit  (1855).  **  The  satisfaction,'*  thus  he  explains  it, 
*^  which  man  attains  from  his  action  and  work  is  wasted,  as  has  been  shown 
chap.  ii.  12,  as  soon  as  he  reflects  that  he  thereby  attains  no  result  which 
lasts  beyond  his  passing  existence.  That  man  cannot  help  striving  after 
that  which  is  imperishable,  is  the  first  meaning  of  the  words, — Grod  has 
put  eternity  in  man's  heart."  In  poBt-l»blical  Hebraism  tffiV  signifies  not 
only  eternity  backwards  and  forwards  as  incalculable  duration,  bat  also 
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the  everlasting,  the  longing  after  eternal  life.  Although  we 
may  not  thence  conclude  that  man  is  derived  from  eternity,  it 
is  yet  certain  that  he  is  designed  for  eternity.  The  conclusion 
is  irrefragable,  as  also  the  Cartesian  conclusion  from  the  idea 
of  a  God  to  the  being  of  a  God  is  irrefragable.  This  is  the, 
so  called  by  the  ancients,  argumentum  ab  appetiiu  cetemitatis} 

Pantheism,  indeed,  which  makes  a  divinity  of  an  absolute 
nature  that  individualizes  itself  in  a  blind  necessity,  and  takes 
itself  back  out  of  the  individualization,  escapes  both  arguments 
for  personal  continuance  of  existence^  by  being  satisfied  with  an 
impersonal  expansion  in  that  absolute  nature, — an  issue  of  life 
which  may  please  an  eccentric  or  thoughtless  person,  but  which 
surely  sheds  no  smile  upon  a  dying  man.  The  existence  of 
man,  if  it  ends  in  such  a  hopeless  drowning  death  as  this,  be- 
comes the  most  desperate  enigma.  Only  in  view  of  personal 
continuance  of  being,  is  it  such  an  enigma  as  can  hope  for 
solution :  and  personal  continuance  of  existence  has  as  its  fun- 
damental postulate  the  existence  of  a  personal  God;  for  its  final 
ground,  the  free  determination  of  will  of  this  God.  But  im- 
mortality and  personal  continuance  of  being  are,  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, not  absolutely  co-extensive  ideas.  Only  the  man  who  is 
united  with  God  the  immortal,  through  Christ  who  is  risen 
again,  is  immortal.  For  such  an  one  temporal  death  has  lost 
the  nature  of  death ;  for  all  other  men,  a  limit  is  only  placed 
to  temporal  death.  Personal  continuance  of  existence,  more- 
over, has  its  final  reason  in  the  counsel  of  redemption,  whose 
self-realization  demands  the  continuance  of  personal  being  of 
entire  humanity.  Withoutj  therefore,  dwelling  long  upon  the 
probable  reasons  for  that  future  continued  existence  that  are 
based  in  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  biblical  psychology  has 
to  seek  for  the  solution  of  its  eschatological  enigma  in  the 
revealed  mystery  of  the  counsel  of  redemption. 

the  world  as  that  which  endures  incalculably  («/«yj  seculum).  Biblical  lan- 
guage as  yet  knows  not  the  word  in  the  latter  signification ;  and  therefore 
the  words  of  the  Preacher  must  not  be  understood  of  the  impulse  of  man 
to  reflect  upon  the  luuverse. 

^  e,g,  in  Dannhauer,  CoUtgium  Psychologicum  (1627),  p.  128,  and  Christ. 
Aug.  Orusius,  Metaph,  sec  483.  Comp.  Oetinger  in  Barth's  SuddeuUcheH 
OriginaUeny  i.  42.  The  sensus  communis  is  the  hidden  thing  of  man,  a 
senstu  tacitus  mtemitatis ;  or  as  Solomon  says,  *^  God  has  placed  th^y  i.e. 
the  hidden  eternity,  in  the  heart  of  man.** 
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THE  FUTUEE  STATE  AND  THE  EEDEMPTION. 

Sec.  m. 

Death  in  its  sensible  aspect  is  a  return  to  the  dust  (Gen. 
iii.  19).  This  is  the  destiny  of  the  body.  On  the  particular 
destiny  of  the  spirit  and  the  soul^  the  word  of  divine  wrath  was 
silent.  Therefore  there  was  thought  to  be  no  special  revela- 
tion ;  but  on  the  ground  of  that  word  of  wrath,  the  destiny  of 
the  spirit  was  conceived  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  body. 
As  the  body  is  inherited  by  the  grave,  thus  the  inner  part  of 
the  earth  ^  receives,  as  into  a  retreat,  the  bodiless  spirit, — a 
representation  not  contradictory  of  the  nature  of  the  spirit. 
For  although  the  spirit  is  no  eatensurrif  it  may  still  be  locally 
restrained;  it  is  indeed  so  restrained  so  long  as  man  lives  in  the 

'  That  Scheol  was  ooncoived  of  as  sub-terrene,  is  maxufest  not  only  from 
the  collective  expressions  referring  thereto,  e.g.  Ps.  Ixiii.  10,  Ezek.  xxyi.  20, 
xxxiL  18,  Job  xxvi.  5,  but  also  from  the  history  of  the  company  of  Eorah 
(Num.  xvi.  30,  33),  and  the  appearance  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xxviiL  13). 
Certainly  we  are  not  to  conceive  of  any  localization,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  present  state ;  and  perhaps  it  m  this  which  Hofmann  means  to  say, 
Schrifthetveis,  i.  492,  **  When  the  Schedl  is  called  deep,  it  is  not  meant 
to  be  so  understood  as  if  it  were  anywhere  deep  down  under  us,  but  it  goes 
down  subterraneoualy,  just  as  immeasurably  deep  as  it  goes  up  on  high 
towards  heaven;"  for  the  last  *' if  is  not  to  be  referred  to  ScheOL  Strobel 
goes  further  when,  /.c,  he  teaches  that  "the  separated  souls  partially  sojourn 
also  in  the  regions  of  the  invisible  world,  which  in  the  Apocalypse  are 
called  heaven,  i.e.  not  in  the  home  of  the  blesMd,  but  in  that  part  of  the 
invisible  world  which  bodiless  creatures  of  good  and  evil  kind  have  in  com- 
mon with  one  another."  He  asserts  of  the  souls  under  the  altar,  Apoc.  vi., 
^^  For  them  Hades  is  in  heaven,"  with  the  remark,  "  A  super-terrene,  supra- 
mundane  Hades  of  souls  is  far  more  consistent  with  Scripture  teaching 
than  a  sub-terrene  and  sub-mundane  one."  I  am  compelled  to  declare  the 
limitation  of  Hades  in  this  form,  even  in  spite  of  Strdbel*s  reply  (Luih. 
Zeitschr.  1857,  pp.  769-771),  to  be  unscriptural ;  because  he  proceeds 
from  the  assumption  that  soul  and  spirit  separate  themselves  in  death,  and 
that  the  former  always  is  allotted  to  Hades :  he  is  compelled  to  ihake  the 
heavenly  state  of  the  martyr-souls  (Apoc.  vi.  9)  one  which,  although  it  is 
found  in  heaven,  is  yet  in  Hades.  Hades  is,  indeed,  the  kingdom  of  death ; 
but  where  God's  etcomal  altar  stands,  there  is  heaven  in  the  highest  sense — 
mirrog  o  ovpupog,  into  which  Christ  has  entered  (Heb.  ix.  24).    This  one  text 
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present  state.  Although  itself  unallied  to  space,  it  is  limited  in 
the  local  body,  and  within  and  not  outside  of  it.^ 

The  state  of  the  spirit,  or  of  the  soul,  in  Sche61,^  was  not 
conceived  of  as  an  enfranchised  and  more  perfect  state ;  but, 
since  all  the  life  of  man  is  naturally  carried  on  by  means  of 
the  body,  as  a  state  deprived  of  actuality — Abound;  and,  as  death 
is  a  doom  of  God*s  wrath,  as  a  state  cut  off  from  God's  grace, 
and  from  communion  with  Him, — as  a  hklf-life  in  the  darkness 
of  the  abyss,  not  without  consciousness  and  remembrance  and 
fellowship,  but  all  only  in  feeble  passing  remnants,  and  the 
like  in  respect  of  good  and  evil,  without  any  view  of  a  return 
to  the  upper  world,  or,  which  is  the  same  things  without  any 
prospect  of  redemption. 

This  is  the  most  ancient  notion  of  Schedl.  li  was  especially 
in  that  want  of  distinction  and  want  of  hope  that  it  assumed 
the  pure  reflex  of  the  word  of  divine  wrath,  not  without  ad- 
mixture of  the  hyperbolic  fear  of  death  found  in  the  Old 

overthrowB  that  fake  aasamptioii.  All  souls  do  not  come  into  Hades ;  and 
that  the  soul  of  a  man  may  be  foond  there  whfle  his  spirit  is  in  the  heaven 
of  the  blessed,  is  a  notion  just  as  contrary  to  reason  as  to  Scripture;  opposed 
to  which,  the  view  of  Jong  Stilling  (in  his  Knowledge  of  Saints,  and  its 
Apology),  who  places  the  peculiar  hell  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
regards  Hades  as  the  mid-region  between  hell  and  heaven,  is  indeed  not 
contrary  to  reason,  but  at  least  finds  no  support  in  Scripbire.  For  the 
rest,  we  acknowledge  with  v.  Rudloff,  p.  831,  ^^If  even  Holy  Scripture 
points  very  definitely  to  earthly  localities  of  the  kingdom  of  death,  still 
that  kingdom  cannot,  as  a  region  of  immaterial,  and  therefore  of  qniitual 
being,  be  subjected  to  the  laws  of  locality  of  material  beings,  in  the  degree 
in  which  the  things  of  the  visible  world  are  so.  There  are  spiritual  locali- 
ties, of  which  we  can  have  no  idea,  very  probably  extending  themselves 
throughout  the  whole  dimension  of  visibility,  and  beyond  it.**  Still,  we  here 
commend  to  inquiring  comparison  the  chapter  upon  the  localities  of  the  in- 
termediate state,  in  0.  W.  Rinck's  work  upon  the  state  after  death  (1861). 

^  In  the  local  body,  as  say  the  ancients,  the  spirit  is  non  localiter  <c. 
dimensive  sed  definitive.  The  scholastics  (Bonaventura,  Occam,  and  others) 
say  instead  diffinitive  as  the  opposite  of  circumscriptive, 

*  For  what  of  man  could  be  in  Sch'edl  unless  it  were  his  soul?  When 
in  Baruch  ii.  17  it  is  said  of  the  dead  in  Hades,  «9  i^i^^n  ro  Trwtvftm  dvo  riw 
ffxA^T^vtfjr  «t*T6iy,  from  whose  inward  parts  the  spirit  was  taken,  ^^spirit** 
is  not  the  spiritus  vitaUs  withdrawn  from  them  (as  Schott  in  his  Licentia^ 
tensckrift  at  Gottingen,  Veteris  testamenti  de  hominis  Immortcditate  Sen- 
tentia  iUustrata,  1860,  declares),  but  the  spirit  itself  disembodied,  and 
leading  a  shadowy  life  in  Hades. 
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Testament)  and,  in  its  fantastic  picturing,  not  without  mythologic 
elements.^  But  in  itself  it  was  no  mythus.^  Death  is,  indeed, 
the  punishment  of  the  entire  man.  To  the  state  of  punishment 
of  the  body  corrupting  in  the  grave,  there  must  correspond  an 
analogous  state  of  the  incorruptible  soul.  Death,  grave,  Schedl, 
therefore^  are  in  the  Old  Testament  most  doselj  associated 
ideas,  interchanging  with  one  another,  and  passing  over  into 
one  another. 

New  Testament  Scripture  puts  to  the  existence  of  Hades 
its  seal  in  the  history  of  redemption.  In  doing  this,  it  at  the 
same  time  denies  objectivity  to  the  ideas  of  indiscrimination 
and  hopelessness  associated  with  Sche61  in  the  Old  Testament: 
to  the  former  by  the  parable  of  the  rich  man,  and  by  the  word 
of  the  crucified  Lord,  ^^This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
paradise  f  to  the  latter  by  the  whole  work  of  redemption,  as  a 
reward  of  which  the  keys  of  death  and  of  Hades  (Apoc.  i.  18) 
are  in  the  hand  of  the  God-man. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  with  6od*s  wrath,  6od*s  love  had 
even  after  the  fall  of  man  announced  itself.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment declarations  of  the  future  state  are  not  merely  reflections 
of  the  former,  but  also  of  the  latter.  Even  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, those  confused  mythologic  representations  are  in  many 
ways  broken  through.  The  facts  of  the  rapture  of  Enoch  and 
Elijah  throw  on  to  them  their  beams  of  light:  Faith,  the 
Chokma,  and  Prophecy  lay  hold  of  them  together,  and  beat 
them  down.  Faith  takes  refuge  in  Jehovah,  the  ever-living, 
the  redeemer  (see  especially  Ps.  xvi*  xvii.  xlix.  Ixxiii.^.  The 
Chokma  points  the  lover  of  wisdom  with  a  promise  upwards 
(Prov.  XV.  24,  xii.  28,  Wisd.  vi.  13-20,  comp.  Eccles.  iii.  21^), 

^  The  name  of  the  dweller  in  Hades,  D^Kfi"^*  the  loosed  (from  k&"),  weak, 

•    T    J  T   T 

laDguid),  agrees  with  the  Homeric  designatioiis  o/  KOfMrrts^  the  relaxed, 
dfti9H9e^  x«pqy«,  the  heads  without  power  (^iyo^),  ffx/«/,  f/^A«,  and  occurs 
also  in  the  inscription  of  the  Sidonian  king  Sargon. 

<  That  Schedl  is  only  the  shadow  which  the  temporal  horror  of  death 
projects  upon  the  spiritual  world  (Fr.  Beck  in  the  TheoL  Jahrb.  1851,  p. 
473),  is  an  unlustorical  view. 

>  Jul.  Miiller,  Un$terbUchkeitsglaube  und  Aufentehwngshoffnung  (1855), 
pp.  21-23. 

^  Heyder,  Z.C.,  tranaUtes  this  passage,  ^*  Quis  est  qui  cognoscat  spiritum 
hominum?  hie  est  qui  ascendit  sursum ;  et  spiritum  pecoris?  hie  est  qui/' 
etc. ;  and  certainly  the  vowel  airaugement  seems  to  require  this  translation. 
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and  declares  already  the  great  truth,  ^^  In  the  midst  of  death 
the  righteous  is  comforted"  (Prov.  xiv.  32,  comp.  Job  xxvii. 
8-10).  The  thought  of  a  redemption  out  of  Sche61  already 
appears  at  least  in  the  form  of  a  wish  (Job  xiv.  14) ;  and  the 
thought  of  a  future  vision  of  the  God  who  reveals  Himself  as 
a  redeemer,  appears  in  the  form  of  a  postulate  of  faith,  to  which 
the  righteous  man,  misapprehended  and  persecuted  even  to  the 
death  in  this  world,  is  urged  (Job  xix.  25-27^).  The-truth  of 
such  glimpses  of  light  into  the  future  state  does  not  annul  the 
truth  of  the  existence  of  Schedl.  The  truth  of  Schedl  subsists 
in  the  fact,  that  by  the  power  of  the  word  of  wrath  (Gen.  lii. 
19)  every  man  who  dies  comes  under  the  principle  of  wrath 
with  body  and  soul ;  and  the  truth  of  those  loftier  views  con- 
sists in  the  fact,  that  he  who  in  this  state  has  loved  Jehovah, 
even  in  the  future  state,  although  encompassed  by  the  principle 
of  wrath,  nevertheless,  as  waiting  for  a  certain  redemption,  is  in 
the  principle  of  love.     He  is  with  his  soul  in  Schedl,  as  certainly 

for  n  before  y  in  a  quefitioniDg  significaDce  is  certainly  elsewhere  without 
example.  Yet  the  interrogative  Dl^KH  (Judg.  vL  31)  may  be  compared  to 
n^VHf  and  the  interrogative  3^^^1  (Lev.  x.  19)  to  MTt^n ;  and  as  well  the 
collocation  as  connection  permit  no  other  comprehension  than  that  which 
is  repeated,  moreover,  by  LXX.,  Targ.,  Syr.,  Jer.,  Luther:  **  Who  knows 
of  the  spirit  of  the  children  of  men,  whether  this  goetii  upwards;  and 
of  the  spirit  of  the  bnite,  whether  this  goeth  down  below  towards  the 
earth?*'  As  also  elsewhere  in  this  book  (ch.  ii.  19,  vL  12),  ^  ^  lays 
open  a  doubtful  question;  and  there  subsists  between  it  and  ch.  xiL  7 
no  contradiction  which  could  determine  us  to  look  towards  its  eiege^ 
removal.  For  in  ch.  xii.  7  is  declared  the  fact,  in  itself  comfortless,  that  the 
elements  of  man  return  to  their  original;  and  in  ch.  iii.  21,  the  uncertainty 
whether  the  spirit  bestowed  upon  man  goes  back  in  any  other  way  to  its 
original  source  than  does  that  of  the  brute.  None  the  less,  I  have  with 
careful  deliberation  quoted  above  Eccles.  iiL  21.  In  the  doubt  there  is 
a  longing,  and  even  the  acknowledgment  of  the  dilemma  is  an  important 
step  in  advance. 

^  Everywhere  in  such  passages  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  literature 
of  the  Ohokma,  there  allows  itself  to  be  anticipated  a  substance  which 
transcends  the  degree  of  knowledge  of  redemption  of  the  time  then  pres^it; 
so  that  observations  such  as  Hitzig's  on  Prov.  xiv.  32,  "The  proverb 
touches  upon  an  earlier  time  than  that  in  which  resurrection  or  immortality 
was  believed  in,'*  depend  upon  ignorance  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  ^e 
spiritual  tendency  of  that  time,  which  was  hurrying  on  a  tendency  which 
brought  forth  in  the  midst  of  Israelite  people,  books  bearing  the  stamp  of 
common  humanity,  such  as  the  book  of  Proverbs  and  Hke  book  of  Job. 
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as  the  body  is  in  the  grave ;  but  resting  in  the  depth  of  love 
from  which,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  Overcomer  of  death  and 
of  Hades  will  go  forth.  Looking  beforehand  to  Him,  Isaiah 
prophesies  the  future  swallowing  up  of  death ;  the  waking  up 
of  the  bodies  of  the  righteous,  and  the  redemption  of  their  souls 
from  Hades  (Isa.  xxiv.-xxvii.) ;  and  Ezekiel  beholds  the  resto- 
ration of  Israel,  as  the  animating  of  a  large  field  strewed  with 
corpses,  by  the  resurrection  word  of  power  of  Jehovah.  In  the 
book  of  Daniel  (xii.  2),  moreover,  the  general  rising  of  the  dead 
is  declared  without  a  figure,  and  plainly  as  the  final  fact  of 
time.  The  apocryphal  literature  shows  us  this  new  light  still 
in  conflict  with  the  ancient  gloom.  For  the  horizon  of  the 
books  of  Baruch  and  Sirach  is  still  bounded  by  the  old  Hades 
view.  The  book  of  Wisdom  teaches  a  blessed  future  of  the  souls 
that  have  been  united  to  God  here  below;  and  a  finally  deter- 
mining judgment,  which  raises  the  righteous  to  eternally  blessed 
dominion,  and  rejects  the  godless  into  everlasting  shame,  but 
without  giving  expression  to  the  statement  so  closely  suggested 
of  a  twofold  resurrection.  And  the  second  book  of  Maccabees, 
arming  its  martyrs  with  the  hope  of  resurrection,  confesses 
a  resurrection  of  the  godless  as  of  the  righteous, — without, 
however,  expressly  extending  it  (tnd.  vii.  14)  to  the  whole  of 
himianity,  or  even  beyond  the  limits  of  Israel.  Near  to  the 
Chrbtian  times,  however,  the  hope  of  resurrection  was  already 
part'  of  the  inalienable  substance  of  the  believing  conscious- 
ness of  Israel.^  And  it  need  not  surprise  us,  since  the  eternal 
counsel  of  redemption  presides  over  temporal  history ;  and  the 
historical  future  of  salvation  is  withal  a  coming  one,  which,  as 
it  approaches  nearer  to  the  end,  leaves  behind  it  clearer  traces 
as  well  in  history  as  in  consciousness. 

The  more  nearly  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ  drew 
nigh,  the  more  preparatory  became,  as  in  the  Christologic 
questions  the  perception  of  His  person,  so  in  the  eschatologic 
questions  the  perception  of  His  work.*    This  His  work  consists 

'  Only  the  Sadducees  denied  it«  When  in  Acts  icxiii.  8  it  is  said  that 
they  generally  denied  the  existence  of  a  wivfiei,  it  is  explained  from 
Joeephus,  Ant.  xviiL  1,  4,  according  to  whom  they  taught  rd^  -^v^a^ 
9vveL^»»iottt  rots  vLfAoufiv,    They  were  materialists. 

*  Bottcher,  in  his  learned  and  carefnl  work,  de  inferis  (1846),  Represents 
this  process  of  development ;  but  without  considering  it  hx>m  the  point  of 
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and  since  hamanitj  has  propagated  itself,  by  the  mode  of  be* 
getting,  forth  from  that  creative  beginning,  that  is  also  the 
mode  of  its  development.  Therefore,  when  the  association  of 
the  spirit  with  the  body  ceases,  that  which  is  agreeable  to 
natore,  in  that  which  is  contrary  to  nature,  is  this :  that  the 
spirit  is  transplanted  back  into  that  restraint  of  its  self-consci- 
ousness with  which  its  existence  began.  That  actually,  through 
the  darkening  of  death,  the  most  intense  effulgurations  of  its 
nature  springing  from  God  thrill  throughout  it, — as  Cicero  says, 
^^appropinquante  morte  anima  multo  est  divinior,"— does  not 
prove  the  contrary.  This  is  usually  explained  by  the  fact,  that 
the  spirit,  in  proportion  as  its  union  with  the  body  becomes  more 
loose,  becomes  the  more  capable  of  purely  and  freely  attesting 
its  own  self  ;^  but  this  view  of  death  as  a  process  of  enfranchise- 
ment, according  to  natural  law,  is  unscriptural.  Only  this  is 
true,  that  with  the  final  sinking  into  sleep  are  associated  intense 
dreaming  phenomena,^  in  that  the  spirit  does  not  suffer  the 
violence  wherein  death  consists  without  collecting  together  its 
whole  power,  in  order  to  defend  itself  therefrom,  and  to  lift  itself 
above  it.  But  it  does  suffer  it,  as  every  injury  of  the  body  that 
brings  it  near  to  death  proves.  This  is  the  fact  to  which  mate- 
rialism points  with  contemptuous  look  of  triumph.  It  may  not 
be  denied.  Death  as  such,  does  not,  it  is  true,  force  man  back 
into  nothing  absolutely,  but  back  within  the  limit  of  that 
nothingness  which  preceded  his  coming  into  being.  That  man 
continues  self-conscious  throughout  death,  and  that  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  live  although  he  dies, — this  is  the  operation  of  redeem- 
ing grace,  which,  for  all  who  lay  hold  on  it,  changes  death  into 
life,  and  permits  us  sometimes  to  behold  in  the  countenance  of 
dying  persons  the  bright  gleam  of  the  heaven  opened  to  them.' 
This  redeeming  grace  has,  even  for  those  who  reject  it,  placed 
a  limit  to  the  power  of  death. 

*  See,  for  example,  Petocz,  Ansicht  der  Welt  (1838),  p.  403. 

'  Goschel,  Der  Mensch  diesseits  und  jeitseits,  p.  43.  In  deatii,  sleep  is 
perfected,  as  x«r»^o^,  sinking ;  but,  moreover,  the  dream  is  perfected  as 
dvM^opei,  raising. 

^  An  illustration,  confirmed  to  me  by  an  eye-witness,  is  the  death  <^  a 
lad  of  five  years  old,  related  in  the  KletJien  Barmer  Missionsfreund^  1858, 
No.  9.  About  half-past  one  o'clock  he  bowed  his  dear  head :  the  eye 
appeared  broken.  Then  at  once  he  folded  his  hands,  raised  his  head, 
opened  his  eyes  wide,  and  looked  in  silent  amazement  for  about  two  minutea 
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THE  TEUE  AND  THE  FALSE  IMMOETALITY.i 

Sec.  IL 

It  is  contrary  to  experience  as  well  as  to  Scripture,  to  say  that 
roan  is  immortal ;  for  man,  in  fact,  dies.  He  is  spoken  of  as  the 
frail  and  perishable  K^3^< ;  he  resembles,  in  respect  of  mutability, 
a  fading  flower  and  a  fleeing  shadow  (Job  xiv.  2,  and  passim). 
The  son  of  Adam  is  not  immortal — ovk  oBdvarv;  (Ecclus.  xvii. 
30).  Moreover,  it  is  just  as  little  scriptural  to  say  that  the  soul 
is  immortal,  and  that  the  spirit  is  immortal :  for  Scripture  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  of  the  soul,  that  it  dies ;  and  of  the  spirit, 
although  it  does  not  indeed  say  that  it  dies,  yet  it  says  nowhere 
that  it  is  immortal.  Man  was  created  by  God  in  the  position 
oi  posse  non  moriy  that  he  might  thence  attain  to  the  position 
of  non  posse  moriy  or  of  everlasting  life  (jh^  a^apauij  Wisd. 
ii.  23) :  he  was,  according  to  the  design,  and  so  far  certainly  by 
nature,  immortal.^  But  after  he  had  fallen  from  this  his  desti- 
nation, immortality  (aOavaaia  or  cUjyOapala)  only  exists  for  him 

upwards.  An  inexpressible  loftiness  sate  upon  his  conntenance,  his  eyes 
lightened,  and  his  face  was  overflowed  with  a  bright  gleam.  Fall  of 
amazement,  and  with  the  cry  of  astonishment,  we  stood  around  his  bed. 
None  of  us,  although  some  had  already  stood  by  many  hundred  deathbeds, 
had  ever  seen  such  an  one :  it  was  a  lightning  flash  of  eternity,  granted 
bodily  for  a  few  moments,  according  to  Grod's  gracious  pleasure,  to  mortal 
sinful  eyes. 

^  As,  from  this  paragraph  forward,  spirit  and  soul  come  into  considera- 
tion almost  entirely  in  respect  of  the  similarity  of  their  future  destiny, 
founded  in  their  indissolubility  and  unity  of  nature,  therefore  henceforth 
"soul "  will  be  used  more  frequently  than  elsewhere,  in  such  a  way  as  that 
the  spirit  is  included  in  the  idea — in  like  manner  as  God,  in  respect  of  His 
doxGf  IB  named,  inclusively  of  His  essence,  tX*D\^j  tvpitwog^  or  even  plainly  the 
Dqxa, 

^  Hahn,  Theologie  der  N.  T.  i.  389.  I  so  far  also  agree  with  Hermann 
Schultz,  Die  Varaussetzungen  der  christl.  Lehre  von  der  Unsterblichkeit^  1861, 
that  the  personal  continuance  of  being,  and  especially  the  everlasting  life 
of  man,  has  no  physical  necessity  actually  founded  in  creation.  But  the 
moral  conditioning  is  not  such  as  that  therefrom  would  follow  a  conclusive 
annihilation  of  evil,  to  which  the  chain  of  this  theologian's  argument 
amounts.  Scripture  teaches  an  eternal  personal  continuance  of  being  of 
all  personal  nature. 
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as  a  future  spiritual  gift  to  those  who  are  reunited  with  God 
the  Immortal  (1  Tim.  vi.  16)^  and  a  grace  that  recompenses 
faithfulness  towards  Him  (Wisd.  iii.  4,  Rom.  ii.  7,  and  else- 
where). It  is  this  which  the  oldest  teachers  of  the  church 
opposed  to  philosophical  heathenism.  "  The  soul,"  cries  Tatian, 
"  is  not  in  itself  immortal,  O  ye  Greeks.*'  And  Justin  Martyr 
says,  "  It  participates  in  life,  so  far  as  God  wills  it  to  live." 
^'  For  God  alone,"  says  Athanasius,  ^^  has  immortality,  and  is 
Himself  immortality."  ^ 

Where  Scripture  speaks  of  death  as  of  a  Kplfia  common 
to  men  (Ecclus.  xli.  4),  it  is  everywhere  the  whole  man  who 
suffers  it.  Death  is  a  breaking  up  of  the  divinely  ordained 
substance  of  a  living  being.*  In  this  disruption — the  issue  of 
the  Turba,  which  has  laid  hold  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  each 
according  to  its  manner  (Div.  IH.  Sec.  II.) — body,  soul,  and 
spirit  also  share,  each  it)  its  own  way.  Body  and  spirit  fall 
away  from  one  another ;  and  the  spirit,  to  which  the  soul  has 
retreated,  finds  itself,  so  far  as  it  is  disembodied,  in  the  con- 
dition of  death.  Even  of  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect 
this  is  the  case,  although  it  is  said  oiAj  per  zeugma?  Scripture 
calls  the  deceased  altogether,  not  merely  their  bodies,  vexpoi; 
and  teaches  that  the  dead,  not  merely  that  their  bodies,  rise  again, 
for  the  resurrection  is  a  restoration  of  the  personal  condition 
that  is  dissolved  by  death. 

Death  is  consequently  the  final  destiny  of  the  whole  man. 
How  then  is  it  possible,  apart  from  redemption,  to  speak  of  the 
immortality  of  man,  or  even  only  of  the  immortality  of  his  soul  t 
If  we  understand,  by  immortality  of  the  soul,  its  indissolubility 
as  the  result  of  its  simple  nature,  the  expression  does  not  affirm 
what  we  have  in  view.  For  that  that  which  is  not  compounded 
cannot  be  dissolved,  is  self-evident ;  but  is  everything  which 
cannot  perish  in  the  way  of  dissolution,  therefore  of  necessity 
eternal  t 

^  See  the  passages  m  v.  Harlees,  Das  Buck  von  der  dgypHachen  Mysterien 
(1868),  pp.  14,  111. 

*  A^fftf  or  AiA>iV9tf^  as  Zacharias,  bishop  of  Mitjlene,  loves  to  say  in  his 
Dialogue  of  the  Beginning  of  the  World  and  of  Humanity, 

s  This  distinction  is  to  be  observed.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  might  be 
said  the  dead  in  Hades,  bat  in  the  New  Testament  it  cannot  be  said  the 
dead  in  heaven,  although  they  are  included  when  we  acknowledge  a  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  and  Christ  as  the  judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 
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Even  if  we  understand,  by  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
the  spirit,  their  incapability  of  annihilation,  the  expression  is, 
to  say  the  least,  unscriptund.  For  death  and  annihilation  in 
Scripture  are  not  by  any  means  coincident  ideas.  In  general, 
Scripture  nowhere  says  that  anything  whatever  of  what  has 
been  created  is  annihilated ;  and,  so  far  as  our  inquiry  reaches, 
we  see  no  atom  perish.  But,  from  the  nature  of  things,  it 
by  no  means  follows,  that  God's  word  of  might  cannot  again 
transplant  into  nonentity  that  which  it  has  called  into  existence. 
And  if  such  a  conclusion  followed  from  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
still  actual  continuance  of  being  and  self-conscious  continuance 
of  being  are  far  from  being  necessarily  associated.  Whence 
can  it  be  concluded  that  human  souls  continue  to  subsist  indi- 
vidually, since  the  souls  of  the  brutes  are  confessedly  taken 
back  into  the  entire  spirit  of  nature,  of  which  they  are  indivi- 
duations? That  which  is  constituted  by  way  of  emanation 
may  also  be  taken  back  by  way  of  remanation  (Ps.  civ.  29;  Job 
xxxiv.  14). 

But  in  view  of  the  personality  which  distinguishes  the 
human  soul  from  the  brute  soul,  annihilation,  or  remanation 
of  the  former,  b  assuredly  an  idea  of  extreme  improbability. 
For  personal  freedom  is  the  inexhaustible  ground  of  possibility 
of  an  endless  development;  and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 
this  development,  in  its  origin,  or  broken  off  from  its  middle, 
and  the  fulness  of  substance  which  the  human  soul  has  attained 
by  means  of  free  life,  should  be  forcibly  extinguished.  With 
equal  conviction,  the  doubt  is  met  by  another  consideration.  To 
the  doubting  question  of  Eccles.  iii.  21,  the  Preacher^s  own  de- 
claration of  ch.  iii.  11  may  be  used  as  a  reply,  in  case  this  is  to 
be  translated,  ^^  God  has  given  eternity  in  the  heart  of  men."  ^ 
In  the  nature,  i,e.  in  the  inborn  constitution  of  man,  there  is  the 
capability  of  conceiving  of  eternity,  the  struggle  to  apprehend 

1  Just  in  the  same  way  Oehler  translatee  in  his  able  work,  Die  Grund- 
zOge  der  alttest.  Weisheit  (1855).  *^  The  satififaction,''  thus  he  explains  it, 
**  which  man  attains  from  his  action  and  work  is  wasted,  as  has  been  shown 
chap.  ii.  12,  as  soon  as  he  reflects  that  he  thereby  attains  no  resnlt  which 
lasts  beyond  his  passing  existence.  That  man  cannot  help  striving  after 
that  which  is  imperishable,  is  the  first  meaning  of  the  words, — God  has 
put  eternity  in  man's  heart.*'  In  post-Ublical  Hebraism  tMv  signifies  not 
only  eternity  backwards  and  forwards  as  incalculable  duration,  but  also 
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the  everlasting,  the  longing  after  eternal  life.  Although  we 
may  not  thence  conclude  that  man  is  derived  from  eternity,  it 
is  yet  certain  that  he  is  designed  for  eternity.  The  conclusion 
is  irrefragable^  as  also  the  Cartesian  conclusion  from  the  idea 
of  a  God  to  the  being  of  a  God  is  irrefragable.  This  is  the, 
so  called  by  the  ancients,  argumerUum  ab  appetitu  mtemitatis} 

Pantheism^  indeed,  which  makes  a  divinity  of  an  absolute 
nature  that  individualizes  itself  in  a  blind  necessity,  and  takes 
itself  back  out  of  the  individualization,  escapes  both  arguments 
for  personal  continuance  of  existence,  by  being  satisfied  with  an 
impersonal  expansion  in  that  absolute  nature, — an  issue  of  life 
which  may  please  an  eccentric  or  thoughtless  person,  but  which 
surely  sheds  no  smile  upon  a  dying  man.  The  existence  of 
man,  if  it  ends  in  such  a  hopeless  drowning  death  as  this,  be- 
comes the  most  desperate  enigma.  Only  in  view  of  personal 
continuance  of  being,  is  it  such  an  enigma  as  can  hope  for 
solution :  and  personal  continuance  of  existence  has  as  its  fun- 
damental postulate  the  existence  of  a  personal  God;  for  its  final 
ground,  the  free  determination  of  will  of  this  God.  But  im- 
mortality and  personal  continuance  of  being  are,  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, not  absolutely  co-extensive  ideas.  Only  the  man  who  is 
united  with  God  the  immortal,  through  Christ  who  is  risen 
again,  is  immortal.  For  such  an  one  temporal  death  has  lost 
the  nature  of  death ;  for  all  other  men,  a  limit  is  only  placed 
to  temporal  death.  Personal  continuance  of  existence,  more- 
over, has  its  final  reason  in  the  counsel  of  redemption,  whose 
self-realization  demands  the  continuance  of  personal  being  of 
entire  humanity.  Without,  therefore,  dwelling  long  upon  the 
probable  reasons  for  that  future  continued  existence  that  are 
based  in  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  biblical  psychology  has 
to  seek  for  the  solution  of  its  eschatological  enigma  in  the 
revealed  mystery  of  the  counsel  of  redemption. 

the  world  as  that  which  endures  incalculably  («/^y,  seculum).  Biblical  lan- 
guage as  yet  knows  not  the  word  in  the  latter  signification ;  and  therefore 
the  words  of  the  Preacher  must  not  be  understood  of  the  impulse  of  man 
to  reflect  upon  the  universe. 

^  e,g,  in  Dannhauer,  Collegium  Psychologictm  (1627),  p.  128,  and  Christ. 
Aug.  Grusius,  Metaph,  sec  483.  Oomp.  Oetinger  in  Buth^s  SUddeutschen 
Originalieny  i.  42.  The  sensus  communis  is  the  hidden  thing  of  man,  a 
sensus  tacitus  setemiiatU;  or  as  Solomon  says,  "God  has  placed  oSy*  i^€, 
the  hidden  eternity,  in  tJie  heart  of  man.^' 
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THE  FUTUEE  STATE  AND  THE  EEDEMPTION. 

Sec.  m. 

Death  in  its  sensible  aspect  is  a  return  to  the  dost  (Qen. 
iii.  19).  This  is  the  destiny  of  the  body.  On  the  particular 
destiny  of  the  spirit  and  the  soul^  the  word  of  divine  wrath  was 
silent.  Therefore  there  was  thought  to  be  no  special  revela- 
tion ;  but  on  the  ground  of  that  word  of  wrath,  the  destiny  of 
the  spirit  was  conceived  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  body. 
As  the  body  is  inherited  by  the  grave,  thus  the  inner  part  of 
the  earth  ^  receives,  as  into  a  retreat,  the  bodiless  spirit, — a 
representation  not  contradictory  of  the  nature  of  the  spirit. 
For  although  the  spirit  is  no  eatenmmy  it  may  still  be  locally 
restrained;  it  is  indeed  so  restrained  so  long  as  man  lives  in  the 

^  That  Sche61  was  ooncdved  of  as  sub-terrene,  is  manif est  not  only  from 
the  collective  expressions  referring  thereto,  e,g,  Ps.  Ixiii.  10,  Ezek.  xxvi.  20, 
xxxii.  18,  Job  zzvi.  5,  but  also  from  the  history  of  the  company  of  Eorah 
(Num.  xvi.  30,  33),  and  the  appearance  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xxviiL  13). 
Certainly  we  are  not  to  conceive  of  any  localization,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  present  state ;  and  perhaps  it  k  this  which  Hofmann  means  to  say, 
Schrifiheweis,  i.  492,  *'  When  the  Schedl  is  called  deep,  it  is  not  meant 
to  be  80  understood  as  if  it  were  anywhere  deep  down  under  us,  but  it  goes 
down  subterraneously,  just  as  immeasurably  deep  as  it  goes  up  on  high 
towards  heaven;*'  for  the  last  *^  it"  is  not  to  be  referred  to  ScheOl.  Strobel 
goes  further  when,  /.c,  he  teaches  that  **the  separated  souls  partially  sojourn 
also  in  the  regions  of  the  invisible  world,  which  in  the  Apocalypse  are 
called  heaven,  t.e.  not  in  the  home  of  the  blesMd,  but  in  that  part  of  the 
invisible  world  which  bodiless  creatures  of  good  and  evil  kind  have  in  com- 
mon with  one  another.*'  He  asserts  of  the  souls  under  the  altar,  Apoc.  vi., 
**  For  them  Hades  is  in  heaven,"  with  the  remark,  ^*  A  euper-terrene,  supra- 
mundane  Hades  of  souls  is  far  more  consistent  with  Scripture  teaching 
than  a  sub- terrene  and  sub-mundane  one."  I  am  compelled  to  declare  the 
limitation  of  Hades  in  this  form,  even  in  spite  of  Strobel's  reply  (Luih, 
Zutschr,  1857,  pp.  769-771),  to  be  unscriptural ;  because  he  proceeds 
from  the  assumption  that  soul  and  spirit  separate  themselves  in  death,  and 
that  the  former  always  is  allotted  to  Hades :  he  is  compelled  to  make  the 
heavenly  state  of  the  martyr-souls  (Apoc.  vi.  9)  one  which,  although  it  is 
found  in  heaven,  is  yet  in  Hades.  Hades  is,  indeed,  the  kingdom  of  death ; 
but  where  God's  etcomal  altar  stands,  there  is  heaven  in  the  highest  sense — 
•tro;  0  ov^«yoV,  into  which  Christ  has  entered  (Heb.  ix.  24).    This  one  text 
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present  state*  Although  itself  unallied  to  space,  it  is  limited  in 
the  local  body,  and  within  and  not  outside  of  it.^ 

The  state  of  the  spirit,  or  of  the  soul,  in  Schedl,'  was  not 
conceived  of  as  an  enfranchised  and  more  perfect  state ;  but, 
since  all  the  life  of  man  is  naturally  carried  on  by  means  of 
the  body,  as  a  state  deprived  of  actuality — bound;  and,  as  death 
is  a  doom  of  God*s  wrath,  as  a  state  cut  off  from  God's  grace, 
and  from  communion  with  Him, — as  a  hklf-life  in  the  darkness 
of  the  abyss,  not  without  consciousness  and  remembrance  and 
fellowship,  but  all  only  in  feeble  passing  remnants,  and  the 
like  in  respect  of  good  and  evil,  without  any  view  of  a  return 
to  the  upper  world,  or,  which  is  the  same  things  without  any 
prospect  of  redemption. 

This  is  the  most  ancient  notion  of  SchedL  li  was  especially 
in  that  want  of  distinction  and  want  of  hope  that  it  assumed 
the  pure  reflex  of  the  word  of  divine  wrath,  not  without  ad- 
mixture of  the  hyperboUc  fear  of  death  found  in  the  Old 

overthrows  that  fake  aasamptioii.  All  souls  do  not  come  into  Hades ;  and 
that  the  soul  of  a  man  may  be  found  there  while  his  spirit  is  in  the  heaven 
of  the  blessed,  is  a  notion  just  as  contrary  to  reason  as  to  Scripture;  opposed 
to  which,  the  view  of  Jong  Stilling  (in  his  Knowledge  of  Saints^  and  its 
Apology)^  who  places  the  peculiar  hell  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
regards  Hades  as  the  mid-region  between  hell  and  heaven,  is  indeed  not 
contrary  to  reason,  but  at  least  finds  no  support  in  Scripture.  For  the 
rest,  we  acknowledge  with  v.  Rudloff,  p.  831,  ^*If  even  Holy  Scripture 
points  very  definitely  to  earthly  localities  of  the  kingdom  of  death,  still 
that  kingdom  cannot,  aa  a  region  of  immaterial,  and  therefore  of  qniitual 
being,  be  subjected  to  the  laws  of  bcality  of  material  beings,  in  the  degree 
in  which  the  things  of  the  visible  world  are  so.  There  are  spiritual  locali- 
ties, of  which  we  can  have  no  idea,  very  probably  extending  thttnaelves 
throughou  t  the  whole  dimension  of  visibility,  and  beyond  it."  Still,  we  here 
commend  to  inquiring  comparison  the  chapter  upon  the  localities  of  the  in- 
termediate state,  in  C.  W.  Rinck's  work  upon  the  state  after  death  (1861). 

^  In  the  local  body,  as  say  the  ancients,  the  spirit  is  non  locaHter  sc. 
dimensive  sed  definitive.  The  scholastics  (Bonaventura,  Occam,  and  others) 
say  instead  diffinitive  as  the  opposite  of  circumscriptive, 

*  For  what  of  man  could  be  in  Sch'edl  unless  it  were  his  soul?  When 
in  Baruch  ii.  17  it  is  said  of  the  dead  in  Hades,  a»  kKi^h  ri  iFMVfim  dvo  ri» 
ffxA^T^vtfy  MVTAiv,  from  whose  inward  parts  the  spirit  was  taken,  ^^spirit" 
is  not  the  spiritus  vitaUs  withdrawn  from  them  (as  Schott  in  his  Licentia- 
tenschrijl  at  Grottingenj  Veteris  testamenti  de  hominis  ImmortaHtate  Sen- 
tentia  iUustrata^  1860,  declares),  but  the  spirit  itself  disembodied,  and 
leading  a  shadowy  life  in  Hades. 
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Testament^  and,  in  its  fantastic  picturing^  not  without  mythologic 
elements.^  But  in  itself  it  was  no  mythus.^  Death  is,  indeed, 
the  punishment  of  the  entire  man.  To  the  state  of  punishment 
of  the  body  corrupting  in  the  grave,  there  must  correspond  an 
analogous  state  of  the  incorruptible  soul.  Death,  grave,  Schedl, 
therefore,  are  in  the  Old  Testament  most  closely  associated 
ideas,  interchanging  with  one  another,  and  passing  over  into 
one  another. 

New  Testament  Scripture  puts  to  the  existence  of  Hades 
its  seal  in  the  history  of  redemption.  In  doing  this,  it  at  the 
same  time  denies  objectivity  to  the  ideas  of  indiscrimination 
and  hopelessness  associated  with  Schedl  in  the  Old  Testament: 
to  the  former  by  the  parable  of  the  rich  man,  and  by  the  word 
of  the  crucified  Lord,  ^^This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
paradise ;"  to  the  latter  by  the  whole  work  of  redemption,  as  a 
reward  of  which  the  keys  of  death  and  of  Hades  (Apoc.  i.  18) 
are  in  the  hand  of  the  God-man. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  with  God's  wrath,  God's  love  had 
even  after  the  fall  of  man  announced  itself.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment declarations  of  the  future  state  are  not  merely  reflections 
of  the  former,  but  also  of  the  latter.  Even  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, those  confused  mythologic  representations  are  in  many 
ways  broken  through.  The  facts  of  the  rapture  of  Enoch  and 
Elijah  throw  on  to  them  their  beams  of  light:  Faith,  the 
Chokma,  and  Prophecy  lay  hold  of  them  together,  and  beat 
them  down.  Faith  takes  refuge  in  Jehovah,  the  ever-living, 
the  redeemer  (see  especially  Ps.  xvi.  xvii.  xlix.  Ixxiii.*).  The 
Chokma  points  the  lover  of  wisdom  with  a  promise  upwards 
(Prov.  XV.  24,  xii.  28,  Wisd.  vi.  13-20,  comp.  Eccles.  iii.  21^), 

^  The  name  of  the  dweller  in  Hades,  D^fcCfil)  the  loosed  (from  Kfil,  weak, 

•  T    :  T  T 

langtud),  agrees  with  the  Homeric  designations  o/  K»fMrrt{^  the  relaxed, 
dfAunwet,  Kup7ii9»j  the  heads  without  power  (^i»of),  ax/»/,  stlax^^  and  occurs 
also  in  the  inscription  of  the  Sidonian  king  Sargon. 

>  That  Schedl  is  only  the  shadow  which  the  temporal  horror  of  death 
projects  upon  the  spiritual  world  (Fr.  Beck  in  the  Theol,  Jahrb,  1851,  p. 
473),  is  an  unhistorical  view. 

<  Jul.  Miiller,  Unsterblickkeitsglaube  und  Au/erstehutigshoffnung  (1855), 
pp.  21-23. 

^  Hejder,  Z.C.,  translates  this  passage,  "  Quis  est  qui  oognoscat  spiritum 
hominum?  hie  est  qui  ascendit  sursum ;  et  spiritum  pecoris?  hie  est  qui/* 
etc. ;  and  certainly  the  vowel  arrangement  seems  to  require  this  translation. 
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and  declares  already  the  great  truth,  ^^  In  the  midst  of  death 
the  righteoos  is  comforted**  (Prov.  xiv.  32,  comp.  Job  xzvii. 
8-10).  The  thought  of  a  redemption  out  of  Sche61  already 
appears  at  least  in  the  form  of  a  wish  (Job  xiv.  14) ;  and  the 
thought  of  a  future  vision  of  the  God  who  reveals  Himself  as 
a  redeemer,  appears  in  the  form  of  a  postulate  of  faith,  to  which 
the  righteous  man,  misapprehended  and  persecuted  even  to  the 
death  in  this  world,  is  urged  (Job  xix.  25-27^).  The-truth  of 
such  glimpses  of  light  into  the  future  state  does  not  annul  the 
truth  of  the  existence  of  Schedl.  The  truth  of  Scheol  subsists 
in  the  fact,  that  by  the  power  of  the  word  of  wrath  (Gen.  iii. 
19)  every  man  who  dies  comes  under  the  principle  of  wrath 
with  body  and  soul ;  and  the  truth  of  those  loftier  views  con- 
sists in  the  fact,  that  he  who  in  this  state  has  loved  Jehovah, 
even  in  the  future  state,  although  encompassed  by  the  principle 
of  wrath,  nevertheless,  as  waiting  for  a  certain  redemption,  is  in 
the  principle  of  love.     He  is  with  his  soul  in  Schedl,  as  certainly 

for  n  before  y  in  a  qaefitioning  significaDce  is  certainly  elsewhere  without 
example.  Tet  the  interrogative  DIHKn  (Judg.  vL  31)  may  be  compared  to 
rh)jny  and  the  interrogative  35^*n  (Lev.  x.  19)  to  rm*n ;  and  as  well  the 
collocation  as  connection  permit  no  other  comprehension  than  that  which 
is  repeated,  moreover,  by  LXX.,  Targ.,  Syr.,  Jer.,  Luther :  "  Who  knows 
of  the  spirit  of  the  children  of  men,  whether  this  goeth  upwards;  and 
of  the  spirit  of  the  brute,  whether  this  goeth  down  below  towards  the 
earth?''  As  also  elsewhere  in  this  book  (ch.  ii.  19,  vL  12),  ^  ^  lays 
open  a  doubtful  question;  and  there  subsists  between  it  and  ch.  xiL  7 
no  contradiction  which  could  determine  us  to  look  towards  its  ezi^etic 
removal.  For  in  ch.  xii.  7  is  declared  the  fact,  in  itself  comfortless,  that  the 
elements  of  man  return  to  their  original;  and  in  ch.  iii.  21,  the  uncertainty 
whether  the  spirit  bestowed  upon  man  goes  back  in  any  other  way  to  its 
original  source  than  does  that  of  the  brute.  None  the  less,  I  have  with 
careful  deliberation  quoted  above  Eccles.  iii.  21.  In  the  doubt  there  is 
a  longing,  and  even  the  acknowledgment  of  the  dilemma  is  an  important 
step  in  advance. 

^  Everywhere  in  such  passages  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  literature 
of  the  Ohokma,  there  allows  itself  to  be  anticipated  a  substance  which 
transcends  the  degree  of  knowledge  of  redemption  of  the  time  then  present; 
so  that  observations  such  as  Hitzig's  on  Prov.  xiv.  32,  "The  proverb 
touches  upon  an  earlier  time  than  that  in  which  resurrection  or  immortality 
was  believed  in,"  depend  upon  ignorance  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
spiritual  tendency  of  that  time,  which  was  hunying  on  a  tendency  which 
brought  forth  in  the  midst  of  Israelite  people,  books  bearing  the  stamp  of 
common  humanity,  such  as  the  book  of  Proverbs  and  the  book  of  Job. 
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as  the  body  is  in  the  grave ;  but  resting  in  the  depth  of  love 
from  which,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  Overcomer  of  death  and 
of  Hades  will  go  forth.  Looking  beforehand  to  Him,  Isaiah 
prophesies  the  future  swallowing  up  of  death ;  the  waking  up 
of  the  bodies  of  the  righteous,  and  the  redemption  of  their  souls 
from  Hades  (Isa.  xxiv.-xxvii.) ;  and  Ezekiel  beholds  the  resto- 
ration of  Israel,  as  the  animating  of  a  large  field  strewed  with 
corpses,  by  the  resurrection  word  of  power  of  Jehovah.  In  the 
book  of  Daniel  (xii.  2),  moreover,  the  general  rising  of  the  dead 
is  declared  without  a  figure,  and  plainly  as  the  final  fact  of 
time.  The  apocryphal  literature  shows  us  this  new  light  still 
in  conflict  with  the  ancient  gloom.  For  the  horizon  of  the 
books  of  Baruch  and  Sirach  is  still  bounded  by  the  old  Hades 
view.  The  book  of  Wisdom  teaches  a  blessed  future  of  the  souls 
that  have  been  united  to  God  here  below ;  and  a  finally  deter- 
mining judgment,  which  raises  the  righteous  to  eternally  blessed 
dominion,  and  rejects  the  godless  into  everlasting  shame,  but 
without  giving  expression  to  the  statement  so  closely  suggested 
of  a  twofold  resurrection.  And  the  second  book  of  Maccabees, 
arming  its  martjrrs  with  the  hope  of  resurrection,  confessqs 
a  resurrection  of  the  godless  as  of  the  righteous, — without, 
however,  expressly  extending  it  {vid.  vii.  14)  to  the  whole  of 
humanity,  or  even  beyond  the  limits  of  Israel.  Near  to  the 
Christian  times,  however,  the  hope  of  resurrection  was  already 
part'  of  the  inalienable  substance  of  the  believing  conscious- 
ness of  Israel.^  And  it  need  not  surprise  us,  since  the  eternal 
counsel  of  redemption  presides  over  temporal  history ;  and  the 
historical  future  of  salvation  is  withal  a  coming  one,  which,  as 
it  approaches  nearer  to  the  end,  leaves  behind  it  clearer  traces 
as  well  in  history  as  in  consciousness. 

The  more  nearly  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ  drew 
nigh,  the  more  preparatory  became,  as  in  the  Christologic 
questions  the  perception  of  Hb  person,  so  in  the  eschatologic 
questions  the  perception  of  His  work.*    This  His  work  consists 

^  Only  the  Saddncees  denied  it.  When  in  Acts  xxiii.  8  it  is  said  that 
they  generally  denied  the  existence  of  a  vpivfAu,  it  is  explained  from 
JosephuB,  Ant,  xviii.  1,  4,  according  to  whom  they  taught  r«^  yf^vxeii 
ovpu^ttpioat  ro7(  vufAuatw.    They  were  materialists. 

'  Bottcher,  in  his  learned  and  careful  work,  de  in/eris  (1846),  represents 
this  process  of  development ;  bat  without  considering  it  hx>m  the  point  of 
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ia  reconciliation,  redemption,  and  perfection:  reconciliation 
through  an  atonement,  which  in  love  does  away  with  the  wrath 
of  Ood  upon  homanit J ;  redemption,  fay  the  breaking  np  of  all 
powers  and  chrcumstances  which  bind  humanity  onder  the  wrath 
of  God ;  perfection,  in  the  exaltation  ef  humanity  to  the  height 
of  its  destination*  In  Him  arose  the  Sun  which  ia  etemallj 
decisive  manner  enlightened  the  gloom  of  futurity,^  and  main* 
tained  the  Hope  of  the  faithful  by  facts  oi  redemption  that  were 
rich  in  results,  and  proved  itself  the  essential  uuity  of  those 
beams  which  had  announced  its  coming. 

In  order  to  redeem  humanity  from  death,  the  Red^eemer 
must,  as  the  Sinless  One,  suffer  the  wrathful  destiny  ef  death. 
He  must  die  and  be  buried  without  seeing  corruption,  and  go 
down  into  Hades  without  being  holden  of  Hades  (Acta  ii.  27).^ 
The  descent  ek  rit  Karrdnepa  fUfyq  1%  7179,  i.e.  into  Hades,  which 
with  the  burial  is  comprised  in  the  sojourn  ei/  r^  KopSif  7^9  7^ 
(Matt.  xii.  40),  is  the  extreme  lowest  point  contrasted  with  the 
ascension  above  all  the  heavens  (Eph..  iv.  9) ;  for  heaven  and 
Hades  (Matt  xi.  23),  or  heaven  and  the  under  world  (Phil, 
ii.  10 ;  Apoc.  V.  3),  or  heaven  and  the  abyss  (Rom.  x.  6),  or 
heaven  and  the  prison  (1  Pet.  iii.  19,  22),  are  opposite  poles. 

This  lowest  point  of  His  humiliation  was  also  the  turning- 
point  and  commencement  of  His  exaltation.  He  did  not  appear 
in  Hades  as  the  dead  one,  without  immediately  approving 
Himself  ^  Trvevfiari  to  the  spirits  in  prison  as  the  Uving  one; 
for  He  went  thither  4v  irvev/jbarcy  which  could  not,  like  His  flesh, 
be  slain,  but  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  condition  of  death 
awaiting  the  reunion  with  the  body  through  the  creative  might 
of  the  Father,  asserted  itself  as  an  undestroyed  power  of  life. 
It  is  thus  that  we  must  understand  iv  o5  (1  Pet.  iii,  18).*    He 

view  of  its  object,  without  which,  according  to  our  conviction,  neither 
inpight  into  the  unity  of  the  several  Old  Testament  views  of  the  future 
state,  nor  their  just  criticism,  is  posBiUe. 

1  See  my  Psalm-Commentary,  on  Ps.  hdii.  10  (i  470),  where  the  LXX. 
translates  rd  K»rinur»  rij(  yiii ;  and  Holemann's  argument  on  behalf  of 
the  reference  of  the  passage,  Eph.  iv.  9,  to  the  descensus  ad  inferos  in  his 
Bibelstudieny  Div.  ii.  p.  89. 

*  Not  only  H.  W.  Rinck,  Vom  Zustande  nacji  dem  Tode  (1861),  p.  87, 
where  the  degree  of  consistency  of  the  mention  of  the  descent  into  Hades 
in  that  passage  is  very  well  authenticated,  but  Wold.  Schmidt,  De  Statu 
animarum  medio  inter  mortem  et  resurrectionem  (1861),  agree  with  us  in 
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appeared  in  the  world  of  the  dead  as  a  spirit^^  while  His  incor- 
ruptible but  not  yet  glorified  and  risen  body  was  at  rest  in  the 
grave ;  but  He  appeared  none  the  less  in  the  undissolved  unity 
of  His  divine-human  person  as  the  Prince  of  Life  breaking 
through  the  bands,  of  Hades  and  the  grave. 

Thus  manifesting  Himself  to  the  dead  in  Hades,  He 
preached  to  them  (ifo^pv^ev)  the  victCMry  that  had  now  come  to 
pass.  He  preached  to  the  Old  Testament  dead  the  New  Testa- 
ment gospel  (y€KpoU  einj^eSMrBrj)  of  the  now  completed  redemp- 
tion (1  Pet.,  iii.  19,  iv.  6).  There  the  fallen  angelic  powers 
beheld  Him  as  the  conqueror ;  the  Old  Testament  saints,  as  the 
Bedeemer;  those  who  had  died  in  the  attitude  of  hardening 
themselves,  as  the  Judge ;  and  for  many  who,  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  deluge,  had  been  swallowed  up  by  Hades  in  very 
unequal  measure  of  sin,  there  were  glimpses  of  deliverance  still 

tbiS)  that  the  Lord  went  bodllessl j  into  Hadeg,  aocofding  to  His  spiritual 
natnre,  and  there  manifested  Himself  not  only  as  a  Judge,  but  chiefly  as 
a  Redeemer  ;^  but  both^  after  the  example  of  Bengel/ allow  the  ^aoTotin^fls 
to  coincide  with  the  death  in.  which  His  spirit  indeed  is  for  a  moment  en- 
wrapped, bat  is  at  once  forced  through  the  night  of  death  to  life;  wherefore 
the  latter  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  coxrelation  of  the  ^iy-^s,  which  infers  con- 
temporaneoosneBs,  and  the  former  corresponds  to  the  prophecy  according  to 
which  the  Christ  of  God  should  assuredly  not  be  left  in  Hades.  All  this  is 
untenable.  The  words  ^tto'Tom^tlf  Zi  vwfvfit^n,  according  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment use  of  language- (John  v.  21;  Rom.  iv.  17;  1  Cor.  xv.  22),  can  only 
be  understood  of  the  awaliening  of  which  the  resurrection  was  the  conse- 
quence. The  asserticHi  of  the  fact  of  the  intcmnediate  state  begins  for  the 
first  time  with  ip  (,  and  precisely  by  this  h  a  (not  merely  ^)  it  is  charac- 
terized as  a  fact  that  occurred  apart  from  the  body^  The  spirit,  since  it 
was  the  might  of  indissoluble  life  (Ivpufiig  ^u^s  c^tcaruy^vrov,  Heb.  vii.  16), 
needed  no  making  alive*  For  the  same  reason,  however,  we  are  not  com- 
pelled to  the  supposition  (last  suggested  by  Schott)  of  a  double  descensus ; 
such  an  one  as  perfected  the  reality  of  death,  and  such  an  one  as  had  for 
its  subject  the  bodUy  aroused  but  yet  not  risen  one.  We  subscribe  to  the 
words  of  Bengelf  *^  Ghristus  vitam  in  semet  ipso  habens  et  Ipse  vita  spiritu 
'  vivere  neqne  desiit  neque  itenun  cospit,  sed  aimul  atque  per  mortifica- 
tionem  involucro  infirmitatis  in  carne  solutus  erat,  statim  yiisd  solvi 
nescifle  virtus  modis  novis  et  multo  expeditissimis  sese  exserere  coepit," 
referring  the  vivificatUk  not  to  this  unfettering,  but  to  the  awakening,  and 
comprehending  the  descent  into  hell  as  the  dividing  limit  and  turning- 
point  of  the  two  status, 

^  This  is  the  view  which  has  become  symbolical  in  the  Romish  Church, 
and  moreover  is  defended  in  our  church  by  ancient  teachers,  as  Urbanus 
Rhegius,  Lucas  Osiander,  and  others,  which,  as  I  believe,  is  more  conformed 
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possible.    There  also  the  soul  of  the  penitent  thief  beheld  Him 
in  the  bliss  of  Paradise. '^'*»    ?*r„i/tr  sr  'f^-f^^rv  ^anjx"  ? 

Then  ascending  out  of  Hades,  arising  oat  of  the  grave,  and 
rising  towards  heaven,  the  Lord  led  captivity  captive  {^^(jjmXjo^ 
revaev  av^ojuahjotriav)  :  the  gifts  which  the  Exalted  One  sends 
down,  are  the  fruits  of  His  victory ;  and,  as  it  were,  benefac- 
tions out  of  the  spoils  of  a  triumphant  victor  (Eph.  iv,  8).  For 
He  has  triumphed  over  the  angelic  powers  (Col.  ii.  15) ;  and 
when  He  had  subjected  to  Himself  the  spirits  that  rule  inp^i^ 
the  kingdom  of  death  and  xA  darkness.  He  led  the  men  who*^*^^  * 
in  Hades  honoured  Him  as  a  Bedeemer  with  Himself  toward  v«p>  •« 
heaven,^  for  the  Paradise  is  from  that  time  forth  above  the 
earth  (2  Cor.  xii.  1-4).  And  the  souls  of  the  blessed  dead  are, 
according  to  the  constant  testimony  of  New  Testament  Scrip- 
ture, henceforth  in  heaven — ^in  the  Jerusalem  which  is  above, 
under  God's  altar ;  or,  according  to  the  synonymous  expression 
of  the  old  synagogue,  under  the  throne  of  glory.  The  enigma 
of  the  prophetic  word,  which  far  transcended  the  prophet's  own 

to  the  Petrine  assertion  than  the  view  that  has  become  symbolical  in  the 
Greek  church,  and  even  in  onrown  (although  in  a  lees  stringent  manner). 
Yet  ^aoxotm^ils  li  vPiVfAttri  is  meant,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  awakening  of  the 
corpse  coincident  with  the  resurrection,  with  which  awakening  the  spirit- 
life  of  glorification  took  its  beginning,  as  the  dying  put  an  end  to  the 
fleshly  life  of  humiliation ;  and  only  h  f  will  be  so  understood,  as  that  He 
went  in  the  spirit,  according  to  which  (so  that  the  now  commencing  life 
had  its  determinate  character  in  the  spirit)  He,  in  awakening  up,  was  again 
living.  Little  as  I,  with  Besser  (Zeitschr.  filr  Protest.  1856,  p.  294),  can 
approve  of  Hof  mannas  interpretation  of  this  passage— of  Christ— of  iJie  not 
yet  incarnate  testimony  to  the  race  of  men  during  the  deluge — during  the 
120  years  of  grace  (Gen.  vi.  8), — ^yet  I  regard  as  just  what  he  remarks,  iL  1, 
474.  By  it  ^  ^optv$u(  ixipv^tf  is  designated  a  going  and  preaching  of 
Christ,  for  which  the  spirit  served  Him  as  an  agent,  in  opposition  to  the 
flesh ;  and  it  is  not  said  in  the  state  characterized  as  ^mxotTii$tl{  vKVfcatrt^ 
that  He  went  and  preached.  Thus  also  judges  Martensen,  Dogm,  sec  171. 
1  Even  Hofmonn  finds  in  that  whidi  is  related  by  Matthew  (zxviL 
51-53),  that  this  ib  at  Ibast  hinted  at ;  but  observes,  neverthelees,  "  Al-  * 
though  the  intelligence  of  the  church  of  the  earliest  times  has  given  this 
perhaps  not  unjustifiable  expansion  to  the  event  testified,  still  the  silence 
of  Scripture  is  for  us  a  consenting  testimony,  that  the  scientific  declaration 
of  Christendom  has  nothing  to  announce  respecting  it."  We  go  further;  for 
what  we  teach  above,  proceeds  on  the  assertions  of  Scripture  of  necessity 
beyond  the  distinction  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  New  Testament  believers,  and  is  supported  by  the  direct  evidence  of 
Scripture,  v^v  i'*»  ^yt  ^  ^ '  ^  * 
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understanding  (Hos.  vi.  2),  is  solved :  Hades  has  now,  according 
to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xxvi.  19),  yielded  up  the  dead  that 
belong  to  the  Israel  of  God;^  it  is  now  only  as  yet  the  fore- 
hell  (Apoc.  XX.  14),^  although  only  in  such  a  way  as  there 

'  It  is  there  predicted,  that  whUe  the  oppreasorB  of  Israel  are  pressed 
down  into  the  shadowy  kingdom,  without  the  possibility  of  thinking  of  a 
raisiDg  of  themselves  again,  or  a  lifting  of  them  np  again  (xzyL  14),  the 
power  of  God's  grace  prepares  for  His  people  the  restoration  which  they 
long  desired  while  under  punishment,  and  in  vain  strove  to  attain  by  their 
own  efforts.  '^  We  have  not  wrought  deliverance  to  the  land — the  dweUers 
on  the  land  have  not  come  to  light  A^B>"^2),"  t.e.  a  new  race  which  shall 
people  the  desert  land  (ver.  18).  But  now  it  has  happened,  instead  of 
celebrating  the  event  in  song,  the  prophecy  transplants  itself  into  the  midst 
of  it :  the  people,  in  consequence  of  their  long  sufferings  and  chastisements, 
is  melted  away  to  a  small  remnant;  and  many  of  them  that  might  in  truth 
be  numbered  among  them,  lie  in  the  dust  of  death.  Then  it  cries  to  itself, 
as  if  present  to  itself,  pervaded  with  a  hope  which  will  not  be  ashamed, 
Tht  dead  men  shall  live  AOAm — consoles  itself  with  the  operation  of 
God's  power  and  grace,  even  now  exhibiting  themselves  in  completion — the 
CORPSES  OF  MEN  SHALL  ARISE ;  and  cries,  as  certain  of  the  purpose  of  God, 
the  mighty  word  of  faith  over  the  field  of  dead  bodies.  Awake,  and  sing, 
YE  THAT  DWELL  IN  THE  DUST ;  and  justifies  this  believing  word  of  power 
in  its  own  sight,  by  acknowledging,  with  a  glance  upwards  to  God :  For 

THE  DEW  OF  THE  LIGHTS,^  t.«.  the  pOWCrs  of  life,   IS  THY  DEW  ;    AND  THE 

EARTH  WILL  BRING  FORTH  SHADOWS,  ue,  will  again  bear  forth  the  dead  who 
are  sunk  down  into  it.  Hofmann  does  not  find  prophesied  here  any  pecu- 
liar arising  of  the  dead,  but  only  that  under  l^e  form  of  raising,  which  is 
presupposed  as  an  element  of  the  IsraelitiBh  consciousness  of  faith,  is  pre- 
dicted the  restoration  of  Israel :  "  The  people  of  redemption  does  not  awake 
by  any  effort  of  Israel's  own  to  new-create  itself ;  but  when  it  is  all  over 
with  it,  God  wondrously  transforms  it  as  out  of  death  into  life,  although 
of  its  own  impulse  there  had  been  no  hope  for  it  for  ever  "  (Schri/ib.  ii. 
2,  511).  My  conviction  is  different.  Even  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  1-14)  therisiiig 
of  the  dead,  which  the  prophet  sees,  is  to  me  more  as  an  image  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  people  buried  in  exile.  The  two  prophets  here  prophesy  what 
the  apocalyptic  seer  calls  "  the  first  resurrection  ;"  the  latter  certainly  in 
more  special  and  continuous  connection,  and  in  less  enigmatical  fashion. 
Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  unfold  what  is  announced  in  Ps.  xlix.  15.  They  unfold 
it  by  the  power  of  divine  revelation,  which  has  previously  set  forth  the  hope 
of  the  rising  of  those  that  have  died  in  the  Lord,  as  the  expectation  of  ^e 
resurrection  of  the  dead  in  general. 

*  The  idea  of  ^KC^'  is  akeady  on  the  way  to  this  change  in  the  Old 
Testament,  especiaDy  in  the  Proverbs ;  vid,  Oehler,  Veteris  testamenti  Sen- 

*  Ro8  huns^  Vulg.,  the  dew  of  the  morning.— Tr. 
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can  be  a  fore^hell  prior  to  the  "alMolately  final  decision.  Tbe 
hope  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  GocTs  hand,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  rest  and  peace  (WisA  iii.  1,  4,  iv.  2),  has 
now  its  heavenly  seal :  the  curtain  is  rent,^«nd  the  new  and^"^ 
living  way  is  opened,  on  which  henceforth  all  the  faithful^ 
follow  their  Redeemer,  without  being  compelled  to  pass  further  ev^ 
through  any  veil,  to  the  place  where  God's  loving  presence  is 
revealed  in  glory  (Heb.  x.  19),  Thither  look  the  eyes  of  the 
dying;  thither,  when  their  eyes  fail  them,  their  hands  still 
point ;  there  they  are  in  the  presence  of  their  risen  and  glorified 
Saviour,  who  guarantees  to  them  their  own  resurrection  and 
glorification,  even  in  their  disembodied  state,  blessed  and  wait- 
ing in  peace  the  dawning  which  will  make  even  their  bodies 
alive  again.  They  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  peace  of  blessed 
inward  contemplation,  and  blessed  exaltation.^  They  are  in 
the  heaven  of  glory,  but  this  glory  is  still  awaiting  an  increase. 
The  history  upon  earth  must  first  have  passed  away  before  the 
completion  in  heaven  comes  on  (Heb,  xi.  40).  This  completion  is 
their  sweet  longing,  their  blessed  hope.  **  Interim  ergo,"  says  the 
holy  Bernhard,  in  profound  and  beautiful  figures,  ^^  sub  Christi 
humanitate  feliciter  sancti  quiescunt,  in  quam  nimirum  deside- 
rant  etiam  angeli  ipsi  prospicere,  donee  veniat  tempus,  quando 
jam  non  sub  altari  coUocentuf,  sed  exalteutur  super  altare."  * 

tenda  de  rebus  post  morUm/uturis.  Oar  limitation  above, "  althoagh  only," 
etc,  has  not  been  strictly  rendered  by  v.  Rudloflf,  p.  329  :  it  indicate  tbe 
extreme  limit  of  what  biblical  psychology  is  anthoiiied  to  say. 

1  Such  an  occurrence,  says  Goschel,  Letzte  Dinge^  p.  78,  with  reference 
to  Matt  XX vi.  51,  stands  alone,  as  the  death  itself,  of  which  it  was  the 
result ;  but  something  similar,  a  shadow  of  tiiat  solitary  fact,  accompanies 
every  hour  of  death,  where  one  soul  passes  away  in  the  Ixnd,  and  another 
looks  after  it  It  is  as  if  the  veil  were  not  dosed  until  a  Uttle  later.  Gra- 
dually therefore,  even  the  sharpest  angsish  is  lightened  at  the  beginning: 
the  deepest  affliction  comes  after. 

'  Goschel,  Der  Mensck  diesseits  mut  jenseits^  p.  91,  thus  distingiDsheB 
ttMrmTmv9{{  and  dwmvmvti^.  To  this  belong?  ako  the  thoughtful  expgoncion 
in  his  work  upon  old  age.  The  exit  of  the  soul  from  the  body  first  com- 
pletes its  entrance  into  itself.  • 

*  In  the  fiist  of  the  sermons  on  the  FestiTal  of  All  Saints.  In  agree- 
ment with  us,  H.  W.  Rincke  remaxks  (  Vom  Zmstamde  madk  dem  Tode^  p.  61) : 
*'  The  purification  which  is  completed  by  becoming  enlightjcDed  and  per- 
raded  with  light  by  the  glorious  light,  and  the  hearenly  gbaoe  of  Gods 
fire,  b  something  very  distinct  from  an  intonediate  state  of  purgatory.^ 
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This  isy  in  outline,  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  tad  New  Testa- 
ment of  the  intermediate  state  between  de^th  a)id  resurrection. 
Of  a  purgatory  we  caA  say  nothing,  for  Scripture  teaches 
none.  The  scriptural  passages  on  which  it  is  f  outtded,  impar- 
tially looked  at,  and  intelligently  ^xplained^  prove  ^uite  other 
things.  The  diief  argument  for  purgatory  is  found  in  the 
assertion  of  its  psychologic-ethical  i^ecessity.  ^  It  is  the  most 
complete  contradiction,**  it  is  said,^  ^  to  enter  into  heaven  pol- 
luted with  sin,  whether  it  be  covered  by  atonement,  or  un- 
covered. Therefore  the  xjuestion  obtrudes  itself.  How  is  man 
finally  delivered  from  sin,  and  holiness  established  in  him  as  a 
fundamentally  living  principle?  Or,  if  we  teave  the  earthly 
world  still  stained  with  any  sort  of  sinful  chalracter,  how  are  we 
to  become  purified  from  the  same  f  This  question  assuredly 
presses  upon  us.  Beleased  from  the  body,  we  are  not  on 
that  account  released  from  sin.  And  justification  through  the 
grace  of  Qod  in  Christ,  releases  us  from  the  guilt  of  our  sin 
in  the  way  of  responsibility,  without  therefore  uprooting  sin 
itself  in  us.  This  continues  to  bd  weakened  in  us  here  be- 
low ;  and  the  most  earnest  endeavour  after  holiness  gains  the 
mastery  over  it  indeed — ^rules  it,  banishes  it  within  narrower 
and  narrower  limits,  but  1?ithout  being  able  entirely  to  sepa- 
rate and  eradicate  it  from  us.  How  then  is  the  soul  which  has 
found  grace  in  God,  freed  from  sin  at  its  translation  into  the 
future  state?  Let  it  be  done  as  it  ttiay,  it  is  by  no  means 
efifected  by  a  fire  which  is  heeded  to  help  forward  the  efifectof 
the  holy  baptism,  and  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  have 
both  in  themselves  the  virtue  of  fire :  it  is  by  no  means  effected 
through  an  expiating  suffering,  which  would  have  to  assist  the 
saving  purpose  of  the  reconciling  passion  of  Christ,  for  the 
first  time  to  attain  the  effectuation  of  its  final  object.  How 
then  ?  It  has  been  said  that  death  itself  is  one  purgatory ;  and 
the  final  shock  of  death  also  the  final  dividing  (Heb.  iv.  12), 
which  pierces  through  and  through,  even  to  the  finally  decisive 
purification.*  And,  ii^  fact,  who  could  deny  that  every  well- 
resisted  death-struggle  is,  moreover,  a  finally  determining  c]:u- 
cible,  which  absolutely  detaches  the  gold  of  the  divinely  wrought 
spiritual  life  that  will  stand  the  fire,  from  the  dross  which 

^  Thus  e.g.  Mohler  in  his  Symholik. 

'  Thus  Gdachel,  in  his  work,  Der  J^ensch  diesseits  und  jenseits. 
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burdened  and  disintegrated  it  Iiere  below  ?    But  not  cTeiy  soul 
IS  led  throngh  hy  Qod,  by  means  of  snch  a  confirming  mod 
refining  fire  of  a  long  sickness  and  a  victorions  dying  bed«     It 
most  therefore  be  assumed  that  the  spiritual  life,  begotten  and 
nourished  in  us  by  word  and  sacrament,  is  in  itself  actnallj 
sufficiently  powerful,  as, — when  it  has  rid  itself  of  the  world 
lying  in  the  wicked  one,  or  is  suddenly  withdrawn  from  it, — to 
break  forth  in  the  view  of  the  manifest  reality  of  that  which 
has  been  believed  here  below  with  such  intensity,  that  it  drives 
out  the  sin  which  is  still  dwelling  in  human  nature,  even  to 
the  last  trace  of  its  consequences.    Whether  this  may  happen 
to  one  at  one  time,  to  another  by  and  by,  we  know  not.    Scrip- 
ture on  this  matter  says  nothing.    And  as  far  as  concerns  those 
who,  in  the  present  state,  are  unconverted  and  unbelieving, 
certainly  the  hope  is  at  hand,  that  on  this  side  of  the  final 
destiny,  the  breaking  through  God's  wrath  to  God's  love  is 
still,  under  certain  circumstances,  possible ;  but  Scripture  says 
of  it  notjiing,  either  direct  or  indirect,  but  contains  expressions 
which  rather  leave  the  opposite  to  be  dreaded.    And  we  there- 
fore decline  taking  our  flight  into  inferences  and  presumptions, 
or  following  other  lights,  than  the  one  whose  deamess,  mea- 
sured by  the  divine  wisdom,  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  us  here. 

But  we  hold  all  the  more  strenuously  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
intermediate  state  which  we  have  sketched  above.  In  all  its 
details  it  depends  upon^.  irrefragable  exegetic  foundations,  and 
can  appeal  to  the  believing  consciousness  of  the  church  brought 
by  Scripture  and  tradition  from  those  times  in  which  it  had  not 
yet,  in  order  to  oppose  superstitious  disfigurements,  exchanged 
the  primitive  Christian  views  for  a  heartless  dialectic  rigidity 
foreign  to  Scripture.  That  such  passages  of  Scripture  as  1  Pet. 
iii.  18,\^v.  ^,  speak  of  a  subterraneous  self-manifestation  and 
declaration  of  power  on  the  part  of  Christ,  seems  to  me  as  clear 
as  the  sun ;  although,  because  they  appeared  to  militate  against 
the  analogia  fideiy  they  were  banished  ^  out  of  the  circle  of  the 

^  Thus,  for  instance,  David  GhTtraus*  book,  dt  morte  ae  vita  mterma, 
Polemios  against  the  Rcunish  purgatory  have  here  operated  mischieYCMialy. 
'nie  able  John  Heinr.  Ursinus,  in  his  work.  On  the  State  of  Faith/ml  Stmts 
q/ier  Death  (1663),  makes  a  worthy  supposition  as  well  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  desoent  into  hell  as  of  the  intermediate  state.  *^  The  deacoit  of  the 
Lord  into  hell,"  says  he,  p.  285,  **  belongs  partly  to  His  true  death ;  be- 
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illustria  verbi  divini  testimonia;  and,  as  if  blinding  by  their 
intense  brightness,  they  were  sought  to  be  dimmed  and  ob- 
scnred  by  other  scriptural  passages,  especially  Heb.  ix.  27, 
where  is  signified  not  a  judgment  immediately  following  a 
death,  but  the  conclusive  general  judgment.  In  the  meantime, 
it  is  not  a  problem  of  biblical  psychology  to -bring  scriptural 
proof  for  the  above  positions.  These  are  lemmata  from  dog- 
matics, against  which  one  must  be  on  one's  guard,  not  to  wish 
to  know  either  less  than  Scripture  or  more  than  Scripture.^ 
To  this  is  essential  quotation  and  scriptural  proof ;  wherefore 
we,  in  order  not  to  trench  upon  a  foreign  region  of  science,  have 
been  thus  aphoristically  brief.  But  those  disclosures  of  Scrip 
ture  upon  the  intermediate  state  are  the  indispensable  postulates 
of  certain  questions,  to  the  discussion  of  which  dogmatics  are 

cause  He,  as  all  men  as  far  as  their  souls  are  concerned,  was  gathered  to 
His  fathers,  and  of  His  free-will  for  us  was  given  up  to  the  dominion  of 
death,  in  order  to  abrogate  it  for  ever.  But  partly  also  it  belongs  to  His 
triumph;  becaose  He  as  a  victorious  Prince,  and  a  hero  of  two  parent 
stems,  overcame  death  thereby,  and  bound  the  devil.  When  the  holy  body 
of  Christ  was  borne  to  the  grave,  the  soul  of  the  Lord  was  gathered  to  the 
fathers,  and  continued  under  the  law  of  death  till  soul  and  body  were  united. 
Thus  He  also  triumphed  over  death,  and  awakened  the  dead  fathers  to  be 
the  trophies  of  victory,  and  led  them  with  Himself  out  of  the  condition  of 
death. '^  **  From  which  it  plainly  shines  forth,**  adds  Ursinus  to  this,  ^*  that 
our  Lord  maintained  this  triumph,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  making  alive 
of  His  soul,  but  of  the  making  idive  of  Himself  in  the  grave  with  body  and 
soul;  for  how  could  He  have  triumphed  over  death  if  He  had  been  subjected 
in  respect  of  the  body  to  its  laws?**  For  this  same  reason,  in  later  times, 
a  twofold  descensus  is  distinguished  by  Wiesinger,  v.  Zezschwitz  {De  ChrisH 
ad  inferos  descensu,  1857),  Engelhardt  (ZeUschr.  fUr  ProUst,  1856,  p.  285), 
Schott,  and  others :  one  at  death,  involved  in  the  death  itself ;  and  one  at 
the  awakening  (which  would  therefore  have  preceded  the  rising),  subse- 
quently in  reassumed  and  glorified  corporeity.  ^^It  was  an  exegetical 
error,*'  says  Sohott,  On  the  First  Epistle  of  Peters  p.  240,  "  when  the  fathers 
regarded  the  descendit  ad  inferos  of  the  Apostles*  Greed,  and  the  vopiv6ug 
Uipviu  of  1  Pet.  iii.  19,  as  referring  to  one  and  the  same  event.**  We 
are  not  of  this  opinion ;  and  similarly,  then  as  now,  are  we  certain  that 
Uipv^tw  cannot  be  understood  of  a  preaching  which  had  no  saving  object 
in  view :  He  who  preaches  xupwouy  provided  that  his  preaching  always . 
has  in  view  whatever  saving  determination  of  themselves  may  be  possible 
in  the  case  of  those  to  whom  He  preaches.  The  absolute  Knpvcaup  cannot 
signify  a  partial  concio  damnatoria. 

^  Schleiermacher,  Dogm,  sec.  161,  2,  may  serve  as  a  representative  of 
the  former  error ;  Jung  Stilling  of  the  latter. 
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not  directed;  bat  upon  which  psychology,  at  least  this  espe- 
cially,  is  called  to  enter. 


THE  FALSE  DOCTEINE  OF  THE  SOUL'S  SLEEP. 

Sec.  IV. 

Proceeding  from  the  sound  premises,  that  the  combination 
and  unity  of  spirit  and  body  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  man  as  a 
created  whole ;  that  therefore  the  rending  of  this  link  puts  the 
soul-spirit  not  less  than  the  body  into  a  state  of  death,  but  that 
the  soul-spirit  cannot  die  in  the  same  way  that  the  body  does, 
which  latter  is  dispersed  into  its  elementary  constituents ;  that 
in  general,  on  account  of  its  divinely-formed  nature,  it  cannot 
perish,  and  by  the  might  of  the  revealed  will  of  God  continues 
to  exist  independently  (wlirth  Origen  maintained  in  opposition 
to  the  QvrjToyfrvxlTtit  of  -^rabia),-^in  primitive  times  some 
have  here  and  there  chanced  upon  the  thought,  that  the  sepa- 
rated soul  is  in  a  state  of  sleep  without  consciousness,  and 
without  sensibility,  until  God  wakens  it  up  at  the  last  day, 
together  with  the  body,  fiven  Tertullian  (de  animay  ch.  Iviii.) 
is  aware  of  this  opinion,  and  controverts  it.  Vigilantius,  whom 
Jerome  attacked,  appeared  inclined  to  it.  The  schismatic 
Armenians  entertained  it.  Even  Luther  expressed  it  here  and 
there,  although  only  conjecturally  and  vaguely.^     The  sup- 

*  He  writes  to  Kic.  Amaciorf  about  the  18th  J'an.  1522  (see  De  Wette's 
edition  of  the  Letters  of  Luther ,  part  ii.  p.  122) :  **  De  animabus  tuia  non 
satis  habeo  quod  tibi  respondeam.  Proelive  mihi  est  concedere  tecum  iu 
earn  sententiam,  justorum  animas  dormire  ac  usque  ad  judicii  diem  nescire 
ubi  sunt.  In  quam  sententiam  me  trahit  verbum  Scriptune  dormiunt  cum 
patribus  suis,  Et  mortui  resuscitati  per  Ohristthi  et  apostolos  idem  testan- 
tur  cum  velut  a  somno  evigilarunt,  ignari  ubi  foetint."  In  what  follows, 
he  concedes  that  there  must  be  exceptions  to  tha  sleep  of  the  soul  as  well 
in  the  sphere  of  the  blessed  (Elias^  Moses,  Abrahatn,  ^nd  Lazarus)  as  of  the 
lost  (the  spirits  in  prison,  1  Pet.  iii.  If,  who  at  least  to  the  time  of  Christ's 
preaching  did  not  ^eep ;  and  the  people  of  Sodom,  of  whom  Jade  7  says, 
in  the  present  tense,  *^  igniB  SBterni  poenam  sustinentes**).  But  his  concIu> 
sion  remains :  *^  Yerisimile  autem,  ezceptis  paucis  omnes  dormire  insenai- 
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porters  of  the  special  doctrine  of  the  soul's  sleep  in  the  time  of 
the  Keformation  were  the  Anabaptists.  Against  these  Calvin 
wrote  in  1534  his  Psychopannycliia}  It  is  only  the  coarsest 
form  of  the  doctrine  which  is  here  combated  by  Calvin,  and  is 
touched  by  his  connter-argument.  The  later  advocates,  espe- 
cially mnong  Socinians  and  Arminians^'  Kmited  themselves  to 
denying  all  external  activity  to  the  soul  hi  its  separate  state. 
Subsequently,  with  the  increanng  insight  into  the  corporeal 
mediation  of  the  soul's  activities,  the  adoption  of  an  absolutely 
unconscious  sleep  of  the  soul  recurred  all  the  more  frequently.'* 

biles.'*  The  letter  is  of  au  earlier  date,  but  the  view  here  expressed  occurs 
still  even  in  the  Enarrationes  in  Oenesin,  It  is  true  he  says  here,  on 
Gen.  zv.  (ErL  edit.  pt.  vi.  p.  120),  distinguishing  "^e  sleep  of  the  future 
state  from  natural  slumber:  ^^Anima  non  sic  dormit,  sed  vigilat  et 
patitur  yisiones,  loquelas  Angelorum  et  Dei  ;*'  bat  on  ch.  xlix.  (Erl.  edit, 
pt.  xi.  pp.  301-306),  he  compares  the  intermediate  state  with  the  condition 
of  the  foetus  in  the  womb,  and  seex^  to  regard  it  «s  unconscious.  ^'  We 
pass  on  and  come  again  to  the  last  Aa,j  before  we^rceive  it;  moreover, 
we  know  not  how  k>ng  we  have  been  in  that  state."  We  do  not  wish  to 
deny  that  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bleep  of  the  soul,  which,  together  with 
its  scriptural  reasons,  we  shall  proceed  to  confute ;  but  Luther  does  not 
teach  thus :  he  expresses  himself  in  this  way  in  all  modesty  only  hypotheti- 
cally,  being  gladly  willing  to  be  taught  by  any  one  that  is  better  informed, 
and  at  length  declares  that  the  mann«  and  the  place  of  that  rest  of  the 
future  state  are  things  that  are  placed  beyond  our  knowledge. 

1  The  completion  of  the  PsychopannycMa  belongs  to  the  year  1534.  In 
the  year  1536,  Calvin  added  a  second  preface,  moderating  the  polemical 
bitterness ;  and  in  the  year  1545,  the  book  appeared  at  the  same  time  in 
two  Straaburg  editions,  with  somewhat  diffenng  titles.  At  the  close,  Calvin 
put  the  seal  to  his  refutation,  saying :  ^'  Istud  rursum  lectores  omnes  (si 
qui  tamen  erunt)  memoria  tenere  volo,  Catabaptistas  (purposely,  instead 
ol  Anahaptistai)  quos  ad  omne  genus  flagitiorum  designandum  nominasse 
satis  est,  esse  prteclari  hujus  dogmatis  authOTes."  Comp.'  for  the  rest  on 
the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sleep  of  the  soul,  SyUoge  Scriptorum 
d€  Spiritihua  puris  et  animahus  kmnanisy  etc,  (Ratisb.  1790),  pp.  87-92  (a 
classified  catalogue,  whereas  Grasse's  Bihlioiheca  Psychohgica^  1845,  is 
alphabetical) ;  and  especially  V.  E.  Ldscher,  Select  Collection  of  the  Beat 
Writings  on  the  State  of^the  Sold  after  Deaths  1735,  excerpted  and  enriched 
in  Herbert  Becker's  communications  from  Dr  Valentine  Ernst  Loscher^s 
auserlesener  Samndung^  etc.^  two  parts,  Augsburg  1835-86. 

2  But  also  among  those  who  were  theosophically  disposed,  as  Ph.  Matth. 
Hahn,  and  his  associates,  Goltz,  Thomas  Wizenmann,  the  friend  of  Fr. 
Heinr.  Jacobi,  vol.  i.  (1859)  p.  88. 

^  Even  about  the  middle  of  the  previous  century  this  was  the  solution 
of  the  *^  Soul-sleepers  (Hypnopsychites),'*  that  as  soon  as  the  organs  of 
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There  are  certainly  scriptural  passages  which  may  appa- 
rently be  made  available  in  favour  of  the  sleep  of  the  soul, 
especially  in  a  period  which,  without  distinguishing  as  to  the 
history  of  redemption  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
argues  from  isolated  scriptural  texts,  no  matter  out  of  what 
kind  of  books  and  connections.    The  many  scriptural  texts  were 
appealed  to  in  which  dying  is  called  a  falling  asleep,  and  death 
a  sleep;  for  instance,  1  Cor.  xv.  20,  1  Thess.  iv.  13.     Com- 
plaints and  questions  were  depended  upon,  such  as  those  of  Ps. 
Ixxxviii.  10-12  (comp.  Ps.  vi.  5,  xxx.  9,  cxv.  17 ;  the  whole 
of  the  book  of  Job,  nearly  akin  to  Ps.  Ixxxviii.,  Isa.  xxxviii. 
18,  Ecclus.  xvii.  27)  : 

Wilt  Thou  show  wonders  to  the  dead, 

Or  do  shadows  stand  up  to  praise  Thee? 

Shall  Thy  grace  be  declared  in  the  grave, 

Thy  faithfulness  in  the  under-world? 

Shall  Thy  wondrous  might  be  known  in  the  darkness, 

And  Thy  righteousness  in  the  land  of  forgetfulness? 

but  especially  upon  Eccles.  ix.  4,  "  A  living  dog  is  better  than 
a  dead  lion.  For  the  living  know  at  least  that  they  shall  die : 
but  the  dead  know  nothing,  and  have  no  reward  to  hope  for ; 
for  the  memory  of  them  is  forgotten;"  and  ix.  10,  "  All  that  thy 

the  body  were  destroyed,  the  soul  must  sink  into  its  original  assoupxssement^ 
its  previous  powerlessness.  Thus,  for  example,  Thorn.  Burnet  (morL  1715), 
in  his  work  de  statu  martuorum  et  resurgentium  (in  French,  by  Bion,  1731): 
L^ame  ne  pent  avoir  aucune  sensation  on  perception  du  monde  exterieur, 
de  quelque  phenom^ne  que  ce  soit,  ni  d*aucun  mouvement  de  la  mati^,  k 
moitts  qu'elle  ne  soit  unie  a  quelque  corps,  ou  k  quelque  portion  de  la 
matiere.  Thus  in  Germany,  Heyne,  in  Werder,  the  chief  advocate  for  the 
soul's  sleep.  The  best  counter  arguments  are  those  of  Simonetti  and 
Timoth.  Seidel.  Many  of  the  productions  on  both  sides  are  anonymous,  as 
A  Treatise  of  the  Sleep  of  Souls  after  Death  (1754),  and  a  letter  to  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Sleep  of  SouU  after  Death  (in  the 
same  year  1754).  Both  treatises  proceed  on  the  ground  that  every  finite 
actual  spirit  must  have  a  body ;  but  says  the  latter,  *^  It  is  true  that  after 
man's  death  the  soul  passes  out  of  association  with  this  body,  but  not 
generally  out  of  association  with  matter."  In  the  frankest  way.  Fries 
(Jahrbb.  fUr  deutsohe  TheoL  1856)  has  lately  expressed  himself  in  Heyne's 
view.  That  the  personal  Ego  of  man,  says  he,  should  be  without  the  body, 
Ib  altogether  not  conceivable,  and  the  soul  can  therefore  only  lead  a  dream- 
life  in  the  intermediate  state.  We  cherish  for  this  dear  friend,  who  in  the 
meantime  has  gone  to  his  home,  a  better  hope  than  this. 
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hand  is  atle  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  whole  might ;  for  there  is 
no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  Scheol, 
whither  thou  art  going;"  with  which  John  ix.  4,  "A  night 
cometh  in  which  no  man  can  work,'*  appears  to  agree.  Finally, 
also  appeal  was  made  to  those  who  were  wondrously  recalled 
from  death  into  this  present  life — to  Lazarus,  Jairus'  daughter, 
the  widow's  son  of  Nain,  and  Tabitha.  None  of  them  that 
were  thus  aroused  from  the  dead  gave  any  information  upon 
the  condition  of  the  spiritual  world.  For  what  other  reason 
than  because  not  only  their  bodies,  but  also  their  souls,  had 
slept  in  unconsciousness  ?  The  folly  of  this  mode  of  argument 
18  manifested  in  such  statements  of  Scripture  as  characterize 
the  state  of  separate  souls  before  the  resurrection,  certainly  as 
a  state  that  still  waits  for  its  decided  completion.  At  the  head 
of  these  scriptural  assertions  was  placed  Heb.  xi.  39.  But 
perhaps  the  final  ground  of  the  assumption  that  the  disembodied 
souls  sleep,  was  the  presumption  that  the  soul  without  the  body 
cannot  be  active ;  because,  as  the  author  of  the  Qucestiones  ad 
Antiochum  expresses  it,  soul  and  body  are  related  as  musician 
and  lyre;  or  because,  as  it  is  formulated  by  Lactantius,  there  is 
wanting  to  the  soul  separated  from  its  body  the  capacity  of 
perception,  no  less  than  to  an  eye  torn  out  of  the  body  is  want- 
ing the  faculty  of  vision. 

The  futility  of  all  this  reasoning  may  be  easily  shown. 
Scripture  calls  death  a  sleep,  so  far  as  the  disappearance  of  the 
soul  of  a  dying  person  out  of  the  body  resembles  the  retreat  of 
the  soul  of  a  person  falling  asleep  out  of  the  corporeally  evi- 
denced external  life ;  but  it  nowhere  says  that  souls  vanishing 
out  of  their  bodies  sleep.  And  although  it  compares  the  entire 
state  of  the  deceased  person  to  sleep,  yet  from  this  compari- 
son is  not  to  be  deduced  a  continuance  of  the  soul  in  a  state 
without  consciousness,  and  without  sensation;  since,  although 
the  soul  of  the  sleeper  has  retreated  from  the  full  activity  of 
waking  life,  as  carried  on  by  the  body,  still  it  is  not  sunk  into 
a  state  of  passivity  without  consciousness  and  perception.  Now 
there  certainly,  in  places  such  as  Eccles.  ix.  10,  appears  to  be 
attributed  to  the  separate  existences  in  Scheol  such  a  numb, 
dull,  self-contained  passivity ;  but  by  the  side  of  such  passages 
there  are  others  which  show  that  the  separate  souls  are  neither 
without  consciousness,  nor  without  memory,  of  what  passed  in 
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this  world,  nor  without  fellowship  with  one  another,  although, 
on  account  of  their  bodilessness  and  of  their  state  of  death,  in 
a  shadowy  manner.  Bead  the  scene  represented  by  Isa.  xiv.  9 
in  Scheol,  at  the  entrance  of  the  king  of  Babel:  "  The  kingdom 
of  the  dead  is  moved  from  beneath,  to  rise  up  and  meet  thee : 
it  stirreth  up  the  shadows  for  thee ;  even  all  the  Iiewd  ones  of 
the  earth ;  it  raiseth  up  from  their  thrones  all  the^  kings  of  the 
nations.  All  rise  up  and  say,  Art  thou,  also  become  weak  as 
we?  art  thou  become  like  unto  us?"  In  Ezek.  xxad.  16  all 
the  trees  of  E4en  and  Lebanon  (princes),  were  comforted  in  the 
under-world  at  the  similar  fate  of  the  cedar  (Pharaoh);  and  in 
the  description,  Pharaoh,,  on  his  entrance  into  Scheol  (Ezek.  f^- 
xxxii.  17),  is  accosted  by  the  mighty  ones  of  the  people,  as  in  *"  ' 
Isaiah  is  the  king  of  Babylon.  The  objection  tliat  these  are  j 
poetic  fictions,  does  not  set  aside  their  demonstrative  power.  ( 
For  the  history  of  the  citation  of  the  spirit  of  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.^)  proves  in  a  similar  way  that  the  separated  souls  in'V*^*' 
Scheol  were  not  conceived  of  as  without  consciousness  and  ^^7 
without  perception :  those  prophetic  pictures,  therefore,  proceed -C^Ua 
from  prevailing  ideas,  as  moreover  is  confirmed  by  the  Hades- 
doctrine  of  other  peoples,  especially  the  Egyptians,  according 
to  which  the  separate  souls  in  AmmU^  do  Qot  slee{^  but  find 
themselves,  according  ta  tlieir  position  and  character  in  this 
world,  unhappy  or  happy.  The  fact  that  in  the  Old  Testament 
we  read  nothing  of  the  Egyptian  distinction,  of  the  under-world 
into  hell  and  Paradise,*  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  find 
such  absolutely  moumfuHamentations  as  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  11-13, 
arises  from  this,  that  the  sense  of  death  as  a  wrathful  punish- 
ment was  deeper  in  Israel  than  elsewhere,  and  that,  in  default 
of  a  word  of  revelation,  men  did  not  dare  to  picture  to  them- 
selves more  endurable  representations  of  Scheol. 

That  souls  in  a  separate  state,  because  they  are  bodiless,  are 
incapable  of  perceiving  what  is  external  to  themselves,  and  of 
giving  external  evidence  of  themselves,  is,  as  is  manifest  from 
the  representations  of  the  events  of  the  under-world  above 
quoted,  an  assumption  foreign  to  the  Holy  Scripture.     Cer- 

^  The  evusion  that  this  was  a  juggling  or  a  diabolical  deception  {e.g. 
Turretin,  Tertullian,  and  Jerome),  is  a  self-delusion.  See,  on  the  other 
hand,  1  Chron.  x.  13,  LXX.,  and  Ecclus.  xlvi.  20. 

2  See  Duncker,  Geschichte  des  AUerthums.  i.  70-76  (ed.  2). 
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tainly  the  putting  off  of  the  body  cuts  through  the  mterconrse 
of  man  with  this  present  world,  as  it  haa  been  corporeally  and 
especially  sensibly  effected ;  but  instead  of  the  present  world, 
another  surrounds  him^  and  his  life,  far  from  being  an  uncon- 
scious and  absolutely  inactive  one,  is  still,  although  with  a  pre- 
dominating inward  direction^a  life  manifoldly  related  externally 
to  that  world  of  the  future.^  The  Old  Testament  has  shown 
to  us  the  inhabitants  of  Hades  in  communion  with  one  another; 
the  parable  of  the  rich  man  gives  us  the  same  representation ; 
and  the  visions  of  the  spirit-world  in  the  Apocalypse  present  to 
our  eyes  anything  rather  than  quietistic  assemblies,  or  even 
silent  sleeping  chambers.^  Certainly  it  cannot  be  physiologi- 
cally proved  at  all,  that  the  soul  associated  with  the  body  into 
a  combined  life,  can  moreover,  without  the  body,  continue 
to  lead  a  self-conscious  active  life;  and  moreover,  it  can  only 
be  approximately  proved  psychologically  from  the  double  life 
which  the  spirit-soul  leads  already  in  this  present  state,.  But 
biblical  psychology,^  in  the  presence  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
soul's  sleep,  may  be  content  with  this,  that  the  Holy  Scripture 
assumes  as  actual  that  which  is  not  c^ipable  of  proof  by  natural 
means^ 

That  people  raised  from  the  dead — such  as  Lazarus — had 
nothing  to  relate  of  the  other  world  (as  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  it  must  be  concluded  from  the  silence  of  Scripture  on  the 
subject),  is  absolutely  no  proof  of  the  sleep  of  the  soul,  as  little 
(as  we  have  shown  in  Div.  I.  Sec.  I.)  as  our  knowing  nothing 
of  a  life  that  preceded  our  prestot  life  is  a  proof  against  the 
doctrine  of  our  pre-existence.  The  spirit  of  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.)  knows  of  the  other  world,  and  speaks  forth  from  it,  for  J 
he  remains  in  his  sphere.  But  when  a  sphere  of  life  is  ex- 
changed for  one  wholly  different,  as  e.g.  also  in  the  magnetic 
sleep,  in  that  case  the  consciousness  of  the  one  is  merged  in 
that  of  the  other,  and  does  not  return  till  it  reverts  into  the 
condition  that  has  been  left. 

But  the  chief  mistake  of  those  fruitless  efforts  of  the 

*  Thus  also  judges  v.  Hofmaim,  ii.  2,  482,  where  the  idea  is  rejected, 
that  the  incorporeity  of  the  bouI  implies  that  it  only  regards  itself,  and  is 
deprived  of  the  outward  expressioD  of  its  life. 

*  Or  even,  to  speak  in  human  language,  **a  monastic  world,"  as 
Martensen  (JDogm,  sec.  276)  thinks. 
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Psychopannychia  to  establish  itself,  lies  in  the  denial  of  the 
difference  of  the  two  Testaments  in  the  development  of  the  plan 
of  salvation.^  There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
condition  of  the  souls  of  the  departed  prior  and  subsequent  to 
the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  he  who  believeth  on  Ghiist 
shall  live,  though  he  die — if  he  shall  not  see  death  for  ever — if 
he  have  eternal  life  now  present,  and  be  passed  from  death 
unto  life, — in  the  light  of  these  declarations  of  the  Lord,  it  is 
every  way  objectionable  to  conceive  of  the  spiritual  existence 
of  those  whose  spirit  even  here  below  was  life  (poif  Sut,  Sucaio- 
(TvptjVj  Rom.  viii.  10),  as  an  existence  still  subjected  to  the 
supremacy  of  death,  whether  it  be  by  the  expression  of  this 

'  Even  the  work  of  the  able  Capadose,  directed  against  the  sleep  of  the 
soul,  Boffen  from  this  deficiency,  Gtdanken  Hber  den  Zustand  der  SeeUn  in 
der  Abgeschiedenheit  zwischen  Tod  und  Auferstehung  (Dutch  1845 ;  Gennan 
bj  Daramann,  Diisselthal  1846).  As  Gapadoee  interprets  the  Old  Testa- 
ment declarations  of  the  future  world  in  a  New  Testament  way,  so  May- 
wahlen,  in  his  book,  Der  Tod  das  Todtenreich  und  der  Zustand  der  von  her 
abgeschiedenen  Seelen  (1854),  transplants  the  Old  Testament  kingdom  of 
the  dead  as  such  into  the  New  Testament  period,  thinking  that  not  mital 
the  parousia  of  Christ  do  those  who  believe  on  Him  break  through  the 
bonds  of  Hades,  and  are  taken  up  into  heaven  as  those  who  are  raised  again. 
We  cite  these  two  works  only  by  way  of  illustration.  Both  errors  against 
the  truth  are  old  and  widely  diffused.  Even  Konig  and  Giider,  although 
acknowledging  a  history  as  belonging  to  Hades,  teach,  that  even  the  souk 
of  the  faithful  come  into  Hades ;  and  the  latter  even  refers  the  word  of 
the  Lord  to  Hades,  which  says,  "  In  my  Father^s  house  are  many  mansions.*' 
Nevertheless,  in  the  art.  ^*  Hades,**  in  Herzog*8  R.A.,  he  declares  it  to  be 
only  probable  that  Hades  is  the  middle  place  for  the  totality  of  the  dead, 
especially  pointing  to  Apoc.  zx.  IS  as  an  apparent  counter  evidence.  But 
this  passage  (if  there  were  no  other  important  reasons  to  be  found)  would 
prove  nothing  against  it,  since  by  fiakMoct  on  the  one  hand,  and  iiwrnng 
and  tfi}fig  on  the  other,  are  only  indicated  per  merismum  collective  spaces 
which  conceal  the  dead  (see  v.  Hofmann,  Schri/lb,  iii.  725).  An  inside  of 
the  earth  concealing  the  dead  will  not  be  proved  from  that.  On  the  other 
hand,  H.  W.  Rinck,  in  his  work  on  the  condition  after  death,  of  the  view 
that  is  declared  in  the  Old  Testament  of  Schedl  as  the  place  of  assonbly  ci 
all  the  dead,  even  of  the  ^thful,  denies  the  objective  actuality,  and  main- 
tains, concerning  the  assumption  that  the  pious  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
in  Hades,  that  it  is  without  any  scriptural  foundation ;  and  yet  nothing  » 
more  certain  than  that  the  Old  Testamoit  knows  as  yet  nothing  of  bkased 
men  who  are  in  heaven.  It  was  not  until  the  asoensioD  of  Ohiist  that 
heaven  became  open  for  men,  and  became  the  place  of  aasembly  for  a 
human  tcclesia  triwmpkans. 
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supremacy  in  them  as  suffering,  or  only  as  bondage.  The  souls 
of  the  righteous  are  only  still  awaiting  the  overcoming  of  death 
in  their  bodies  (Rom.  viii.  11),  and  the  overcoming  of  death 
generally.  They  are  ve/epoly  so  far  as  the  totality  of  their  essential 
state  is  not  yet  restored ;  but  in  respect  of  the  souls,  they  are 
living  in  the  land  of  the  living:  they  are  at  home  with  the 
Lord,  after  whom  they  longed :  they  are  in  that  Paradise  where 
Paul  heard  unspeakable  words :  they  are  before  God's  throne, 
and  serve  Him  day  and  night  in  His  temple,  as  John  sees  in 
Apoc.  vii,  15,  when  that  which  is  to  happen  on  this  side  of 
the  judgment  of  the  world  and  the  glorification  of  the  world  is 
revealed  to  him ; — for  that  these  apocalyptic  visions  are  antici- 
pations of  that  which  first  awaits  the  blessed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  resurrection,  or  that  those  blessed  are  already  risen  from 
the  dead,*  as  if  the  first  resurrection  were  to  be  considered  as 
extending  throughout  the  whole  of  secular  history — these  are 
idle  and  arbitrary  subterfuges.  No ;  they  even  now  as  blessed 
spirits  behold  God  who  is  a  Spirit,  and  the  God-man  who  is  the 
Lord  of  the  Spirit,  through  which  He  has  already  in  this  life 
changed  them  by  degrees  into  His  image  (2  Cor.  iii.  18).  At 
least  the  degree  of  blessing  of  vision  (yisio  beatifica)  is  even  now 
a  manifest  one,  and  many  are  partakers  of  it,  although  certainly, 
beyond  that  closing  act  of  the  world's  history,  the  bliss  even  of 
the  most  favoured  will  experience  a  manifest  enhancement. 

In  respect  of  those  who  have  died  in  Christ,  therefore,  the 
thought  of  a  sleep  of  the  soul  ought  never  to  have  arisen.  The 
death  of  those  who  die  in  the  Lord  has  only  the  mask,  but 
not  the  nature  of  death.^     Considered  in  itself,  it  is  the  opera- 

^  Thus  y.  Rudloff,  Die  Lehre  vom  MenscTien^  p.  895.  Rightly  on  the 
other  hand,  Karsten,  Die  Letzten  Dinge  (ed.  iii.  1861).  John  sees  especially 
at  five  several  periods  of  the  history  of  the  end,  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
standing  before  God ;  and  from  this  fivefold  image  we  can  not  only  see 
what  sort  of  a  condition  the  intermediate  state  is,  but  also  how  far  and  in 
what  direction  we  can  speak  of  a  process  of  development  therein. 

'  Thus  it  must  be ;  and  yet  it  would  not  be  thus,  if,  as  StrSbel  thinks, 
even  the  soul  of  the  believing  Christian  passed  into  Hades,  and  found 
itself  there,  not  indeed  in  sleeping,  but  perchance  in  waking  death,  with 
more  or  less  dull  pain  or  longing  to  retrace  its  steps.  Such  a  representa- 
tion is  appealed  to  even  by  Schleiermacher,  when  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
says  of  the  representation  of  a  sleep  of  the  soul,  '*  that  our  Christian  self- 
consciousness  can  put  in  no  definite  protest  to  the  contrary**  (JDogm.  sec. 
161,  2).    But  to  him  who  rests  on  God*s  word,  both  representations  are 

21 
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tion  of  divine  wrath;  but  this  operation  of  wrath^  regarded 
with  respect  to  them^  the  dying,  is  penetrated  through  and 
through  bj  divine  love.  In  the  might  of  this  love  thej  break 
through,  and  are  found  in  the  place  where  thej  already  were  in 
this  life  in  respect  of  their  true  nature;  in  the  principle  of  love, 
of  light,  of  life,  of  liberty.^  They  are  only  dead  Karit  adpKOj 
but  alive  Karh  irvevfia ;  they  sleep  not,  but  they  enjoy  a  sab- 
batical rest  from  their  temporal  trouble  (Apoc.  xiv.  13) ;  they 
wait  in  peace,  as  already  perfected,  for  the  conclusive  perfec- 
tion even  of  their  bodies,  by  their  being  made  alive  again  and 
glorified.  But  it  was  not  till  the  completion  of  the  work  of 
redemption  that  the  destiny  of  the  pious  had  this  heavenly 
issue.  The  souls  of  the  Old  Testament  dead,  and  indeed  of  ^ 
those  who  died  in  faith  in  God  the  Bedeemer,  not  less  than  of 
the  godless,  went  to  Hades.  The  souls  of  the  former  were,  it 
is  true,  in  the  midst  of  Hades  in  God's  hand,  but  still  in  a  state 
of  subjection  to  wrath  and  need  of  redemption.  Perhaps  the 
parable  of  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man  (Luke  xvi.  19),  and  the 
word  of  the  Lord  (Luke  xxiii.  43),  ^To-day  shalt  thou  be  with 
me  in  Paradise,"  might  •be  regarded  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
faith  that  was  at  that  time  general  among  the  Jewish  people, 
— that  Hades  was  divided  into  one  place  for  the  pious,  and  into 
another  place  for  the  godless — into  Geenna  {Gehinnom)  and 
Paradise  {Gan  Eden)y  which,  moreover,  was  called  the  bosom 
of  Abraham  (DmnK  ^  )P^rC)y^  and  is  designated  there  in  the 
parable  as  the  consolation  which  indemnifies  for  the  affliction 

equally  opposed  to  the  Christian  self-oonscioiisnefls  realized  by  him.  It  is 
true  Strobel  replies  {Luth.  Zeitschr,  1857,  p.  772),  "It  is  rhetoric— nothing 
further — troublesome  philosophizing  rhetoric — melting  away  before  the 
divine  word  of  the  Holy  Scripture  like  butter  in  the  sun ;"  but  we  refer 
then,  as  now,  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Apocalypse,  wbudi 
afford  us  the  deepest  glimpse  into  the  spiritual  archetypal  world,  and  to 
the  condition  of  those  who  are  separated  there  in  faith;  and  we  will  rejoice, 
living  and  dying,  that  in  front  of  ike  li^t  that  beams  towards  us  from 
thence,  those  thoughts  of  Hades  concerning  the  intermediate  state  must 
melt  away  like  ice. 

^  The  kingdom  of  God  is  in  us,  says  Ph.  Nicolai,  in  Rocholl,  Luth. 
Zeitschr,  1860,  p.  216 ;  the  young  infant  comes  from  the  body  of  its  mother 
into  the  world,  tanquam  ah  intra  ad  extra ;  but  the  regenerate  soul  of  a 
dying  Christian  passes  out  of  the  world  into  the  kingdom  of  God^s  gk^, 
velut  ah  extra  ad  intra, 

•  See  thereupon  v.  Rudloff,  Die  Lehre  vom  Menschen^  p.  310. 
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of  this  present  time.  The  expressions  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scripture  itself  give  us  no  clear  image,  because  for  the  most 
part  they  are  coloured  subjectively,  and  we  might  almost  say 
mythologically.  Nevertheless  they  all  agree  in  this,  that  the 
state  of  Hades  is  a  state  of  death  still  unabolished, — a  life 
not  void  of  consciousness  and  perception,  but  certainly  dream- 
like, and  only  darkly  conscious  in  the  shadows  of  the  previous 
bodies;  and  that  the  special  horror  of  the  destiny  of  Hades 
consists  in  the  being  cut  off  from  the  revelation  of  God's  love 
in  the  land  of  the  living. 


THE  PHENOMENAL  COKPOHEITY  AND 
INVESTITURE 

Seo.  V. 

When,  by  God's  permission,  Samuel  appeared  to  king  Saul,  the 

latter  asked  the  witch,  "What  seest  thou?"     "I  see,"  said  she, 

.    "  Elohim  (a^  lofty  being)  ascending  out  of  the  earth."     "  How 

is  it  formed?"  asked  he  further.     She  answered,  "An  old  man 

Cometh  up,  and  he  is  covered  in  a  robe"  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  13). 

Samuel,  who  came  up  out  of  Hades,  had  therefore  form  and 

clothing  as  he  had  had  in  this  world ;  and  when  on  the  mount 

two  men  approached  Jesus  the  glorified,  appearing  likewise  iv 

Bofyy  and  spoke  with  Him,  the  disciples  immediately  recognised 

in  them  Moses  and  Elias  (Matt.  xviL  3 ;  Luke  ix.  30).    These 

also  appeared  therefore  in  an  external  form,  corre^onding  to 

/their  temporal  history,  and  are  therefore  unmistakeable.    But 

*^^this  external  form  is  a  spiritual  one.    For  Samuel  is  invisible 

^mV-  to  Saul,  and  only  visible  to  the  witch.    Moses  and  Elias  are 

i  ^*^visible  to  the  three  disciples,  but  then  these  latter  are  in  a  state 

of  ecstasy. 

Putting  Elias  out  of  the  question,  it  was  not  their  material 
bodies  in  which  Samuel  and  Moses  appeared,  for  both  of  them 
after  their  death  had  been  committed  to  the  earth.  But  that 
material  bodies  were  assumed  for  the  occasion  is  contrary  to 
all  analogy;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Theophanies,  even  the 
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angels,  when  they  appear  in  the  form  of  men,  assume  no  mate-  Ht\  ^^ 
rial  bodies;  but,  by  virtue  of  an  internal  power,  they  give  *^  ^ 
themselves  human  form  when  they  make  themselves  visible  to 
whom  they  will,  and  whose  inner  sense  is  opened  to  see  them. 
We  thence  conclude,  that  even  the  external  appearance  con- 
formed to  the  form  that  they  had  previously  worn  in  this  state, 
wherein  Moses  and  Samuel  were  manifested,  was  the  immaterial 
product  of  their  pneumato-psychical  nature ;  and  this  conclu- 
sion is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  as  well  in  its  pictures  of 
Hades,  as  in  its  pictures  of  heaven.  Scripture  shows  us  the 
spirits  or  souls  that  are  transferred  thither,  although  actually 
incorporeal,  yet  with  a  corporeal  form.*  But  if  we  compare 
Isa.  xiv.,  Ezek.  xxxi.,  with  Apoc.  vii.  and  other  passages,  the 
bodily  form  of  the  spirits  that  are  in  Hades  is  the  copy  of  that 
which  they  had  worn  in  this  world;*  and  the  bodily  form  of 
those  that  are  in  heaven  is  the  pattern  of  their  future  glorified 
body.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  expressions  of  all  to  whom, 
since  the  apostoUc  times,  a  glimpse  into  the  spiritual  kingdom 
has  been  vouchsafed. 

We  are  far  from  desiring  to  raise  a  dispute  on  what  has 
been  said  by  the  Smalcaldian  Articles  (ii.  2)  of  our  ecclesiastical 
confession,  ^^  that  evil  spirits  have  made  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
when  they  appeared  as  human  souls,  by  unspeakable  lies  and 
deceptions.*'  But  still  we  do  not  decide,  on  that  account,  that 
we  can  regard  all  appearances  of  the  dead  as  a  mocking  game 
of  lying  demons.  For  the  reasons  which  Strobel'  opposes  to  os 
will  not  stand  the  test.  He  maintains  (1)  that  a  reappearance 
of  departed  souls  is  not  possible  without  resurrection ;  that  no 
soul  can  come  forth  from  Hades,  without  at  the  same  time 
breaking  the  bars  of  death ;  but  that  Scripture  knows  only  one 
key  to  Hades,  the  key  of  death  in  the  hands  of  the  Risen  One 
,(i.  18).     We  no  less  distinctly  acknowledge,  that  no  soul  can  be 

^  There  remains  to  souls,  says  Umbreit  in  hie  work  On  StJt,  1858,  p.  128, 
after  the  flesh  has  passed  from  them,  a  certain  corporeity,  not  farther 
described.  In  the  same  way,  Heyder,  Lc.  p.  48,  aniniK  in  Hade  versanti 
umbra  corporis  vindicatur, 

^  In  Ps.  xlix.  14,  this  form,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  present  state, 
in  which  the  ungodly  appear,  is  called  n^v  =»  m^Vt  image,  form,  pattern : 
^^  their  image  is  given  up  to  the  hell  for  consumption,  without  taij  place 
remaining  for  it  (in  the  upper  world).'^ 

<  In  his  notice  of  this  book  of  ours,  Lttth,  Zeitschr.  1857,  pp.  777-788* 
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free  from  the  bands  of  Hades  and  of  death  unless  this  key  opens 
the  way  for  it ;  but  we  reject  the  inference,  that 'all  appearances 
of  the  dead  must  therefore  be  appearances  of  those  who  have 
risen  again.  The  saints  which  manifestly  appeared,  according 
to  Matt,  xxvii.  52,  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem, 
were  raised  from  the  dead ;  but  Samuel,  who  appeared  to  king 
Saul,  was  no  raised  person ;  and  Moses,  who  spake  with  Jesus 
on  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  had  not  risen  from  the  dead. 
It  is  true  Strobe!  refers  to  both  appearances  in  the  chapter  de 
his  mortuis ;  but  that  Samuel  and  Moses  were  raised  up  from 
the  dead  for  the  purpose  of  a  passing  appearance,  to  die  again 
afterwards,  is  a  marvellous  invention.  Both  of  them  were 
manifested,  not  as  redeemed  out  of  Hades  either  for  ever  or 
for  a  period :  they  appeared  within  the  ubabrogated  limits  of 
their  spiritual  state  as  bodiless,  and  yet — in  conformity  with 
their  previous  corporeity — ^visible  spirits.  But  (2)  how  then, 
asks  Strobel,  is  a  soul  to  make  itself  perceptible  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth,  if  it  have  no  body  ?  With  as  much  reason 
it  might  be  asked,  How  then  can  angels  make  themselves 
perceivable  if  they  have  no  body!  They  do  not  appear  in 
assumed  human  bodies,  which  they  afterwards  lay  aside  like  a 
mask ;  and  yet  they  appear  in  human  form,  which  they  give  to 
themselves  from  within,  and  in  which  they  operate  upon  mate- 
rial nature.  But  with  respect  to  the  souls  {^v^di^  Apoc.  vi.  9), 
or,  as  Scripture  expresses  itself  (without,  like  Strobel,  wrench- 
ing asunder  soul  and  spirit),  to  the  spirits  (irvevfrnTOj  1  Pet. 
iii.  19,  Heb.  xii.  23)  of  departed  men,  they,  as  creatively 
intended  for  bodily  manifestation,  are  even  in  themselves  not, 
according  to  the  biblical  view,  without  form.  Wherefore 
should  they  not  be  able  to  make  themselves  perceptible,  on  the 
assumption  that  God  wills  it,  and  opens  man's  eyes  for  the 
purpose  of  discerning  them?  But  (3)  God  will  not  do  so,  says 
Strobel,  referring  to  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus. 
From  this  parable  we  perceive,  that  the  information  upon  God's 
will  which  we  have  in  God's  word  needed  no  filling  up  by  means 
of  the  preaching  of  those  who  for  this  purpose  should  be  raised 
from  the  dead,  and  sent  to  the  living.  But  are  we  thence  to 
conclude,  that  the  dead  do  not  under  any  circumstances  return  to 
life,  in  order  still  to  tarry  among  the  living  for  awhile  as  testi- 
monies of  the  divine  power  of  miracle,  and  thus  of  the  truth  of 
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divine  revelation!  The  dead  who  were  raised  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  prove  exactly  the  contrary.  And  are  we  at  all  to  con- 
clude thence,  that  the  dead  even  before  their  resurrection,  and 
without  awakening  of  their  bodies,  are  not  able  to  appear  again? 
The  appearances  of  Moses  and  of  Samuel  prove  the  contrary. 
We  stand  upon  the  testimonies  of  Scripture,  without  interpret- 
ing therein  in  favour  of  any  dogmatic  prejudices ;  and  we  still 
even  now  say  with  Erich  Pontoppidan,^  *^What  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  possible  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  must  even  outside 
of  it  still  be  possible.** 

Even  the  ancients  objected  that  the  Samuel  who  appeared 
in  1  Sam.  xxviii.  could  not  have  been  the. true  one;  because  it 
was  not  written  that  he  had  re-assumed  his  body,  without  which 
he  could  not  have  been  seen.  One  of  our  old  theologians^ 
answers  thereto,  ^^  Non  opus  f  nit  redassumptione  corporis  sui ; 
spiritus  Samuelis  enim  potuit  vel  alio  quodam  corpore  aereo, 
uti  angeli,  apparere  in  eoque  figuram  prions  humani  corporis 
reprsesentare,  vel  etiam  sine  illo  cemi,  facta  solum  elevatione 
sensus  oculorum  mulieris  et  Saulis  ad  lumen  e  spiritu  prodiens 
recipiendum."  We  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  spirits 
of  die  departed  are  even  in  themselves  not  without  a  pheno- 
menal bodily  form.  Tt  is  true  it  may  not  be  assumed  that  the 
soul,  when  separating  from  the  body,  continues  to  exist  within 
its  nerve-spirit  as  its  immaterial  body  :^  for  this  nerve-spirit  is 
of  very  doubtful  authenticity;  and  even  if  it  were  not  so,  would 
belong  to  the  region  of  power  and  matter  without  being  of  a 
spiritual-psychical  nature.  We  find  it  therefore  inadmissible 
that  the  soul  retains  the  same  nature  which,  in  Div.  IV.  Sec. 
Xm.,  we  called  its  nerve-body,  or  rather  which  is  called  by 
others*  its  nerve-spirit-body:  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of 

^  In  his  scriptural  and  intelligent  treatise,  On  the  Jmrnortality  of 
Human  Souls,  eto.,  ed.  2,  1766. 

*  Dachselt,  in  tia  Biblia  Accentmta  (1729),  p.  434. 

*  y.  Rudloff,  Lehre  vom  Menschen,  p.  62,  and  elsewhere. 

^  This  view  is  widely  circulated.  *^  Perhaps,"  says  Eiistner  himself,  in 
his  Considerations  on  the  Influence  of  Natural  Study  on  Metaphysics^  ''there 
is  a  certain  portion  of  matter  constantly  associated  with  our  soul,  and  the 
rest  no  further  than  to  form  the  clothing  for  the  body  which  we  call 
onrs.*'  More  definitely,  y.  Rudloff  teaches  an  intermediate  condition  of 
immaterial  corporeity  of  the  soul,  which  consists  of  its  nephesch,  t.e.  (as  he 
understands  this  word)  the  nerve-spirit,  or  is  formed  through  it. 
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death,  which  consists  in  total  separation  of  the  soul  from  the 
body,  as  well  in  its  most  subtle,  as  in  its  grossest,  materiality. 
Yet  it  is  true — as  maintained  by  TertuUian  and  IrensBos,  ap- 
pealing to  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazams — ^that  the 
soul  in  the  future  state  has  ejus  corporis  quod  circumtulit  effir- 
giem  (de  animOy  c.  ix.),  or  preserves  characterem  corporis,  in 
quo  etiam  adaptantur,  eundem  (c.  Ticer.  ii.  34,  1).  "  The  soul 
of  the  spirit,"  we  say  with  GSschel,^  "  after  the  separation  from 
its  body,  is  not  wholly  without  a  body — the  inward  body  follows 
it"  We  think  that  we  must  form  for  ourselves  the  conceptions 
that  flow  therefrom,  in  which,  moreover,  we  may  do  justice  to 
the  truth  contained  in  the  confused  heathenish  representations 
of  the  shadowy  corporeity  of  the  other  world.^ 

As  the  soul  is  the  principle  of  bodily  life  derived  from  the 
spirit,  it  is  even  in  itself  probable,  that  although  immaterial,  it 
is  still  a  manifestation  of  the  spirit,  formed  conformably  to  the 
organism  which  it  enlivens  by  its  universal  presence.  This  is 
an  old  view.  To  the  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  see  the 
soul,  Macarius  answers  {Horn.  vii.  6  s.),  ^^  Like  as  these  eyes 
behold  the  sun,  thus  the  enlightened,  but  only  a  few,  behold  the 
form  of  their  souls ;"  and  to  the  question  whether  the  soul  is  in 
any  manner  formed,  ^^  As  the  angels  have  a  form  and  likeness, 
and  as  the  outward  man  has  a  definite  external  appearance, 
thus  also  the  inner  man  has  an  angel-like  form,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  a  form  like  to  the  outer  man."  And  TertuUian 
relates,  in  ch.  ix«  of  his  book  de  anima,  a  story  of  a  Christian 
woman  well  known  to  him,  who  often  fell  into  a  state  of  ecstasy 
(similar  to  a  so-called  religious  somnambulist,  but  unlike  in  this 
particular,  that  after  the  ecstasy  she  was  able  to  remember  what 
she  saw),  and  who  once  declared,  ^^  Among  other  things,  the 
soul  was  shown  to  me  corporeally ;  and  I  saw  it  as  spirit,  but 
not  of  an  inane  and  void  (shadowy  and  spectral)  character:  no, 
as  capable  of  being  grasped  by  hand,  tender  and  light,  and  of 
an  aerial  colour,  and  in  absolutely  human  form."    In  agree- 

^  LetzU  Dinge,  p.  150.  ^ 

*  See  Nagelsbach,  Homerische  Theologie,  vii.  27  (of  the  Autenrieth  ed.), 
together  with  the  diigcassioiis  of  Gsesar  upon  the  life  of  the  Psyches  as 
f f 3«x«i  of  the  living,  according  to  Homeric  ideas,  in  the  Zeitschr.  fUr  A.  W. 
1842,  c.  991 ;  Thiersch's  Pindar^  pt.  iL  p.  233,  on  the  words  ^iop  Is  Xf/Vfr«/ 
alupos  tf^uMp ;  and  Bottcher's  Ideas  on  Art- Mythology y  ii.  477. 
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ment  with  this  vision — which  certainly  becomes  suspicious  as  a 
vision,  from  the  fact  that  it  only  confirmed  what  Tertullian  him- 
self taught — is  what  J.  B.  von  Helmont,  in  his  treatise  upon  the 
image  of  the  spirit  (imago  mentis)^  relates  of  himself.^  Three- 
and-twentj  long  years  havingbeen  occupied  with  large  aspirations 
after  knowledge  of  the  soul,  he  finally  in  the  year  1633,  when  he 
in  the  midst  of  outwardly  troubled  circumstances  was  in  a  sab- 
batical mood,  saw  in  a  vision  his  spirit  in  a  human  form.  ^'  It 
was  a  light,  absolutely  pure,  active  Seeing,  a  spiritual  substance, 
crystalline,  enlightened  in  its  own  brightness,  but  enveloped  in 
another  cloudy  portion  as  in  its  husk  (8iliqua\  in  which  I  could 
not  distinguish  whether  it  had  a  brightness  from  itself,  on 
account  of  the  predominating  flashing  of  the  crystalline  bright- 
ness therein  contained."  Moreover,  J.  Bohme  answers  to  the 
question,. how  the  soul  is  specially  formed  and  shaped:  ^^The 
soul  is  formed  according  to  the  entire  body,  with  all  the  limbs ; 
the  spirit  portions  it  into  the  whole  body ;  all  the  limbs  are  its 
boughs :  its  whole  form  looks  like  a  tree  with  many  twigs  and 
branches."  We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  confront  these  testi- 
monies of  the  ancients  with  our  representation  of  the  nature  of 
the  soul,  and  its  relation  to  the  spirit,  and  are  satisfied  ourselves 
with  the  hint.  It  is  the  doxa  of  the  spirit,  immaterial,  but 
similarly  formed  to  the  body,  which  the  spirit  through  it  en- 
souls; it  is,  as  the  outside  of  the  spirit,  so  the  inside  of  the  body, 
which  in  every  change  of  its  material  condition  maintains  it  in 
identity  with  itself. 

When  the  soul  has  thus  been  linked  with  a  body  thus  or 
thus  articulated,  has  acted  upon  it,  and  has  been  subjected  to 
its  influences,  it  has  become  a  natural  necessity  for  it  to  exhibit 
itself  conformed  to  the  constitution  of  that  body  formed  under 
its  physical  and  ethical  co-operation,  and  the  temporal  relations 
associated  therewith.  It  continues,  moreover,  in  the  other 
world  in  that  form  which,  as  the  living  principle  of  the  body,  it 
had  assumed.    Its  appearance  remains  a  corporeal  one,  although 

^  Opp,  ed.  Francofiirt,  L  256  (not  exactly  communicated  in  Barth, 
Lebensmagnetimusy  p.  8).  The  "cloudy  portion"  is,  in  Helmont's  mind, 
the  anima  sensitiva^  by  him  regarded  as  mental,  which  has  its  place  circa 
08  stomachic  and  pervades  the  whole  body  per  ministrum  organum  archd ; 
this  archeusy  according  to  our  ideas,  being  the  nervous  power.  S.  Spiesa, 
J.  B.  von  Helmont^s  System  der  Mediciny  p.  46. 
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immaterial.  We  are  constrained  thus  to  express  ourselves. 
For  although  we  hesitate  to  speak  of  an  immaterial  corporeity 
of  God  and  of  the  angels,  because  certainly  materiality  (even 
although  spiritualized)  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  cor- 
poreity ;  'Still  it  is  precisely  in  this  case  that  the  idea  of  im- 
material corporeity  is  no  self-contradiction,  because  it  is  only 
in  this  case  that  the  form  of  corporeity  will  be  conceived  of 
abstracted  from  its  matter.  For  this  intermediate  state  of 
corporeity,  as  compared  with  the  material  corporeity,  is  on  the 
one  hand  only  a  shadow  of  the  latter,  but  on  the  other  hand 
is,  so  to  speak,  its  essence  or  extract,  so  far  as  it  is  a  far  more 
immediate  and  more  transparent  image  of  the  actual  nature  of 
man,  and  is  related  to  the  corruptible  body  as  the  cast  is  to  the 
broken  monld.^  As,' generally,  what  the  man  has  been  and 
how  he  has  been  in  this  life  is  not  extinguished  in  the  future 
state,  but  becomes  essentially  manifest ;  so  there  is  reflected  in 
this  material,  or  (as,  to  guard  ourselves  against  misconstruction, 
we  prefer  saying)  this  phenomenal  psychical  corporeity,  all 
th^t  man  has  become  through  his  own  self-destination  among 
divinely-appointed  conditions.  In  this  life,  the  soul  has  only  a 
limited  power  over  the  corporeity.  In  noble  bodily  forms 
dwells  often  a  hateful  soul ;  in  hateful  forms,  a  noble  soul.  In 
the  other  world  it  is  otherwise.  The  phenomenal  corporeity, 
laying  aside  all  that  is  inadequate,  will  be  the  adequate  bodily 
copy  in  human  form  of  the  ethical  self'-formation  of  the  soul. 
All  that  is  good  and  divinely  wrought  in  man,  and  all  that  is 
evil,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  is  blotted  out  in  the  blood 
of  Christ  Jesus,  comes  then  to  manifestation ;  for  as  well  good 
as  evil  deeds  leave  behind  lasting  traces  in  the  soul,  and  give  to 
it  a  permanent  character.^  Happy  then  is  the  soul,  which, 
purified  by  Christ's  word,  is  pervaded  by  the  cleansing  fire  of 
death  as  a  light  in  the  Lord  I' 

^  Just  id  this  way  Gregory  of  Nyasa.  See  MbDer,  Lc.  p.  93,  forma 
quxdam  (tUoi)  semper  martens. 

*  Therefore  it  is  prayed  at  the  close  of  the  Z;^Xcmt/xoV  of  Zacharias 
(ed.  Boissonade,  p.  151) :  ro^f  Kaxwg  x^peutriipai  k»1  rt/xot/c  riis  ypvx^s 
fitX»9uiy  2f <£«/  Ti  rip  tlKOPtt  jriw  irpimntf  d06Xtnoit.  By  these  are  meant 
stigmata  et  vibiceSj  quibus  vitia  animas  maculant  et  de/ormanty  qumque  eis 
etiam  a  corporibus  separatis  insident. 

»  See  Goechel,  Der  Mensch  diesseits  und  jenseits,  p.  71 :  "  Death  is  the 
final  washing  of  the  feet,  for  purification  through  the  blood.*' 
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I  cannot  here  refrain  from  citing  some  expressions  of  the 
two  clairvoyants  abreadj  often  mentioned,  who,  on  account  of 
their  manifest  piety,  and  on  account  of  visible  indications  of 
grace,  of  which  they  were  thought  worthy  in  their  state,  deserve 
special  consideration.  No  psychologist  will  deny  that  the  cir- 
cumstances which  I  communicate  are  deep  glimpses  into  the 
mystery  of  the  life  of  the  soul,  although  the  actual  fact  of  that 
which  was  seen  only  allowed  itself  to  be  beheld  by  them  in 
symbolical  refraction.  "In  every  human  soul,"  says  one,  "is 
formed  first  of  all  a  tree  of  life.  This  has  its  roots  in  the  heart, 
its  several  kinds  of  branches  expand  themselves  in  the  breast, 
and  the  tenderest  twigs  in  the  brain.  The  most  various  kind 
of  flowers — ^as  roses,  lilies,  tulips,  and  the  like — and  its  just  as 
various  kinds  of  fruits,  show  forth  from  it  outside  the  head  in 
the  crown  of  the  rays  of  righteousness.  Thus,  as  by  the  tree 
of  life,  the  kmgdom  of  plants  is  represented  in  the  soul :  thus 
there  are  formed  in  it  also,  by  strong  spiritual  operation,  lifeless 
forms,  more  strongly  or  more  weakly  stamped  as  animal,  which 
encamp  around  our  heart ;  and  there,  even  although  they  have 
no  life  of  their  own,  are  stirred  at  the  heaving  of  the  passions. 
There  appears  the  serpent,  as  a  symbol  of  malicious  cunning ; 
the  peacock,  as  that  of  vain  pride;  the  goat,  as  that  of  sensuali^; 
the  toad,  as  that  of  covetousness,  and  the  like.  And  where 
these  dark  brute-forms  are  encamped  in  more  vivid  character, 
there  the  stream  of  life  which  pours  from  the  heart  to  the  brain 
and  again  returns  to  the  heart  suffers,  and  there  also  the  tree 
of  life  suffers,  an  absolute  darkening  and  change."  "  Ev^i  the 
.evil  men,"  says  the  other  clairvoyante,  a  little  girl  of  ten  years 
old,  "  have  flowers  around  their  head;  but  I  cannot  in  any  wise 
tell  you  how  terrible,  how  disgusting  they  are.  In  the  same 
way  that  a  darkness  surrounds  their  whole  body,  which  terrifies 
me,  and  causes  me  cramps,  so  also  are  their  flowers  darkened. 
They  hang  down  all  withered  and  heavy ;  many  appear  abso- 
lutely dark,  many  as  if  mouldered.  Ah,  no  corrupted,  rotting 
earthly  rose  appears  so  loathsome  as  the  black  rose  on  the 
darkened  head  of  an  evil  man :  its  leaves  are  wildly  torn  to 
pieces,  and  ragged  in  many  withered  rags ;  and  its  darkness  is 
80  frightful,  that  I  cannot  look  upon  it."^ 

If  these  pictures  must  be  regarded  as  visionary  or  poetical, 
1  See  M.  Beesel,  LetzU  Aussagen  (1851),  p.  47. 
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at  any  rate  they  are  pictures  of  what  is  actual.  "  The  will  of 
the  soul-spirit" — thus  J.  Bohme*  expresses  this  matter  of  fact — 
*^  is  eternal;  that  which  is  comprehended  in  the  will  of  the  soul- 
spirit  is  taken  along  with  the  soul,  when  body  and  soul  are 
severed.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  aspire  after  some- 
thing good,  in  which  the  soul  can  find  its  eternal  occupation, 
and  within  which  it  may  have  its  enjoyment;  for  the  works 
of  our  soul  follow  us,  and  the  works  of  the  hands  and  of  the 
external  spirit  remain  in  this  world,  for  the  soul  is  in  eternity. 
What  it  makes  and  imagines  its  own  in  this  state,  this  stands 
ever  before  it,  if  it  be  then  that  it  may  shatter  it  again,  it  is 
then  as  a  shattered  work,  on  which  it  spends  no  more  effort ; 
for  it  is  delivered  from  it.  For  eternity  carves  an  eternal 
model,  and  that  which  is  fragile  and  incipient  carves  a  perish- 
able model ;  for  all  things  of  this  state  shall  stand  every  one  in 
his  own  model.  For  what  the  eternal  will  grasps  lays  hold 
of  an  imperishable  form ;  therefore  it  does  not  break  that  in 
pieces.  * 

There  is  a  spiritual  foim  of  the  soul  which  is  the  sum  of  its 
present  ethical  conduct  and  condition.^   This,  even  in  the  future 

*  Of  the  Three/old  Life  of  Man,  xii.  2  (works  published  by  Schiebler, 
iv.  183). 

'  U  the  testimony  of  the  theosophist  be  rejected,  let  that  of  a  late 
philosopher  be  heard:  "Every  individoality,"  says  J.  H.  Fichte,  in  his 
work  on  the  idea  of  personality,  and  of  individaal  continuance  (ed.  iii 
p.  168),  *^  takes  over  along  with  it,  in  itself,  its  judgment,  to  the  rest  of 
blessedness,  or  to  ever  unblessed  rending  opposition.  The  sum  of  its  inner 
and  outer  works,  which  it  has  lived  in  its  passions  and  endeavours,  its 
capacities  as  its  incapacities,  it  continues  to  take  with  it,  as  spiritually 
formed  habit  and  fundamental  tendency.  The  self-conviction  of  this  sum 
of  life  establishes  thereby  at  once  the  soul^s  condition  after  death.  It  is 
the  conditioning  and  the  basis  of  the  future  corporeity.** 

'  Dante  has  this  in  mind  when  he  sings  (Purg.  x.  121-126) : 
**  Christians,  and  proud  1    0  poor  and  wretched  ones  1 
That,  feeble  in  iJie  mind*s  eye,  lean  your  trust 
Upon  unstayed  perverseness :  know  ye  not 
That  we  are  worms,  yet  made  at  last  to  form 
The  winged  insect,^  imp*d  with  angel  plumes. 
That  to  heaven's  justice  unobstructed  soars?**' 
He  who  wishes  to  read  another  commentary  upon  these  profound  poetic 

*  *'  Nati  aformar  Vangelica  farfallaJ'^ 
^  Carey  *s  translation. 
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intermediate  state^  vfiU,  come  to  a  more  transparent  manifefista- 
tion,  in  that  the  soul  by  the  power  of  the  spirit  makes  itself 
visible^in  conformity  with  its  present  corporeity  and  its  present 
habitus f  allowing  for  all  the  inadequacy  of  its  spiritual  form. 
The  godless  person  will  then  not  be  able  to  conceal  his  internal 
condition,  and  will  so  far  go  yvfivi^j  as  that  his  shame  appears 
(Apoc.  XVI.  16).  But  he  who  already  here  below  has  lived  in 
God,  and  has  put  on  righteousness  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  and 
has  been  nourished  by  Christ's  flesh  and  blood,  his  self-mani- 
festation is  the  serene  prelude  of  that  perfection  for  which  he 
waits  in  peace ;  and  there  shall  appear  upon  him  nothing  of 
sin,  or  standing  in  closer  or  remoter  connection  with  sin :  for 
that  is  all  swallowed  up  by  justifying  grace.  The  phenomenal 
body,  in  which  such  an  one  manifests  himself,  is  as  the  em- 
bodied blissful  hope  of  his  coming  glorification;  and  as  a  pledge 
of  this,  he  receives  a  white  raiment,  in  which  the  garment  of 
salvation,  wherewith  even  here  below  he  was  invested  inwardly, 
makes  itself  visible;  and  the  faithfulness  with  which  he  watched 
over  the  purity  of  his  robe  of  salvation  finds  its  recompense.^ 
The  Apocalypse  makes  mention  of  these  Ifidrui  Xev/chj  or 
oToXal  XevKoly  so  frequently  and  continually  (iii.  4,  5,  vi.  11, 
vii.  9,  13,  xix.  14,  comp.  iii.  18,  iv.  4),  that  it  is  exegetically 
impossible  to  regard  this  white  raiment  as  a  mere  figure  of 
speech.*  Moreover,  none  who  at  any  time  have  been  thought 
worthy  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  eternal  state,  have  known 
how  sufficiently  to  extol  this  heavenly  whiteness  in  which  the 
spirits  of  those  who  have  died  in  the  Lord  are  clothed.  It  is 
the  white  raiment  w^ich  Dante  so  ingeniously  distinguishes, 

words  than  the  one  above  given  by  us,  may  read  what  Schdberlein  says  in 
the  Jahrbb.  fiir  Deutsche  Theol,  1861,  p.  74,  upon  the  corporeity  of  the 
intermediate  state ;  among  other  things,  **  The  soul  which  is  separated  in 
the  Lord  will  after  death  be  supported  and  surrounded  by  the  internal 
spiritual  corporeity,  which  it  has  worked  out  here  below  in  the  silent  hidden 
way  of  faith  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit" 

^  Comp.  H.  W.  Rinck,  Vom  Zuitand  nach  dem  Tode^  p.  183 ;  against 
whom  Woldemar  Schmidt,  De  statu  animarum  medio  inter  mortem  et  resur- 
rectionem^  p.  31,  will  only  allow  the  on«  passage  2  Cor.  v.  1-4  to  be  of 
effect,  and  will  hot  receive  the  aro7<al  Xft/xffi  as  a  testimony  on  behalf  of 
the  corporeity  of  the  intermediate  state. 

>  Thus  V.  Hofmann,  ii.  2, 483-486.  The  garment  white  as  light  is  the 
glory  of  the  saints ;  the  palm,  the  adornment  of  their  joy. 
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as  the  first  raiment,  from  the  second  raiment — the  resurrection 
body.^  But  he  mistakes  (if  in  other  respects  I  here  penetrate 
the  meaning  of  the  Scripture)  in  identifying  this  first  garment 
of  the  soul-spirit  with  the  self-likeness  of  its  body  in  the  inter- 
mediate state,^  and  regards  the  air  as  the  material  of  this  self- 
likeness,  when  he,  who  even  in  this  matter  is  otherwise  an 
incomparable  theologian,  sings  of  the  soul  causing  its  first 
clothing  {Purgatorioj  xxv.  88-108) : 

^*  Soon  as  the  place 
Receives  her,  round  the  pkstic  virtue  beams, 
Distinct  as  in  the  living  limbs  before : 
And  as  the  air,  when  saturate  with  showers, 
The  casual  beam  refracting,  decks  itself 
With  many  a  hue ;  so  here  the  ambient  air 
Weareth  that  form,  which  influence  of  the  soul 
Imprints  on  it ;  and  like  the  flame,  that  where 
The  fire  moves,  thither  follows ;  so  henceforth, 
The  new  form  on  the  spirit  follows  still ; 
Hence  hath  it  semblance  and  is  shadow  called, 
With  each  sense,'  even  to  the  sight,  endued : 
Hence  speech  is  ours,  hence  laughter,  tears,  and  sighs. 
Which  thou  roay^st  oft  have  witnessed  on  the  mount. 
The  obedient  shadow  fails  not  to  present 
Whatever  varying  passion  moves  within  us. 
And  this  the  cause  of  what  thou  marvell'st  at/*  * 


^  This  distinction  of  a  stola  prima  and  secunda  (Unm  stolm)  is  ancient ; 
it  occurs  in  Augustine  (Serm,  iv.  in  solennitate  sanctorum),  Gregory  the 
Great  (Dial.  i.  iv.  ch.  25),  Beda,  Haymo,  Anselm,  Bemhard,  etc. 

•  Gdechel,  Dante  Alighierrs  Osterfeier^  pp.  73,  77,  98,  comp.  Letzte 
Dinge,  p.  13;  Althaus,  Letzte  Dinge  (1858),  p.  33;  Hebart,  Die  zweite 
sichtbare  Zukunft  Christi,  p.  234,  where  it  is  cautiously  said,  **  The  white 
garments  point  to  corporeity  ;**  Osiander,  Commentary  on  the  Corinthians^ 
ii.  181,  **  The  position  and  the  clothing  of  the  soul  between  death  and 
resurrection  is  to  be  thought  of  as  a  mediation  between  the  new  life  and 
the  old." 

*  In  the  original,  e  quindi  organa  poi  ciascun  sentire, 

^  Gary's  Dante.    [The  toanslator  ventures  to  transcribe  the  marvellously 
accurate  and  beautiful  Grerman  version  of  the  passage  by  Kopisch : 
**  Sobalj  der  Statten  eine  die  umfahet, 

Erstrahlt  die  bildnerische  Kraft  nun  ringshin, 
So  und  so  weit,  wie  in  lebeudgen  Gliedem. 
Und  wie  die  Luf  t,  wenn  sie  des  R^ens  voll  ist 

Yom  f  remden  Strahl,  den  sie  in  sich  abspi^^elt, 
Geschmucket  wird  mit  mannigfacheu  Farben : 
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Mj  purpose  in  this  discussion  on  the  soul's  clothing  in  the 
intermediate  state,  is  to  leave  aside  the  passage  2  Cor.  v.  1, 
which  even  to  this  day  is  so  variously  explained.  The  heavenly 
habitation  which  the  apostle  refers  to,  is  here  in  no  respect 
the  intermediate  body,  but  the  body  of  the  resurrection  or  glori- 
fication, which  he,  as  in  1  Cor.  xv.  48,  calls  a  heavenly  one, 
because  it  originates  through  a  heavenly  agency  of  power,  is 
of  a  heavenly  nature,  and  has  heaven  as  its  place  of  residence. 
"  We  know,"  says  he  in  ver.  1,  "  that  when  our  earthly  house 
of  this  tabemade  is  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  an 
house  not  made  with  hands,  an  eternal  dwelling-place  in  heaven/' 
It  pertains  to  the  substance  of  the  Christian's  believing  con- 
sciousness, that  when  our  earthly  pilgrimage  is  at  an  end,  we 
receive  as  our  own,  a  body  of  heavenly  nature  and  abode.  The 
apostle  transfers  himself,  in  saying  S^pfievy  into  the  period  of 
the  parousia ;  or  this  S^pfiev  is  an  expression  of  the  possession 
which,  after  death  has  resulted,  is  future,  but  certain,  and  there- 
fore already  as  good  as  present.  In  the  expectation  of  the 
parousia  that  fills  the  apostle,  as  of  something  that  is  immedi- 
ately at  hand,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  the  intermediate  state 
is  passed  over  by  him,  or  has  almost  wholly  disappeared  from  his 
view.  In  ver.  2,  this  certainty  of  ours  of  sucK  a  heavenly  body- 
present  to  us  after  death  is  founded  upon  the  fact,  or  is  explained 
by  it,  that  with  our  present  groaning  is  associated  the  longing 

So  ordnet  sich  die  nachbarliche  Luft  dort. 

Za  der  Qestalt,  die  ihr  die  Kraft  der  Seelo 

Auf praget  an  dem  Orte,  wo  de  weilet. 
Und  dann  vergleichbar  einer  Flamme,  welche 

Dem  Feuer  immer  folgt,  wo  man  es  hintragt, 

Folgt  nun  dem  Geidte  seine  nene  Bildong. 
Dorther  empfahet  er  dann  sein  Erscheinen 

Und  heisst  ein  Schatten,  riistet  auch  ein  jedes 

Empfinden  vollig  ans,^  bis  daas  es  sichtbiur. 
Deswegen  reden  wir  dahier  und  liicheln, 

Desw^en  bilden  Seufser  wir  und  Thninen, 

Die  der  am  Berg  kannst  wahrgenommen  haben. 
Nachdem  ons  Neigungen  and  andre  Triebe 

Festhalten,  bildet  dch  der  Schatten,  dehe : 

Dies  ist  der  Grand  des  Yorgangs,  dem  da  staonest.** 

KOPISCH.]— Tr.  - 

^  In  the  original,  e  quindi  organa  poi  ciascun  setitire. 
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after  a  clothing  upon  with  the  heavenly  investitnre,  i.e.  after 
a  clotbuig  with  the  same,  which  ensues  immediately,  and  does 
not  wait  until  beyond  death.  ^^  For  in  such  a  case  ^  we  groan 
moreover,  earnestly  desiring  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our  house 
which  is  from  heaven "  (the  immortal  heavenly  body).  We 
long  for  immediate  clothing  upon,  ^^  although  it  is  true,"  adds 
the  apostle  in  ver.  3,  "that  being  clothed"  (and  not  clothed 
upon),  "  we  shall  not  be  found  naked ; "  for  even  those  who 
have  already  fallen  asleep,  are  at  the  parousia  clothed  with  a 
heavenly  body,  and  at  the  same  time  with  those  who  are  alive  and 
are  clothed  typon  with  the  same,  are  brought  to  meet  Christ  (1 
Thess.  iv.  15-17,  comp.  1  Cor.  rv.  48).  The  future  evpeOrfcoficOa 
refers  to  this  meeting  of  Christ  of  the  returned  spirit,  and  of 
His  people  who  are  taken  up  by  Him  now  bodily  from  death, 
and  the  aorist  participle  ivSva-dfievot  confirms  what  will  have 
happened  there  in  the  case  of  the  latter :  even  having  attained 
the  heavenly  body  by  means  of  clothing  (not  clothing  upon), 
they  become  such,  that  they  are  not  found  naked.^  Nevertheless 
we  long  after  clothing  upon;  "for" — thus  ver.  4  founds  or 
explains  the  fact  of  longing — "  we  that  are  in  this  tabernacle" 
(the  present  body  of  dissolution  through  death)  "do  also 
groan,  feeling  ourselves  burdened,  for  the  reason  that  we  may 
not  be  unclothed "  (in  order  that  we  might  be  clothed  on  the 
other  side  of  death  for  the  first  time),  "but  clothed  upon" 

^  I  refer  h  rot^f»  no  longer  to  rov  axiitovc  (ver.  1),  but  I  take  it  in  the 
nieaning  ^*  according  to  this  "  (in  such  a  state  of  things),  as  John  xvi.  SO, 
Acta  xxiv.  16 ;  although,  moreover,  the  meaning  ^*  presently,"  *^  in  the 
meanwhile,"  **  now,"  is  soitable.  Both  meanings  of  the  h  rovr^  (ip  rovrotf) 
are  frequent  in  claaBical  Greek.  See  the  new  edition  of  Passow  on  Ot/rof, 
p.  5996. 

^  That  ti  xal^  moreover,  in  the  New  Testament  usus  loqtiendi,  means 
"if  also  =  although,"  and  that  tuti  in  this  connection  may  belong  to  the  chief 
verb  of  the  hypothetical  sentence  just  as  well  as  to  a  special  member  of  the 
sentence,  needs  no  proof.  In  the  only  New  Testament  passage  where  tt  yi 
x«i  occurs,  it  is  in  another  meaning.  The  apostle  says  in  (jkJ.  iii.  4, "  Have 
ye  submitted  to  so  immense  an  injury,  as  that  which  ye  had  receiyed,  f/»^, 
for  nothing,  at  random,  without  having  anything  substantial  therefrom  ?" 
and  adds,  %X  yt  »al  f/««,  i.e.  if  indeed  it  be  so,  that  ye  have  suffered  it  for 
nothing,  and  something  has  not  assuredly  rather  grown  up  to  you  there- 
from, —  to  wit,  corruption.  In  conformity  with  this  use  of  it  y%  »tti\ 
2  Cor.  y.  8  would  be  explicable,  "  if  indeed  we  also,  in  putting  it  on  (the 
heavenly  habitation),  be  found  to  be  not  naked,"  i.e,  so  far  as  we,  when 
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(at  the  parousia  without  previous  death),  "so  that  thereby 
mortality  may  be  swallowed  up "  (at  once  transformed)  "  of 
life,"  The  Christian  does  not  fear  death,  but  he  sighs  for 
redemption  from  this  body  of  death  (Rom.  vii.  24),  by  which 
he  feels  himself  burdened ;  and  the  dearest  thing  that  could 
happen  to  him,  and  which  therefore  he  thus  longs  for,  is  that 
immediate  clothing  upon  with  the  body  of  glorification  which 
awaits  the  faithful  who  live  to  see  the  day  of  the  Lord, — ^a 
spiritual  disposition  which  lies  remote  from  our  present  life  of 
experience,  because  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  more  or  less  pushed 
out  of  its  just  place  in  our  believing  consciousness,  and  there- 
fore the  longing  after  it  no  longer  fiUs  our  hearts  as  it  did  those 
of  the  first  Christians. 

Our  interpretation  of  ver.  3  essentially  agrees  with  that 
of  Reiche.^  Nevertheless  the  latter  decides  for  the  reading 
eKSva-dfiepoi  :  "  although  moreover,  we,  being  unclothed  from 
our  present  body  by  death,  shall  not  be  found  naked."  In  this 
reading,  the  thought  lies  proportionally  nearer  to  a  corporeity 
of  the  intermediate  state ;  and  accordingly  the  whole  passage 
has  been  recently  interpreted  by  Emesti.*  But  if  the  apostle 
looks  upon  death  as  iichvaaaBaij  and  the  change  at  the  day 
of  the  coming  of  Christ  as  hrevhvaaaBoAj  there  is  left  for 
ivSva-aaOcu  only  the  idea  presented  by  1  Thess.  iv.  16;  and 
the  rather,  as  ol/coSofjLiij  oUuiy  ohcqrriptov  of  ver.  1  can  in  no 

the  Lord  comes,  shall  not  already  be  among  those  who  have  fallen  asleep. 
But  this  view,  in  itself  forced,  and  loosening  the  strict  connection  between 
yers.  2  and  4,  is  wrecked  on  the  parL  aor.  hlvvafinot.  Bengel  and  others 
explain  siquidem  etiam  indtUos  nos^  non  nudos  (h,  e,  si  vivos  nos)  inveniat 
dies  novissimus;  but  this  most  (in  spite  of  J.  MiiUer^s  defence,  ii.  413), 
require  hhlvfitpoi.  De  Wette  and  Meyer  translate  tlyt  Kai\ — ^for  the  rest 
explaining  differently, — in  the  certain  presumption  to  wit,  {ttyt)  that  actu- 
ally (x«/),  and  so  on.  But  this  apprehension  of  the  particles  conresponds 
ratiier  to  the  rationalistic  theory  of  their  use,  than  to  their  use  itself.  One 
thing  of  the  two,  either  the  sentence  with  tt  yt  xxi  is  restrictiye  (if  indeed 
also),  or  it  is  concessive  (although  indeed  also).  Only  in  the  latter  yiew 
is  a  perfectly  satisfactory  meaning  obtained. 

1  See  his  Comm.  crit,  i.  858-865,  and  also  Kling,  St.  u.  Kr,  1839,  611. 

*  In  his  Thearie  vom  Ursprunge  der  SUnde  atu  der  Sinnlichkeit,  pp. 
117-121.  Moreover,  Rooe,  Flatt,  Schnekkenburger,  Schott,  J.  P.  Lange, 
Kern,  NitzBch,  Martensen,  Gdschel,  y.  Rudloff,  and  in  the  latest  times  H. 
W.  ]^nck  and  Wold.  Schmidt,  understand  the  passage  of  an  intermediate 
corporeity. 
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case  designate  the  corporeity  of  the  intermediate  state  which 
is  referred  to  in  ver.  3.  An  intermediate  corporeity  to  which 
these  designations  were  appropriate,  is  known  neither  by  Paul 
nor  by  the  Holy  Scripture  in  general.  Rightly,  Beiche  rejects 
this  reference  of  ver.  3  to  a  mortui  organum  quasi  provisorium. 
There  is  ne  intermediate  corporeity  which  can  be  named  a 
habitation,  and  of  which  an  ipBvcaaOai  can  be  predicated. 
That^lf-embodiment  of  the  soul  represented  by  Dante,  and 
here  and  there  by  later  writers,^  by  means  of  an  investiture 
of  any  kind  of  substance  external  to  itself,  and  still  material, 
however  delicate  and  subtle  it  might  be,  is  a  wholly  untenable 
fantasy.  The  intermediate  state  is  actually,  as  referred  to  the 
resurrection  and  glorification,  a  yv/jwov  dvai.  Not  till  the  day 
of  the  appearance  of  Christ  will  the  essential  condition  of  man 
be  restored  as  a  synthesis  of  the  soul  with  a  body.  The  im- 
material corporeity,  which  we  assume  on  the  ground  of  other 
scriptural  testimonies  beside  2  Cor.  v.  1,  is  nothing  else  than 
the  corporiform  appearance  of  the  soul  itself,  nothing  else  than 
the  shadow  of  that  which  is  put  off,  held  fast,  and  conformed 
to  the  true  internal  condition  of  the  soul.  It  is  as  little  in  con* 
tradiction  to  the  assumed  nakedness  referred  to  by  the  apostle, 
Le.  bodilessness,  as  is  the  white  clothing  with  which  God's  grace 
clothes  the  spurits  in  heaven. 


THE  KELATION  OF  THE  SOULS  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS 
TO  THE  CORPOREITY  OF  CHRIST. 

Sec.  VI. 

^^  The  oucla  axetpoTrohfro^y^  says  v.  Hof  mann,  adopting  another 
course  to  attain  to  the  interpretation  of  2  Cor.  v.  1,'^  ^^  is  neither 
a  provisional  dwelling  appropriate  to  the  dead  nor  their  own  for 
ever  glorious  body.  The  former  would  give  a  romantic  concep- 
tion absolutely  foreign  to  Scripture  (an  assertion  by  which  our 

•  See  GUder,  Lehre  von  der  Erscheinung  Jesu  Christi  unter  den  Todten, 
1853,  p.  386. 

*  Weisiagung  und  ErfOllung^  ii.  190. 
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idea  discussed  in  Sec.  Y.  is  not  affected);  the  latter  would 
contradict  either  the  doctrine  elsewhere  maintained  bj  the 
apostle,  if  the  clothing  with  this  body  were  to  happen  imme- 
diately after  death,  or  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  present 
Sj(pfi€v  if  it  were  not  to  take  place  until  the  resurrection  of  the 
righteous  (but  expfiev  with  transposition  into  the  time  of  the 
death  following,  or  of  the  parousioj  is  not  at  all  a  surprising  ex- 
pression of  that  which  is  certain  to  happen  afterwards,  or  then). 
Of  the  glorified  corporeity  of  Christ,  it  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
perhaps  be  said  that  we  have  in  it,  even  now,  an  oUla  amvuy; 
for  our  souls,  and  therefore  also  even  when  our  erriyeto^;  ohcia 
is  dissolved.  Of  it  we  might,  while  living  in  this  our  mortal 
body,  receive,  and  ihereby  be  changed  into,  the  fellowship  of 
its  glory  without  death.  Etrfe  koX  evSvcdfievoc  ov  yv/jofol  evpe- 
OffaoficOa,  adds  Paul  by  way  of  reminder ;  which  words,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  have  therefore  been  so  manifoldly  and  so  terribly 
misunderstood,  because  ov  yvfivol  has  not  been  regarded  as  in 
apposition  with  ivSvadfiepoCy  and  the  latter  not  as  a  charac- 
terization of  a  conduct,  and  indeed  of  such  a  conduct  as  must 
have  been  pursued  by  us  before  the  appearance  of  Christ,  if 
this  manifestation  be  to  tend  to  our  glorification.  Only  upon 
the  supposition  that  we  are  already  clothed  with  Christ,  and 
are  not  found  naked,  have  we  to  expect  that  if  we  are  alive  at 
the  day  of  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  and  are  in  the  fleah, 
we  shall  also  see  our  a&fia  rrj^  aapico^  clothed  upon  with  the 
(T&fia  7^9  ^^9  of  Christ,  and  thus  shall  see  to  Ovryrov  swal- 
lowed up  VTTO  7^9  5<»59."  Elsewhere,*  v.  Hofmann  recapitu- 
lates the  declaration  of  the  apostle  in  the  following  manner : 
"  The  Christian,  when  dying  he  puts  off  his  earthly  body,  will 
exchange  the  earthly  dwelling-place  which  he  possessed  therein 
for  a  heavenly  one :  he  will  be  taken  up  bodilessly  in  Christ 
the  glorified,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  he  will  be  taken  up 
into  the  heavenly  house  of  God.  Even  without  a  body  he 
will  be  included  in  Christ,  in  whose  glorified  nature  the  entire 
fulness  of  the  divine  essence  has  its  bodily  dwelling-place." 
We  willingly  concede  that  against  this  view  of  the  third 

*  SchriJXbetceis^  2,  ii.  477.  I  have  again  tested  my  view  of  1  Cor.  ▼. 
1-4  by  the  criticism  to  which  it  is  there — 466-474 — subjected ;  bat  I  find 
myself  corrected  only  in  one  essential  points  the  reference  of  the  i»  rovrf 
to  the  rw  aK9iifov(, 
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verse*  nothing  is  to  be  objected  in  terms:  the  reading  efye 
accommodates  itself  to  it  as  well  as  etirep ;  moreover,  it  gives 
to  the  evSvadfiepo^  a  meaning  which  elsewhere  (comp.  Gal.  iii. 
27 ;  Eph.  iv.  24 ;  Col.  iii.  10)  in  Paul  it  actually  has,  although 
never  without  a  corresponding  definition  of  the  object.  But 
we  must  not  set  aside  the  consideration,  that  it  estranges  the 
ivSvo'dfievot'  (with  which  1  Cor.  xv.  53  is  rather  to  be  compared) 
from  the  eschatological  connection  of  the  range  of  conception, 
iKivaaaOcLv  (death),  hrevhvccLaOou  (a  change  in  the  bodily  life), 
and  ivivacLcOeu  (rQ3urrection).  Let  it  be  as  it  will  with  the 
meaning  of  the  third  verse,  in  any  case  we  insist  upon  this, 
that  the  apostle,  by  the  heavenly  habitation,  understands  the 
resurrection  body,^  not  an  intermediate  corporeity,  and  still  less 
the  glorified  corporeity  of  Christ ;  for  this  yields  a  view  neither 
declared  by  any  appendix,  nor  otherwise  to  be  authenticated  in 
the  apostolic  form  of  doctrine.  The  apostle  teaches  that  the 
word  and  sacrament  make  us  members  of  the  church,  which  is 
the  body  of  Christ.  He  teaches  that  our  mortal  bodies  are 
one  day,  whether  by  changing  or  by  raising  again,  to  bec6me 
conformed  to  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  (see  2  Cor.  iv.); 
but  he  nowhere  teaches,  that  in  the  intermediate  state  Christ's 
glorified  body  will  be  to  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  our  habi- 
tation, and  so  to  speak,  the  universal  body,  which  embraces  the 
souls  of  all  believers. 

The  case  would  indeed  be  somewhat  otherwise,  if  in  the 

^  It  has  precursors  in  Jerome,  Anselm,  Luther,  Calvin,  Calixtus, 
Calovius,  Baldwin,  Yitringa,  Olshausen,  Usteri ;  moreover,  it  occnrs  in  the 
Greek  fathers,  and  in  other  teachers  of  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
Macarius,  for  instance,  is  worthy  of  consideration  (Horn.  y.  6-8),  who 
understands  by  the  heavenly  habitation  of  ver.  1  the  house  of  the  spirit 
which  remains  to  the  soul  that  is  at  home  there  at  the  breaking  up  of  the 
body,  and  by  the  power  of  the  spirit  maintains  its  final  development  in 
the  spiritual  corporeity  (Rom.  viii.  11).  This  house  of  the  spirit  is  to  him 
the  iomiaterial  corporeity  of  the  intermediate  state :  for  the  soul  appears  to 
him  in  itself  as  bodily  (iv.  9,  vii.  7),  and  God  Himself  has  embodieid  Him- 
self (joafiaroTToiinaip  Mtt/roV,  iv.  9)  in  order  to  be  able  to  become  soul  like  to 
soul.  "  Let  us  strive,"  says  he  (ver.  8),  ^^  to  attain  to  this  dothing  by  faith 
and  by  a  divinely  bleoed  walk,  whereby  we  shall  not  be  found  naked  when 
we  must  put  off  the  body,  and  have  nothing  which  may  make  our  flesh 
predominant  in  that  day." 

2  Thus  also  the  latest  interpreters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
Osiander  and  Burger,  although  (the  former  reading  ixZv^afttnt,  the  latter 
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Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  which  in  anj  case  is  in  some  sort 
Pauline^  viii.  2,  ix.  11,  and  elsewhere,  were  to  be  understood 
by  the  heavenly  archetypal  and  antitypal  a'Kfjvr)^  as  Hofmann 
explains  it,  the  glorified  body  of  Christ.^  This  view,  which  is 
maintained  also  by  J.  Gerhard,  Eg.  Hunnius,  Bengel,  is  certainly 
nearly  touched,  when  John  ii.  21,  where  the  body  of  Christ 
is  called  a  temple,  is  placed  side  by  side  with  Eph.  ii.  19-22, 
according  to  which  Christ  and  the  church  together  form  a  holy 
temple.  Moreover,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  itself  appears 
in  X.  20  to  suggest  this  view ;  for  if  the  flesh  of  the  crucified 
One  is  the  veil  which  must  be  rent,  the  glorification  of  the 
corporeity  of  Christ  is  the  uncovering  of  that  which  was  hidden 
by  thi3  veil.  But  I  consider  that,  in  this  decisive  passage 
(Heb.  ix.  11),  where  Hofmann  associates  ap^iepev^  r&v  fieX- 
XovTtDv  aryad&v  hiit  rfj^  fJLeifyvo^  koX  riKeunipa^  a/cvjin}^  (an  high 
priest  of  good  things  to  come  by  means  of  His  glorified  human 
nature  as  the  tabernacle  where  now  God  dwells  in  humanity), 
the  association  of  Bid  rrj^  /iet^oi/09  kcu  reXeuyripw:  cicrjinj^  with 
cuTTJ^ep  €49  rd  Sryia  is  the  most  obvious  ;*  that,  according  to 
viii.  3-6,  the  original  Mosaic  tabernacle  was  the  copy  of  a 
heavenly  model,  and  accordingly  the  image  and  adumbration 
of  heavenly  archetypes  (rwv  hrovpavUinv)  \^  that,  according  to 
the  imiversal  testimony  of  Old  Testament  Scripture,  there  is  a 
heavenly  temple-palace,  where  God  is  enthroned  in  the  midst 
of  blessed  spirits ;  that  even  the  consciousness  of  the  faith  of 
the  synagogue  is  aware  of  a  parallel  heavenly  sanctuary  anti- 
typical  of  the  earthly  sanctuary,  which  is  neither  the  Shechina 

iyhvoafAt9ot)  they  understand  ver.  3  of  the  necessity  of  a  precedent  covering 
of  our  nakedness  with  the  righteousness  of  Christ. 

^  Hofmann,  Weissagung  und  ErfUUung^  ii.  190 ;  Schriftbeweis,  2,  i.  411. 
^'  The  name  vKytvi  designates  the  house  of  Gkxl's  dwelling  in  humanity  as 
the  copy  in  the  history  of  redemption  of  the  habitation  of  God  established 
by  Moses ;  whereby  alone  every  other  interpretation  appears  excluded  but 
that  which  harmonizes  with  Col.,  ii.  9, — ^that  the  divine  fellowship  of  the 
glorified  Son  of  man  must  be  thought  of,  whose  bodily  nature  is  the  dwelling- 
place  of  all  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  Being. 

'  Bengel  indeed  thinks,  even  in  this  obvious  association,  that  he  must 
understand  ax}}»^  of  the  body  of  Christ :  Tabemactdo  opponitur  corpus^  ui 
sanguis  sanguini.  But  as  the  vxiipfi  is  designated  as  belonging  to  the 
future  world,  this  is  iroposaible.  Christ  may  be  said  to  have  passed  through 
His  a»pii  but  not  through  His  ffufia  rijc  ^o'Sdc. 

3  See  my  Commentary  on  ike  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  p.  837. 
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(t.^.  the  maiufestation  of  the  Godhead  dwelling  among  men) 
nor  the  church,  bat  the  everlasting  place  of  worship  of  the 
latter;^  that  even  the  seer  of  the  Apocalypse  gains  a  sight 
of  this  i/ao9  T^9  a/c7)vfj^  rov  lULprrvpiov  (xv.  5),  and  thoroughly 
describes  it  in  his  book,  even  to  the  detail,  without  there  being 
given  to  us  in  xxi.  22  (where  the  new  Jerusalem,  as  that  which 
is  absolutely  filled  with  the  presence  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb, 
is  contrasted  with  the  lower  Jerusalem,  in  which  city  ai^d  temple 
are  distinct)  a  right  to  a  spiritualistic  interpretation  of  these 
manifold  and  certainly  pneumatistic  realities.  Therefore  I 
could  not  appropriate  to  myself  the  view  of  Hofmann,  that 
the  a.uthor  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  means  by  the  atcrivfj 
dXfiOivTJ  the  glorified  human  nature  of  Christ.  But  where, 
then,  would  be  that  archetypal  and  antitypal  place  of  worship  ? 
It  is  said  in  Heb.  ix.  11,  that  '^  Christ  being  come  as  a  high 
priest  of  good  things  to  come,  by  the  greater  and  more  perfect 
tabernacle,  one  not  made  with  hands,  that  is,  not  belonging  to 
this  creation ;  moreover,  not  by  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but 
by  His  own  blood.  He  entered  in  once  for  ever  into  the  Holy 
of  holies,  effecting  an  eternal  redemption."  It  is  throagh  the 
tabernacle — a  tabernacle  of  the  other  world,  belonging  to  the 
world  of  glorification — that  entrance  is  made  into  the  holy 
place,  ue.  as  everywhere  where  tf  cicqvr)  and  ra  atfia  are 
distinguished,  the  holiest  of  all.  The  two,  moreover,  are  distin- 
guijshed  in  the  future  world,  althpugh  separated  by  no  dividing 
wall.  The  holiest  of  all — tA  &yui — is  the  place  of  God  abso- 
lutely elevated  above  place  and  time.  This  place  of  God  is  not 
anywhere  in  the  region  of  the  created.  It  is  heaven  beyond  all 
heaven,  filling  everything,  without  being  limited  by  anything 
whatever ;  it  is  the  uncreated  heaven  of  God,  His  eternal  doaa. 
But  God  the  Eternal  is  He  who  constitutes  space  and  time. 
He  reveals  Himself  to  His  creatures  in  a  manner  that  is 
appreciable  according  to  laws  of  space  and  time.  He  reveals 
Himself  thus  also  to  them  who  have  entered  into  the  repose  of 
eternity.  Their  life  is  rooted  in  eternity ;  but  it  is  lived  there, 
not  outside  of  those  forms  which  are  inseparable  from  all  created 
existence.  Accordingly  there  is  a  heaven  of  glory  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  portions  of  the  world-system  which  were 
created  once  for  all,  and  yet  is  somewhere, — to  wit,  continually 
1  Scbdttgen,  H&rm  Hebraiem  tt  Taknudicm^  p.  1212.. 
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produced  and  brought  forth  by  God's  will  there,  and  throughout 
there,  and  only  there,  where  God  will  reveal  Himself  in  His 
bodily  glory  to  angels  and  men.  There  also  is  that  a-zcrp/i], 
or  rather,  this  heaven  of  glory  is  that  o-fcqvrf^  through  which 
Christ  entered  into  the  doxa  (John  xvii.  5),  or  the  nature 
of  the  Godhead,  self-revealed  to  Himself.  "Against  this 
distinction,"  observes  Hofmann,^  "the  remembrance  appears 
to  me  to  be  su£Bcient,  that  thereby  both  designations  are 
applied  concerning  its  condition,  to  the  Old  Testament  sanc- 
tuary." But  this  condition  is  there  indeed  fully  justified.  The 
tabernacle  is,  in  the  form  of  expression  adopted  by  Isaiah,  the 
place  of  the  heavenly  altar  of  incense  (Isa.  vi.  6),  and  the 
holiest  of  all  is  the  throne  of  the  Lord :  these  two  are  not  sepa- 
rated, for  the  borders  of  His  robe  fill  the  temple ;  but  in  order 
to  attain  to  the  throne,  which  is  its  infinite  background,  the 
place  of  the  altar  of  incense  must  be  passed  through.  On  this 
throne  Christ  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty,  having 
passed  through  the  outer  tabernacle,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Isaiah, 
the  H^al.  Subsequently  this  is  the  place  of  the  angels;  now, 
moreover,  a  place  of  blessed  men.  And  the  sanctum  sanctorum^ 
where  now  the  God-man  is  enthroned  with  God,  by  the  power 
of  Christ's  atonement  once  for  all  accomplished,  is  not  now,  as 
it  was  here  below,  veiled^  obstructed,  and  unapproachable,  but 
manifest  and  open  to  the  blissful  inhabitants  of  the  a-Ki)vii  by 
the  power  of  our  High  Priest  enthroned  there,  and  ruling  in 
the  atcqvri. 

Psychology  is  not  called  upon  to  say  more  upon  these  things ; 
but  to  the  inquiry,  whether  souls  transplanted  into  the  invisible 
world  have  from  that  time  an  existence  bearing  no  relation 
to  the  world,  to  space,  and  to  time,  it  may  perhaps  propose 
this  question  in  order  to  answer  it  in  the  negative  on  scriptural 
ground.  That  which  we  call,  in  a  metaphysical  sense,  eternity, 
Scripture  calls  the  absolute  life  of  God.*  He  who  has  God, 
through  Christ,  dwelling  in  him,  has  God's  absolute  life  for 

1  Schriftheweis^  2,  i.  412. 

>  Boethius,  de  consolatione  philosophix,  v.  6,  defines  thorongUy;,  ac- 
cording to  Scripture,  mtemitas  est  interminahiUs  vitm  tola  simul  et  per/ecta 
possessio,  remarking  by  way  of  explanation :  Quod  interminabilis  vit» 
plenitndinem  totam  pariter  comprebendit  ac  poesidet,  ctii  neqne  faturi 
qoidquam  absit,  nee  prseteriti  floxerit,  id  setemam  esse  jure  perbibetur. 
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his  own  living  foundation,  and  is  therefore  rooted  in  eternity. 
It  is  thus  even  here  below,  and  in  the  other  world  it  become^ 
manifest*  That  which  the  God-blessed  man  only  perceives 
here  below,  when  he  is  withdrawn  to  the  innermost  ground  of 
his  spiritual  life,  becomes  in  the  other  state  manifest  even  in 
his  outer  life.  When  the  eternal  life  that  is  latent  in  us  shall 
be  emancipated  from  the  conditionality  of  time  and  space,  which 
has  become  by  sin  a  painful  restraint,  then  we  shall  become, 
as  internally,  so  also  externally,  exalted  above  time  and  space. 
Just  as  for  God  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day  (Ps.  xc.  4), 
and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years  (2  Pet.  iii.  8), — i.e.  as  a  thou- 
sand years  are  for  Him,  who  pervades  them  all,  like  a  vanishing 
point — and,  moreover,  the  most  minute  time  is  not  so  minute 
that  He  could  not  in  it  perfect  the  greatest  matter,  the  work 
of  a  millennium, — so  then  will  no  time  seem  to  us  too  long  or 
too  short,  no  space  too  wide  or  too  narrow.  We  shall  still  be 
living  in  time  and  space,  but  in  such  a  way  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  course  of  aeons,  and  in  the  midst  of  our  movement  from 
one  divine  dwelling-place  to  another,  nevertheless  our  existence 
floats  in  the  limitless  freedom  of  eternity,  and  is  founded  in 
the  still  sabbath  of  eternity.  It  is  the  principle  of  everlasting 
love  which  in  heaven  pervades  the  forms  of  time  and  of  space, 
and  makes  them  the  most  appropriate  perquisites  of  the  free 
and  blissful  personal  self-power  of  the  creatures  that  dwell 
there;  whereas  in  Hades  or  in  hell  the  principle  of  eternal 
wrath  pervades  the  forms  of  time  and  space,  and  changes  them 
into  those  which  in  this  world  have  emptied  their  being  of  all 
their  eternal  and  divine  substance,  in  endlessly  afflicting  and 
tormenting  fetters. 

As,  therefore,  eternity  and  infinity  are  in  such  a  way  imma- 
nent in  time  and  space,  that  these  forms  of  existence  continue 
to  subsist  for  the  creature,  unabrogated  even  in  the  future 
world,  therefore  the  blessed  souls — which  are  within  the  range 
of  eternity  and  infinity,  so  far  as  on  the  one  hand  the  founda- 
tion of  their  life  is  there,  but  on  the  other  hand,  are  within  the 
range  of  time  and  space  wherein  they  manifest  themselves  and 
their  life — ^find  themselves  absolutely  penetrated  by  eternity  and 
infinity,  and  therefore  there  are  no  limits  prejudicial  to  their 
blessedness.  Their  ground  of  life  is  the  Godhead,  into  which 
the  Redeemer  has  gone  back  as  the  God-man.    They  are  with 
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Christ  (Phil.  i.  23).  Even  in  this  life  they  were,  in  respect  of 
their  inmost  personal  life,  in  Him ;  bat  now  they  have  departed 
out  of  the  body  of  sin  and  death,  and  they  are  at  home  with 
Him  (2  Cor.  v.  6-8).  They  are  naked  (2  Cor.  v.  3),  for  they 
have  put  off  the  mortal  body,  and  have  not  yet  received  it  back 
glorified.  Yet,  moreover,  they  are  not  naked :  for  because  they 
have  pat  on  Christ  here  below,  and  have  been  nourished  with 
His  flesh  and  blood,  their  true  nature,  now  released  from  the 
body  of  sin  and  death,  comes  to  a  manifestation  all  the  more 
serene  and  undisturbed;  and  already  this  manifestation  is  a 
clothing  for  their  nakedness.  But  not  only  this :  the  grace  of 
Ood  in  Christ,  which  even  here  below  had  put  on  them  the 
garments  of  salvation,  adorns  them  also  in  that  future  world 
with  garments  of  glory.  The  white  robes  promised  by  Christ  to 
those  that  overcome,  temporarily  supply  the  place  to  them  of 
the  glorification  of  their  bodies;  and  the  assurance  that  they 
may  await  this  glorification,  and  all  that  they  will  have  in  it 
with  certainty,  is  given  to  them  and  pledged  to  them  by  the 
contemplation  of  their  Saviour  risen  again  and  glorified,  and  by 
the  close  unchecked  intercourse  with  Him  from  which  Maiy 
Magdalene  was  repelled  when  He  cried  to  her,  '^  Touch  me 
not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  unto  my  Father.''  Now  He  is 
ascended ;  and  nothing  further  separates  Him  and  the  loving 
souls  who  have  ascended  after  Him,  whom  even  here  below  He 
has  fed  with  His  body,  and  has  given  to  drink  of  His  blood. 


THE  RELATION  OF  SOULS  TO  THEIR  SOULLESS 
CORPOREITY. 

SEa  VIL 

^^  The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  God's  hand,  and  there  shaU 
no  torment  touch  them"  (Wisd.  iii.  1).  This  assertion  of  an 
apocryphal  book  is  conformed  to  the  sense  of  canonical  Scrip- 
ture, in  proportion  as  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  justifying 
grace  which  delivers  from  wrath  and  its  effects.  When,  there- 
fore, Job  (xiv.  21)  says  of  the  dead. 
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*'  Should  his  bodb  oome  to  honour,  he  knoweth  it  not ; 
Or  into  auction,  he  perceiveth  it  not : 
Only  his  own  flesh  soffereth  pain, 
And  his  own  soul  monmeth,''^- 

it  might  thence  be  concluded^  with  the  addition  of  Isa«  hm.  24, , 
Jadith  xvi.  17,  that  the  process  of  bodily  cormption  casts  its 
painful  reflection  on  the  separated  souk ;  but  the  sonls  of  the 
righteous  are  in  peace,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Majf art,^  wait 
for  the  resurrection  of  their  bodies  with  longing,  but  yet  not 
with  pain,  but  with  joy. 

Yet  an  assumption  underlies  that  representation  of  Job, 
darkened  as  it  is  by  spiritual  opposition, — an  assumption  which 
meets  us  everywhere  in  the  Holy  Scripture, — ^that  the  union 
of  the  soul  and  its  body,  namely,  is  indeed  severed  by  death, 
but  is  not  annihilated.  "The  soul,"  says  Goschel,^  ** proves 
itself  even  in  death  the  middle  term ;  it  performs  even  after 
death  the  function  of  mediating  between  body  and  spirit ;  it 
maintains  during  the  external  separation  deep  within  the 
threads  of  the  connection  of  all  the  three  powers.  The  con- 
tinuous life  of  the  spirit  preserves  the  connection  with  the 
forsaken  body  and  the  bodily  life  in  its  memory;  and  there 
continues  also  between  the  soul  of  the  spirit  and  the  dead  body, 
during  the  intermediate  period,  a  secret  relation,  somewhat  akin 
to  a  relation  of  polarity,  a  mutual  attraction,  a  rapport.**  There 
needs,  after  what  was  said  in  the  fifth  section,  no  further  proof 
of  the  scriptural  character  of  this  assertion.  There  are  still, 
moreover,  at  our  disposal  other  proofs. 

When  the  son  of  the  woman  of  Sarepta  died,  Elijah  stretched 
himself  three  times  upon  the  corpse,  and  prayed  that  the  soul 
of  the  child  might  come  back  to  it  (1  Kings  xvii.  21).     In  a 

1  HimmUgches  Jerusalem  (1664),  book  ii.  ch.  i. 

«  LetzU  Dinge,  pp.  172, 150,  comp.  also  Heyder,  Z.C.,  p.  47  :  ^*  Qujeritur, 
num  distracta  ea,  qnie  in  homine  vivo  sunt  oonjuncta,  nullo  jam  eohse- 
reant  modo?  Vix  credibile  id  qnidem  videbitnr,  si  ad  illam  respexeris 
rational  qua  inter  corpus,  animam,  spiritnm  esacromm  antoram  sententia 
interoedit ;**  and  Beck,  Seelenlehre,  p.  40:  "The  individual  living  oon- 
stitation  appears  rent  and  loosened  asander,  bat  stiU  not  unconditionally 
abolished ;  but  as,  in  a  chemical  analysis,  the  agents  obtain  a  new  union,  so, 
while  there  remains  to  the  soul  its  capacity  of  perception  as  akin  to  the  body, 
to  the  spirit  the  capacity  of  soul,  they  must  still  be  held  together  by  the 
united  effort  after  a  new  living  formation  of  the  dissolved  individuality.^' 
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similar  manner,  Elisha  in  prayer  lays  himself  upon  the  corpse 
of  the  child  of  the  Shunammite  woman,  mouth  to  mouth,  eyes 
to  eyes,  hands  to  hands,  pressing  himself  closely  to  it,  and  thus 
warms  the  chilled  flesh,  and  brings  it  to  that  point  at  which  the 
boy  sneezes  and  opens  his  eyes  (2  Eangs  iv.  34).  In  both  these 
cases  death  is  not  only  apparent,  but  it  has  actually  ensued. 
But  that  the  soul  in  both  cases  can  be,  and  must  have  been, 
brought  back,  entitles  us  to  conclude  that  its  relation  to  the 
body  is  still  one  that  is  closer,  in  proportion  to  the  shortness  of 
the  time  that  it  has  left  it.  Precisely  in  the  same  way  is  ex- 
plained the  wondrous  miracle  that  is  recorded  in  2  Kings  xiii. 
21).  Moreover,  the  New  Testament  raisings  of  the  dead 
(Jairus'  daughter,  the  widow's  son  of  Nain,  Tabitha)  occur 
shortly  after  death  has  taken  place.  Only  the  raising  of 
Lazarus  that  had  been  dead  four  days,  as  an  isolated  act  of 
the  kind  of  the  future  Raiser  of  the  dead,  makes  an  exception. 
Otherwise  all  the  miracles  of  resurrection  are  recalls  of  the 
soul,  as  it  were,  on  the  way  from  this  world  to  the  other.  We 
say  ^^as  it  were;"  for  in  fact  the  soul,  from  the  moment  at 
which  the  thread  of  life  is  severed,  is  in  the  other  world,  but 
still  in  such  a  lively  relation  of  itself  to  its  forsaken  body,  that  a 
miraculous  reunion  with  the  latter  is  permissible.^ 

It  is,  moreover,  consistent  with  this,  that  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, according  to  a  mode  of  speech  which  occurs  for  the  first 
time  wholly  imartificially  in  Lev.  xix.  28,  the  corpse  is  called 
tte:,^  It  is  a  task  for  biblical  psychology  to  solve  the  enigma  of 
this  U8U8  hquendi.  J.  D.  Michaelis  asks  whether  ^.,  in  the 
sense  of  dead  body,  does  not  probably  refer  to  the  verb  Bfej  in 

1  Vid,  Schubert,  Gesch,  der  Seek,  ii.  446.  The  Tahnad  says,  with  re- 
ference to  1  Sam.  xzviii.  8,  **  Twelve  monUis,  as  long  as  the  body  is  Btill 
uncorrapted,  the  soul  hovers  up  and  down,"  etc.  (b.  Sabbath  1525).  •  Tha^ 
the  sool  contiiiuefi  still  in  a  certain  association  with  the  corpse,  and  thixKigh 
it  with  the  earthly  life,  is  a  view  very  widely  diffused  in  antiquity. 

*  That  1^  has  this  meaning  is  shown  by  Num.  xlx.  13,  comp.  11,  where 
it  is  an  explanatory  permutative  of  np :  comp.  np  \S^i  in  aasociation  with 
the  genitive,  Lev.  xxi.  11,  Num.  vi.  6;  Bfe3Tn?p,  Lev.  xxiL  4,  Hag.  IL  IS  ; 
comp.  ^^h.  Lev.  xxi.  1,  Num.  v.  2,  ix.  6,  vii.  10 ;  B?B3"^  KDH,  Num. 
vi.  11 ;  BfD37  tr\\^,  Lev.  xix.  28.  Therewith  accords  the  talmudic  and 
Syriac  use  of  (^,  nafscho,  in  the  meaning — a  monument,  e.g.  in  the  beaati- 

vv 

ful  expression  of  Simon  b.  Gamaliel,  **  No  TWS^  are  raised  to  the  pioos^ 
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the  sense  of  exspiraref  Impossible,  because  the  verb  only 
means  to  breathe,  respirare,  not  to  breathe  out,  to  expire, 
ifcnvieiv,  Gesenius  thinks  that  ilD  fi^fiS  is  used  as  of  mortuus 
guts;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  (^.  means  nothing  but  alt- 
qidsy  implies  that  (^,  even  in  respect  to  itself  alone,  is  already 
the  name  of  the  corpse.  Bottcher  explains  in  a  similar  way, 
that  C^3  implies  the  person,  and  only  (first  of  all  in  the  associa- 
tion HD  ^3)  the  corpse,  for  the  reason  that  even  the  unsouled 
body  was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  still  as  a  person;^  but  he 
proceeds  upon  the  false  assumption  that  ^.  cannot  by  itself 
alone  signify  the  corpse  (which  is  contradicted  by  the  previously 
occurring  mode  of  speech),  and  substantially  the  explanation  is 
as  good  as  none  :  for  as  E'W,  even  in  the  sense  of  person,  main- 
tains, for  the  Hebrew  speech,  consciousness — its  fundamental 
significance — the  question  recurs,  how  the  corpse  can  be  called 
ICteJ,  i.e.  soul  =  person.  Rather  might  it  be  said — since,  accord- 
ing to  biblical  and  especially  Old  Testament  representation,  the 
death  of  man  is  a  death  of  his  soul — ^that  the  corpse  is  called 
^^l  as  a  dead  soul ;  but  even  this  is  not  likely  to  be  possible,  as 
the  soul,  according  to  biblicd  ideas,  dies  indeed,  but  is  not, 
in  the  sense  of  materialism,  mortal,  but,  separated  from  the 
decaying  corpse  ("^JB,  njll,  tttS/ui,  a&fm\  continues  to  subsist 
without  annihilation  or  remanation.  How  then  ?  Is  the  corpse 
perhaps  called  ^SJ  as  being  divested  of  soul  ?  Such  a  nomen- 
clature per  antiphrasin  is  in  Hebrew  without  example.  Even 
in  Greek  it  is  true  the  butterfly  is  called  ^Irvx^y  but  not  the 
chrysalis  or  the  caterpillar.'    Or  is  the  corpse  called  fiS^^,  soul, 

their  works  are  their  honourable  remembrance^*  (Sckekalim  ii.  7)  ;  and  in 
the  Syriac  translation  of  1  Mace.  xiii.  28,  of  the  monument  with  seven 
pyramids  which  Simon  Maccabeus  erected  to  his  fathers  and  their  sons. 
This  t*^Q3  does  not  signify  the  tombstone,  but  a  stone  edifice  built  over  the 
grave  with  exalted  walls.  See  thereupon  Zu7iz  zur  Gesch.  u,  Literatur^  p. 
390 ;  comp.  Perles,  in  Frankers  Monatsschri/l,  1861,  p.  392. 

^  See  de  inferis,  sec.  127.  Knobel  also  says,  ^^  of  the  corpse  signifies 
the  person  as  dead. 

*  J.  Grimm,  Mythologies  ii.  789  (ed.  iii.),  and  especially  Bottcher's  Ideas 
on  Art-Mythology s  vol.  ii.  (1836),  Cursus  4;  the  fable  of  Amor  and  Psyche. 
On  sarcophagi,  Eros  and  Psyche  mean  the  soul,  as  it  were,  having  burst  the 
cocoon,  escaped  from  the  dungeon,  reunited  with  the  heavenly  body,  the 
object  of  its  longing;  comp.  Ottfried  Miiller,  Handbuch  der  Archdologie, 
p.  591  (ed.  ii.). 
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per  eupliemismum  ?    This  explanation  would  be  relatively  the 
best^  but  only  in  default  of  another  which  should  be  better. 

The  true  reason  of  the  designation  is  found  in  the  impres- 
sion which  a  corpse  makes.  The  body  of  a  person  just  dead 
gives  a  far  more  direct  impression  of  soul  than  the  body  of  a 
living  person.  The  lively  and  plain  bodily  effected  activity  has 
ceased ;  its  psychical  background  appears  in  the  solemn  stillness 
that  has  now  supervened  as  an  open  secret.  The  whole  inter- 
nal nature  of  the  man  lies  in  the  corpse,  as  if  turned  out  before 
us.  We  look  there  into  the  depth  of  the  soul's  struggle  and  of 
the  soul's  peace  under  which  the  separation  of  the  soul  and  the 
body  ensued ;  and  the  soul  still  hovers,  to  brighten  or  to  disfigure, 
over  its  structure  so  lately  forsaken.  Therefore  every  corpse 
makes  an  impression,  so  gloomy,  spiritual,  and  phantom-like ; 
and  therefore  it  is  called  S^.  The  corpse  of  the  person  just 
dead  still  bears  the  recent  traces  of  its  soul,  which,  separating 
itself,  has,  as  it  were,  impressed  itself  upon  it :  it  is  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  soul  that  is  left  behind ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  itself  that 
which  was  soul.  Therefore  the  Romans  also  call  it  manes  {e^. 
Lucan :  inhumatos  condere  manes) ;  therefore  in  Homer  occurs 
the  notion,  that  the  Psyches  in  Hades  have  the  appearance  of 
the  dead  person  at  the  moment  of  his  death  (Od.  X.  38-43) ; 
therefore,  also,  an  old  funeral  urn  itself  has  the  inscription. 

In  thus  designating  the  corpse,  therefore,  is  affirmed  the 
principle  that,  although  death  abrogates  the  living  assodaticm 
of  the  soul  and  body,  it  still  does  not  neutralize  the  relati<Mi  of 
the  former  to  the  latter.  Soon  after  the  occurrence  of  death, 
this  relation  is  still  so  near  a  one,  that  the  corpse  may  be  called 
C^.  As  corruption  gradually  advances,  it  then  becomes  more 
and  more  vague,  but  still  continues  to  subsist  undestroyed ;  so 
that  although,  on  the  one  hand,  the  resurrection  is  indeed  a 
new  creative  work  of  divine  omnipotence,  yet,  on  the  oCber, 
to  use  the  words  of  Greg(»y  of  Nyssa,*  it  is  a  concurrenoe 
of  things  that  belong  to  one  another,  and  of  el^nents  combin- 
ing again  by  virtue  of  a  mysterious  natural  attraction  (t 


^  GMteno  Jfariiii,  /jcrmoat  QmikM^  p.  184. 

<  FmL  d^  homms  opi/kio^  p.  116,  and  tapodsltj  tbe  detafled  i 
of  Uie  matter  in  Uie  i>»ai09«e  vitil  ifolruia,  pp.  S1S>»9,  iniroL  £.  of  the 
Fuis  editkm. 
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oliceifov  cwSpofifj,  apprfrtp  rivX  rr}  t^9  <f>va€€0^  oXtcfj  ttjOo?  to 
IBiov  iirei^ofiivcDp).  Still  even  a  later  and  well-known  physio- 
logist says  that,  in  the  relation  which  still  continues  to  subsist 
between  the  soul  and  the  earth  to  which  its  body  is  committed, 
are  based  the  conditions  of  the  restoration  of  the  organic  in- 
dividuality dissolved  by  death,  or  the  re-creation  of  a  new 
bodily  life  for  it.^ 

*  Purkinje,  in  R.  Wagner,  H.  W,  iii.  ii.  470. 
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UPON  THE  INTERMEDIATE  STATE  OF  SOULS. 
Bt  johann  heinrich  uesinus. 

It  is  cei*tain  and  undeniable,  if  it  be  only  rightly  understood, 
that  even  the  souls  of  the  righteous — although,  perhaps,  ac- 
cording to  their  nature,  so  far  as  it  alone  is  concerned,  they  live 
immortally,  and  by  God's  grace  are  blessed  through  Christ, 
and  in  heaven — are  nevertheless  subjected  to  the  condition  of 
death,  or,  as  the  fathers  say,  to  its  laws,  sway,  and  dominion, 
so  long  as  they  are  severed  from  their  bodies.  The  Holy 
Scripture  describes  such  a  state  by  the  word  ScheSly  as  a  com- 
mon place  whither  all  men  descend,  good  and  evil  (Gen.  xxvii. 
35,  xUi.  38 ;  Ps.  Iv.  15).  No  one  can  deliver  a  soul  from  the 
hand  of  hell,  i,e.  from  the  might  and  power  of  death  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  48) ;  and  thus  death  and  hell  are  usually  associated, 
when  not  only  the  godless,  as  Ps.  xlix.  15,  but  also  the  elect 
are  spoken  of  (Hos.  xiii.  14),  until  the  Lord  by  His  glorious 
appearing  shall  destroy  death,  the  last  enemy  (1  Gor.  xv.  26), 
and  the  land  of  the  dead  shall  perish  (Isa.  xxvi.  19)  ;^  which 
passage  nobody  interprets  better  than  St  John  in  his  Revela- 
tion (xx.  14),  that  the  Lord  shall  cast  death  and  hell  into  the 
lake  of  fire.  Thus  hell  is  distinguished  from  the  lake  of  fire,  and 
therefore  signifies  nothing  else  than  the  kingdom  and  dominion 
of  death,  which  Isaiah  calls  the  land  of  the  dead,  indicating 
that  after  the  resurrection  none  of  His  elect  shall  either  die 

^  Ursintis  follows  the  translation  of  Luther  (which,  according  to  the 
Masoretic  vocalization,  is  impossible  to  be  justified);  but  Luther  himself 
had  previously  translated — as  the  passage  is  generally  rendered  now — and 
the  land  shall  cast  out  its  dead 
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or  be  under  the  mastery  of  death  as  heretofore;  but  death 
and  all  his  mighty  dominion^  and  kmgdom,  shall  only  take 
effect  upon  the  condemned — which  is  the  second  and  eternal 
death.  Even  as  St  Paul  says  of  Christ  our  Head,  Henceforth 
He  shall  die  no  more,  death  shall  have  no  more  dominion  over 
Him  (Rom.  vi.  9),  and  as  now  such  a  state  of  death  as  that  to 
which  all  men  are  subjected  is  named  in  Holy  Scripture  a 
land  of  the  dead,  and  Scheolj  the  grave ;  not  as  if  it  were  a 
natural  positive  place  in  the  world,  but  according  to  its  custom 
per  condescenswn  of  speaking  thereof  after  human  fashion  ; — 
therefore  the  fathers  of  the  church  cannot  be  blamed  who 
retain  such  a  manner  of  speaking.  Thus  they  elsewhere  do  not 
reject  the  divine  doctrine  of  the  blissful  condition  of  souls,  but 
believe  that  all  souls,  because  they  are  in  the  like  state  of  death, 
by  reason  of  the  severance  of  their  bodies  in  a  similar  manner, 
await  the  last  day  in  a  common  keeping,  in  an  invisible  place, 
but  that  they  nevertheless,  as  immortal  spirits,  have  also  for 
themselves  their  appointed  dwellings ;  and  especially  the  faith- 
ful souls,  when  they  must  go  the  way  of  all  flesh,  in  the 
midst  of  death,  immediately  press  through  the  dark  valley  into 
heaven,  to  eternal  bliss.*  And  this  is  the  common  dwelling, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  grave  of  souls,  of  which  D.  Lutherus  at 
various  times  makes  mention,  of  which  those  who  see  the  truth 
and  yet  wilfully  abuse  it  make  so  much  complaint.  For  he 
certainly  expressly  establishes  both  positions:  that  the  souls 
ratione  compositi  in  respect  of  their  natural  condition  into  which 
they  are  created  by  God, — that  body  and  soul  should  be  one 
man, — are  subjected  to  the  common  dominion  of  death  and  its 
laws ;  and  yet,  moreover,  ratione  sui  in  respect  of  their  own 
spiritual  immortal  nature,  retain  their  life  outside  of  all  the 
power  of  death,  and  are  either  blessed  in  heaven  or  cursed  in 
hell.^    Hence  follows  of  itself. 

Secondly y  That  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  confessedly  still 

>  Thus  Hades  is  no  place,  but  a  state ;  so  that  the  separated  seals  of  the 
righteous  are  at  the  same  time  in  heaven  and  in  Hades.  Scripture  nowhere 
thus  expresses  itself,  and  certainly  will  not  thus  be  understood.  If  Hades 
were  actually  only  the  name  of  a  state,  it  could  not  then  be  said  that  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  Hades :  they  are  in  eternal  life,  which  they 
had  even  here  below,  free  from  the  troubles  that  in  this  world  accom- 
pany their  possession. 
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until  the  last  day,  in  a  position  constrained,  annatural,  and  incom- 
plete, contrary  to  their  nature  and  the  final  cause  for  which  they 
were  created  by  God ;  and  thus  they  have  not  yet  attained  their 
consummatam  beatitucUiiemy  as  Bemhard  rightly  says.  This  is 
the  common  doctrine  of  all  the  fathers  of  the  church,  thoroughly 
found  in  God's  word  and  Christian  teaching,  that  the  soul  was 
not  for  itself  before  and  external  to  the  body,  independently  with 
God,  but  was  first  given  after  the  formation  of  the  body  to  man 
by  God  in  the  creation ;  that  accordingly  the  soul,  by  tlie  inten- 
tion and  plan  of  its  Creator,  an  ens  incompletum^  was  indeed  thus 
constituted  and  endowed  with  immortality,  that  even  after  death 
it  may  and  should  remain,  subsist,  and  live  apart  from  the 
body,  although  contrary  to  its  nature  and  final  cause.  Thence, 
moreover,  is  gathered  incontrovertibly  the  resurrection  of 
bodies,  because  it  is  impossible  that  the  soul  should  continue  in 
an  unnatural  state  for  ever,  into  which  it  has  fallen  per  accident 
by  means  of  sin,  and  for  which  God  did  not  create  it  For 
although  after  death  souls  live  and  praise  the  Highest,  yet 
they  are  not  the  entire  man  (Ecclus.  xvii.  27),  as  the  Platonic 
wisdom  was  apt  to  fancy,  but  only  an  essential  piece  of  man. 
On  this  account,  that  God  might  not  have  created  man  in  vain, 
— which  is  contrary  to  His  wisdom, — man  must,  although  by 
death  perchance  he  have  ceased  to  be  a  man,^  nevertheless,  by 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  again  become  a  man,  and  remain 
one  to  eternity;  that  God's  honour,  either  in  respect  of  His 
mercy  to  the  elect,  or  His  justice  to  the  condemned,  but  to  all 
in  respect  of  His  power  and  divine  wisdom,  might  be  manifested 
and  pnused  to  eternity. 

Accordingly,  (3)  the  soid  of  the  righteous  remains  from 
death  to  resurrection  in  a  mediate  condition;  blessed  indeed 
in  heaven^  so  far  as  in  its  own  nature  it  is  an  immortal  soul, 
and  still  not  yet  perfect,  so  far  as  it  is  a  human  aouL  And 
in  this  understanding,  the  Komish  theologians  rightly  said  at 

^  Not  80 :  the  body  without  the  soul  is,  indeed,  only  a  thing ;  bat  the 
spiritual  sonl,  as  that  which  peraoni£es  man,  is,  even  without  the  body,  stiU 
a  person.  Death  robe  the  human  personality  of  the  body  belonging  to  it, 
as  its  immediate  means  and  object  of  attesting  itself ;  but  the  soul,  whidi 
in  its  twofold  sidedness  is  the  peculiar  easential  form  of  man,  continueB  to 
exist,  and  is  therefore  the  man  in  respect  of  the  essence  of  his  siarttnal 
corporeity. 
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Ferrara,^  that  the  souls  of  the  blessed,  according  to  their  nature, 
considered  specially  for  itself,  so  far  as  they  are  souls,  had 
already  their  perfect  blessedness.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fathers  were  also  right  in  saying  that  such  souls,  so  far  as  they 
were  human  souls,  and  are  so  constituted  that  they  inhabit 
bodies,  and  are  meant  to  be  an  essential  part  of  man,  had  not 
yet  their  perfect  blessedness.  If  there  were  some  among  the 
ancients  (which  cannot  be  denied)  who  left  such  a  distinction 
out  of  consideration,  and  attributed  to  the  souls  of  the  righteous 
only  a  privativam  beatitudinem^  or  such  a  blessedness  as  that 
of  being  in  their  own  nature  freed  from  all  evil,  they  have 
given  too  little  attention  to  the  matter.  On  the  other  hand. 
Popish  teachers  of  the  present  day  make  too  much  of  it,  in 
assigning  to  such  souls  entire  perfect  blessedness  in  such  a 
way,  that  they  had  nothing  more  to  expect  or  to  receive  beyond 
the  glorification  of  their  bodies.  We  adopt  the  middle  course, 
with  all  the  fathers.  And  in  this  concurs  also  the  saying  of 
the  ancients,  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous  had  already  received 
primam  Btolarn^  the  first  white  robe^  but  still  had  to  expect 
duplicia  vel  binas  stolas^ 

But  that  (4)  the  perfect  contemplation  of  the  holy  threefold 
nature  belongs  to  this  separate  blessedness  of  the  righteous  souls, 
— as  the  decree  of  the  Florentine  Conciln  declares, — ^remains  a 
matter  of  dispute.  Bellarmine,  who  takes  great  pains  to  main- 
tain this,  has  not  strictly  proved  it  by  any  single  clear  testimony 
of  Holy  Scripture — by  any  single  express  aflSrmation  of  the 
old  church  teachers — by  any  reasonable  argument.  The  con- 
demned, says  Bellarmine^  are  already  in  torment  (Luke  xvi.); 
therefore  the  righteous  are  already  in  bliss.  Answer :  But  as 
the  former  are  not  yet  in' perfect  torment  (even  the  devils  are 
not,  as  Bellarmine  himself  teaches) ;  therefore  the  latter  also 
are  not  in  perfect  bliss.  Further,  the  day  of  death  of  the 
saints  is  their  day  of  birth ;  therefore  it  is  a  beginning  of  their 
blessedness,  for  when  they  die  on  earth  they  are  bom  in  heaven. 
Answer :  Amen  I  A  beginning  in  the  same  way  as  a  new-bom 
infant  looks  upon  the  light,  lives  upon  earth,  is  his  father's  heir, 
19  nourished,  cared  for,  beloved  by  his  parents,  is  honoured  by 
the  whole  household  as  an  heir,  leams  to  know  his  father  day 

^  At  the  Council  of  Ferrara,  Florence  (1438-39),  where  the  above  speci- 
fiod  view  of  the  Latins  obtained  the  victory  over  the  Greeks. 
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by  dajf  anti]  a  perfect  man  is  formed  therefrom ;  so  also  it  is  in 
this  case.  Further,  the  hope  which  withdraws  itself,  pains  the 
souls :  therefore  the  souls  have  at  once  what  they  hope  for  with- 
out delay ;  for  it  is  not  fit  that  they  should  be  pained  which 
have  no  sins.  Answer :  If  the  conclusion  were  true,  the  souls 
in  heaven  would  have  to  hope  for  no  resurrection  of  then: 
bodies,  no  avenging  judgment  of  God  upon  their  enemies,  no 
new  world  and  heavenly  new  Jerusalem.  But  such  a  hope, 
because  it  is  wholly  certain,  and  unfailing,  and  depends  upon 
the  time  which  God  has  appointed,  causes  neither  fear  nor  pain, 
but  yet  certifies  that  the  souls  have  not  yet  attained  the  perfect 
good. 

But  if  the  souls  of  the  righteous  regard  their  own  blissful 
condition,  no  time  is  long  to  them  ;  no  time  is,  in  fact,  long : 
they  have  already  what  alone,  according  to  God's  counsel  and 
promise,  is  proper  for  their  satisfaction,  and  can  desire  for  them- 
selves in  such  a  state  nothing  beyond;  because  they  know  that, 
according  to  God's  will,  they  ought  for  themselves  to  desire 
nothing  further.  The  blessed  souls  live  in  no  human  time  that 
is  reckoned  by  days,  months,  and  years,  but  in  an  angelic  time, 
where  a  thousand  years  are  as  a  watch  in  the  night ;  even  as 
God's  eternity  is  only  a  little  point — so  little,  that  nothing  there 
is  past  or  future,  and  so  infinitely  great,  that  it  comprehends 
and  circumscribes  in  itself  all  times.  Seven  years  Jacob  served 
Laban  for  Rachel  with  extreme  labour ;  yet  they  appeared  to 
him  as  it  Were  but  a  single  day,  for  the  love  that  he  bore  her 
(Gen.  xxix.  20).  How,  then,  could  the  time  be  long  to  elected 
souls  in  the  home  of  their  Father,  more  beloved  than  all,  and 
with  their  Bridegroom,  the  fairest  of  allt  But  because  they 
know  that  God  has  prepared  for  them  a  still  greater  blessed- 
ness ;  know  that  their  brethren  on  earth  are  still  engaged  in 
contest ;  know  that  their  adversary  the  devil  still  has  dominion 
upon  the  earth,  as  if  there  were  no  God  in  heaven,  and  His 
vengeance  were  to  sleep  for  ever ;  know  that,  separated  from 
their  bodies  through  the  power  of  death,  they  must  live  out  of 
their  constituted  position ;  know  that  everything  of  such  a 
kind  comes  from  sin  (for  death  came  into  the  world  by  sin, 
so  that  it  has  dominion  over  all  men  till  Christ  shall  put  an  end 
to  its  dominion  by  His  glorious  appearing) ; — therefore  they 
long  thereafter  with  heartfelt  longing,  but  still  in  moderation. 
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without  fear,  anguish,  fretfulness,  impatience,  wholly  acquiescing 
in  God's  will  and  ordinance,  and  well  satisfied.  That  there  is 
still  something  wanting  to  infinite  perfection,  disturbs  them  as 
little  as  it  does  a  youth,  that  he  is  not  yet  a  man.  But  they 
long  that  body  and  soul  should  be  crowned  together  on  the 
great  coronation  day  of  the  Lord.  Their  longing  especially  is 
indulged  after  the  redemption  of  their  bodies  and  reunion  with  *" 
them,  as  Bernard  writes.  This  natural  craving  is  so  strong 
in  them,  that  even  their  whole  love  and  desire  does  not  yet  freely 
go  forth  towards  God;  but,  as  it  were,  it  is  indented  and 
wrinkled,  etc.  [This  bold  passage  occurs  in  Sermo  iii.  in  festo 
omnium  Sanctorum :  Unde  hoc  tibi,  O  misera  caro,  O  f oetida, 
unde  tibi  hoc  ?  AnimsB  sanctae,  quas  propria  Deus  insignivit 
imagine,  te  desiderant,  quas  redemit  proprio  sanguine  te  exspec- 
tant,  et  ipsarum  sine  te  compleri  Isetitia,  perfici  gloria,  consum- 
mari  beatitudo  non  potest.  Adeo  viget  in  eis  desiderium  hoc 
naturale,  ut  necdum  tota  earum  affectio  libere  pergat  in  Deum 
sed  contrahatur  quodammodo  et  rugam  faciat,  cum  inclinantur 
desiderio  tui.]  Bernard  regards  the  longing  question  of  the 
souls  (Apoc.  vi.  9)  as  proceeding  not  so  much  from  desire  after 
judgment,  as  rather  from  longing  after  the  resurrection  and 
glorification  of  their  bodies,  which  will  follow  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. The  holy  souls  are  sine  macula  (Apoc.  xiv.  5),  but  to 
this  well-justified  longing  they  have  aspired  yet  not  sine  ruga. 
The  end  of  the  history  of  redemption,  however,  is  a  glorified 
church,  which  has  neither  spot  nor  wrinkle. 
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VII. 

THE  RESURRECTION  AND  CONSUMMATION. 


Erimtts  idem  qui  nunc,  nee  alii  po6t,  Dei  quidem  cultores  apad  Deum 
semper,  superinduti  subBtantia  propria  setemitatis;  profani  yero  et  qui 
non  integri  ad  Deum  in  poena  seqne  jugis  ignis,  habentes  ex  ipsa  natura 
ejus  divinam  scilicet  subministrationem  incormptibilitatis. 

Tertullianus  (Apologeticus). 
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SPIEIT  AND  SOUL  IN  THE  ACT  OF  EESUREECTION. 

Sec.  I. 

The  creation  of  man  began  with  the  formation  of  his  body : 
for  the  design  of  the  creative  wisdom  contemplated  a  twofold 
beingy.  which  should  unite  in  itself  spirit  and  nature  in  combina- 
tion^ and  should  in  itself  peaceably  harmonize  the  spirit-world 
with  the  material-world.  Sin  frustrated  the  effectuation  of 
this  exalted  destination  of  man,  but  redemption  made  it  once 
again  possible :  it  is  now  completed  by  death,  in  the  way  of  a 
new-creative  miracle.  If  death  were  not  an  actual  disembodi- 
ment of  man,  but  a  loosening,  as  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  his 
soul,  so  also  of  the  true  nature  of  his  corporeity  concealed  here 
below, — of  an  inner  body,  which  is  further  organized  out  of  the 
atoms  of  the  higher  world  of  light,  in  a  manner  conformable  to 
his  progressive  development,* — it  could  not  be  comprehended 
for  what  purpose  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection  was  still 
needed;  for  the  death  itself  of  those  who  die  in  the  Lord 
would  then  be  their  resurrection.  But  Scripture  looks  upon 
the  death  as  an  unclothing  of  man  from  that  element  of  his 
personality  which  makes  him  the  point  of  union  of  both  worlds. 

1  Thus  ScheUing,  in  the  beautiful  discourse  now  first  published,  On  the 
Connection  of  Nature  with  the  Spirit-  Worldy  Works,  Div.  i.  vol.  ix. ;  and 
thus  also  Fichte,  in  his  work  upon  the  Idea  of  Personality,  and  elsewhere. 
«« Death  is  a  necessary  event  in  the  development  of  life, — the  complete  sepa- 
ration of  the  internal  body  from  its  copy  woven  out  of  the  elements,  and 
even  in  this  world  constantly  changing  and  transforming  itselt;*'  comp. 
Bohner,  Naturforschung  und  Kukurlehen  (1858),  p.  222 :  "  Bodily  death 
is  an  accelerated  process  of  life,  in  which  absolutely  nothing  is  lost ;  but 
spirit  and  body  only  unfold  themselves  according  to  their  further  destina- 
tion.** In  his  philosophia  secunda,  however,  Schelling  teaches  in  the  future 
life  an  intermediate  state  of  mere  being  and  of  extinguished  capability 
requiring  a  resurrection,  and  thus  teaches  a  state  of  restraint  like  a  sleep  of 
the  souL    See  Works,  Div.  iL  voL  iv.  310. 
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The  corporeity  of  souls  that  have  passed  over  into  the  other 
world  is  only  a  phenomenal  one,  not  a  material,  and  therefore 
no  actual  6ne.  That  which  is  effected  in  man  by  Christ's 
word  and  sacrament,  comes  also  in  this  phenomenal  corporeity 
to  provisional  manifestation  ;  but  their  actual  bodies  lie  in  the 
dust  of  the  grave  in  hope  :  for  they  have  received  here  below  the 
tincture  of  immortality,  by  virtue  of  which  they  cannot  abide 
in  death ;  and  this  tincture  of  their  immortality  is  at  the  same 
time  the  power  of  the  glorification  of  the  world. 

.  Therefore  the  separated  souls  long  for  reunion  with  their 
bodies ;  nevertheless,  they  are  unable  to  complete  the  reanima- 
tion  of  these  latter.  It  is  a  creative  act  of  God  the  Father, 
completed  through  the  Son,  and  brought  about  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whereby  they  receive  back  their  bodies.  This  act  of 
new  creation  is  different  in  manifold  ways  from  the  creative 
act  of  the  primeval  beginning.  There,  when  the  body  was 
formed,  the  personifying  spirit  who  was  to  endow  it  with  soul 
was  not  yet  present :  here  the  self'^^nscious  spirit  is  already  at 
hand ;  and  the  creative  restoration  of  that  body — with  which  it 
has  already  lived  through  a  history  conscious  to  its  memory^ 
— ^is  an  act  of  God,  which  does  not  come  to  it  unforeseen,  but 
is  longed  for  by  it,  is  guaranteed  to  it,  and,  as  in  this  state,  so 
in  the  world  to  come  also,  is  prepared  for  it.  This  is  the 
psychological  point  of  view  under  which  the  transaction  of  the 
resurrection  falls.  It  is  asked,  How  is  the  self-conscious  spirit 
related  to  this  act  of  restoration?  Does  the  b^inning  of  a 
new  bodily  life  resemble  the  embryonic  commencement  of  the 
old  one,  so  far  as  the  self-conscious  spirit  is  pressed  back  into 
unconsciousness ;  and  attaining  from  this  once  more  into  full 
and  waking  consciousness,  does  it  find  itself  within  the  created 
and  restored  body  ? 

No  express  answer  to  this  question  is  given  us  in  the  Holy 
Scripture.  On  the  contrary,  it  says,  without  reconciling  the 
two  passages,  just  as  definitely  that  the  separated  souls  are 
partly  in  heaven  and  partly  in  Hades,  as  that  all  the  dead  shall 
arise  from  their  graves.  It  is  confessed  what  mistakes  have 
been  made  by  the  adoption  of  one  of  these  two  facts,  and 
shutting  one's  eyes  to  the  other.  Either  it  was  thought  that 
the  souls  were  even  to  the  resurrection  day  in  a  state  of  sleep 
with  their  corrupting  bodies,  or  ^  resurrection"  was  explained 
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as  a  designation  used  only  figorativelj  and  by  way  of  accom- 
modation* 

We  let  both  facts  stand,  even  although  we  should  be  unable 
to  reconcile  thenu  Nevertiieless,  theinfonnations  of  the  Scrip- 
ture upon  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  are  so  copious,  that  even 
psychologic  consideration  finds  a  point  of  junction  in  order 
to  sketch  for  itself  a  picture  of  the  mysterious  procedure  con- 
formed to  revelation.^ 

The  restoration  of  the  human  body  results  when  God  the 
triune  ^supplies  to  the  soul  from  the  then  glorified  world  of  nature 
materials  for  the  new  formation  of  its  body,  similar  to  those  of 
which  its  earthly  body  was  formed,  and  with  which,  when  the 
soul  impresses  upon  them  the  form  of  its  inner  spiritual  body,  its 
spiritual  nature  may  attain  to  full  manifestation  even  in  the 
external  body."^  The  assertion  anima  corpus  suum  creat  (thus 
formulated  by  Erigena),  which  we  have  already  rejected  in 
respect  of  the  primitive  beginning  and  the  propagation  of  man, 
we  must  here  also  reject.  The  soul  is  neither  the  creative 
principle  of  the  body,  nor  the  plastic  and  organizing  principle 
of  its  materiality.  None  the  less  on  that  account  is  it  true,  that 
the  formation  of  our  bodies  in  the  womb  is  not  completed  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  the  soul ;  and  when  it  is  added  thereto, 
that  death,  although  it  severs  the  living  unicm  of  the  soul  and 
the  body,  yet,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of 

1  Even  J.  P.  Lange  (Btbli$ch'theologische  Erdrterungen  in  Studien  und 
Krit,  1836)  and  Kling  (the  same,  1889,  p.  512)  attempt  this ;  but  the 
former  in  a  manner  that  reminds  one  of  Origen — too  boldly  picturing ;  the 
latter  in  a  waj  which  touches  the  truth  of  the  resurrection  as  a  going  forth 
from  the  grave,  and  otherwise  wholly  incapable  of  being  carried  into 
effect  even  ideally.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  fathers  of  the  church 
is  hardly  found  a  disposition  thereto,  not  even  in  TertuUian^s  work,  de  re- 
surrectione  camis^  although  this  outweighs  all  which  had  previously  been 
vrritten  upon  resurrection. 

*  Thus  Schoberlein,  Jahrbb,  1861,  p.  77.  Our  own  previous  idea  did  not 
sufficiently  observe  the  samenesB  of  the  future  body  with  the  present  '  The 
question,  whether  the  glorification  of  the  earth  wfll  precede  or  follow  the 
resurrection,  we  leave  unanswered ;  but  in  any  case,  the  materiality  of  the 
resurrection  body  is  essentially  of  a  similar  nature  with  the  materiality  of 
the  glorified  earth  (as  also  v.  Rudloff,  p.  421,  supposes),  and  essentially 
identical  with  the  materiality  of  the  body  that  has  become  subject  to  cor- 
ruption (as  we  maintain  with  Schoberlein,  Stud,  u.  Krit.  1860,  p.  164, 
against  v.  Rudloff). 
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the  foregoing  divisioD,  does  not  destroy  the  real  relation  of  the 
soul  to  its  corrapting  and  perishing  body,  it  becomes  more  than 
probable  that  this  real  relation,  enhanced  to  attractive  power,  is 
drawn  into  the  creative  restoration  of  the  body.  Thns  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Dante  conceive ;  and,  in  fact,  assumption  and 
glorification  in  pure  passivity  of  the  soul  are  not  perhaps  con- 
ceivable.^ Nevertheless,  the  transaction  is  a  mystery,  and  more- 
over an  uncompleted  mystery,  and  the  completion  is  when  many 
creative  potencies  interact  within  it;  but  even  then  it  is  an  abso- 
lutely creative  mystery,  and  not  successive,  but  momentary.' 

The  creative  act  of  restoration,  and  the  yearning,  joyous 
eagerness  of  the  soul  for  its  body  to  be  again  received  from 
death — these  are  two  acts  that  meet  one  another,  and  coincide 
in  one  lightning-like  moment  (comp.  1  Cor.  zv.  52  with  1  Thess. 
iv.  16).  The  reunion  results  in  waking  consciousness  of  the 
soul,  but  in  a  condition  of  pleasurable  awe,  in  which  all  reflect- 
ing will  and  thought  are  merged ;  and  the  formation  of  the 
body  which  the  soul  finds  in  the  moment  of  reunion  as  already 
prepared,  is  a  secret  withdrawn  from  its  testimony  and  its 
knowledge.  Even  the  transformation  of  the  bodies  of  the 
living  occurs  so  rapidly,  that  it  withdraws  itself  from  all  obser- 
vation, and  no  subsequent  reflection  is  able  to  fathom  the  secret. 

The  resurrection  body  is  not,  as  was  the  body  of  the  first 
created  man,  psychical,  with  the  destination  that  it  should  be- 
come pneumatical ;  but  it  is  immediately  pneumatical,  because 
the  spirit  which,  by  means  of  the  soul,  seizes  possession  of  it, 
finds  itself  in  the  position  of  perfection  (Heb.  xii.  23).  The 
soul,  besides,  gives  to  that  which  in  design  is  formed  upon  it,  in 
the  measure  of  the  immaterial  shadow  which  is  left  to  it,  its 
perfected  individual  stamp ;  for  everything  which  it  has  here 

^  See  GoBchel,  Der  Mensch  diesseits  und  jenseits,  p.  46. 

^  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  his  Dialogue  toith  Macrina  (Opp*  ed.  Paris,  iiL 
212-216),  goes  too  iax  when  he  compares  the  soiil,  ia  respect  d  the  dissolved 
elements  of  its  body,  to  an  artist  who  knows  how  to  unmix  the  cdomn  of 
a  picture  blended  together  and  dispersed,  and  to  combine  them  into  the 
same  picture,  or  to  a  potter  who  can  easily  find  the  broken  pieces  of  several 
vessels  from  the  rude  mass  of  clay  among  which  they  are  mixed ;  or  when 
he  says  that  all  the  elements  of  the  body  run  together,  lik  r  many  strings 
in  the  soul,  and  therefore  fni  rvi  r^g  >^vx^(  ^vpufiu  can  be  again  drawn 
together  and  combined.  What  is  so  said  of  the  soul,  is  only  true  d  God, 
and  of  it  as  co-operating. 
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below  collected  to  itself  as  a  treasure,  as  Macarius  {Horn.  v.  8) 
says,  will  then  become  manifest  and  openly  plain  oatwardly  in 
the  body.  That  shadow  of  the  spirits  of  perfected  righteous 
men  was  already  a  type  of  the  glorification  which  is  now  bodily 
perfected  in  them  when  they  have  again  attained  their  bodies,^ 
which  cannot  abide  in  death  after  the  Holy  Ghost  has  made 
them  His  habitation  (1  Cor.  vi.  19;  Rom.  viii.  11^);  and  Christ's 
body  and  blood  have  become  for  them  the  tincture  of  everlasting 
life  (<f}dpfiaKov  aOavcuria^;).  It  is  obvious  that  the  sacramental 
gifts  do  not  remain  with  the  corpses.  They  become  absorbed  by 
the  full  possession  and  full  enjoyment  of  Christ,  into  which  the 
separated  soul  enters.  That  th6  Lord  gives  to  these,  in  their 
state  of  intermediate  corporeity,  to  enjoy  the  vision  and  the 
embrace  of  His  gracious  glorified  humanity,  is  a  fact  related  to 
the  sacramental  gifts,  in  the  same  way  that  the  perfect  actual 
performance  is  to  the  earnest  that  guarantees  it.  It  is,  how- 
ever^ the  effect  of  the  sacramental  gifts,  that  bodies  do  not  cor- 
rupt without  an  expectation  of  the  restoration  of  their  nature. 

The  human  body  formed  by  the  hand  of  God,  since  it  has 
become  materialistic,  is  as  an  overcrusted  mystery.  It  is  wholly 
inconceivable  that  this  mystery  is  not  one  day  to  become  re- 
vealed to  the  joy  of  all  beings.    The  resurrection  will  place  it 

1  '*  The  adjustment  of  the  identity  of  the  rising  body  with  the  body  of 
this  state,"  says  Nitzsch,  System^  sec.  217,  ohs.  2,  **  will  have  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  same  corporeity  in  which  the  sonl  that  is  being  severed  remains ; 
and  which,  according  to  the  constitntion  of  the  oosmical  sphere  to  which 
it  now  first  of  all  in  every  case  pertains,  and  according  to  the  impulses  of 
its  own  internal  formation,  is  changed  for  it  even  to  that  point  at  which  it 
attains  the  final  condition.**  Martensen  (sec.  276,  obs.)  even  calls  this  pre- 
paratory process  a  **  concealed  natnral  development"  (t.e.  development  of 
the  flonl's  natnre  that  is  not  to  be  thought  <^  as  purely  out  of  nature). 
On  Kling,  who  describes  this  oddly,  we  have  ahready  spoken.  The  view  of 
these  inquirers  (including  also  Julius  Miiller,  &tnde^  ii.  416)  of  the  inter- 
mediate corporeity  is  a  different  one  from  ours.  To  us  this  is  an  absolutely 
immaterial — purely  psychical — phenomenon.  A  substantial  (not  merely 
typical)  preparation  of  the  resurrection  body  on  behalf  of  the  soul  is  to  us 
inconceivable. 

'  Not  only  internal  but  external  reasons  (see  Reiche,  Comm.  criticus^  i. 
54,  67)  declare  here  for  the  reading  hd  ro  hotxovt  x»ivfAtL  ip  vf4,l»y — hot  of 
the  objective  moving  cause,  according  to  2  (3or.  ▼.  5  and  other  places. 
The  r^uling  ^id  rov,  x.r.x.,  is  contrary  to  the  doctrinal  scheme  of  the 
apoatle. 
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in  the  clearest,  light.  But  as  yet  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
make  to  ourselves  a  clear  conception  of  the  pneumatic  bodies  of 
those  who  are  risen  again.  If  we  attempt  it, — as,  for  example, 
Origen  did,  who  attributed  to  the  risen,  c&fui  dtOepiov  re  koI 
aijxupoeiS^  r^  (rxv^^fh  —  cur  powerlessness  and  limitatkm 
prove  themselves  here,  if  anywhere  at  all.  They  will  become 
of  like  form  with  the  glorified  body  of  the  second  Adam  (Phil, 
ill.  21).  They  will  be  as  the  body  of  the  first  Adam  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  sexual  distinction  (Div.  11.  Sec.  Y.  VL) ; 
but  more  glorious  than  this,  because  they  will  have  attained  the 
glory  which  the  psychical  body  of  the  first  Adam  ought  to  have 
attained,  but  forfeited  by  the  fall.^  They  will  also  be  actual 
human  bodies,  essentially  even  in  respect  of  form,  identical 
with  those  of  this  present  state,  and  yet  in  quality  infinitely 
different  from  them*    The  perfected  realization  of  the  human 

^  Tertollian  {de  resurr,  a.  60-62)  maintains  the  continnance  of  all 
human  members,  notwithstanding  the  cessation  of  the  sexual  and  otbar 
functions,  et  hodie^  says  he,  with  respect  to  fasting  and  chastity,  vacare  in- 
testinis  et  pudendis  ticebit.  In  order  to  weaken  the  proof  from  Luke  xx.  36, 
he  says,  that  as  angeb  appearing  in  human  form  (e,g.  Gen.  xviiL)  main- 
tained their  angelic  nature,  so  also  men  in  the  angelic  form  of  the  future 
life  may  maintain  their  bodily  nature:  Non  magis  solemnibus  camis 
obnoxii  sub  angelioo  indumento  quam  angeli  tunc  solemnibus  spiritns 
sub  humano.  Just  so  Jerome,  allying  himself  to  Tertullian,  makes  use  of 
Luke  zz.  35  for  the  purpose :  Ubi  didtur ;  non  nubent  neque  nubaitor, 
sexuum  diversitas  demonstratur  (in  the  Epkaphium  Patdm).,  In  an  alto* 
gether  similar  way,  Hahn,  NevUst,  Theol.  i  268,  and  Kurtz,  BQ)el  und 
Astronomie,  ir,  sec  18  (ed.  4),  express  themselves;  and  just  so  decidea 
Besser,  who  on  1  Cor.  vL  18  (Bibelst.  viii^  rmnarks,  "  Stoniach  and  intes- 
tines, in  their  special  character  of  bdly,  serve  the  maintenance  ,of  this 
natural  life.  Although,  therefore,  the  spiritual  resurrection  body  shall 
have  ALL  ESSENTIAL  PARTS  of  the  natural  body  in  a  new  manner  (xv.  44),  it 
will  still  be  without  the  necessity  of  the  belly.  F<»  the  belly  changes  the 
nourishing  part  of  the  food  into  blood,  and  prepares  that  which  is  not 
nourishing  to  be  again  rejected.  In  the  kingdom  of  glory,  on  the  cAhet 
hand,  we  shall  so  eat  and  drink  (Matt.  xxvL  29),  that  the  flesh  and  blood, 
glorified  into  spiritual  life,  shall  be  pervaded  with  living  food,  as  the  atmo- 
sphere is  impregnated  with  sunbeams  for  the  purposeof  becoming  tran^wrent 
and  warm.'*  ^  The  direction  of  xo/7i/»  is  here  limited,  as  it  is  by  Keil  (see 
above,  p.  102,  obs.  1),  to  the  organs  that  serve  for  digestion.  And  cer- 
tainly thus  say  we  also:  an  absolute  abolition  of  the  sexual  distinctions 
would  not  be  different  from  an  abolition  of  personal  identity.  But  its  con- 
tinuance does  not  necessarily  imply  a  continuance  of  that  bodOy  external 
manifestation  of  it  which  was  its  characteristic  in  this  life. 
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body  as  such,  the  mjrstery  of  its  organism,  bec<Miie  vianifest — the 
heavenly  antitype  of  its  earthly  type.  Their  identity  with  the 
bodies  of  this  present  state  is  not  founded  in  similarity  of  mate^ 
rial ;  for  even  now  in  this  state  this  identity  is  comprehended  in 
an  unceasing  origination  and  passing  away^^  But,  moreover,  it 
is  not  merely  in  likeness  of  form  (6ZS09),  with  entire  distinction  of 
substance  ;^  for  such  a  merely  formal  identity  as  of  mould  gives 
no  satisfaction  to  the  idea  of  the  resurrection,  and  militates 
against  the  character  o(  the  grain  of  wheat  which  befits  the 
corrupting  corpse  (1  Cor.  xv.  42-44).  The  true  identity  lies  in 
the  mean,  between  the  fcmner  grossly  material,  and  the  latter 
merely  formal,  identity.  Within  the  world  once  created,  no 
single  atom  is  ever  annihilated.  The  elementary  materials 
whereof  the  now  corrupted  body  was  composed,  are  therefore 
still  in  existence ;  and  the  Omniscient  knows  where  they  are, 
and  the  Omnipotent  can  collect  them  together  again.  But,  in 
the  meanwhile,  together  with  the  world  of  nature  in  which  they 
are  laid  up,  they  have  imdergone  the  process  of  fire,  out  of 
which  heaven  and  earth  issue  in  brighter  glorification.  From 
this  glorified  world.  He  who  at  first  formed  the  body  of  man 
of  the  earth  of  'Eden,  brings  together  again  the  elementary 
materials  of  our  bodies,  in  similar  purpose  of  the  powers  per- 

*  See  Julius  Mtiller  in  Studten  und  Kritiken^  1885,  p.  777.  "  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  flesh  "  is  nererihelesB  a  justiflable  expression,  and  one  that  has 
become  necessary  in  the  &oe  of  the  Origenistio  doctrine  of  resorrection.  It 
cannot  indeed  be  justified  from  Job  xix.  2Gs  where  is  only  expressed  the 
hope  of  a  future  fleshlees,  therefore  spiritual,  vision  of  God,  but  perhaps 
from  John  vi.  It  is  certainly  not  Pauline :  see,  upon  the  Pauline  distinction 
between  a«p§  and  wZfcety  Tijssen,  PauH  Anthropologia  (Groningen,  1847), 
and  especially  Holsten,  the  meaning  of  the  word  2APS  (1855),  pp.  1-6. 
The  idea  of  flesh  has,  in  the  view  of  Paul,  the  essential  characteristic  of 
earthly  material  nature.  The  resurrecticm  body  is  ««/««i,  not  vZfua  r^g 
ffttpKOf,  The  substance,  of  which  it  is  a  living  articulation,  is  not  oip^ ; 
but  that  the  essential  characteristic  of  that  which  is  earthly  material  in 
'*  flesh  and  blood  **  is  no  absolutely  inalienable  one,  is  shown  by  the  holy 
communion,  to  which  Irenseus  expressly  points. 

'  The  Origenistic  view,  ^6yog  ne  (#xf^^«rixo^)  tyKurai  r^  actfAort,  d^ 
ov  (i4  ^^itpofihov  iytiptrtu  to  a«/«»  u  d^^apoitf  (c,  Cels.  ▼.  23).  See 
Thomasius,  Origen,  p.  255.  ^neas  of  Gaza  (ed.  Boissonade,  pp.  65-67) 
cites  the  parable :  If  a  statue  of  Achilles,  made  of  brass,  and  grown  old, 
were  shattered,  and  an  artist  were  to  make  a  golden  one  of  a  like  form,  that 
would  be  the  same  Achilles  (6^hin  Ap  xf^^^s  •'  x«x«/  x*"^^^^* ^X*^'^*^ij 
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vading  them,  and  similar  miDgling  of  their  essential  elements, 
so  far  as  this  purpose  and  tiiis  mingling  are  the  conditions  of 
the  individuality  of  each  person  remaining  to  him  after  sin, 
with  its  precedents  and  results,  has  been  deducted;  and  the  soul, 
with  that  form  of  body  brought  together  again,  takes  possession 
of  it,  as  a  queen  takes  possession  of  her  throne,  and  pervades  it 
with  its  heavenly  light,  and  makes  it  a  transparent  manifesta- 
tion of  the  soul's  spiritual  nature,  uniting  itself  therewith  as 
the  object  of  the  soul's  longing  into  a  compact  self-completion 
of  its  personality.  The  natural  constitution  of  man  had  from 
the  beginning  this  design,  that  corporeity  might  be  elevated 
into  the  sphere  of  the  spirit,  and  become  a  manifestation  of  the 
spirit.  This  purpose  was  withal  its  problem,  and  this  problem 
is  not  solved.  When  the  discord  of  the  spirit  and  the  soul  shall 
have  already  ceased  with  the  victorious  irruption  through  death 
into  life,  the  discord  of  the  spirit  and  flesh  which  at  death  re- 
sulted in  absolute  ruin  of  both  shall  be  abrogated  also.  Man  is 
now,  in  the  unity  of  his  three  constituent  elements,  spiritual. 
The  synthesis  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  pure  spirit  is 
again  established,  but  the  dualism  is  compensated  and  balanced. 
In  the  spirit  is  reflected  the  Godhead,  and  in  the  soul  the  spirit, 
and  in  the  body  the  spiritual  soul.  Man  is  now  a  microcosm 
in  the  position  of  glorification.  For  as  God  the  triune  fills  the 
new  world  with  the  sevenfold  doxa^  so  the  human  spirits  created 
after  the  image  of  the  Godhead  fill  with  their  souls  which 
portray  the  divine  doxa,  their  bodies  that  have  become  cdfiaTa 

Of  the  bodies  of  the  ungodly  this  indeed  cannot  be  said. 
The  bodies  of  these  also  shall  arise.  But  this  cannot  possibly 
be  as  spiritual.  For  they  have  not  sought  to  attain  the  redenop- 
tion  as  a  renewing  of  the  godlike  actuality  of  their  spirit. 
Their  spirit  is  powerlessly  imprisoned  in  the  turba  which  has 
laid  hold  of  the  powers  of  the  soul.  They  are  psychical  and 
fleshly,  and  therefore  their  bodies  will  be  so  also.     Scripture 

^  The  diyinely-formative  process  which  herewith  is  completed,  is  other- 
wise apprehended  by  Bohme  and  Baader :  Soul  (<%»  Father),  Idea  (<%»  Son), 
Spirit  (<x»  Holy  Spirit),  spiritual  body  (t>*  eternal  divine  corporeity). 
Thus  also  my  Elberfeld  critic :  '^  Soul  does  not  correspond  to  doxa ;  doxa 
is  corporeity."  Just  so  also  v.  Rndloff  and  Schoberlein.  Let  the  reader 
test  these  views  and  ours  by  the  Scripture ! 
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does  not  expressly  assert  this,  as  it  nowhere  designedly  declares 
itself  in  general  upon  the  resurrection  to  judgment — ^that  night- 
side  of  the  general  resurrection ;  but  that  without  a  spiritual 
internal  nature  there  cannot  be  a  spiritual  external  nature,  is 
self-evident. 

It  is  the  call  to  judgment  penetrating  through  heaven  and 
Hades,  in  consequence  of  which  even  the  souls  of  the  ungodly 
hasten  to  their  bodies,  which  arise  by  God's  creative  mighty 
operation  contemporary  with  the  calU  It  occurs  with  that 
awful  fear  (Heb.  x.  27),  which  even  in  this  world  shook  their 
carnally  secure  peace ;  perhaps  also  not  without  that  vain  hope 
that  is  comparable  to  the  wish  of  the  demons' (Matt.  viii.  31), 
that  they  might  find  in  their  bodies  a  covering  for  the  disgrace- 
ful nakedness  ol  their  souls,  and  a  shield  from  God's  anger. 
The  assumption  of  a  participation  of  souls  in  the  restoration  of 
their  bodies  is  here,  moreover,  in  the  resurrection  of  the  un- 
godly, even  more  inevitable.  For  the  human  body  is  Estab- 
lished again,  in  order  that  man  may  come  to  stand  before  God's 
judgment  in  the  totality,  and  indeed  in  the  true  physico-ethical 
nature  of  his  spirit-embodied  personality.  The  resurrection  is 
not  yet  the  judgment  itself,  but  only  the  preparation  for  it. 
Therefore  also  the  reconstitution  of  the  bodies  of  the  ungodly 
is  no  purely  judicial  act  of  God.  But  if  it  be  not  this,  it  must 
be  supposed  that  the  souls  of  the  ungodly  partake  in  the  recon- 
stitution of  their  bodies,  so  far  as  they  express  in  those  bodies, 
rising  by  God's  might  and  power,  the  alienation  from  God  of 
their  individuality.  In  the  bodies  of  the  righteous,  God  sets 
aside  everything  which  is  the  consequence  of  sin  ;  and  in  the 
bodies  of  the  ungodly.  He  sets  aside  everything  which  could 
delusively  conceal  their  internal  sinfulness ;  but  that  which  is 
sinful  itself,  as  well  in  its  internal  nature  as  in  its  external 
manifestation,  is  the  operation  of  souls  concurring  in  the  act  of 
reconstitution. 

To  this  operation  of  souls,  the  finally  decisive  judgment 
adds  the  judicial  operation  of  God.  As  well  turba  as  d4>xa 
of  those  who  have  risen,  there  attain  their  final  climax,  their 
eternally  valid  seal.^       For  not  until  the  blissful  spiritually 

1  Julius  Miiller  places  the  ascensioii  of  Christ  in  a  similar  relation  to 
His  resorrection,  when  he  assames  a  process  from  within  outwards  between 
both  facts, — a  process  in  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ  progressiyely  pervaded 
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embodied  vision  of  God  is  perfected  ihe.doxa  of  the  righteous, 
when  the  doxa  of  the  Triune  is  stamped  upon  them  who  behold 
it  (1  John  iii.  2,  comp.  John  xvii.  24) ;  and  only  in  hell — where 
wrath  and  love  are  not  mingled  as  in  the  present  world,  but 
wrathy  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  darkness  and  fire,  reign  ex- 
clusively— is  perfected  the  tnrba  of  the  ungodly,  in  that  the 
wrathful  fire  of  hell  (whereof  elementary  fire  is  only  a  remote 
created  type)  sets  on  fire  its  natural  wheel  of  life  (Jas.  iii.  6)/ 
Beyond  the  acts  of  God  which  close  the  history  of  salvation 
which  are  recorded  in  Apoc.  xx.  11-xxL  1,  the  present  world, 
mingled  of  wrath  and  love — this  world  of  Paidagogia  to  Christ 
— is  for  ever  put  aside.  There  subsist  only  still  the  kingdom 
of  exclusive  love  infinitely  exalted  above  the  present  world, 
and  the  region  of  exclusive  wrath  lying  at  an  infinite  depth 
below  the  present  world,  and  therefore  strikingly  designated  by 
Baader  as  sub-material,  sub-local,  and  sub-temporal.  A  state 
such  as  the  present-^into  which  the  soul  can  return,  in  order, 
after  many  changes,  to  attain  finally  again  into  the  blissful, 
bright  region  of  love — exists  no  more«  The  metempsychosis  is 
a  lie. 

His  corporeity,  and  imparted  itself  thereto (OlmftanZH>c/nn«  of^n^  trans].; 
Clark,  For.  Tkeol,  Libr,  vol.  ii.  p.  328)  ;  a  not  improbable  view,  in  which, 
however,  this  is  not  acceptable,  that  the  body  of  the  Risen  One  was  still 
aufAu  %oiKo»^  and  did  not  become  cv[a»  irufv/AttTtKof,  except  as  a  result  of 
this  development.  Better  is  Keerl,  Schop/ungsgeschichte^  p.  785.  His  body, 
which  originally  was  paradisaical,  is  glorified  with  His  entrance  into  the 
heavenly  sanctuary,  into  the  heavenly  nature. 

1  Earsten,  in  his  work  upon  the  last  things,  teaches  that  the  ungodly 
only  arise  in  order  to  be  unclothed,  in  the  judgment  of  the  world,  of  thdr 
body  that  has  been  raised  by  the  power  of  redemption,  and  then  to  con- 
tinue to  exist  as  disembodied  spirits ;  but  Scripture  says  nothing  to  favour 
this  view. 
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THE  METEMPSYCHOSIS. 

Sec.  n. 

The  metempsychosis^  is  the  doctrine  commonly,  although  not 
always,  associated  closely  with  that  of  pre-ezistence,  which  we 
have  already  passingly  referred  to  in  Div.  I.  Sec.  I.  We 
should  not  here  recur  to  it,  if  it  had  a  history  only  external  to 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  But  it  has  found  advocates  of  a 
decided  character  as  well  in  the  synagogue  as  in  the  church. 
The  Pharisees,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  taught 
that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  continue  in  everlasting  punish- 
ment ;  but  the  souls  of  the  good,  on  the  contrary,  pass  into 
other  bodies.^  This  sounds  as  if  the  Pharisees  had  taught  the 
transmigration  of  souls ;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  only  the  bibUcal  doc- 
trine of  resurrection  maintained  by  the  Pharisees  in  opposition 
to  the  Sadducees,  on  which  Josephus,  that  it  might  not  be  used 
to  put  him  to  shame  before  the  Romans,  puts  this  Pythagorean- 
Platonic  garment.^  How  frequently  we  hear  in  the  Talmuds 
the  Pharisees  contending  with  the  Sadducees  about  the  resur- 
rection (D^i??»i  ^!™) ;  but  about  transmigration  of  souls  nothing 
is  whispered,  beyond  that  here  and  there  appears  to  be  supposed 
that  one  and  the  same  man  may  emerge  at  several  times  under 
different  names  in  the  current  history  of  this  world,* — an  idea 
which,  at  the  time  of  Jesus,  appears  to  have  been  a  popular 
superstition :  for  Herod  the  tetrarch  thinks  that  Jesus  is  only 
another  incarnation  of  the  soul  of  John,  who  was  beheaded 
(Matt.  xiv.  1,  comp.  Mark  vi.  16,  Luke  ix.  9);  and  as  well  John 

'  Instead  of  fttrtfAyf/ux/twiSi  it  is  called  also  fttriPffUftMraots^  fttrhlfaify 
i.e.  reonitbg  of  the  sool  from  one  body  to  Uie  other ;  fcrrtcyyia/Mf,  i.e. 
transf asing  from  one  veesel  into  the  other ;  in  the  later  fathers,  animarum 
transmigration  translation  revolution  reciprocation  etc. 

*  BelLjud.  ii.  viii.  14  (comp.  iii.  viii.  5),  Ant,  xviii.  1,  8.  The  chief 
passage  runs,  yf/vx'^'  tp&vuw  d^^etproM,  fMretfittinup  ^  tig  htpw  vafim  r^v 
rip  dya0u9  /mpiip  rify  dt  ^mvXitp  di'li^  rtfiMplep  KoXm^safieii. 

»  See  Bottcher,  de  inferisn  sec.  518,  p.  652 ;  Winer,  R.  W.  iL  247. 

^  e.g,  b.  Sanhedrin  105fr,  according  to  which  Beor  (the  father  Gi 
Balaam,  not  Balaam  himself,  as  Bottcher  supposes,  sec.  552),  Cushan 
Rishathaim,  and  Laban  the  Aramaean,  are  one  person. 

2M 
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the  Baptist  (John  i.  21)  as  Jesus  (Matt  xvL  14;  Luke  ix.  19), 
are  taken  by  the  people  for  great  personages  of  the  past  days, 
appearing  again.  It  has  been  thought  also,  that  the  question 
of  the  disciples  (John  ix.  2)  must  be  explained  of  a  presumed 
transmigration  of  souls,  or  at  least,  as  De  Wette,  with  BrUck- 
nei^s  consent,  supposes,  of  a  presumed  pre-existence ;  but  it  is 
not  at  all  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  disciples  regard  the  one 
of  the  two  cases  suggested  as  possible,  as  being  just  as  conceiv- 
able as  the  other.  The  question  is  the  expression  of  the  em- 
barrassment into  which  they  were  thrown  by  the  false  premiss, 
that  bodily  suffering  of  the  individual  is  always  the  punishment 
of  sin.  The  Zohar  first  of  all  teaches  not  only,  as  the  Talmud, 
the  pre-existence  of  souls,  but  also  the  transmigration  of  souls 
from  one  form  of  temporal  life  into  the  other,  till  they  finally 
become  worthy  to  return  into  the  palace  of  the  heavenly  King.* 
In  the  ancient  church,  Origen  awakened  the  suspicion  of  a 
similar  view,  by  declaring  himself  often  expressly  against  the 
transmigration  of  souls;  and  a  continued  embodiment  of  the 
soul  in  this  world  is,  moreover,  actually  foreign  to  his  system,' 
which  teaches  for  it  a  continual  new  creation  of  material  worlds, 
destined  for  places  of  purification  of  spirits,  and  thus  prides 
itself  on  establishing,  in  the  place  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls,  a  far  more  exalted  theory.  None  the  less 
Jerome  accuses  him  of  unmistakeably  defending  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls,^  in  the  sense  of  Plato  and  Pjrthagoras ;  and 
laments  that  the  serpent's  poison,  so  nearly  aJIied  to  this  of 
the  doctrine  of  pre-existence  held  by  Origen,  still  always  was 
secretly  entailed  upon  the  church  from  Egypt  and  the  East.^ 

^  See  Franok.  Cahhala^  p.  177.  The  transmigration  of  sonk  is  called 
KTIDfi^n  «^!>3  (revoluHo  animarum),  probably  to  distingmsh  it  from 
ZWH  in  another  eBohatological  meaning*  See  Buxtorf,  Lex.  CkaUL  c.  438, 
440.* 

'  Observe ;  a  metenaomatofiis  of  Tms  world.  See  his  disputing  thb  at 
the  beginning  of  vol  xiiL  in  Mattkmum, 

*  In  the  Epistle  59,  ad  Avitum  (Ojpp,  ed.  YaUarsi,  L  c.  923) ;  and  equallj 
the  Emperor  Justinian,  in  his  writings  in  respect  of  the  fifUi  CoaDca  o€ 
Constantinople  (550),  in  voL  ix.  of  the  CoUectio  of  MansL  In  PhotioB  v« 
read  also  that  Origen  was  responsible  for  the  view,  that  the  aool  of  tbe 
Redeemer  was  the  soul  of  Adam. 

^  In  the  ^.  ad  Demetriadem  (Opp.  L  o.  992) ;  oomp.  l^itapkimm 
Paulm  (i6.  c  715-719). 
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The  Gnosticism  as  well  of  the  Jewish  as  of  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, adopted  the  erroneous  doctrine  thus  favoured  by  philo- 
sophy and  the  Cabbala,  and  nurtured  it  up. 

And  how  is  it  proved  from  Holy  Scripture?  How  Basilides 
attempted  it,  we  are  informed  by  Origen  on  Kom.  vii.  9 :  "  I  died, 
says  the  apostle,  for  sin  began  to  be  attributed  to  me.  But  Basi- 
lides, without  considering  that  this  is  to  be  understood  of  the 
natural  law,  refers  the  apostolic  word  to  absurd  and  ungodly 
fables,  to  the  Pythagorean  dogma,  seeking  to  pove  from  this 
assertion  of  the  apostle,  that  souls  are  continually  transfused  into 
other  bodies.  When  the  apostle  says,  I  lived  once  without  law, 
he  means,  according  to  Basilides :  Before  I  came  into  this  my 
present  body,  I  lived  in  the  bodily  form  of  a  being  that  was  not 
under  the  law, — namely,  of  a  four-footed  beast  or  of  a  bird. 
Basilides  therein  shuts  his  eyes  to  what  follows :  but  when  the 
commandment  came,  sin  revived  again  {revixit)^^  Carpocrates 
taught  that  the  world  is  a  work  of  world-spirits,  whose  place  is 
far  beneath  the  true  and  highest  God ;  and  that  the  soul,  passing 
through  the  region  of  the  world-spirits,  and  emancipated  from 
their  trammels,  has  to  take  its  way  upwards  to  the  eternal 
uncreated  Father.  In  this  manner  he  interpreted  the  parabolic 
saying  of  Jesus,  "  When  thou  art  in  the  way  with  thine  adver- 
sary, give  diligence  that  thou  mayest  be  delivered  from  him, 
that  he  may  not  hale  thee  perchance  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge 
deliver  thee  to  the  oflScer,  and  the  officer  cast  thee  into  prison. 
Verily  I  say  unto  thee.  Thou  shalt  not  depart  thence  till  thou 
hast  paid  the  very  last  mite"  (Luke  xii.  58;  Matt.  v.  25).  The 
adversary,  he  said,  is  the  devil,  one  of  the  world-spirits  who 
brings  ^e  departed  souls  before  the  judge  the  chief  of  the 
world-spirits,  who  delivers  them  to  the  officer  another  of  the 
world-spirits,  in  order  to  enclose  them  in  other  bodies ;  for  the 
body,  say  they,  is  a  dungeon  from  which  the  soul  does  not 
depart  until  it  has  lived  through  and  experienced  all  that  belongs 
to  this  world,  and  has  therein  approved  its  freedom,  in  order 
to  soar  upwards  to  the  God  who  is  exalted  above  the  world- 
forming  angels.^ 

Such  a  mode  of  scriptural  argument  needs  no  refutation. 

^  Stier^s  Au$g,  des  Iren&os^  i.  903. 

'  Irensras,  c,  hmr.  L  25 ;  Tertallian,  de  amma^  o.  35 ;  Epiphanios,  her. 
xxvii.  {0pp.  ed.  Petav.  i.  106). 
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It  is  Still  more  absnrd  than  if  any  one,  as  Augustine  observes, 
were  to  quote  Ps.  xlix.  12, 20,  Ixxiv.  19,  on  behalf  of  the  trans- 
migration of  sonls,  or  than  when  Juda  b.  Aser>  Abarbanel 
and  other  Jewish  religious  philosophers,  find  in  it  the  reason 
of  the  Leyirate  law  (Din^n  D^D),  and  appeal  to  Job  xxxiii.  29 
as  a  proof  text.^  Scripture  contains  no  intimation  which  eren 
remotely  favours  it.  For  even  Matt.  xi.  14  (comp.  xviL  12)  is 
not  such  an  intimation.  John  himself  denies  that  he  is  Elias 
(John  i.  21);  he  is  therefore  not  Elias  in  the  sense  of  the  Jews, 
but  he  is  so  nevertheless  in  a  certain  sense:  for  he  is  the  second 
Elias,  who,  according  to  scriptural  prophecy,  precedes  the  Lord; 
and  it  was  of  great  importance  that  he  should  be  so  regarded, 
that  the  day  of  redemption  which  was  then  breaking,  the  hea- 
venly kingdom  of  the  second  David  that  was  appearing,  should 
not  be  mistaken.  For  the  rest,  Elias  was  already,  according 
to.  Scripture,  bodily  taken  into  heaven.  That  his  soul  should 
be  clothed  upon  with  a  new  temporal  body  in  the  womb  of 
Elisabeth,  would  be  a  contradiction  of  Scripture  by  itself. 

The  metempsychosis  has  therefore  no  biblical  testimony  to 
adduce  for  itself;  it  only  abases  the  word  of  God,  as  all  false 
wisdom  does,  to  paint  itself  up  withal.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
thoroughly  contradictory  to  Scripture.  For  (1)  it  deranges, 
contrary  to  reason  and  experience,  the  limits  established  by 
creation,  as  the  Holy  Scripture  testifies,  betwe^i  natural  class 
and  class  (P?),  according  to  which  it  is  impossible  that  one 
nature  should  pass  over  into  the  other,  which  is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  the  soul  of  one  being  should  become  the  soul 
of  another.  That  the  souls  of  those  men  whose  god  is  their 
belly,  and  whom  their  own  greediness  has  stricken  with  stupidity 
and  sluggishness,  pass  into  swine,  asses,  and  similar  brutes;  the 
souls  of  those  who  loved  unrighteousness,  exercised  tyranny, 
and  were  given  to  robbery,  into  wolves,  hawks,  and  other  crea- 
tures of  prey ;  that  the  souls  of  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
lived  morally  and  peaceably  should  pass,  not  essentially  but 
habitually,  into  bees  or  ants;  and  that  these  degraded  souls 
should  ever,  according  to  their  conduct,  be  changed  from  brute 
souls  back  into  human  souls,  as  we  read  in  Plato,  whether  it  be 
regarded  physieally  or  ethically,  is  alike  an  absurdity.     It  is 

^  See  the  two  Hebrew  treatisee  on  the  transmigratioD  of  soak  in  the 
collection  D^3pT  Dyo,  Frankfort-on-Maine  1854, 
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absurd  in  a  physical  view;  for  "every  body,'*  says  Aristotle 
with  absolute  truth/  "has  its  peculiar  internal  form  and  exter- 
nal formation;  and  that  every  soul  can  without  distinction 
enter  into  every  body,  is  therefore  a  fiction  just  as  romantic  as 
if  it  were  said  that  an  architect  can  accomplish  his  work  by 
playing  on  the  flute.  In  the  same  way  that  every  art  must  have 
its  appropriate  tools,  the  soul  also  needs  a  body  corresponding 
to  it."  It  is  absurd  in  an  ethical  view ;  for  a  state  of  punish- 
ment, without  consciousness  of  the  foregone  sins  to  be  expiated, 
cannot  possibly  serve  for  man's  moral  purification;  and  a  human 
soul  that  has  become  the  soul  of  a  brute^  is  absolutely  no  longer 
a  being  capable  of  moral  accountableness  and  improvement. 
The  proof  of  this  twofold  (physical  and  ethical)  absurdity  of 
the  Pythagorean-Platonic  dogma,  is  found  as  early  as  the  writ- 
ings of  Justin  Martyr.* 

Now  it  cannot  indeed  be  said  of  the  metempsychosis,  if  it 
abandons  that  change  of  men  into  brutes,  anymore  than  of  the 
doctrine  of  pre-existence  (Div*  I.  Sec.  I.),  that  it  is  contrary 
to  reason.  But  it  is  contrary  to  revelation  and  contrary  to 
Scripture  in  all  forms.    For,  (2)  according  to  Scripture,  death 

^  In  the  three  books,  xt^  ypvxns^  !•  d. 

*  At  the  beginning  of  the  dialogue,  c.  Tryphon:  oomp.  IreDsaos,  c.  Jusr. 
ii.  33,  which  takes  its  counter  proof  from  the  want  of  all  recollection  of  the 
earlier  condition ;  Theodoret,  Gracarum  affectionum  curatio,  c.  xi.  (p.  481, 
8.  ed.  Gaisford),  which,  in  connection  with  the  migration  into  wasps,  bees, 
and  ants,  wittily  remarks,  that,  according  to  Plato,  ike  reward  of  those 
who  in  their  life  have  done  wrong  to  no  one,  is  to  wound  and  injure  others; 
Augustine  (civ.  x.  SO),  who  with  satisfaction  appeals  to  the  fact,  that  even 
Porphyry  limited  the  doctrine  of  Plato  and  Plotinus  his  own  master,  to 
a  migration  into  human  bodies:  Puduit  scilicet  illud  credere  ne  mater 
fortasse  filium  in  mulum  revoluta  vectaret,  et  non  puduit  hoc  credere,  ubi 
revolnta  mater  in  pueUam  filio  forsitans  nuberet.  Unsurpassed  in  this 
kind  of  contest  is  Tertullian,  who,  in  his  apologeticuSy  c.  48,  and  especially 
de  anima,  c.  32-35,  heaps  upon  the  philosophico-gnostic  metempsychosis  s, 
metensomatosisy  in  the  mocking  designation  of  which  he  is  inexhaustibly 
inventiye,  the  most  biting  sarcasm  of  the  coarsest  wit.  ^neas  of  Gaza 
is  the  only  one  besides  the  above-named  that  embarks  in  a  searching 
refutation,  in  his  dialogue  Theophrastos ;  Hermias  scofifs  not  without  wit; 
Lactantius  and  Ohrysoetom  lose  themselves  in  empty  tirades.  What  else- 
where is  found  in  the  fathers,  consists  partly  of  insignificant  historical 
notices  (among  the  apologists,  Clemens  Alezandrinus,  Epiphanius,  Euse- 
bins),  pfffUy  of  insufficient  attempts  at  refutation  (Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Isidoros  Peleusianus,  1.  iv.  ep.  163).    Besides  Porphyry,  Jamblichus  and 
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is  the  absolute  end  of  the  temporal  history  of  every  individual 
man,  and  the  parouda  of  Christ  is  the  absolute  end  of  the  tem- 
poral history  of  the  whole  of  humanity.  A  general  judgment 
decides  fimdly  upon  the  destiny  of  all  men,  and  of  all  liie  beings 
that  have  been  involved  in  the  history  of  humanity;  and  when 
the  present  world  shall  have  passed  away,  whose  charact^istic 
is  the  mingling  of  wrath  and  love,  there  is  no  further  worid 
beyond  the  new  one  which  proceeds  from  the  destruction  of 
the  old  world.  The  essence  of  eternity  that  has  been  immanent 
in  temporality  has  come  to  its  breaking  forth :  the  two  principles 
are  for  ever  unmingled,  and  there  remains  still  only  a  kingdom 
of  love  or  of  light — ^heaven ;  and  a  kingdom  of  wrath  or  of 
darkness  and  fire — ^helL 

In  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  last  things,  therefore,  there 
is  absolutely  no  place  for  a  gradually  progressive  embodiment 
of  the  separate  souls,  whether  it  be  in  the  present  world  or  in 
another  future  one^  Even  Origen  is  compelled  to  allow  this, 
although  his  exegetical  method  permitted  him  to  twist  the 
Scripture  like  a  kaleidoscope.  But  if,  among  the  great  thinkers 
of  modem  days,  Lessing^  so  lightiy  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 

Hierocles  (according  to  t^e  information  in  Photius)  limited  t-he  human 
metempsychosis  to  a  transition  into  human  bodies.  Proclns  and  37riAi^iis 
made  another  wonderful  attempt  to  vindieate  the  Platonic  dogma.  They 
said  that  the  brute  kept  its  own  soul,  but  that  the  human  soul,  which  passed 
into  the  brute  body,  was  bound  in  sympathy  to  the  brute  souL  'O  ^ 
d'KmHi  x^yof,  says  Produs  in  the  sixth  book  to  Timnus,  flvKpi^sv^cu  fUw 
iig  $nplct  ^ml  T^v  dif^paviniii  yf/vxi',  tx''^^*  ^*  ''^'^  olKti»p  ^ttifj  xal  M 
TMi/ri}  n)y  tloKpthtactf  ^//yx^"  ^^^^  i^oxfivftivriM  xttl  rp  irpog  »%n^9  9V^x«#fi«» 
)f)<^iiniy.  We  recall  therein  the  cabbalistic  doctrine  of  n^^];,  i,e.  of  the  im- 
pregnation of  a  soul  by  another  married  in  union  with  it.  ^neas  banters 
the  new  device  of  his  contemporary  Proclus  in  a  very  successful  manner. 

1  In  The  Education  of  the  Human  Race  (1780),  where,  in  sec  95,  it 
runs :  *'  Is  this  hypothesis  so  ridiculous  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  oldest — 
because  the  human  understaijiding  chanced  upon  it  before  the  sophistry  <^ 
the  schools  had  dissipated  and  weakened  it?"  That  the  oldest  Tiew  of 
futurity  is  that  of  metempsychosis,  is  false.  It  was  first  developed  among 
the  Egyptians  as  well  as  the  Indians,  from  the  notion  of  Hades  and  its  two- 
fold state.  In  Israel  no  step  was  made  beyond  the  revealed  fundam^ital 
view,  either  in  the  mythologio  or  in  the  speculative  directi<m.  Tiyi^nVVA 
has  represented  the  faith  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  in  a  amtimental 
novel  entitled  Earmonius:  '*  I  knew  three  beings,"  says  Harmomiu  there, 
'*  with  which  I  was  associated  in  a  wondrous  involuntaiy  manner,  as  I  was 
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transmigration  of  sonls,  it  is  explained  from  the  fact  that  he 
v^holly  lost  the  idea  of  a  positive  although  progressive  revela- 
tion^ and  was  only  groping  in  the  dark  according  to  a  position 
that  was  spiritually  just  as  free,  as  it  was  restrained  to  the  divine- 
human  canon  of  Scripture.  Both  these  things  are  true  in  a 
more  limited  degree  of  Herder  also,  who  closes  his  confutation 
of  Lessing  with  the  words:  "  Purification  of  heart,  improvement 
of  the  soul,  with  all  its  impulses  and  desires :  this,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  true  palingenesia  of  this  life ;  after  which  assuredly  a 
more  joyous,  a  loftier  metempsychosis^  but  which  is  unknown 
to  us,  awaits  us."^ 

This  "  unknown  *•  metempsychosis  —  the  only  one  that 
Scripture  teaches — is  the  resurrection.  As  there  their  God- 
resembling  nature  comes  to  manifestation  in  the  bodies  of  the 
righteous — the  nature  in  which  Christ's  blood  has  effaced  every 
stain— ^so,  through  the  not  less  humanly  formed  bodies  of  the 
ungodly,  will  break  through  their  nature,  on  the  one  hand 
devilish,  on  the  other  brutal,  and  make  them  a  dreadful  and 
loathsome  reverse  of  glorification.  This,  but  nothing  further 
than  this,  is  the  truth  of  the  metempsychosis.  The  scriptural 
revelation*  leaves  unabolished  the  dualism  of  hell  and  heaven, 
which  the  metempsychosis  has  it  in  view  to  cancel. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  EESTORATION. 

Sec.  hi. 

When  the  existing  form  of  the  world — ^which  is  absolutely 
a  bridge  thrown  to  man,  whereby  he  may  attain  from  wrath 
to  love,  from  curse  to  blessing,  from  death  to  life — shall  be 
destroyed,  man  will  be  for  ever  established  in  the  principle  into 
which  in  this  world  he  has  sought  to  enter  in  habit  and  life  by 
virtue  of  his  own  free  determination.     The  fiery  side,  as  the 

with  no  other  being  daring  my  life  of  seventy  years*  duration.  In  all  these 
three  was  the  same  tenderness,  the  same  faithfulness."  The  first  of  these 
beings  was  a  bird,  the  second  a  dog,  the  third  his  wife. 

1  Poitscenien  zur  QeschichU  der  Menschheii,  Werke  (1807),  vii.  277. 
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light  tide  of  the  divine  doxa^  will  have  in  hdi^  as  in  hearen, 
an  eternal  objectivity  iqpart  from  Gh>d.  There  needs  no  final 
abolition  of  hell  in  heaven,  that  the  whole  creation  may  be  a 
cop7  or  expression  of  the  everlasting  triumph  of  light  ov^r 
darknessy  which  is  set  forth  by  the  divine  doxa^  considered  with 
respect  to  the  internal  natore  of  God  (Div.  lY.  Sec  YL). 
This  triumph  is  completed*  If  the  whole  of  creation  were  one 
beings  it  would  indeed  have  to  be  perfected  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  the  darkness  should  be  in  this  one  nature  abolished  in 
light  But  as  the  entire  creation  is  an  infinite  number  of 
beings,  that  triumph  is  then  already  perfected,  when  those 
beings  which  have  taken  their  stand  in  the  principle  of  wrath 
are  capable  of  nothing  further  in  opposition  to  the  holy  one 
whose  hereditary  portion  is  in  light,  and  which  have  become 
the  footstool  of  God  and  of  his  Christ,  ue.  the  dark  ground  on 
which  is  enhanced  the  glory  of  the  divine  dominion.  God  is 
thus,  moreover,  irdvra  iv  irSiaiv.  He  who,  in  respect  of  His 
triune  nature,  is  love,  embraces  all  who  have  liud  themselves 
open  to  this  love  with  the  light  of  His  doxa;  and  all  who  have 
shut  their  hearts  to  this  love,  He  encircles  with  the  darioiess 
and  the  fire  of  His  doxa.  Love  has  conquered.  Evil  is  placed 
under  bonds.  There  needs  not  its  absolute  annihilation  that 
the  hexaemeron  of  the  world's  history  may  close,  as  did  that  of 
the  world's  creation,  with  n«tD  nio  nam  (Gen.  L  31). 

There  is  no  doctrine  that  contradicts  the  Holy  Scripture 
in  a  more  unwarrantable  manner  than  that  of  the  so-called 
AfohatMtasis.  There  is  only  needed  one  glance  into  the  life 
of  Joh.  Wilh.  Petersen  (f  1727),  in  order  to  be  convinced 
how  even  the  noblest  soul  may  be  absolutely  perverted  in  all 
its  relations  by  this  doctrine.  It  is  no  postulate  of  reason  for 
which  it  is  delivered.  For  as  it  has  of  late  been  observed  with 
perfect  justice,  the  anthropologic,  psychologic,  and  ethic  view 
of  the  case  claims,  on  the  contrary,  the  possibility  of  an  eternal 
condemnation.  ^  Since  man  is  not  to  be  blessed  by  means  of  a 
natural  process,  must  it  not  be  possible  to  his  will  to  estaUish 
his  own  induration,  to  continue  rejecting  grace  for  ever,  and 
thus  himself  to  choose  his  own  condemnation  T"  Will  it  be  said 
that  this  possibility  of  a  continuous  induration  must  include 
also  a  constant  possibility  of  conversion  T  This  will  be  found  to 
be  a  precipitate  conclusion.    For  this  earthly  life  has  already 
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proved  to  us  the  fearful  law  of  necessity,  according  to  which 
evil  progressively  assumes  an  unchangeable  natural  impress  in 
the  individual.  It  is  true  that  psychological  experience  also 
shows  usy  that  in  the  human  soul  may  be  introduced  a  mighty 
turning-point,  whereby  the  old  is  broken  away  from,  and  the 
development  of  the  character  takes  a  new  direction.  But  there 
arises  here  the  old  question,  whether,  for  the  conversion  of 
man,  there  is  not  a  terminus  peremptoriiis — an  extremest  limit, 
beyond  which  atonement  and  conversion  are  no  longer  possible. 
Although  we  dare  not  place  this  limit  arbitrarily  at  any  point 
whatever  within  the  range  of  time  (e.g.  at  the  end  of  this  life), 
still  we  must  unconditionally  place  it  at  the  end  of  time  and  of 
history  itself,  which  is  exactly  the  concepticHi  of  the  final  advent 
of  the  Lord.  So  long  as  there  is  Time,  conversion  must  be 
possible,  for  it  is  actually  the  Christian  idea  of  the  significance 
of  time,  that  it  is  a  period  of  trial  and  of  grace ;  and  as  long 
as  the  sinner  finds  himself  within  the  range  of  time,  he  exists 
under  the  patience  of  God.  But  when  not  merely  this  or  that 
defined  section  of  time,  but  Time  itself,  has  passed  by,  then  it 
cannot  be  understood  how  conversion  is  still  possible,  because 
conversion  cannot  be  conceived  of  without  a  history  of  conversion. 
The  possibility  of  conversion  depends,  for  instance,  not  merely 
on  the  fact  that  there  is  good  essentially  present  in  man,  and  can 
never  be  extinguished,  which  is  just  as  much  the  possibility  of 
condemnation ;  but  on  the  fact  that  internal  and  external  con- 
ditions of  effectiveness  for  the  development  of  this  possibility  are 
present,  that  the  sinner  is  still  in  that  order  of  things  which 
bears  in  itself  the  stamp  of  that  which  is  undecided, — a  state  of 
the  world  where  trial  and  temptation  may  still  be  talked  of  .^ 

What  Martensen  thus  says  of  the  natural  character  which 
evil  assumes,  agrees  with  what,  from  Div.  HI.  2  onwards,  we 
have  already  frequently  represented  with  respect  to  the  conse- 
quences not  merely  ethical,  but  also  physical,  of  sin.  What  he 
says  of  time  is  true  in  general  of  the  present  world,  which,  in 
its  temporally  limited  constitution — its  constitution  calculated 
not  less  to  conceal  than  to  reveal  the  Godhead — its  constitution 
mingled  of  self-evidences  of  divine  love  and  divine  wrath — is 
purposed  to  make  man  aware  of  his  conditionary  state,  to  render 
sin  dbtasteful  to  him  by  means  of  its  own  necessary  conse- 
^  MarteiifleD,  Dogmatik^  sec.  286. 
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light  side  of  the  divine  doxa^  will  have  in  hell,  as  in  heaven, 
an  eternal  objectivity  apart  from  God.  There  needs  no  final 
abolition  of  hell  in  heaven,  that  the  whole  creation  may  be  a 
copy  or  expression  of  the  everlasting  triumph  of  light  over 
darkness,  which  is  set  forth  by  the  divine  doxa^  considered  with 
respect  to  the  internal  nature  of  God  (Div.  IV.  Sec.  VI.). 
This  triumph  is  completed.  If  the  whole  of  creation  were  one 
being,  it  would  indeed  have  to  be  perfected  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  the  darkness  should  be  in  this  one  nature  abolished  in 
light  But  as  the  entire  creation  is  an  infinite  number  of 
beings,  that  triumph  is  then  already  perfected,  when  those 
beings  which  have  taken  their  stand  in  the  principle  of  wrath 
are  capable  of  nothing  further  in  opposition  to  the  holy  one 
whose  hereditary  portion  is  in  light,  and  which  have  become 
the  footstool  of  God  and  of  his  Christ,  i.e.  the  dark  ground  on 
which  is  enhanced  the  glory  of  the  divine  dominion.  God  is 
thus,  moreover,  irdvra  iv  Traacv.  He  who,  in  respect  of  His 
triune  nature,  is  love,  embraces  all  who  have  laid  themselves 
open  to  this  love  with  the  light  of  His  doxa;  and  all  who  have 
shut  their  hearts  to  this  love,  He  encircles  with  the  darkness 
and  the  fire  of  His  doxa.  Love  has  conquered.  Evil  is  placed 
under  bonds.  There  needs  not  its  absolute  annihilation  that 
the  hexaemeron  of  the  world's  history  may  close,  as  did  that  of 
the  world's  creation,  with  n«D  310  nam  (Gen.  i.  31). 

There  is  no  doctrine  that  contradicts  the  Holy  Scripture 
in  a  more  unwarrantable  manner  than  that  of  the  so-called 
Apokatastasis.  There  is  only  needed  one  glance  into  the  life 
of  Job.  Wilh.  Petersen  (f  1727),  in  order  to  be  convinced 
how  even  the  noblest  soul  may  be  absolutely  perverted  in  all 
its  relations  by  this  doctrine.  It  is  no  postulate  of  reason  for 
which  it  is  delivered.  For  as  it  has  of  late  been  observed  with 
perfect  justice,  the  anthropologic,  psychologic,  and  ethic  view 
of  the  case  claims,  on  the  contrary,  the  possibility  of  an  eternal 
condemnation.  '^  Since  man  is  not  to  be  blessed  by  means  of  a 
natural  process,  must  it  not  be  possible  to  his  will  to  establish 
his  own  induration,  to  continue  rejecting  grace  for  ever,  and 
thus  himself  to  choose  his  own  condemnation  ?"  Will  it  be  said 
that  this  possibility  of  a  continuous  induration  must  include 
also  a  constant  possibility  of  conversion  t  This  will  be  found  to 
be  a  precipitate  conclusion.    For  this  earthly  life  has  already 
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proved  to  us  the  fearful  law  of  necessity,  according  to  which 
evil  progressively  assumes  an  unchangeable  natural  impress  in 
the  individual.  It  is  true  that  psychological  experience  also 
shows  us,  that  in  the  human  soul  may  be  introduced  a  mighty 
turning-point,  whereby  the  old  is  broken  away  from,  and  the 
development  of  the  character  takes  a  new  direction.  But  there 
arises  here  the  old  question,  whether,  for  the  conversion  of 
man,  there  is  not  a  terminus  peremptorily — an  extremest  limit, 
beyond  which  atonement  and  conversion  are  no  longer  possible. 
Although  we  dare  not  place  this  limit  arbitrarily  at  any  point 
whatever  within  the  range  of  time  (e.g.  at  the  end  of  this  life), 
still  we  must  unconditionally  place  it  at  the  end  of  time  and  of 
history  itself,  which  is  exactly  the  conception  of  the  final  advent 
of  the  Lord.  So  long  as  there  is  Time,  conversion  must  be 
possible,  for  it  is  actually  the  Christian  idea  of  the  significance 
of  time,  that  it  is  a  period  of  trial  and  of  grace ;  and  as  long 
as  the  sinner  finds  himself  within  the  range  of  time,  he  exists 
under  the  patience  of  God.  But  when  not  merely  this  or  that 
defined  section  of  time,  but  Time  itself,  has  passed  by,  then  it 
cannot  be  understood  how  conversion  is  still  possible,  because 
conversion  cannot  be  conceived  of  without  a  history  of  conversion. 
The  possibility  of  conversion  depends,  for  instance,  not  merely 
on  the  fact  that  there  is  good  essentially  present  in  man,  and  can 
never  be  extinguished,  which  is  just  as  much  the  possibility  of 
condemnation ;  but  on  the  fact  that  internal  and  external  con- 
ditions of  effectiveness  for  the  development  of  this  possibility  are 
present,  that  the  sinner  is  still  in  tJiat  order  of  things  which 
bears  in  itself  the  stamp  of  that  which  is  undecided, — a  state  of 
the  world  where  trial  and  temptation  may  still  be  talked  of.^ 

What  Martensen  thus  says  of  the  natural  character  which 
evil  assumes,  agrees  with  what,  from  Div.  HI.  2  onwards,  we 
have  already  frequently  represented  with  respect  to  the  conse- 
quences not  merely  ethical,  but  also  physical,  of  sin.  What  he 
says  of  time  is  true  in  general  of.  the  present  world,  which,  in 
its  temporally  limited  constitution — its  constitution  calculated 
not  less  to  conceal  than  to  reveal  the  Godhead — its  constitution 
mingled  of  self-evidences  of  divine  love  and  divine  wrath — is 
purposed  to  make  man  aware  of  his  conditionary  state,  to  render 
sin  distasteful  to  him  by  means  of  its  own  necessary  conse- 
^  Marteiusen,  Dogmatiky  sec.  286. 
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qnences,  to  check  the  enhancement  of  his  mn  to  a  demoniacal 
character^  and  to  train  him  to  the  salvation  which  is  to  be 
attained  by  means  of  faith.  If  this  paedagogic  form  of  world 
be  destroyed,  man  is,  and  remains,  that  which  he  has  become 
within  himself.  He  is,  and  remains ;  he  is  not  annihilated :  for 
Scripture  no  more  teaches  the  final  annihilation  of  the  wicked, 
than  it  does  their  apokatastasis  or  restoration.  Hnman  reason 
would  like  in  one  way  or  another  to  abolish  the  doalism  with 
which  the  history  of  the  world  doses.  Let  her  do  it  upon  her 
own  responsibility,  but  let  her  not  falsify  the  Scripture.  This 
teaches  an  eternal  personal  continuance  of  all  personal  beings, 
and  indeed  a  continuance  principally  conditioned  by  what  they 
have  become  in  time* 

Here  in  this  life,  says  Jac  Bohme,^  the  soul  is  on  the 
bidance,  on  the  hinge ;  and  if  it  is  evil,  it  can  be  bom  again  in 
love ;  but  when  the  hinge  is  shattered,  then  it  is  in  its  own  terri- 
tory, in  its  principle  of  being. 

But  within  the  two  principles  there  is  movement,  and  that 
not  only  in  a  circle.  The  history  of  this  world  has  ceased,  yet 
experience  does  not  also  cease ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  the  close 
of  all  history. 

^  See  Hamberger,  Lehre  Jae.  B(ihme\  p.  302.  Jac  Bdhme  is  decided 
against  the  apokatastasis.  His  doctrine  of  the  last  things  is  thoefore 
found  nnsatisfactory  hj  Hamberger  (tbid.  p.  831) ;  as,  moreover,  Franx  v. 
Baader  in  this  point  became  nnfaithfol  to  the  master.  We  bow,  as  does 
also  V.  Rodloff  with  J.  Bohme,  to  the  word  of  Scriptiire,  and  reply  to  the 
apokatastasb  with  Angostine  (civ.  zxi.  23) :  Ita  plane  hoc  erit,  si  mm  quod 
Dens  dixit,  sed  quod  suspicantnr  homines  pins  valebit.  Also  the  soond 
decision  of  H.  W.  Binck  (Font  Zustand  naeh  dem  Tode,  p.  291)  deserves 
here  distinguishing  mention :  '^  It  seems  to  ns  to  be  very  preciidtate  to  de- 
cide, with  Jmig  Stilling,  that  the  sappoeition  of  an  eternal  ccHKlemnalioii 
prejudices  (xod^s  honour,  and  is  unbecoming  to  God.  Do  we,  then,  so 
thoroughly  understand  the  proprieties  of  God?  Do  we  fundamentally 
understand  the  nature  of  EUm  before  whom  the  seraphim  with  vdled  hca 
nng,  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  ?** 
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PEOGEESS   IN  ETEENITY. 

Sec.  IV. 

The  history  of  this  world,  which  is  completed  in  the  conflict 
of  good  and  evil,  and  permits  to  man  in  every  one  of  its  mo- 
ments to  decide  upon  his  temporal  and  eternal  destiny,  has 
indeed  then  passed  away  for  ever.  But  as  creatures'  as  such 
never  cease  to  be  finite  and  conditioned,  and  therefore  time  and 
space  in  the  world  to  come,  although  pervaded  by  eternity  and 
infinity,  are  still  not  annihilated ;  as,  further,  heaven  and  hell 
conceal  an  infinite  number  of  beings,  who,  as  well  in  respect 
of  their  individuality  as  of  the  grades  of  their  condition  of  glory 
or  punishment,  are  distinct,  and  stand  in  a  fellowship  with  one 
another  most  abundant  in  relations;  as,  finally,  their  relation 
towards  God  admits  of  an  endless  deepening  and  an  infinitely 
manifold  modification  and  progress, — there  is  therefore,  without 
doubt,  a  continually  progressive  series  of  events,  as  well  in  the 
region  of  love  as  in  that  of  wrath.  Between  the  two  regions, 
indeed,  there  is  a  gulf:  a  crossing  over  thither  or  hither  is 
expressly  ej^cluded  by  Scripture.  But  all  spirits,  those  of  men 
as  of  angels,  move  in  that  principle  which  has,  in  their  free 
determination,  become  the  sphere  of  their  life. 

Every  glance  into  the  blissful  future  which  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture vouchsafes  to  us,  shows  that  it  is  very  far  from  being  a 
sameness  without  distinction-^that  it  is  no  inactive  quietude. 
And  as  no  life  revolves  in  a  circle  without  growing  in  intensity 
and  substance,  so  also  the  life  of  the  future  state  is  not  to  be  con- 
ceived of  without  progress.  We  may  assume,  without  contradict- 
ing Scripture,  a  progression  of  the  blissful  spirits  in  knowledge 
and  glory .^    The  unfathomable  depth  of  the  divine  nature, 

^  Most  of  the  andents  answer,  to  the  question ; — ^Wherein  consiBtB  the 
actiylty  of  the  blessed? — Surely  always  only  in  praising  God.  Thus  e.g, 
Augustine  on  Ps.  Ixxzv.  (Lat.  Izxxvi.) :  '^  What  will  be  our  business  in  the 
other  world?  what  our  activity?  Sayest  tiion  that  rest  excludes  all  activity  ? 
Then  shall  we  sit  tiiere  and  be  torpid,  and  do  nothing?  If  our  love  grow 
cold,  our  actions  will  grow  cold  also.  How  then  will  that  love,  when  in  the 
presence  of  God  it  shall  have  attained  that  satisfaction  which  it  craved 
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the  unattainable  height  of  the  divine  glory,  render  it  possible. 
The  "  many  mansions"  of  John  adv.  2  render  it  probable ;  and 
what  the  Apocalypse  says  (xxii.  2),  not  of  the  Jerusalem  of  the 
millennium/  but  of  the  Jerusalem  of  the  new  and  glorified  earth, 
is  a  significant  hint  of  the  reality  of  this  probable  progress. 
^^  In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it,"  says  the  seer  there,  ^^  and  on 
either  side  of  the  river,  stood  the  tree  of  life,  which  bare  twelve 
(twelve  manner  of)  fruits,  yielding  her  fruit  every  month ;  and 
the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  heathens." 

Contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  words,  Hengstenberg,  in  his 
Exposition  of  the  Revelation^  understands  this  depaireiau  tAv 
iOv&v  of  the  effect  which  was  produced  in  this  world  by  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  upon  the  heathens.  Oepaireia  is  indeed 
not  necessarily  healing  of  the  sick ;  it  means  here  what  it  may 
literally  mean  (comp.  with  Ezek.  xlvii.  12»  the  use  of  ^W)!^  and 
nnKD"!  in  the  Proverbs),  strengthening,  increase  of  power,  per- 
fecting of  health,  convalescence  of  those  who  have  recovered.* 
There  is  nothing  really  to  the  contrary,  since  the  idea  of  per- 

here  below  wiUi  sighing,— how  will  it  inflame  us,  enlighten  us,  change  ua ! 
What,  therefore,  shall  we  do  there,  brother?  The  psalm  tells  ns,  Bleaaed 
are  they  who  dwell  in  Thine  house.  Wherefore?  They  praise  Thee  there 
for  ever  and  ever.  This  will  be  our  employment — Praise  of  God.**  Bot 
there  are  also  in  the  literature  of  the  ancient  synagogue,  as  of  the  ancient 
church,  suggestions  of  a  progress  in  the  future  state,  e.g.  the  talmodio 
apophthegm,  based  on  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  7,  th^2  v6  nm3D  Unh  pK  D'O^H  nnD^t) 
Xan  lh\V2  K^  nrn, ».«.  The  wise  strive  restlessly  forwards,  as  in  this  world, 
80  in  the  world  to  come  (b.  Berachoth  64a;  Mo^d  Katan  29a) ;  in  con- 
formity wherewith  IrensBus  says  (ii.  28,  3),  Upm  fih  (rip  $»  ralg  ypa^mis 
^nrovfchuii)  ivt7<v6fAiv  KOrd  %»pt»  0foD,  httt  "hi  dvaMtatren  rf  0cjf,  xmi  ov 
fAoifOM  h  r^  etttiin  rf  vvy/,  d'KXd  kuI  it  r^  ^f XXoj^t/,  ha  dtl  fAU  6  0tos  hhifM.frf 
Mpe»x%s  ^  d/«i  vaitroi  fi»»Saifii  irapd  0foS.  Of  such  a  promoveri,  crescere^ 
ascendere  of  the  righteous,  Irenseus  speaks  frequently,  partly  with  an  i^ 
peal  to  apostolic  tradition.  It  has  been  sought  of  late  to  found  the  same 
conviction  on  1  Cor.  xiii.  13  (e.g^'hy  Siebenhaar  in  the  work,  de  fide  et  spe 
in  mtema  etiam  vita  mansuris^  1839),  but  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the 
apostle  (2  Cor.  y.  7 ;  Rom.  yiii.  24),  although  in  a  certain  sense  an  eternal 
faith  and  hope  of  the  blesBed  is  certainly  to  be  assumed. 

1  This  is  the  view  of  v.  Hofmann,  and  also  of  Karsten,  which  xzi.  1 
decidedly  opposes. 

«  Thus  H.  W.  Rinck,  Vam  Zustand  nach  dem  Tode  (1861),  p.  324.  The 
expreadon  "  health**  must  not  exactly  presuppose  sickness,  but  indicates 
the  perfect  state  of  mature  growth  into  the.image  of  God, — the  completed 
and  harmonious  penetration  of  the  organism  by  the  glory  of  God. 
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fection  in  the  intermediate  state  does  not  exclude  enhancement 
(comp.  Heb.  xii.  23  with  xi.  40 ;  Apoc.  vi.  9-11 ;  1  Cor.  xv. 
23-28) ;  so  it  will  not  exclude  it,  inoreover,  after  the  new  creation 
of  heaven  and  earth.  If  there  be,  as  undeniably  there  is,  a 
multiplicity  of  degrees  of  the  glory  of  the  future  state,  there  is 
no  reason  why  there  should  not,  moreover,  be' exaltation  from' 
the  one  degree  to  the  other,  since  the  highest  good  which  is  the 
possession  of  all  the  blessed — ^fellowship  with  God — allows  of 
continually  deeper  and  deeper  sounding,  a  continually  richer 
giving  and  receiving,  a  continually  and  increasingly  glorious 
disclosure  of  itself.  Therefore  it  is  observed  by  von  Gerlach 
upon  that  passage  of  the  Apocalypse  referred  to,  with  a  full 
apprehension  of  its  meaning,  "  There  shall  also  be  there  one 
more  unceasing  creation — a  reception  of  God's  ^fts  of  grace — 
as  of  the  tree  of  life  in  Eden,  and  no  unbending  sameness,  but 
an  eternal  becoming  and  growing." 

The  seer  can  even  say,  "every  month,"  for  the  blissful 
world  of  spirits  indeed  is  not  compounded  of  an  irrecoverable 
past,  a  passing  present,  and  a  dim  future ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  anything  but  a  numb  quietude  and  a  uniform  ab- 
sence of  events ;  it  is  a  lapse  of  al&v€<;  r&v  aia>v(op  filled  and 
pervaded  by  eternity.  Time  is  therefore,  after  its  manner, 
glorified,  as  are  the  bodies  of  the  blessed.  The  eternal  source 
whence  it  proceeded  is  broken  through  by  it,  and  overflows  it. 
The  blessed  strike  the  root  of  their  life  in  the  eternal  life  of 
God.  In  the  lapse  of  aeons  this  is  a  present  which  is  always 
alike  to  them.  There  is  no  past  which  they  should  wish  back, 
and  no  future  which  should  make  the  present  painful  to  them. 
Their  present  is  God.  To  be  deprived  of  this  present,  and  still 
to  subsist  without  God — this  in  itself  alone  is  a  torment  of  hell 
for  the  condemned. 

•  *•... 

Our  plan,  as  we  sketched  it  in  the  Prolegomena^  is  now 
accomplished.  We  have  traced  the  history  of  the  soul  from 
its  eternal  antecedents  up  to  its  eternal  ultimate  destiny.  It 
i^  a  system  that  now  stands  before  us,  not  a  system  built  up 
of  scientific  categories,  but  constructed  in  conformity  with  the 
ways  of  God  with  the  soul  of  man — ways  which  proceed  from 
eternity,  and  return  to  eternity, — a  completed  circle,  whose 
living  centre  is  the  Name  which  is  above  every  name. 
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That  which  from  eternity  was  in  the  presence  of  God  as  an 
ideal  in  the  mirror  of  His  wisdom,  we  now  behold  in  self -living 
eternal  fulfilment  and  completion.  The  idea  of  humanity,  in 
its  process  of  realization,  disturbed  by  sin  but  renovated  anew 
and  guided  to  victory  by  redemption,  is  now  perfected  eternal 
reality.  Enfranchised  in  God  through  Christ,  man  is  henceforth 
absolutely  exalted  above  evil ;  and  his  body  is  not  merely,  as  it 
was  in  its  primitive  origin,  immortal  in  design,  but  immortal  in 
nature.  The  spirits  of  the  redeemed  are  now,  in  conformity 
with  their  destination,  in  blessed  actuality  the  image  of  God 
the  Triune ;  and  their  souls  the  image  of  the  divine  doxa ;  and 
their  bodies  the  image  of  the  body  of  the  glory  of  the  God-man. 
The  spirit  of  man  lives  and  moves  in  God's  triune  love ;  the 
soul  of  man  reflects  in  incessant  delightful  vision  the  loving 
triumph  of  the  divine  doxa ;  and  the  body  of  man,  whose 
spiritual  and  microcosmic  typical  meaning  is  now  no  longer  a 
concealed  mystery  but  a  revealed  marvel,  shines,  as  pervaded 
with  the  loving  light  of  the  spirit  and  the  soul,  in  the  loveliest 
beauty.  But  everything  that  redeeming  love  repelled  to  self- 
induration  is  for  ever  absorbed  into  the  wrathful  aspects  of  the 
doaa^  and  there  leads  a  life  self-consuming,  and,  as  it  were, 
non-existent. 
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From  a  Sermon  of  tlie  Authot^s  on  the  Fourth  Sunday  after 
Trinityy  1854. 

On  Rolf.  vm.  18-23. 

Whencb  comes  it,  then,  that  oar  joy  in  nature,  and  the  joy  hi 
nature  herself,  is  changed  from  time  to  time  into  mourning? 
The  answer  to  this  question  stands  in  the  closest  connection 
with  the  state  of  our  own  soul  and  of  our  own  body.  It  is 
therefore  sufficiently  within  our  reach  ;  but  by  our  own  reason 
we  do  not  discover  it,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world  we  shall 
seek  for  it  in  vain«  Whence  comes  it,  then,  that  the  body  of 
man,  made  in  God's  image,  becomes  at  last  a  corrupting  carcase, 
as  do  the  bodies  of  unreasoning  brutes?  Whence  comes  it 
that  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  drought,  wind  and  weather, 
continually  shake  and  wear  it,  as  if  it  were  a  ruinous  house  ? 
Whence  comes  it  that,  even  before  it  is  deprived  of  soul,  it  is 
a  habitation  for  worms  ?  Whence  the  sicknesses  numberless, 
deformities  and  imperfections?  whence  that  life,  which,  even  in 
the  case  of  people  in  health,  is  more  or  less  unsound,  with  its 
seeds  of  death  developing  themselves  more  tardily  or  rapidly  ? 
Ask  one  day  the  wisdom  of  this  world.  It  wUl  give  you  tho 
absolutely  comfortless  disclosure :  The  constitution  of  man,  and 
his  relation  to  the  whole  of  nature,  is  the  cause  of  these  results. 
And  truly  it  is  so ;  but  was  it  so  originally,  and  is  it  therefore  to 
continue  so  for  ever  ?  To  these  questions  natural  wisdom  either 
answers  not  at  all,  and  lets  the  enigo^a  stand ;  or  it  answers 
yes,  and  so  makes  the  enigma  more  enigmatical  still.  But 
the  Holy  Scripture  teaches  us  to  understand  the  present  in 
the  light  of  the  past  and  of  the  future ;  and  perhaps  no  passage 
is  80  specially  instructive  in  this  respect  as  Som.  viii.  18-24. 
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I. 

When  a  creature  wishes  to  be  emancipated  from  that  which 
God  has  imprinted  upon  it,  there  must,  in  respect  of  that  which 
is  thus  imprinted,  have  preceded  a  terrible  change ;  and  when 
even  those  who,  according  to  their  inner  man,  know  and  feel 
themselves  redeemed,  nevertheless,  as  the  apostle  says,  wait 
with  sighing  and  longing  for  the  redemption  of  their  body,  the 
human  body  must  have  come  into  a  condition  which  is  the  most 
lamentable  disfigurement  and  perversion  of  the  primitive  one. 
Thus  it  must  be ;  and  when  we  look  back  toman's  creation,  thus 
also  we  actually  find  it.  You  have  perchance  seen  statues 
hewn  out  of  stone — human  forms  wrought  by  human  skill — 
which,  by  the  perfect  symmetry  and  by  the  majestic  beauty 
of  their  outlines,  filled  you  with  amazement.  If  even  human 
skill  can  produce  that  which  is  thus  glorious,  how  glorious 
must  that  have  been  which  God's  omnipotence  produced,  when, 
according  to  His  eternal  counsel.  He  went  about  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  humanity ;  when  He,  as  the  Scripture  narrates, 
formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground !  (Gen.  iL  7.)  In 
the  creation  of  the  beasts  He  had  said,  ^  Let  the  earth  bring 
forth  living  creatures  f '  but  in  the  creation  of  man  He  did  not 
say,  ^'Let  the  earth  bring  forth  man.''  Men  did  not  come 
into  existence  by  such  a  creative  command ;  but  Ghxl  Himself 
laid  hands  to  the  work  (to  speak  humanly),  and  formed  the 
body  of  the  one  first  man  out  of  the  earth,  m<Hstaied  by  the 
primal  dew  of  the  delightsome  land  of  Eden.  LoBD  I  how 
this  was  done  we  know  not :  for  Thou  art  not  a  man,  to  have 
done  it  with  hands,  and  €rod  the  Son  had  not  yet  become  man. 
Thine  invisible  omnipotence  it  was,  which  in  a  manner  incon- 
ceivable to  ns  formed  the  dust  of  the  garden  of  Eden  into  die 
body  of  Adam ;  Thine  omnipotence, — ^whidi  also  will  form  the 
dust  of  the  graves  one  day  into  bodies  for  those  who  dudi  rise 
again .  It  was  an  act  of  Thine  own  love,  according  to  the  plan  of 
Thine  eternal  wisdom,  and  in  the  power  of  Thine  omn^otence. 
And  when  the  human  body  was  formed,  then  the  Loid  God 
breathed  into  it  the  created,  hot  Grod-Jiks  and  God-rdated, 
breath  of  life ;  and  proceeding  from  it,  die  aool  pervaded  the 
frame  of  the  body,  and  subjected  to  itself  the  powers  that  more 
therein.    Thus  originated  man.    His  God-like  spni  hvei  and 
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moved  in  the  God  of  its  original  source^  and  thence  by  the  soul 
ruled  over  the  divine  image  of  the  earthly  body.  He  ruled 
therein  as  a  king  on  his  throne,  and  was  appointed  from  this 
throne  to  govern  the  creatures  around  him.  The  whole  condi- 
tion of  his  being  was  peace,  and  all  creatures  around  him  were 
with  him  in  peace ;  and  their  progress  to  glory  depended  on  the 
fact  that  their  king  continued  in  the  holiness  imprinted  on  him. 
For  bodily  he  belonged  to  them,  and  spiritually,  to  the  heavenly 
spirits.  Thus  he  stood  there  as  the  link  of  two  worlds, — for 
heaven  and  earth  might  claim  him  for  their  own, — an  object  of 
wonder  to  heavenly  angels,  and  a  delight  to  heavenly  wisdom, 
but  moreover  envied  by  Satan,  who  succeeded  in  ruining  him. 

II. 

What  became  of  man  when  he  broke  up  his  fellowship  with 
God  by  disobedience,  our  text  does  not  actually  say ;  but  it 
suggests  what  was  the  result  to  the  unreasoning  creature.  It 
became  subject,  it  says,  to  vanity,  to  the  service  of  perishing 
nature,  on  account  of  Him  who  hath  subjected,  it.  It  is  God 
who,  on  account  of  man,  has  inflicted  a  curse  on  the  ground.  The 
field  is  meant,  first  of  all,  where  now  to  man's  careful  sowing  are 
opposed  weeds  which  threaten  it  with  suffocation,  and  wildness, 
and  all  kinds  of  risks,  which  often,  even  at  the  end,  bring  to 
nothing  the  hope  of  the  harvest.  The  apostle  says  to  us,  more- 
over, that  that  curse  extended  over  all  creation  for  the  sake  of 
man ;  and  that  vanity  and  corruption,  to  which  it  is  now  sub- 
jected, are  the  result  of  man's  fall.  What  consequences  the 
fall  had  for  man  himself,  may  be  gathered  from  this.  The 
light  of  the  spirit  is  quenched ;  and  in  the  place  of  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  body  by  the  spirit,  has  now  appeared  the  reverse  of 
glorification :  the  body  of  man  has  become  a  body  of  death,  and 
nakedness  is  thenceforward  a  shame.  Man,  who  was  summoned 
to  dominion  over  the  earth,  is  now  no  longer  endowed  with 
power  over  himself.  The  peace  of  the  spirit,  the  soul,  and  the 
body,  has  been  changed  into  confused  discord.  The  soul  has 
choked  the  image  of  God  in  the  spirit,  and  disordered  the  body 
by  its  lust ;  and  the  body  also  entices  the  soul  against  its  will. 
In  one  word,  man  has  faJlen  away  from  the  love  of  God.  He 
has  aroused  the  anger  of  God  by  sin,  and  that  has  now  taken 
entire  possession  of  him  and  of  nature.    For  the  comprehension 
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ef  the  whole  of  nature  with  man — ^f  or  the  glorification  of  both — 
had  fallen  out  to  the  corruption  of  both.  Grod's  plan  was  hin- 
deredy  God's  good-will  was  made  of  no  effect ;  therefore  God's 
wrath  kindled  in  the  entire  circumference  whose  centre  was 
man.  But  the  apostle  says — in  hope.  If  that  has  reference  to 
the  creation,  it  is  also  true  of  man ;  for  the  creation  is  juist  <m 
that  account  not  without  hope,  because  man  is  not  without 
hope.  With  the  wrath  of  God  arose,  at  the  same  time,  the 
grace  of  God,  and  opposed  itself  to  the  wrath.  That  humanity 
still  subsists — ^that  the  creation  which  pertains  to  it  still  sub- 
sists— that  they  still  subsist,  not  without  an  eyening  glow  of 
their  original  beauty,— -this  is  God's  grace.  Qoi  [promised  to 
humanity  to  overcome  the  wicked  one.  The  overcomer  of  the 
evil  one  is  Jesus.  Therefore  I  rejoice  always  when  I  find  the 
cross,  which  stands  on  our  altars,  also  planted  upon  the  hills, 
or  anywhere  else  imder  the  open  heaven.  For  the  cross  is  not 
only  the  standard  of  redemption  for  us  men,  but  also  for  all 
creatures  that  surround  us.  The  blood  which  flowed  down 
therefrom,  not  only  extinguished  the  anger  upon  us  sinners,  but 
has  also  broken  the  power  of  the  curse  upon  the  earth.  When 
thou,  then,  standing  on  the  mountain  top,  kindled  with  the  view 
which  is  presented  around,  criest  out,  How  marvellous  is  Gtxl's 
earth  I— do  not  forget  only  how  infinitely  more  marvelloiis  it 
will  be,  when  it  has  wholly  become  the  reflection  of  GK>d'8loT^ 
which  the  crucified  One  has  won  back  again  for  us. 

III. 

Our  body,  and  with  it  the  creation,  are  to  become  spiritaal, 
free,  and  glorious.  For  the  painful  expectation  of  creation,  says 
the  apostle,  waiteth  for  the  revelation  of  the  children  of  Gk>d. 
Revelation  is  a  turning  out  6f  that  which  is  within,  that  the  ex- 
ternal may  be  like  to  the  internal.  Bevelataon  of  the  diildren 
of  God  is  an  unveiling  of  their  aonship,  which  now  is  veiled 
by  our  fleshly  body;  an  unveiling  of  this,  so  that  it  appears  ia 
the  body — ^which  itself  has  become  spiritual — ^visibly  to  all  creai- 
tures.  And  further,  the  apostle  says  that  the  creature  shall  be 
delivered  from  the  bondage  of  the  perishing  being,  into  die 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  GKmL  In  what  this  giorioas 
liberty  consists,  is  indicated  in  the  closing  words  ci  our  text ;  it 
consists  in  the  redemption  of  our  body  from  sin  and  death. 
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For  slnlessness^  that  is  liberty ;  and  immortality^  that  is  glory  I 
.Our  worthless  bodies,  says  the  apostle  in  another  place,  shall  be 
like  to  the  glorioos  body  of  Christ.  For,  for  that  purpose  did  the 
Son  of  God  become  man,  that  He  might  descend  into  the  abyss 
of  misery,  into  which  our  spirit  and  soul  and  body  have  come 
by  sin,  and  that  He  might  wrest  them  free  from  the  dominion 
of  darkness,  and  that  He  might  lead  them  up  with  Himself,  by 
His  reconciling  suffering  and  death,  to  a  glorious  liberty.  The 
body  in  which  He  arose  from  the  dead,  is  the  same  in  which 
He  had  been  crucified ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  another.  For, 
of  the  Lord  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  the  contrite  Israel  con- 
fesses. He  had  no  form  nor  comeliness ;  He  was  the  most  de- 
spised and  the  most  rejected  of  all  men,  full  of  pains  and 
sickness ;  He  was  so  despised,  that  men  hid  their  faces  from 
Him;  therefore  we  esteemed  Him  of  no  account  (Isa.  liii.  2, 3). 
But  when  He  appeared  to  Saul  the  persecutor,  on  the  way  to 
Damascus,  light  from  heaven  shone  around  him  (Acts  iz.  3). 
And  when  John  received  his  revelation,  he  saw  His  eyes  as 
flames  of  fire,  His  feet  as  brass  that  glows  in  the  furnace. 
His  countenance  lightening  like  the  sun.  In  this  glorified  body 
of  the  God-man,  we  have  the  type  of  that  of  which  our  bodies 
shall  be  representations.  For  the  righteous,  says  He  Him- 
self, shall  shine  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father 
(Matt.  xiii.  43).  It  is  sown,  says  our  apostle  (1  Oor.  xv.  42-44), 
corruptible,  and  shall  arise  incorruptible ;  it  is  sown  in  dishcmour, 
and  shall  arise  in  glory ;  it  is  sown  in  weakness,  and  shall  arise 
in  power ;  it  is  sown  a  natural  body,  and  shall  arise  a  spiritual 
body.  And  this  great  Easter  of  humanity,  wherewith  its  re- 
demption is  completed,  is  also  the  Easter  of  all  creation.  But 
before  the  Easter  comes,  the  Good  Friday  and  the  Sabbath 
of  the  tomb  must  be  undergone. 

IV. 

The  redemption  has  already  begun.  But  it  has  begun  from 
within,  not  from  without.  For,  as  a  tree  does  not  begin  to 
grow  from  its  crown,  but  from  the  seed  that  lies  in  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  earth ;  so  also  is  the  new  life  in  Christ.  It  began 
with  the  fact  that,  as  our  text  expresses  it,  the  first-fruits  of  the 
Spirit  are  given  to  ns.  For  as  the  creation  of  the  world  began 
with  the  Spirit  of  God  brooding  ajgon  the  waters  of  the  yet 
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unformed  mass,  so  also  the  new  creation  of  man.  We  are  flesfa, 
bom  of  flesh.  Oar  whole  natural  being,  the  invisible  as  well 
as  the  visible,  is  a  mass  of  corruption.  But  God  hath  taken 
pity  upon  us.  We  are  all  washed.  There  has  passed  over  us 
the  gracious  water  of  life,  the  bath  of  regeneration,  and  of  the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  He  hath  shed  upon  us 
abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.  Whether  ye 
allow  this  Spirit  to  work  in  you  or  not,  ye  have  all  received 
Him,  and  He  is  near  to  you  all  by  the  power  of  the  holy  bap- 
tism. But  those  who  allow  it  to  produce  an  effect  on  them, 
experience  it  in  themselves  as  the  spirit  of  adoption,  which  cries 
in  us,  Abba,  dear  Father ;  and  as  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus,  which  makes  us  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death. 
And  yet  we  still  groan,  longing  after  the  adoption,  and  wait- 
ing for  the  redemption  of  our  body.  Even  we,  says  the  apostle, 
who  have  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,  even  we  ourselves  groan. 
For  we  are  God's  children — are  delivered  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death ;  but  it  is  not  yet  abolished  in 
us — we  still  bear  it  about  with  us  in  our  sinful  dying  body :  we 
are  endued  with  power  to  gain  the  victory  over  sin,  but  yet 
we  conquer  not  without  daily  bitter  and  hard  struggle.  When 
we  would  labour  in  the  Lord's  service,  we  feel  the  leaden 
weight  of  this  body,  and  the  shadow  that  it  casts  upon  our 
devotion ;  and  when  we  strongly  purpose  in  God  to  tread  it 
under  foot,  and  to  crucify  it  with  its  affections  and  lusts,  it  has 
nevertheless  again  entered  us  before  we  are  aware  of  it,  with 
its  sensual  fantasies :  we  strive,  and  strive,  and  become  weary 
even  unto  death,  and  weary  of  life.  We  hate  sin — we  desire  to 
be  rid  of  this  bondage — ^we  lift  ourselves  up  with  ever  newly 
collected  power,  and  soar  upwards  with  wings  as  eagles ;  but 
we  soon  sink,  as  if  drawn  back  again  to  the  earth  with  the 
power  of  magic.  'We  cannot  otherwise  rejoice  in  our  adoption, 
than  when  we  hide  ourselves  in  faith  in  God's  free  imdeserved 
grace,  and  retreat  into  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  our  heart, 
where  God's  Spirit  has  restored  again  the  image  of  God  in  us: 
for  in  our  soul  and  our  body  bums  an  unblessed  fire ;  and  if 
thou,  O  Christian,  thou  child  of  God,  dost  not  daily  extinguish 
this  fire  with  tears  of  repentance,  and  with  the  blood  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  it  becomes  a  larger  burning  that  consumes  thee, 
and  at  length  it  becomes  a  fire  of  hell.     And  to  these  expe- 
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riences  of  sorrows  that  we  ourselves  undergo  in  ourselves,  and 
besides,  the  sufferings  of  this  time  which  come  from  without, — 
the  sorrow  at  the  want  of  faith — the  lukewarmness,  the  loveless- 
ness  which  surround  us — the  conditions  of  life  often  so  perilous 
and  yet  so  unchangeable,  within  which  we  are  imprisoned — ^the 
wounds  which  the  death  of  our  loves  rends  in  our  heart — the 
isolation  into  which  we  are  thrown  by  the  loss  or  the  want  of 
faithful  friends — the  frequent  frustration  of  our  purest  designs, 
and  the  disappointment  of  our  most  well-founded  hopes;  and — 
shall  I  go  on  ?  It  would  be  a  long  catalogue.  The  apostle  is 
thinking  chiefly  of  ignominy  and  persecution  for  Chrises  sake. 
Of  these  we  suffer  now  little  or  nothing.  But  these  sufferings 
also  will,  as  in  the  first  centuries,  break  out  again  over  the 
church  of  Christ ;  and  if  our  Christianity  were  less  conformed 
to  the  world,  we  should  even  now  experience  sufficient  preludes 
of  them.  This  is  the  state  of  things  in  us ;  this  is  the  state  of 
things  around  us :  therefore  we  groan,  even  we  who  have  the 
first-fruits  of  the  Spirit ;  and  we  groan,  as  our  text  says,  within 
ourselves ;  that  is,  we  groan  in  the  very  depth  of  our  inward 
nature — ^we  groan  from  our  deepest  heart.  For  I  ask  all  of  you 
who  have  found  the  one  pearl  of  great  price.  Where,  then,  have 
ye  this  pearl  of  great  price  ?  Must  ye  not  say  with  the  apostle 
(2  Cor.  iv.  7),  We  have  such  a  treasure  in  earthen  vessels  f 
The  pearl  is  enclosed  in  a  coarse  hard  shell,  and  this  shell  has 
grown  into  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  the  waves  of  the  sea  wash 
over  it.  Therefore  we  groan  within  ourselves,  desiring  that 
the  Lord  would  bring  up  this  pearl  from  the  sea  of  this  world, 
and  that  He  would  break  it  off  from  the  rock  of  the  bondage 
of  sin  and  death,  and  that  He  would  shatter  the  coarse  hard 
shell  of  our  body,  and  set  this  pearl  free. 


And  we  do  not  groan  alone.  Since  God  laid  the  earth  under 
the  curse  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  man,  the  whole  creation 
longs  with  us,  and  is  still  continually  ^in  pain,  as  the  apostle 
says — that  is,  to  say,  from  that  time  even  to  this  present  day. 
It  groans  with  us,  and,  as  the  apostle  in  the  original  text 
suggestively  allegorizes  it,  it  is  in  pangs  as  a  travailing  woman ; 
and  as  one  who  longingly  expects  a  messenger  from  a  distance, 
lifts  up  his  head  with  outstretched  neck,  as  though  he  could 
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draw  the  person  waited  for  towards  him,  so  is  the  creation 
around  ns  in  the  state  of  strained  expectation.  And  what  is 
the  message  that  it  awaits  ?  It  is  the  revelation  of  the  scms  <^ 
GUxl.  To  many  of  yon  this  wUl  soond  altogether  strange. 
But  the  apostle  does  not  think  that  he  is  saying  an  unfamiliar 
thing  to  the  Roman  Christians;  ^^ for  we  know^^  says  he, 
associating  himself  with  them^  ^  that  the  whole  creation  IcHigs 
with  ns^  and  is  in  pain  still  omtinually."  •  Let  me  render  the 
matter  plain  by  a  simile.  When  the  sun  shines,  it  is  the  delight 
of  creation — it  is  the  condition  of  its  growth  and  increase. 
Now,  conceive  for  a  moment  that  the  sun  in  heaven  should 
be  extinguished :  it  would  not  only  become  night  for  ever ;  all 
creature  life,  moreover,  would  pine  away,  and  finally  perish. 
In  a  similar  relation  to  creation  to  that  of  the  sun,  but  an 
incomparably  richer  one  in  attraction  and  influence^  man  was 
placed;  his  spirit,  the  lamp  of  God  in  him,  was  destined  to 
become  the  light  of  glorification  for  all  the  creatures  that 
surrounded  him.  But  this  light  is  quenched  by  sin.  A  pto^ 
found  change  resulted  then  in  all  creatures :  the  sun  of  heaven 
still  shines  on  them,  but  the  sun  of  the  Spirit  has  passed  away 
from  them.  Now  indeed,  God,  who  bade  the  light  to  shine 
forth  out  of  the  darkness,  has  given  again  a  bright  light  to 
shine  into  our  hearts  (2  C(»*.  iv.  6) ;  but  this  bright  shining  is 
still  invisible  to  creation,  for  it  is  concealed  by  our  flesh,  as  the 
sun  behind  thick  clouds.  When  one  day  this  clear  effulgence 
shidl  also  be  revealed  in  our  bodies,  and  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  qf  God  shall  be  discernible  therein  as  in  a  ciystal 
mirror,  then  will  the  whole  creation  rejmce  in  the  light  of  its 
King-man ;  and  it  is  just  that  after  which  it  longs.  It  is  no 
longing  with  consciousness,  but  it  is  yet  a  longing;  and  the 
object  of  its  ardent  craving  is  that  which  is  named  by  the 
apostle.  All  the  tortures  which  men  inflict  upon  brutes — all  the 
tortures  under  which  brutes  mutually  tear  and  rend  one  another 
— all  the  sufferings  of  their  ceasing  to  be — express  themselves 
in  cries  of  pain,  which,  rightly  understood,  are  at  the  same 
time  cries  of  longing ;  and  all  the  forcible  destruction  of  the 
vegetable  world  that  was  intended  to  be  serviceable  to  man  by 
its  fruit,  gives  the  impression  of  this  craving ;  and  all  the  discord, 
all  the  disturbance  of  the  elements,  is,  as  it  were,  the  birth- 
pangs  of  this  craving.    And  it  is  not  therefore  to  continue. 
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Throughout  the  whole  of  Scripture  is  promulgated  the  Evangel 
of  redemption  and  glorification  even  to  the  unintelligent  creation. 
When  God  redeems  His  people,  then,  as  Isaiah  prophesies 
(xxxv.  1),  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad 
for  them,  and  the  plain  shall  rejoice  and  shall  blossom  as  the 
lilies :  then  nature,  as  all  the  prophets  foretell,  shall  put  on  her 
blissful  festal  attire;  and  as  it  has  been  compelled  to  share  in 
the  sorrows  of  men,  it  shall  also  be  a  participatCMr  in  their  glory. 

VI. 

The  apostle  intimates  to  us  how  glorious  it  wUl  be  when  this 
groaning  and  Icmging  is  stilled,  when  he  says  that  the  sufferings 
of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in  us.  When  grief  and  necessity 
are  gnawing  thee  in  body  and  soul  here  below — when  sickness 
and  disease  weigh  down  thy  spirit — when  all  kinds  of  affliction 
assail  thee,— condder,  if  in  one  scale  were  place4  this  present 
temporal  sorrow  and  suffering,  and  in  the  other,  the  future 
eternal  glory,  how  infinitely  more  important  thou  wouldest  find 
the  latter  than  the  former  I  When  the  Lord  shall  deliver  the 
captives  of  Zion,  then  shall  we  be  like  unto  them  that  dream. 
As  a  dream  of  the  night  which  we  can  hardly  remember,  as  a 
little  cloud  that  vanishes  before  the  sun,  so  all  that  we  have 
endured  in  this  world  will  be  cast  behind  us.  How  soon  thou 
f  orgettest  the  sickness  that  has  been  overcome,  when  thou  once 
once  more  feelest  thyself  sotnd  in  body;  and  how  frequently 
sayest  thou  in  such  a  case,  that  until  now  thou  hast  not  known 
rightly  how  to  value  the  blessing  of  health  I  How  completely, 
then,  will  all  temporal  pain  shrink  together  in  thy  remembrance, 
and  how  well  shalt  thgu  then  feel  thyself,  when  this  thy  body 
shall  have  become  an  external  manifestation,  a  glorious  vessel, 
and  a  free  instrument  (freed  from  sin  and  all  its  consequences) 
of  thy  inward  spiritual  life ;  and  when  even  all  possilnlity  of 
disease,  and  of  disaster,  and  of  pain,  all  possibility  of  temptation 
to  sin,  and  of  abuse  to  sin,  and  of  disfigurement  by  sin,  is  taken 
from  it  I  As  those  who  are  set  free  from  a  dungeon,  we  shall 
then  rejoice  with  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  cxxiv.  7) :  Our  soul  is 
escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler ;  the  snare  is 
broken,  and  we  are  delivered.  If  we  look,  then,  above  us  and 
around  us,  we  see  ourselves  surrounded  by  a  new  heaven  and 
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a  new  eartk  It  is  the  same  heayen  and  the  same  earth,  but 
thejr  are  nevertheless  different,  as  it  is  the  same  bodj  which 
enclothes  ns,  and  yet  another.  The  whole  world  appears  to  ns 
now  as  a  new  creation  of  divine  love.  Hitherto  wrath  and 
grace  reigned  in  the  world ;  now  the  wrath  is  extinguished — the 
blood  of  Jesos  Christ  has  quenched  it :  the  wrath  is  extinct,  the 
grace  has  completed  its  work,  and  love  reigns.  The  groaning 
of  creation  has  vanished  in  delight,  and  its  throes  in  exultation, 
and  its  expectation  in  satisfaction,  and  its  corruption  in  glory, 
and  its  bondage  in  triumph :  humanity,  believing  in  Christ,  is 
now  glorified  into  the  image  of  the  glorified  God-man,  and  all 
the  visible  creation  is  glorified  into  the  image  of  the  glorified 
humanity.  There  is  peace  between  God  and  man,  peace 
between  man's  body  and  spirit,  peace  between  humanity  and 
creation,  peace  between  all  creatures.  The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  has  made  peace ;  through  Him,  God  hath  reconciled  all 
to  Himself,  whether  it  be  on  earth  or  in  heaven. 

VIT. 

But  this  is  not  true  without  exception  of  all  men.  Only  that 
which  in  this  temporal  world  groaneth  and  longeth  shall  rejoice ; 
only  those  who  weep  shall  laugh;  only  they  who  mourn  in 
Zion,  as  Isaiah  predicts  (Ixi.  3),  shall  receive  beauty  for  ashes, 
and  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  beautiful  garments  for  a 
spirit  of  heaviness ;  and  only  those  who  in  this  world  of  time 
possess  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,  shall  experience  the  glorifica- 
tion of  their  body,  and  the  joy  at  the  glorification  of  nature, — 
only  such  as  even  now  have  the  Spirit  which  gives  them  witness 
that  they  are  God*s  children,  which  cries  in  them,  Abba,  dear 
Father  I  The  apostle,  indeed,  calls  the  fulfilment  after  which 
all  creation  longs  with  us,  the  revelation  of  the  children  of  Qod, 
the  perfect  realization  of  their  divine  and  glorious  freedom^ 
How  can  he  who  is  no  child  of  Grod  be  revealed  as  a  child  of 
God;  andhowcan  he  who  so  loves  the  bondage  of  this  perishing 
worldly  life,  that  he  would  gladly  enjoy  it  for  ever,  have  the 
glorious  freedom  of  the  children  of  GKxl  obtruded  upon  himt 
To  }*ou  whose  god  is  your  belly,  how  is  the  body  of  glorificatkn 
fitted  for  yout  What  advantage  is  it  to  you,  who  have  jidded 
Your  members  as  instruments  of  unrighteousness  ?  Ye  also  AtH 
not  remain  without  bodies — ye  also  shall  arise ;  but  in  your  body 
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shall  be  manifest  what  is  in  you, — not  God's  image,  which  was 
quenched  in  you,  and  has  remained  quenched  because  ye  have 
resisted  the  restoring  grace  of  God,  but  the  form  of  the  brutes, 
after  whose  manner  ye  have  been  enslaved  to  vice,  and  the  form 
of  the  devil,  whose  serpent-seed  ye  have  cherished  and  fostered 
within  you.  For  when  the  mighty  call  of  God's  Son,  the 
first-bom  from  the  dead,  goes  forth  to  those  who  thus  lie  in 
the  graves,  then,  as  in  the  Old  Testament  God's  angel  said  to 
Daniel  (xii.  2),  shall  the  many  who  sleep  under  the  earth 
awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  some  to  everlasting  disgrace 
and  shame. 
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a  new  earth.  It  is  the  same  heaven  and  the  same  earth,  but 
they  are  nevertheless  different,  as  it  is  the  same  body  which 
enclothes  us,  and  yet  another.  The  whole  world  appears  to  us 
now  as  a  new  creation  of  divine  love.  Hitherto  wrath  and 
grace  reigned  in  the  world ;  now  the  wrath  is  extinguished — the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  has  quenched  it :  the  wrath  is  extinct,  the 
grace  has  completed  its  work,  and  love  reigns.  The  groaning 
of  creation  has  vanished  in  delight,  and  its  throes  in  exultation, 
and  its  expectation  in  satisfaction,  and  its  corruption  in  glory, 
and  its  bondage  in  triumph :  humanity,  believing  in  Christ,  is 
now  glorified  into  the  image  of  the  glorified  God-man,  and  all 
the  visible  creation  is  glorified  into  the  image  of  the  glorified 
humanity.  There  is  peace  between  God  and  man,  peace 
between  man's  body  and  spirit,  peace  between  humanity  and 
creation,  peace  between  all  creatures.  The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  has  made  peace ;  through  Him,  God  hath  reconciled  all 
to  Himself,  whether  it  be  on  earth  or  in  heaven. 

VII. 

But  this  is  not  true  without  exception  of  all  men.  Only  that 
which  in  this  temporal  world  groaneth  and  longeth  shall  rejoice ; 
only  those  who  weep  shall  laugh;  only  they  who  mourn  in 
Zion,  as  Isaiah  predicts  (Ixi.  3),  shall  receive  beauty  for  ashes, 
and  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  beautiful  garments  for  a 
spirit  of  heaviness ;  and  only  those  who  in  thb  world  of  time 
possess  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,  shall  experience  the  glorifica- 
tion of  their  body,  and  the  joy  at  the  glorification  of  nature, — 
only  such  as  even  now  have  the  Spirit  which  gives  them  witness 
that  they  are  God's  children,  which  cries  in  them,  Abba,  dear 
Father !  The  apostle,  indeed,  calls  the  fulfilment  after  which 
all  creation  longs  with  us,  the  revelation  of  the  children  of  Gk>d, 
the  perfect  realization  of  their  divine  and  glorious  freedom. 
How  can  he  who  is  no  child  of  God  be  revealed  as  a  child  of 
God ;  and  how  can  he  who  so  loves  the  bondage  of  this  perishing 
worldly  life,  that  he  would  gladly  enjoy  it  for  ever,  have  the 
glorious  freedom  of  the  children  of  God  obtruded  upon  him  ? 
To  you  whose  god  is  your  belly,  how  is  the  body  of  glorification 
fitted  for  yout  What  advantage  is  it  to  you,  who  have  yielded 
your  members  as  instruments  of  unrighteousness?  Ye  also  shall 
not  remain  without  bodies — ^ye  also  shall  arise ;  but  in  your  body 
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shall  be  manifest  what  is  in  you, — not  God's  image,  which  was 
quenched  in  you,  and  has  remained  quenched  because  ye  have 
resisted  the  restoring  grace  of  God,  but  the  form  of  the  brutes, 
after  whose  manner  ye  have  been  enslaved  to  vice,  and  the  form 
of  the  devil,  whose  serpent-seed  ye  have  cherished  and  fostered 
within  you.  For  when  the  mighty  call  of  God's  Son,  the 
first-bom  from  the  dead,  goes  forth  to  those  who  thus  He  in 
the  graves,  then,  as  in  the  Old  Testament  God's  angel  said  to 
Daniel  (xii.  2),  shall  the  many  who  sleep  under  the  earth 
awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  some  to  everlasting  disgrace 
and  shame. 
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Effect  of  death,  .  .  .535 
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Essential    distinction    between 
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Free  agency  in  man,       •  .  171 
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Gess  on  the  infinity  of  the  Son,      390 
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BY  PROFESSOR   CARL   RITTER,   OF   BERLIN. 
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*  I  have  always  looked  on  Bitter's  Camparatwe  Geography  of  Palettme,  oomprised 
in  his  famous  **  Erdkunde,"  cu  the  great  cuutical  toork  on  the  subject;  a  clear  and  full 
rdsum^  of  all  that  was  known  of  Bible  Lands  up  to  the  time  he  wrote ;  and,  as  such, 
indispensable  to  the  student  of  Bible  G^eography  and  History.  This  translation  will  open 
up  a  flood  of  knowledge  to  the  English  reader,  especially  as  the  editor  is  a  man  thorooghiy 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  this  noble-minded  and  truly  Christian  author*' — ^Keith  Johs- 
8TOV,  Esq.,  Geographer  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  for  Scotland. 

*  One  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  Palestine  ever  published.' — Rev.  H.  B.  Tbibtbaji, 
Author  of  The  Land  ofltraeV 

*By  far  the  most  important  of  Messrs.  Olark's  publications  is  this  very  handsome 
and  complete  edition  of  Bitter's  Palestine,  The  gpreat  Berlin  geographer  can  never  he 
out  of  dtUe;  and,  though  he  did  not  live  to  complete  his  ^eat  work,  by  availing  himwelf 
of  the  discoveries  of  recent  explorers,  yet  the  present  editor  has  to  a  consideraUe  extent 
supplied  the  deficiency ;  and  we  may  say  that,  among  the  voluminous  products  of  the 
well-known  Edinburgh  press,  few  exceed  this  publication  in  importance  and  oomplete- 
ness.' — Christian  Hememorancery  Jan,  1867. 

*  To  cler&pnnen  these  volumes  will  prove  not  less  interesting  than  instructive  and  usefuL 
Theological  students  will  find  in  them  the  most  exhatistive  storehouse  of  facts  on  the 
subjects  existiog  in  the  langpiage,  while  upon  all  the  moot  points  of  Palestinian  and 
Sinaitic  geography  they  will  meet  with  a  condensed  summary  of  all  the  arguments  of 
every  writer  of  note,  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  the  period  of  the  author's  death.  In 
a  word,  these  four  volumes  give  the  essence  of  the  entire  literature  of  the  subject  of  every 

a§[e  and  language The  readers  of  these  volumes  have  everv  reason  to  be  satisfied 

with  the  result But  it  would  be  impossible  to  mention  all  the  good  things  in 

these  volumes.  We  must,  however,  say  a  few  words  upon  Bitter's  magnificent  mono^^ph 
on  the  situation  of  Ophir,  which  we  regard  as  one  of  the  gems  of  the  work.  ....  Bittcff's 
treatment  of  this  apjparently  hopeless  question  is  a  masterpiece  of  mature  scholarship  and 

sound  judgment    The  whole  monogpraph  is  a  model  of  its  kind. What  we  are 

now  saying  of  the  monograph  on  the  situation  of  Ophir  is,  however,  applicable  to  every- 
thing our  author  wrote.'— i%>ectator. 

*  Mr.  Ga^  has,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  hand,  and  by  the  use  of  a 
clear  and  hvely  style,  produced  a  thoroughly  readable  book.* — Daily  Review. 

*■  By  the  publication  of  this  geography  of  Palestine,  Messrs.  Clark  hav^  placed  within 
the  reach  of  a  large  number  of  students,  clerical  and  lay,  an  eidiaustive  and  comprehen- 
sive work  on  biblical  geography,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  the  sacred 
writings.' — Churchnum. 

*It  is  superfluous  to  commend  a  work  of  so  peerless  a  character  as  this.' — BriiiA 
Quarterly  Review, 

*  The  translator  has  fulfilled  his  task  admirably. The  book  is  pleasant  to  read, 

and  will  be  found  very  interesting,  not  only  by  biblical  students,  but  by  the  pubUo  in 
generaL' — Evcmgelioal  Magaeine, 
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